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WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  PASADENA:  THE  STORY 
OF  A  MUNICIPAL  TRIUMPH 

By  FRANCIS  MARSHAI^I.  EI^I^IOTT 


I. 


THE  people,"  recently  observed 
an  acute  and  discriminating 
publicist,  "are  becoming  sur- 
feited with  light  fiction  that  has  no 
excuse  for  existence  other  than  to 
amuse  the  flippant-minded  and  help 
them  to  kill  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  intolerant  of  the  dry-as-dust 
disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen.  What 
they  want  is  vivid  pen-pictures  of  the 
momentous  dramas  that  are  being  en- 
acted in  towns,  cities,  commonwealths, 
and  nations  to-day —-dramas  in  which 
the  people  are  coming  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  and  in  which  they  have  a 
vital  stake  in  the  issue." 

Whether  or  not  this  critic  is  cor- 
rect, certain  it  is  that  seldom  in  his- 
tory, during  a  period  undisturbed  by 
martial  drums,  have  there  been  en- 
acted dramas  more  thrillingly  interest- 
ing or  significant  than  are  to-day 
in  progress  in  various  New  World 
cities  and  commonwealths,  in  which  we 
have  graphic  scenes  in  a  world-wide 
drama  wherein  democracy  or  popular 
government  is  seen  battling  against 
entrenched  and  encroaching  privilege 
and  reaction.    Here  is  the  story  of  one 


such  drama.     It  should  hold  an  inter- 
est for  every  thinking  American. 

II. 

The  stage-setting  in  this  instance 
was  Pasadena,  California,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residential  cities  of  the 
New  World.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  thirty  thousand.  It  is  known 
the  land  over  as  a  city  of  millionaires, 
and  has  more  beautiful  homes  and 
more  home-owners  than  any  city  of 
like  population  in  America.  A  large 
percentage  of  its  people  are  retired 
capitalists  and  have  come  hither  from 
almost  every  section  to  spend  their 
declining  years  in  this  wonderful 
garden  spot  where  the  sun  is  ever 
shining  and  flowers  bloom  perpetually. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  city  are  reputed  to  be  worth 
a  million  dollars  or  more;  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
persons  in  more  than  comfortable 
circumstances.  Less  than  one  hundred 
families  dwell  in  flats,  and  there  are 
no  slums,  no  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  no  tenement  sections.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  city  of  wealth  and  culture, 
and    by    all    preconceived   notions  of 
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economists,  Pasadena  should  be  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  undem- 
ocratic communities  in  the  land;  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  city  rejoices  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  fundamentally  demo- 
cratic municipal  charter  to  be  found 
in  the  world — a  charter  which  pro- 
vides that  the  city  shall  have  the 
power : — 

"To  purchase,  receive,  have,  hold, 
lease,  use,  and  enjoy,  property  of  every 
kind  and  description,  both  within  and 
without  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the 
common  benefit." 

It  furthermore  specifically  provides 
that  the  city  shall  have  the  power : — 

"To  construct  and  maintain  water 
works,  pipes,  pipe  lines,  acqueducts 
and  hydrants  for  supplying  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  with  water  and  the 
right  to  supply  water  to  persons  who 
live  without  the  city. 

"To  construct  and  maintain  gas  and 
electric  works  for  supplying  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  with  light,  heat  and 
power. 

"To  construct  and  maintain  works 
for  supplying  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants with  telephonic  and  telegraphic 
service. 

"To  construct  and  maintain  and  op- 
erate street  railways  and  other  means 
of  conveyance,  together  with  all  roll- 
ing stock,  power  houses,  equipment, 
appliances,  and  apparatus  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  operation,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  same." 

Having  thus  provided  that  the  mu- 
nicipality .might  primarily  establish 
itself  in  any  line  of  business  deemed 
by  the  citizens  to  be  for  the  public 
weal,  the  framcrs  of  the  charter,  evi- 
dently fearing  that  they  inadvertently 
overlooked  some  point  of  vantage 
where  some  individual  or  corporation 
was  already  established  in  some  line 
which  the  community  might  consider 
to  be  to  the  collective  advantage  to 
own,  rather  than  await  the  otherwise 
slow  process  of  establishing  and  build- 
ing up,  in  competition  with  said  es- 
tablished enterprises,  or  else  in  a 
spirit  of  sheer  democratic  abandon, 
provided   in    Section   23   of   Article   3, 


that  the  city  should  have  the  power : — 

"To  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
real  and  personal  property  of  every 
kind,  necessary  or  convenient  for  the 
use  of  said  city  or  its  inhabitants." 

Now  these  radical  and  progressive 
sections  of  the  most  radical  and  demo- 
cratic city  charter  in  America  were 
not  forced  upon  a  reluctant  and  pro- 
testing community  by  a  coterie  of  so- 
cialistic agitators,  but  were  evolved  by 
a  charter  commission  composed  of 
staid  business  men  and  letired  capital- 
ists, and  they  were  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
vote  of  the  wealthy,  staid  and  conser- 
vative home  owners  of  Pasadena.  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  above 
quoted,  looking  to  the  economic  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  Pasadena, 
this  remarkable  document  embodies  the 
practical  political  safeguards  of  popu- 
lar government  — the  Initiative,  Re- 
ferendum and  Right  of  Recall,  by 
which  the  citizens  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  initiate  desired 
legislation,  to  veto  undesired  legisla- 
tion, and  to  recall  or  discharge  unfaith- 
ful or  incompetent  city  officials  or  em- 
ployees. 

Having  thus  established  themselves 
in  this  model  and  modern  citadel  of 
municipal  democracy,*  the  citizens  of 
Pasadena  were  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
the  legitimate  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  natural  monopolies  — benefits 
which  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  have,  during  the  last  half 
century,  made  scores  of  multimillion- 
aires at  the  expense  of  the  wealth  of 
the  citizens  and  the  purity  of  munici- 
pal government. 

About  this  time  there  was  organized 
in  Southern  California  a  corporation 
known  as  the  Edison  Electric  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  Los  An- 
geles, which  proposed,  under  its  char- 
ter, to  engage  in  the  business  of  fur- 
nishing heat,  light  and  power  to  the 
urban  and  suburban  population  of  all 
Southern    California.     The   organizers 


*City  charter  adopted  May,  19OT;  amended 
by  Recall  provisions  and  other  sections,  Feb- 
ruary, 1905.  uigiiizea  Dy  %_J  vj'^^pi  i-v- 
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of  this  corporation  were  long-headed 
and  far-sighted,  but  fortunately  they 
were  no  match  for  the  framers  of  the 
Pasadena  city  charter,  as  later  devel- 
opments demonstrated. 

The  first  move  of  this  corporation, 
after  establishing  a  siphon  connection 
between  the  great  water  falls  of  the 
Kern  River  and  its  treasury,  was  to  be- 
gin a  system  of  consolidation.  That 
is  to  say,  having  monopolized  the 
water  power  of  the  great  San  Bernar- 
dino range  of  mountains,  and  having 
tapped  the  mighty  water  power  of  the 
Kern  River,  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  of  benevolent  assimilation  pro- 
ceeded to  augment  their  original  cap- 
italization and  absorb  everything  in 
sight  in  their  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  the  Edison  Electric  Company 
had  practically  wiped  out  competition 
and  was  master  of  the  situation  in 
every  municipality  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, from  Santa  Barbara  on  the 
north  to  Santa  Anna  on  the  south,  and 


from  Santa  Monica  on  the  west  to  Red- 
lands  on  the  east,  the  sole  and  single 
exception  being  Los  Angeles.  In  most 
of  these  thirty  or  more  cities  this  cor- 
poration controlled  not  only  the  light 
and  power,  but  the  gas  service  as  well. 
From  an  insignificant  corporation  with 
a  paltry  few  hundred  thousand  capi- 
talization, this  modern  colossus  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  upon,  until  its 
capital  totalled  twelve  million  dollars 
and  its  stock  operations  staggered  the 
imagination.* 

About  the  time  it  had  gotten  square- 
ly settled  on  its  throne  of  an  absolute 
private  monopoly  and  had  put  on  the 
soft  pedal  to  the  tune  of  "all  the  traf- 
fic would  bear,*'  something  happened; 
and  it  happened  in  Pasadena,  the  city 
of  wealth  and  culture.  Other  cities 
that  found  themselves  in  the  grip  of  the 
heat,  light  and  power  octopus  tried  in 
vain  the  poor  expedient  of  establishing 

•The  total  capital  stock  of  this  corporation 
at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  article  was 
thirty  million  dollars.  ^  | 
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local  competing  private  plants,  and  they 
competed  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
*Taddy"  with  his  wheelbarrow  would 
compete  in  the  freight  carrying  busi- 
ness with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Wherever  local  private  enterprise 
entered  the  field  against  the  Edison 
Electric  Company,  it  found  rates 
lowered  to  the  killing  point,  while  the 
great  corporation  merely  recompensed 
itself  and  recouped  its  treasury  by 
raising  the  rates  in  those  cities  where 
its  monopoly  prevailed.  Thus  the  re- 
sources and  helpless  subserviency  of 
one  community  were  used  to  conquer 
the  belligerent  and  protesting  con- 
sumers of  heat,  light  and  power  in 
more  enterprising  and  less  subservient 
sections  and  cities  — tactics  as  old  at 
least  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  as  eflfective  as  the  law  of  gravity. 

So  all  went  well  for  the  monopolistic 
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light,  heat  and  power  colossus,  which 
gorged  at  one  end  with  excessive 
rates  and  charges,  to  the  limit  of  hu- 
man patience,  and  disgorged  at  the 
other  end  bad  service,  arrogance,  in- 
tolerance, discourtesy  and  a  large  as- 
sortment of  well-developed  additions 
to  millionaires*  row. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  curtain  went  up  on  the  drama  of 
the  people  against  public  utility  cor- 
porations, and  of  the  happenings  at 
this  juncture  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
let  those  speak  who  actively  partici- 
pated in  them. 

"The  question  of  municipal  owner- 
ship of  a  lighting  plant  was  not  an 
issue  in  my  first  campaign,"  said 
William  Waterhouse,  known  to  all 
Southern  California  as  the  father  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Pasadena,  and 
who  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
the  spring  of  1905;  "but  the  issue  at 
stake  was  the  municipal  ownership  of 
the  city's  water  supply,  and  the  entire 
administration,  including  the  city 
council,  was  elected  on  a  platform  em- 
bodying this  proposition.  Soon  after 
assuming  office,  I  became  satisfied  that 
the  water  question  was  not  the  only  one 
demanding  consideration.  The  city 
was  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
lighting  of  her  streets  and  public  build- 
ings, and  the  service  rendered  was 
about  as  bad  as  could  be  imagined. 
I  started  an  investigation  and  in  a  very 
short  time  accumulated  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  city  was  being  de- 
frauded. The  city's  contract  called  for 
sixteen  candle-power  lights.  Test 
after  test  proved  the  lamps  to  be  of 
an  efficiency  as  low  a<^  one  candle- 
power,  and  in  no  cases  higher  than  six 
candle-power.  I  accumulated  a  mass 
of  evidence  showing  conclusively  this 
fraud.  I  called  the  city's  attention  to 
the  situation  and  we  undertook  to 
adjust  the  matter  with  the  corpora- 
tion. The  officials  laughed  at  us, 
pointed  out  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract with  the  city,  and  assured  us 
that  we  were  getting  what  we  paid 
for.  In  the  light  of  this  situation  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  making 
of  this  contract  are  of  interest  to  the 
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public  as  showing  that  for  'ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain'  the 
modern  private  corporation  makes  Bret 
Harte's  ancient  Celestial  appear  in  the 
light  of  the  veriest  amateur. 

**Some  years  ago  the  city  granted 
an  *exclusive'  franchise  to  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
railway  on  condition  that  the  company, 
during  the  life  of  its  fifty-year  fran- 
chise, should  furnish  free  to  the  city 
its  lights  for  all  public  purposes.  Hav- 
ing obtained  its  franchise,  the  company 
soon  tired  of  furnishing  free  lights  to 
the  city  and  through  a  *dummy'  it 
made  application  for  a  franchise  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  through  the  city. 
This  franchise  was  granted  and  the 
*joker'  in  it  was  that  the  franchise  did 
not  provide  against  electrization.  The 
old  company,  who  was  secretly  behind 
the  new  franchise,  immediately  set  up 
the  claim  that  the  city  had  violated 
the  provisions  of  its  exclusive  fran- 
chise, and  it  therefore  canceled  the 
free-lighting  contract  with  the  city. 
The  contract  in  force  when  my  admin- 
istration came  into  power  was  the 
result.  We  were  utterly  unable  to 
bring  the  corporation  to  terms,  and  we 


finally  held  up  the  lighting  bills.  The 
corporation  brought  suit  to  collect, 
and  though  the  suits  are  still  pending, 
the  city  has  won  in  every  court  to 
date.  Meanwhile  the  corporation 
threatened  to  turn  off  the  lights  and 
leave  the  city  in  darkness.  The  fight 
had  reached  an  acute  stage.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Either  we  must 
surrender  to  the  dishonest  methods  of 
the  private  corporation,  or  resort,  as 
we  had  perfect  right  to  do  under  the 
city  charter,  to  a  municipal  lighting 
plant.  Up  to  this  point,  there  had 
been  no  public  agitation  for  a  munici- 
pal lighting  plant,  and  the  project  had 
been  barely  broached  between  myself 
and  the  council,  as  a  matter  of  last 
resort.  In  preparation  for  this  eventua- 
tion,  however,  I  had  had  estimates 
made,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  plant  for  furnishing  the 
city  with  its  own  lights,  but  not  with 
the  expectation  of  entering  the  com- 
mercial field.  The  threat  of  the  pri- 
vate company  to  leave  the  city  in  dark- 
ness brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  I 
called  the  council  together  and  sub- 
mitted my  plans  to  them,  with  the 
result  that  a  resolution  was  introduced 
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and  passed,  submitting  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  a  proposition  to  vote  a 
bond  issue  of  $125,000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  municipal  lighting 
plant  for  Pasadena.  This  action  of  the 
council  was  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
a  clear  sky.  It  electrified  the  people 
and  it  brought  into  action  at  once  all 
the  deterrent  force  of  the  powerful 
electric  company  and  its  allied  corpor- 
ate interests.  The  battle  was  bitterly 
fought.  Every  newspaper  in  the  city 
opposed  municipal  ownership.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution  in  the  council  I 
received  a  call  from  the  president  of 
the  lighting  corporation,  who  advanced 
every  argument,  from  'patriotism'  to 
the  'interests  of  the  poor  widows  and 
orphans'  who  owned  stock  in  his 
company,  in  a  vain  effort  to  convince 
me  of  the  error  of  my  way  as  a  public 
official ;   to    all    of   which    I    turned    a 


deaf  ear.  Finally  the  day  of  election 
dawned  and  the  battle  raged  until  the 
last  vote  was  polled.  When  the  votes 
were  counted  the  city  had  won  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  and  had 
just  seven  votes  to  spare.  This  vic- 
tory, however,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle.  Suits  were  instituted 
by  the  private  corporation,  which  are 
still  pending,  attacking  the  city's  right 
to  engage  in  municipal  lighting.  The 
bonds  were  refused  by  every  local 
financial  institution  and  were  finally 
purchased  by  private  parties.  Every 
obstruction  that  could  be  devised  by 
a  great  corporation  in  dire  distress  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  municipal 
undertaking.  Necessary  supplies  were 
delayed,  construction  work  impeded, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  building  of  the 
plant  the  municipal  election  came  on. 
The  struggle  was  even  more  bitter  than 
that  over  the  bond  issue.  My  op- 
ponent, though  the  candidate  of  the 
opponents  of  municipal  ownership,  ran 
upon  a  platform  as  zealous  in  its 
advocacy  of  municipal  ownership  as 
the  one  upon  which  I  stood.  My  de- 
feat was  accomplished  by  means  and 
methods  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary 
at  this  time  to  comment,  but  the  sig- 
nificant and  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
election  to  me  was,  that,  no  diflFerence 
who  gained  the  day,  the  municipal 
ownership  education  of  the  people  was 
complete,  and  with  the  Initiative,  Re- 
ferendum and  Right  of  Recall  in  their, 
hands,  no  administration  would  dare 
defeat  the  work  so  well  begun." 

"I  was  not  a  convert  to  municipal 
ownership  when  elected,  though  mak- 
ing my  race  for  the  office  upon  a  plat- 
form demanding  it,"  confessed  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  Early,  banker  and  capital- 
ist, who  succeeded  Mayor  Waterhouse, 
and  who  is  the  present  mayor  of  Pasa- 
dena; "but  I  put  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  juror,  who,  having  an  opinion 
in  the  case,  was  nevertheless  open  to 
conviction,  and  my  nearly  two  years 
in  office  has  absolutely  convinced  me 
that  municipal  ownership  is  not  only 
a  success  but  from  every  standpoint  de- 
sirable. It  can  only  be  made  a  success, 
however,  by  divorcing  the  department 
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of  municipal  public  utilities  from  poli- 
tics and  operating  it  upon  the  same 
basis  which  insures  success  to  private 
enterprise.  Heads  of  departments  and 
all  employees  must  be  chosen  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  efficiency.  Our 
municipal  lighting  plant  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  from  its  inception 
and  under  the  most  adverse  of  circum- 
stances. The  city  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  its  selection  of  a  manager 
for  its  lighting  plant,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Koiner,  whose  reports  show 
better  than  anything  I  could  say  the 
success  which  has  attended  Pasadena's 
venture  in  municipal  ownership.  Dur- 
ing my  two  years'  administration,  we 
have  held  two  bond  elections,  voting 
money  to  improve  and  complete  our 
plant.  That  the  issue  is  popular  with 
the  public  is  best  evidenced  by  their 
vote.  The  first  election  was  held  under 
the  administration  of  my  predecessor, 
May  3,  1906,  and  was  for  an  authorized 
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bond  issue  of  $125,000  and  resulted  as 
follows:  For,  944;  against,  451 ;  major- 
ity for,  2  to  I.  February  20,  1908, 
authorizing  bond  issue  of  $50,000 :  For, 
1385;  against,  454;  majority  for,  3  to  i. 
February  11,  1909,  authorizing  bond 
issue  of  $150,000:  For,  2392;  against, 
337;  majority  for,  7  to  i. 

The  first  two  bond  issues,  plus 
$53,332,  used  from  the  city's  General 
Fund,  enabled  us  to  complete  our 
plant  and  light  the  city  in  every  de- 
partment. We  also  found  that  we  had 
considerable  energy  to  spare  and  in 
answer  to  a  general  demand  we  en- 
tered the  commercial  field,  as  an  ex- 
periment. So  great  was  our  success  in 
this  venture  and  so  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  that  the  latest  bond  issue  for 
increasing  our  plant  to  care  for  all  com- 
mercial business  offered,  carried  by  the 
astonishing  vole  of  7  to  i.  Yes,  munici* 
pal  ownership  in  Pasadena  is  a  pro- 
nounced   and    an    unqualified    success. 
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It  has  the  confident  endorsement  of 
almost  the  entire  community,  and  no 
administration  hostile  to  it  can  ever 
attain  power  here  again,  and  any  ad- 
ministration that  proves  recreant  to  its 
trust  in  this  direction  will  invite 
political  oblivion  via  the  Recall  route." 
Manager  Koiner's  last  quarterly  re- 
port is  a  very  material  evidence  for 
Mayor  Early's  pronouncement  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership.     It  is  as  fol- 

^^^s-  Earnings 

November $3,659.25 

December  4,405.63 

January   4>985.78 

$i3»050.66 
Total    operating    expenses 
for      the      above      three 
months    5,546.31 

rvu  u  .   .  $7,504.35 

Three  months    interest   on 

standing  bonds  $1,812.51 

Three  months'  sinking  fund 

charge     on     outstanding 

bonds  @  2lA  per  cent...    1,093,77 
Three  months    charges  for 

depreciation  @  5  per  cent  3,000.00 

"$5,906.28 
Surplus    $1,598.07 


"The  output  in  K.W.H  was  348,791. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distri- 
bution per  K.  W.  H.  was  .01595.  The 
total  cost,  including  manufacturing, 
distribution,  interest  on  bonds,  sinking 
fund  and  depreciation  was  .0328  per 
K.W.H.  This,  you  will  note,  includes 
all  costs. 

**It  is  not  a  question  at  th^'s  time  as 
to  whether  the  City  of  Pasadena  should 
supply  its  citizens  with  light  and 
power— IT  IS  DOING  IT,  and  the  re- 
sults attained  thus  far,  as  hereinafter 
stated,  dictate  that  it  should  continue 
to  do  so. 

"The  municipal  plant  is  operated  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Pasadena,  NOT  operated  for 
profit,  and  is  not  burdened  by  divi- 
dends on  large  issues  of  stock  and 
higher  rate  bonds  interest.  The  rates 
are  fixed  by  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  energy,  plus 
the  charges  for  taking  care  of  bond 
interest,  depreciation  and  a  sinking 
fund.  Therefore,  the  rates  established 
by  the  city  are  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
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ering  the  actual  cost  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  a  modern  plant  having  the 
benefit  of  the  latest  engineering  prac- 
tice." 

"At  the  time  the  city  began  supply- 
ing its  own  lights,"  said  Manager 
Koiner,  "it  was  paying  the  private 
corporation  an  aggregate  of  $1,500  per 
month  for  public  lighting  service. 
Under  the  old  contract  with  the  Edison 
Electric  Company  the  rate  charged  for 
street  lighting  was  $6.50  a  month  for 
arc  lights  and  65  cents  per  month  for 
16  candle-power  incandescents,  all  op- 
erated on  a  moonlight  schedule,  or  ap-: 
proximately  3,000  hours  per  annum. 
The  rate  charged  by  ihe  municipal 
plant  for  street  lighting  is  $5.00  per 
month  for  arc  lights  and  $1.25  per 
month  for  Tungsten  lamps.  For  all 
other  current  furnished  the  city  we 
charge  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
Most  of  this  current  is  used  in  lighting 
cluster  posts  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
These  posts  carry  a  total  of  1600  lamps, 
and    the    Edison    Company    formerly 


charged  five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
This  service  was  paid  for  under  the 
old  arrangement  by  private  subscrip- 
tion among  the  merchants,  and  only 
fifty  posts  were  lighted.  A  comparison 
of  the  service  formerly  rendered  the 
city  under  contract  with  the  private 
company  and  that  which  she  now  ren- 
ders herself  is  as  follows: 

Edison  City 

Arcs   69        308 

No.  of  cluster  posts  lighted 124 

32  C.P.  lamps 56 

16  C.P.  lamps 1518      

40  C.P.  Tungstens 525 

A  comparison  of  16  C.P.  lamps  would  be: 

Edison 2,093 

City   4,859 

or  an  increase  of  132  per  cent,  being  ap- 
proximately 2  1-3  times  as  much  as  it  was 
before. 

"Under  the  old  contract  with  the 
private  corporation  the  city  would  now 
be  paying  $3,000  per  month  for  what 
the  city  supplies  at  a  cost  of  $1,155  per 
month,  so  that  considering  the  in- 
creased   amount    of    light    at    present 
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used,  in  connection  with  the  reduced 
rate,  the  city  is  really  and  actually 
ahead  of  the  old  private  lighting  con- 
tract $1,845  P^r  month,  or  $22,140  per 
annum.  Besides,  the  city  now  secures 
a  lamp  of  the  highest  efficiency,  giving 
a  perfectly  white  light,  at  cost ;  where- 
as, under  private  ownership,  the  city 
secured  the  lowest  possible  efficiency, 
giving  a  yellow  glare,  and  at  an  exor- 
bitant price. 

"But  it  is  when  we  enter  the  com- 
mercial field  that  the  really  vast  finan- 
cial benefits  to  the  public  of  munici- 
pal ownership  are  observed.  When  the 
municipal  plant  began  supplying  city 
light  and  power,  the  rate  charged  pri- 
vate consumers  throughout  the  city  by 
the  Edison  Company  was  15  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  less  five  per  cent  for 
prompt  payment,  or  14.25  cents  net. 
The  city  immediately  cut  the  rate  to 
eight  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  reduc- 
tion of  43  per  cent.  Within  three 
months,  or  as  fast  as  the  meters  could 
be  installed,  we  took  on  750  consum- 
ers, which  was  the  capacity  of  the 
plant.  The  average  bill  of  these  con- 
sumers at  the  old  rate  was  $375  per 
month.  The  average  bill  under  the 
city  rate  is  $2.50  per  month,  which 
represents  a  saving  to  each  patron  of 
the  city  plant  of  $1.25  per  month,  or 
$15.00  per  annum.  This  represents  a 
total  saving  for  the  750  consumers  now 
on  the  city's  books  of  $11,250  per  an- 
num. With  the  expenditure  of  the 
$150,000  just  voted  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  municipal  plant,  we  will  be  able 
to  care  for  the  entire  5,000  and  odd 
consumers  of  the  city.  Either  the  Ed- 
ison Electric  Company  must  eventually 
meet  the  city  rate  in  every  portion  of 
the  city,  as  they  are  now  doing  on 
every  street  where  the  city  can  at 
present  give  municipal  service,  or  lose 
the  entire  business  of  the  city  to  the 
municipal  plant.  This  means  that 
within  eighteen  months  every  resident 
of  Pasadena  will  enjoy  the  present  city 


rate  of  eight  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  as 
against  the  old  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

"On  the  basis  of  saving  already 
shown  by  the  750  present  consumers  of 
city  current,  this  means  an  individual 
saving  of  $15.00  for  each  of  the  five 
thousand  consumers  of  light,  heat  and 
power  in  Pasadena,  or  a  total  of  more 
than  $75,000  per  annum  saved  to  the 
people  of  this  city.  This  $75,000  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  plus  the 
saving  on  public  lighting  of  $22,140, 
makes  an  annual  aggregate  saving  of 
more  than  $100,000  on  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $378,332;  and  this  enormous 
saving  is  effected  at  a  price  which  pro- 
vides a  sinking  fund  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  plant,  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt,  and  five  per  cent  charges  for  de- 
preciation, which  will  give  a  fund  to 
rebuild  the  plant  in  twenty  years,  and 
still  leave  a  comfortable  annual  surplus 
in  the  city  treasury.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  financial  saving,  is  the  still 
greater  gain  of  splendid  service,  cour- 
teous treatment,  and  the  absolute  aban- 
donment by  the  private  company  of  the 
old  ^public  be  damned'  air.  Instead  of 
the  public  standing  around,  hat  in 
hand,  in  obsequious  deference  to  the 
toplofty  airs  of  a  private  monopoly,  it 
is  the  corporation  itself  which  begs 
for  favors  and  tips  its  hat  in  deferen- 
tial respect  to  the  public.  Instead  of 
being  the  master,  with  dictatorial 
power,  it  has  taken  its  true  place  as 
the  servant  of  the  public,  and,  with 
hat  in  hand,  awaits  the  ultimate  and 
imperative  command  of  the  municipal 
plant  to  *fold  its  tent'  and,  like  the 
fabled  Arab,  'silently  steal  away.' " 

Thus  did  the  modern  David  of  public 
ownership  smite  the  Goliath  of 
private  monopoly,  and  so  is  told  the 
story  of  what  happened  in  Pasadena, 
the  wealthiest  city  in  proportion  to  its 
population  in  the  nation,  operating 
under  the  most  democratic  city  char- 
ter in  America. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WESTERN  ARTIST 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 


IN  the  wonderful  south-west  of  the 
United  States,  including  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah,  with  its  weird  geolog- 
ical formations,  its  prismatic  colorings, 
its  appalling  chasms,  its  awful  reaches 
of  silent  desert,  its  eternal  sunshine, 
its  endless  variet)^  of  race  and  cos- 
tume, there  is  growing  up  a  school  of 
painting  which  promises  to  be  as 
unique  and  distinct  as  is  the  country 
itself. 

The  few  Eastern  artists,  such  as 
Remington,  Moran,  Grole,  Lungren 
and  others,  who  have  painted  here  and 


then  exhibited  their  canvases  under 
the  leaden  skies  of  a  less  favored  land, 
have  been  invariably  accused  of  exag- 
geration, but  w-e  who  know  the  land 
and  love  its  varied  features,  know  that 
the  palette  contains  no  color  brilliant 
enough  to  catch  the  gold  of  a  Califor- 
nia poppy-field,  no  vermillion  vivid 
enough  to  express  the  glow  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona, no  sapphire,  no  turquoise,  rich 
enough  to  reproduce  the  jewel-like 
beauty  of  the  island  and  coast  scenery 
of  the  Pacific,  no  pinks  and  purples 
and  madder  lakes  startling  enough  t8 
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Dispossessed,"  one  of  Mr.  Judson's  strong  pictures 


more  than  suggest  the  wild  splashes 
of  color  nature  has  carelessly  experi- 
mented in  on  the  Colorado  and  other 
deserts  of  this  wonderful  region. 

Judson,  Redmond,  Borg,  Wendt, 
Symons,  Francisco,  Sauerwin,  Wach- 
tel,  Harmer,  Eytel,  and  Sharp,  are 
among  the  leading  exponents  of  this 
south-western  movement,  each  doing 
in  his  own  way  work  that  will  live 
and  that  in  time  will  demand  the  high- 
est praise  from  Eastern  critics  who 
know.  For  no  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
land  is  competent  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  work  of  those  who  depict  it. 
A  Ruskin,  a  Pater,  a  Whistler,  even, 
who  would  presume  to  judge  of  the 
work  of  a  man  with  whose  field  he 
was  ignorant,  would  but  reveal  an 
impertinence  and  a  vanity  to  which, 
unfortunately,  some  art  critics  are  no 
less  prone  than  are  some  art  patrons. 

While   it   might   seem   invidious   to 


pick  out  any  one  artist  for  special 
mention,  it  is  because  he  is  a  leader 
with  high  ideals,  a  painter  of  actual 
achievement,  a  teacher  of  many  pupils, 
wielding  a  far-reaching  influence,  that 
I  have  chosen  William  L.  Judson  as 
the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch.  Then, 
too,  perhaps  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  man  and  his  work  than  the  others, 
for  I  have  watched  both,  before  and 
since  his  advent  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1842, 
he  is  entitled  to  rest  upon  the  honors 
he  has  gained ;  yet  there  is  no  young 
artist  of  twenty-five,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  early  passion  for  his  exacting 
mistress  of  the  fleeting  vision,  who  is 
so  indefatigable  a  worker,  so  conscien- 
tious a  student,  so  tireless  an  explorer, 
as  is  Professor  Judson.  He  has 
honored  me  with  his  presence  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  Desert,  at  my 
camp-fires     in     the     Painted     Desert, 
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Propbssor  Judson  Painting  prom  Nature 


among  the  Indians,  at  the  ruined 
Franciscan  Missions,  at  the  Grand 
Canyon,  on  the  sand-dunes  at  Mon- 
terey, by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
mountain  heights,  in  the  Sequoias,  and 
in  sight  of  the  domes,  spires,  water- 
falls, trees  and  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Yosemite,  and  with  the  same  tireless 
energy,  persistent  faithfulness  and 
poetic  insight,  he  has  placed  them  all 
upon  canvases  that  will  live  as  memo- 
rials of  his  devotion  and  artistic  skill. 

He  was  but  ten  years  old  when  he 
reached  New  York,  attended  school  in 
Brooklyn,  became  a  fresco  painter, 
studied  art  under  John  Irving,  served 
through  the  Civil  War  four  years  and 
three  months,  holding  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment, and  painting  and  sketching  in 
every  leisure  moment.  The  Centen- 
nial   Exhibition   was   a   revelation   to 


him  in  art  possibilities  and  it  sent  him 
off  to  European  art  centers  to  study. 
He  spent  several  years  in  London  and 
Paris,  where  he  worked  under  the 
direction  mainly  of  Boulanger  and 
Lefebre. 

When  he  decided  to  begin  his  art 
career,  he  settled  in  London,  Canada, 
and  in  the  years  of  his  portrait  and 
other  painting  there  he  made  a  record 
and  left  an  influence  which  will  long 
be  remembered.  I  first  met  him  after 
his  enlarging  spirit  and  unconscious 
yielding  to  the  impulse  that  had  des- 
tined him  for  the  larger  and  wider  field 
of  the  Pacific  South-West  had  brought 
him  as  far  as  Chicago.  There  his  in- 
domitable energy  soon  exhausted  his 
never-too-robust  frame,  and  sixteen 
years  ago  he  removed  to  California, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  he  could 
manage   to   live   through   the   winter. 
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Coi^i^EGE  OP  FiNB  Arts  and  Nbw  Hai,i.  of  the  Arroyo  Guild 


And  it  is  just  like  the  man,  that  now,  at 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  he  has  for- 
gotten that  he  came  here  to  die,  for  he 
has  just  associated  two  other  indefatig- 
able workers  with  himself  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arroyo  Guild,  a  kind 
of  departmental  school  and  workshop 
in  the  applied  arts,  where  useful  and 
beautiful  things  will  be  made  by  skilled 
and  loving  hands. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Los 
Angeles  his  genius  for  expression,  teach- 
ing and  hard  work — three  phases  of 
life  in  which  he  excels — led  to  his  be- 
ing asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  In  five  years  the  work 
outgrew  its  quarters  and  he  erected  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  Arroyo 
Seco — the  dry  river  that  reaches  from 
the  mountains  above  Pasadena  to  Los 
Angeles.  This  beautiful  and  attractive 
building  has  been   enlarged   twice   to 


meet  its  enlarged  needs,  and  now  a 
seven  thousand  dollar  addition  is  be- 
ing completed  to  house  the  workshops 
and  studios  of  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
royo Guild. 

In  person.  Professor  Judson  is  slight 
and  frail-looking,  with  light  hair  and 
gentle  blue  eyes ;  but  in  his  slight  body 
there  is  a  fire  that  ever  burns,  a  will 
that  is  indomitable,  a  passion  for  work 
that  makes  l.im  heroic  to  me,  his  friend, 
and  all  who  know.  As  a  teacher,  he 
has  great  success,  for,  while  words  do 
not  flow  with  rapidity,  he  has  a  facil- 
ity and  refinement  of  expression  seldom 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  greater 
teachers  of  the  world — and  I  have 
heard  many  of  them.  As  an  artist  he 
has  great  fertility  of  resource  in  tech- 
nique— so  much  so  that  he  may  truth- 
fully be  termed  an  eclectic.  Though 
some  years  ago  he  contiibuted  a  very 
funny  paper  to  our  leading  Western 
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magazine  on  "How  I  Became  an  Im- 
pressionist," which,  like  some  of  Mark 
Twain's  "funnyisms,"  some  people 
have  taken  very  seriously — he  follows 
that,  as  well  as  any  other  method  that 
enables  him  to  present  that  which  ap- 
peals to  his  own  soul.  Indeed,  he  has 
a  singular  facility  in  adapting  the 
method  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  I 
believe  the  Desert  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon really  made  an  impressionist  of 
him ;  for  how  can  any  man  even  paint 
these  bewildering  and  vast  "presences," 
in  any  other  than  the  impressionistic 
manner?  I  have  seen  him  paint  a  sea 
coast  scene  entirely  with  the  knife,  a 
mode  of  handling  equally  adapted  to 
the  laying  on  of  broad  and  brilliant  sky 
masses,  and  to  the  roughly  granulated 
surfaces  of  sand  and  rocky  foreground. 

I  well  remember  the  delight  Carl 
Eytel,  the  desert  artist,  showed  when 
he  first  grasped  this  method  of  hand- 
ling color  for  his  desert  canvases.  I 
have  several  painted  at  that  time  and 
they  show  a  perfect  revelry  of  joy  in 
the  use  of  a  new  medium  of  expression. 
To  Judson,  method  is  secondary,  re- 
sult everything. 

And  what  is  the  result  he  aims  at? 
To  me  it  seems  that  one  expression 
will  state  it,  viz. :  the  poetic  interpreta- 
tion of  nature.  Judson  believes  that, 
technically,  the  artists  of  two  genera- 
tions ago  had  practically  attained  per- 
fection. What  then  remained  for  them 
to  do?  Was  there  a  step  ahead ?  Then 
Corot  came,  and  thousands  were 
thrilled  into  the  dawn  of  the  poetic 
conception  of  nature,  until  "Corotism" 
became  a  cult,  almost  a  "fad."  But 
behind  it  all  was  a  divine  impulse,  a 
yearning  for  the  spiritual  as  differenti- 
ated from  the  material  and  physical. 
Then  came  Cazin,  who  electrified  his 
students  into  poetry.  Mere  mechanical 
and  technical  perfection  availed  noth- 
ing unless  the  soul  were  there.  Like 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  Browning's  stir- 
ring poem,  faultlessness  in  handling 
the  subject  from  the  technical  view- 
point meant  nothing  unless  the  soul 
was  there. 

"I  am  bold  to  say 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know, 


What  I  see,     .     .     . 

Do  easily,  too, — when  I  say,  perfectly, 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps :     .     .     . 

At  any  rate,  'tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 

No   sketches   first,   no   studies;   that's 

long  past ! 
I   do   what   many   dream   of   all   their 

lives, 
— Dream?  Strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to 

do, 
And  fail  in  doing. 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the 

stretch — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me !" 

Poor  Andrea !  Who  cannot  feel  with 
him  as  that  sad  wail  of  despair  bursts 
from  him:  "Out  of  me,  out  of  me!" 
He  lacked  the  play,  the  insight,  the 
stretch — the  soul.  Judson  may  not 
equal  Andrea  in  technical  quality, — 
though  he's  a  conscientious  worker  in 
this  regard, — but  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  has  the  poetic  play,  the  poetic  in- 
sight, the  poetic  imagination.  I  once 
heard  him  give  verbal  expression  to 
this  thought  of  poetic  expression,  and 
with  a  quotation  from  his  lecture,  I  will 
conclude  this  brief  sketch,  for  to  quote 
will  serve  a  double  purpose, — let  him 
tell  his  own  idea,  and  in  the  telling  re- 
veal his  literary  quality. 

"This  art  we  talk  so  much  about, 
what  means  it? 

"Let  me  describe.  Here  is  a  young 
woman,  let  us  say.  She  carries  in  her 
hand  a  thin  board  covered  with  dabs 
of  colored  minerals,  and  with  a  brush 
of  pig's  hair.  She  transfers  at  her  own 
sweet  will  these  colored  pigments  to  a 
canvas, — here  a  patch  of  yellow,  there 
a  dab  of  blue,  here  a  dusty  roll  of 
neutral  gray,  or  a  smear  of  red.  So 
she  patches  and  dabs  and  smears  the 
canvas,  perhaps  for  a  day,  perhaps  for 
a  month.  Then  her  friends  come  in 
and  look  at  her  dabbling,  and  you  can 
see  their  eyes  kindle  or  grow  large  and 
moist ;  you  see  the  clasped  hands  and 
hear  the  exclamations  of  emotion,  and 
the  worker  is  pleased  she  has  worked. 

"But  there  are  three  broad  classes 
of  art.    Let  us  note  ^these^oOglc 
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*'IIa(l  the  young  woman  merely  cov- 
ered the  canvas  with  a  design  of  lines 
after  a  pattern,  no  matter  what  grace 
of  contour  or  beauty  of  tint  had  been 
employed,  she  would  have  remained 
a  mechanist. 

"But  suppose  she  had  introduced  into 
the  work  the  likeness  of  some  real  or 
living  thing,  say  a  bird,  for  instance, 
and  she  has  caught  the  burnish  of  its 
plumage  and  all  the  refinements  of  tone 
and  tintings  and  modellings  of  outline, 
so  that  every  onlooker  would  immedi- 
ately exclaim ;  'There's  a  robin !'  Then  I 
know  that  our  young  lady  is  something 
more  than  a  mechanist ;  she  is  an  artist  1 

"But  suppose  she  has  ^one  still  fur- 
ther than  this.  She  has  given  the 
swelling  throat,  the  high-lifted  open 
beak,  the  flutter  of  wing,  the  sway  of 
body,  the  thrill  of  ecstatic  emotion  as 
he  pours  out  the  language  of  his  full 


little  heart  in  a  song.  Ah!  Now  I 
know  that  she  is  something  more  than 
an  artist.  She  is  an  idealist,  a  poet, 
and  such  an  one  can  afford  to  despise 
the  mechanism  and  even  the  art  on 
occasion.  She  will  always  be  welcome, 
for  she  has  a  message  to  the  soul  of  us 
which  we  are  glad  to  receive." 

Though  Professor  Judson  is  no 
longer  young  in  years,  he  is  young  in 
heart  and  ambition  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  now  that  the  struggling  epoch 
is  past  and  the  way  is  open  for  him  to 
travel  and  paint  to  his  heart's  content, 
we  may  confidently  look  for  larger 
and  greater  things  from  his  brush  than 
he  has  ever  yet  given  us — works  that 
will  enrich  and  benefit  the  world,  even 
after  he  has  gone,  for  he  has  learned 
the  great  art  of  making  all  of  his  can- 
vases give  to  the  world  his  message  of 
uplift,  joy,  inspiration  and  love. 


THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  IN 
SWITZERLAND 

By  THEODORE  CURTI 


IViik  Introduction  by  George  Judson  Ring,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Direct  Legislation  League 


Note:  In  order  to  give  the  American 
people  through  one  of  its  leading  magazines 
a  clear  and  authoritative  statement  as  to 
the  workings  of  Direct  Legislation  in  Switz- 
erland, the  following  paper  was  especially 
prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Theodore  Curti, 
the  distinguished  Swiss  statesman  and 
journalist. 

Now  that  Direct  Legislation  through  the  In- 
itiative and  Referendum  is  passing  from  the 
stage  of  advocacy  by  reformers  to  an  active 
issue  in  American  politics,  there  naturally 
develops  among  thoughtful  people,  to  whom 
this  method  of  law-making  is  a  new  sub- 
ject of  thought,  a  great  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  workings  of  the  "experiment" 
in  Switzerland,  where  it  has  been  most  fully 
utilized.  Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  our 
information  comes  from  non-Swiss  inves- 
tigators— French,  English,  German,  Bel- 
gian, American — and  conclusions  vary  with 
what  one  were  tempted  to  call  the  predes- 
tined view-point  of  the  writers. 


It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  most 
able  Swiss  writer  upon  this  subject,  Theo- 
dore Curti,  is  almost  unknown  to  English 
and  American  readers.  Yet  Curti's  great 
work,  The  Referendum:  A  History  of 
Popular  Legislation  in  Switzerland^  has 
been  translated  from  the  original  German 
into  French  and  Russian,  and  stands  to-day 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative  utter- 
ance upon  the  theory,  history  and  results 
of  direct  democracy  in  the  Alpine  republic. 

While  studying  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum in  Switzerland  last  summer,  I  was 
constantly  directed  to  "see  Mr.  Curti,"  by 
all  classes  of  informers.  I  was  assured  that 
"Curti  will  know."  But  Mr.  Curti,  since 
retiring  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Congress 
in  1902,  has  been  chief  editor  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
was  bound  to  be  a  very  busy  man.  I  went, 
however,  and  was  well  repaid  for  that  long 
ride  to  Frankfort,  Germany,  because  Mr. 
Curti  not  only  "knew,"  but  I  found  him 
uigiiizea  oy  'vj  vj'v.'^bCi-v- 
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vitally  interested  in  the  progress  of  Direct 
Legislation  the  world  around.  A  partial 
result  of  the  visit  is  the  present  article, 
fresh  from  his  pen,  which  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

Mr.  Curti's  qualifications  as  a  writer  upon 
the  Referendum  may  be  indicated  by  a 
brief  account  of  his  career.  Born  at  Rap- 
perswyl,  Switzerland,  in  1848,  he  received 
a  university  training  in  medicine  and  law, 
but  being  more  interested  in  social  and 
political  problems,  began  writing  for  polit- 
ical journals.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
we  find  him  war  correspondent  in 
Alsace  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
for  the  same  paper  he  now  directs. 
He  was  Paris  correspondent  for  the  same 
journal  in  1877,  during  the  critical  days 
of  the  French  Republic.  Returning  home 
in  1879,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Zurich  Post,  a  democratic  news- 
paper which  has  wielded  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  progressive  Swiss  politics.  S^nt 
to  the  Federal  Congress  from  Zurich  in 
1881,  later  elected  to  various  posts  of  re- 
sponsibility, both  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative, in  the  local  governments  of  Zurich 
and  St.  Gall,  he  was  again,  in  1894,  elected 
to  represent  St.  Gall  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
resigning  in  1902  to  accept  his  present  posi- 
tion of  director  of  one  of  the  greatest  lib- 
eral-democratic'newspapers  of  world-wide 
circulation,  which  he  conducts  with  signal 
ability  and  success. 

In  addition  to  his  great  history  of  the 
Swiss  Referendum,  Mr.  Curti  is  the  author 
of  The  Rights  of  the  Swiss  People,  A 
History  of  Stvitserland  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  several  poetic  and  dramatic 
works. 

A  man  of  scholarly  instincts  and  attain- 
ments, of  democratic  view-point,  vast 
knowledge  of  international  affairs,  and 
twenty  years*  experience  in  helping  form 
that  body  of  laws  and  institutions  which 
has  placed  Switzerland  in  the  vanguard  of 
enlightened  nations,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  in  Mr.  Curti  a  writer  quite  as  capable 
(to  put  it  with  extreme  modesty)  of  under- 
standing what  Direct  Legislation  means  to 
the  political  life  of  his  native  land  as  the 
transient  investigator,  who,  as  a  usual  thing, 
estimates  the  valu«  of  the  new  order  of  things 
solely  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
desirability  of  certain  laws  which  have  been 
accepted   or  rejected  by  the  Swiss  people. 

As  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Curti  has 
adopted  the  form  of  an  open  letter  for  his 
essay.  In  translating,  I  have  collaborated 
with  Mr.  William  F.  Renz,  a  capable  Ger- 
man scholar.  The  result  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Curti,  who  responds  that  "the 
translation    renders    my    opinions    exactly." 

GEORGE  JUDSON  KING. 


Dear  Mr.  King: — 

During  your  recent  investigating  trip 
in  Europe,  you  paid  me  the  honor  of  a 
visit,  asking  my  opinion  regarding  the 
value  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
as  factors  in  the  political  progress  of 
Switzerland.  You  also  asked  me  to 
answer,  in  an  open  letter,  some  specific 
questions  pertaining  to  the  subject, 
urging  as  a  reason  that  my  ideas  would 
interest  and  carry  weight  with  the 
American  people,  since  I  am  the  author 
of  a  book  and  many  articles  upon  popu- 
lar legislation  in  that  country.  I  now 
take  the  pleasure  of  complying  with 
your  request. 

Naturally  I  do  not  care  to  set  myself 
up  as  a  judge  of  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  setting  forth  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  the  Swiss  Referendum,  particu- 
larly as  applied  to  statute  law,  which 
institution  several  American  states 
have  added  to  their  constitutions  and 
others  are  considering. 

The  similarity  of  the  Swiss  and 
American  forms  of  government  makes 
my  task  an  easy  one.  The  Referendum 
is  not  aprinciple  which  concerns  one  or  two 
countries  only;  it  coficerns  all  countries.  It 
is  a  political  omen;  it  signifies  a  gen- 
eral awakening  of  the  people  to  their 
right  to  build  the  state.  This  omen 
and  this  awakening  has  a  historic  back- 
ground and  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  the 
future  development  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  At  least  I  am  convinced 
that  this  system  of  law  making  by  the 
people  will  follow  the  world-wide  adop- 
tion of  the  English  parliamentary  sys- 
tem and  eventually  perfect  or  replace 
it. 

It  is  easily  Understood  that  the 
United  States  should  postulate  the 
same  democratic  principles  as  Switzer- 
land. Both  are  republics;  both  are 
federal  unions;  the  structure  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  was  patterned 
after  the  American  union.  In  former 
years  Switzerland  was  a  federation  of 
states.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution she  made  a  short-lived  attempt 
at  unification.  Under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  she  became  a  loosely  com- 
bined, flexible  union,  which,  after  the 
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downfall  of  the  protector,  again  gave 
way  to  a  federation  of  states.  In  the 
revolutionary  year  of  1848,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  civil  war  in  which  the  pro- 
gressive party  was  victorious,  she 
finally  became  a  union  of  states — and 
this  time  a  real  one.  The  champions 
and  founders  of  this  union,  more  than 
once  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
task,  have  been  prompted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States.  They 
vested  the  law-making  power  in  an  as- 
sembly of  two  houses,  one  of  which 
represents  the  people,  the  other  the 
cantons.  The  main  difference  in  the 
structure  lies  in  the  executive  branch. 
In  America  it  is  placed  in  a  President, 
elected  indirectly  by  the  people,  while 
in  Switzerland  we  have  a  "Bnndesrat," 
or  executive  cabinet,  composed  of 
seven  members,  elected  by  both 
chambers  of  the  federal  congress. 
In    methods    of    legislation,    in    civil 


and  religious  liberties,  the  two  coun- 
tries have  much  in  common.  They 
are  closely  related  also  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  popular  government,  and  in 
the  means  employed.  Many  cantons  of 
Switzerland  had  retained  from  olden 
times  the  "Landsgemeinden,"  which 
are  legislative  assemblies  of  the  whole 
people  similar  to  the  New  England 
"town-meeting."  Stimulated  by  the 
spread  of  democratic  ideas  during  the 
i8th  century,  the  next  natural  step  for 
them  was  the  Referendum. 

The  constitutional  Referendum  was 
known  in  America  before  Switzerland 
acquired  it.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  employed  it  a  short  time 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  we  find  it  used  in  Switzerland  first 
in  1802,  when  a  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  It 
did  not  last,  however,  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times. 
In  1830  the  constitutional  Referendum 
came  to  stay,  when  several  cantons  re- 
vised their  constitutions  and  made  it 
a  part  thereof.  In  1848  it  was  made  a 
part  of  the  national  constitution,  which 
provided  further  that  all  cantonal  con- 
stitutions should  be  effective  only 
after  they  had  been  approved  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  citizens.  The 
national  constitution  of  1848  was  itself 
subjected  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and 
ever  since  the  same  procedure  has  been 
followed  in  all  proposed  changes. 

This  democratic  movement  of  the 
thirties  and  forties,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  cofistitutional  Refer- 
endum opened  the  way,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  law  Referendum  and  law 
Initiative  and  both  have  gradually  de- 
veloped up  to  their  present  state.  In 
this  respect  Switzerland-  has  surpassed 
the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  the  Referendum  is  compulsory  for 
changes  in  the  national  constitution 
and  optional  for  statute  laws.  The 
Initiative  is  optional  for  a  general  or 
partial  revision  of  the  constitution  and 
can  be  invoked  by  the  request  of 
50,000  citizens,  but  it  takes  30,000 
citzens  only  to  protest  against  any 
new  law  and  have  it  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote.    The  law  Initiative  is 
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not  used  in  national  affairs,  but  all  pro- 
gressive parties  are  striving  to  attain 
it.  In  the  cantons,  as  before  stated,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  are  com- 
pulsory for  constitutional  changes,  but 
matters  of  statute  laws  or  the  expendi- 
tures of  large  sums  of  money  are  in 
some  cantons  subject  to  a  compulsory 
vote  and  in  others  to  an  optional  Re- 
ferendum. Nearly  all  the  cantons 
have  the  law  Initiative.  The  number  of 
signatures  required  to  invoke  an  op- 
tional Referendum  or  Initiative  varies 
in  the  different  cantons  with  the  pop- 
ulation. In  canton  Zurich,  with  a 
population  of  450,000,  it  requires  5000 
signatures.  In  Bern,  population  600,- 
000,  12,000  signatures  are  necessary. 
In  canton  St.  Gall,  with  250,000  inhabi- 
tants, 4000  citizens  must  sign.  In 
Vaud,  6000  are  necessary  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  290,000. 

During  the  last  few  decades  a  goodly 
number  of  cities  and  villages  have 
adopted  the  Referendum,  but  this  can- 
not be  called  a  new  democratic  acquisi- 
tion, as  the  citizens  of  these  communi- 
ties had  already  been  accustomed  to 
meet  and  express  their  will  in  a  popular 
assembly — at,  for  instance,  the  school- 
house  or  church.  After  the  installation 
of  the  Referendum  they  could  vote  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  For  ex- 
ample, the  city  of  Zurich,  with  180,000 
inhabitants,  has  a  compulsory  Refer- 
endum at  which  the  people  pass  upon 
all  resolutions  of  the  Great  City  Coun- 
cil involving  an  expenditure  of  money 
for  any  object,  either  exceeding  20,000 
francs  annually  or  a  single  appropria- 
tion of  200,000  francs  and  upward. 
Likewise  a  referendum  vote  must  be 
taken  on  any  matter  affecting  the  local 
government  whenever  asked  by  30 
members  of  the  Great  Council  or  by 
2000  citizens.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  is  the  municipal  Referendum  of 
Bern  (population  75,000),  but  here 
only  500  signatures  are  necessary  to 
take  the  initiative. 

And  now  arises  the  question:  Why 
did  the  Swiss  people  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  purely  representative 
system  of  government  and  combine 
with  it  direct  legislation,  thus  limiting 


the  power  of  the  former?  One  might 
feel  inclined  to  answer  that  no  form  of 
government  is  perpetual;  that  in  the 
course  of  time  new  forms  will  supplant 
old  ones ;  that  all  people  known  to  his- 
tory have  an  inner  impulse  to  steadily 
enlarge  their  conceptions  of  liberty; 
and  that  the  masses  always  strive  to 
gain  material  benefits  and  realize 
higher  things  in  life  which  the  classes 
always  strive  to  withhold  from  them. 
But  I  wish  to  reply  more  definitely  by 
citing  two  instances  from  Swiss  his- 
tory. 

The  Referendum  made  its  entre  to 
the  Swiss  cantons  when  the  people  rose 
to  destroy  the  aristocratic  system  of 
government  which  sought  to  entrench 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  (Jefferson  called  it  the  Infer- 
nal Alliance).  The  July  revolution  of 
Paris  was  another  mighty  factor,  and 
this  democratic  wave  swallowed  up  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ancient  regime 
which  had  been  artificially  kept  alive. 
The  people  demanded  and  secured  a 
free  press,  right  of  assembly,  larger 
election  privileges,  publicity  of  the 
budget,  control  of  the  state  finances, 
better  educational  facilities,  and  in- 
dustrial liberty.  Then,  in  order  to  keep 
what  they  had  gained  and  render  the 
future  secure,  the  people  declared  them- 
selves masters  in  all  constitutional  and, 
in  some  cantons,  of  all  law  questions. 

Later  on  another  kind  of  aristocracy 
threatened  to  form.  In  the  fifties 
and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  Switz- 
erland made  great  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  J  in  proportion  zvith  this 
grew  the  power  of  the  great  stock  corn- 
panieSy  or  corporations,  which  built 
railroads,  organized  banks,  and  so  on. 
This  aflfected  the  government,  because 
many  of  the  legislators  or  other  state 
officials  were  at  the  same  time  directors 
in  these  corporations.  In  their  former 
capacity  they  granted  concessions  to 
the  banks  and  railroads,  and  in  their 
latter  capacity  they  shared  the  bene- 
fits of  such  privileges.  In  the  Canton 
of  Zurich  this  state  of  affairs  was  called 
"The  System,"  meaning  by  this  a  sys- 
tematic intermixture  of  state  and  pri- 
vate   interests    in    which    the    credit, 
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money,  and  railroad  powers  formed  a 
"coterie  behind  the  curtain"  which 
ruled  the  canton.  Deliverance  from 
this  condition  was  seen  to  lie  m  govern- 
ment by  the  people  through  Direct 
Legislation,  and  in  1869  Zuricli  intro- 
duced the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in 
complete  form.  A  new  administration 
was  elected,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  a  number  of  social- 
istic-political measures  curbing  the 
power  of  the  capitalists  and  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  masses.  With  the 
same  purpose  in  view  and  from  the 
same  causes,  a  number  of  cantons  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Zurich.  Of 
course  these  stock  companies  of 
Switzerland  had  not  the  immense 
power  of  the  American  trusts,  hut  was 
it  not  tlw  wise  thing  to  stop  their  ag- 
gressiveness and  oppression  by  the 
rule  of  the  people f  The  primary  cause 
of  the  Referendum  (I  sometimes  use 
the  word  inclusively)  is  herewith,  I 
believe,  plainly  stated.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  results  of  its  use  may 
now  follow. 

Naturally  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  local  cantonal,  and  na- 
tional referendum  votings  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  eighty 
years.  Quality  rather  than  quantity 
must  obtain  and  I  shall  select  some 
especially  significant  and  more  recent 
examples,  believing  the  reader  will  be 
more  interested  in  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  Referendum  acts 
as  a  lever  to  economic  emancipation 
and  reform.  One  of  the  first  accom- 
plishments of  the  law  Referendum  was 
the  Factory  Act  of  1877,  containing  a 
great  number  of  provisions  foi*  the  pro- 
tection of  working-men  and  establish- 
ing a  "normal  work  day"  for  factories. 
A  hot  fight  was  waged  and  it  passed 
by  a  small  majority,  but  after  its  enact- 
ment it  could  not  have  been  repealed 
and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  do 
so.  Three  years  later,  in  1880,  a  paper 
currency  measure  was  passed  by 
50,000  voters  taking  the  initiative. 
This  bill  gave  a  monopoly  of  issue  to 
the  government  by  abolishing  the  cur- 
rency bill  systems  of  the  private  banks, 
and  secured  the  profits  to  the  govern- 


ment. It  was  intended  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  a  state  bank,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  government,  but 
the  authorities  had  scruples  as  to  its 
constitutionality  and  it  was  defeated 
by  a  coalition  of  the  party  in  power 
and  the  private  banks.  The  defeat 
was,  however,  only  temporary.  The 
act  authorizing  the  government  to  issue 
currency  bills,  which  had  been  lauded 
as  a  ''cure-air*  against  a  monopoly  by 
the  government,  was  shown  to  be  in- 
adequate, and  in  1891  the  government 
itself  submitted  an  act  placing  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  wholly  in  its  own 
hands,  and  a  large  majority  answered 
in  the  affirmative  at  the  voting. 

The  adoption  of  the  Factory  Act  and 
the  agitation  for  this  currency  law  cut 
the  way  for  social  progress  and  opened 
large  perspectives  in  other  directions. 
It  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Acts ;  of  laws  creating 
holidays  for  post,  telegraph  and  rail- 
road workers;  and  others  strengthen- 
ing the  relief  funds  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. The  way  was  opened  for  the 
creation  of  the  International  Labor 
Bureau  in  Basel  by  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments,  and  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Swiss  government.  The 
Swiss  National  Bank,  though  not 
entirely  a  governmental  institution,  and 
the  exclusive  issue  of  paper  money  by 
the  nation,  are  to-day  accomplished 
facts.  Other  results  of  the  Referendum 
are  the  alcohol  monopol}''  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railroads  by  the  nation.  A 
revenue  of,  say  6,000,000  francs 
($1,200,000)  is  realized  f-cm  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  which  is  distributed 
among  the  cantons.  This  proves  that 
this  monopoly  was  fiscal  in  its  nature, 
but  it  prevented  another  form  of  taxa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  cantons  would 
have  suffered  loss  of  revenue  by  pro- 
hibiting private  companies  from  manu- 
facturing spirits.  From  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  the  alcohol  monopoly 
abolished  a  serious  nuisance  by  put- 
ting out  of  business  about  1400  small 
distilleries.  Its  benefits  still  continue, 
since  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits  each 
year  are  given  to  societies  which  are 
combatting  alcoholism. 
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When  the  railroads  were  first  built 
there  was  a  party  which  insisted  that 
the  government  do  it,  but  the  federal 
congress  favored  private  ownership, 
the  canton  Bern  being  the  only  one  to 
secure  a  prominent  system  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  considerable  sums  of 
money.  In  1883,  the  franchises  granted 
the  private  companies  could  have  been 
revoked,  but  the  federal  congress  re- 
fused to  buy  the  roads,  and  in  1891  the 
Swiss  people  refused  by  a  referendum 
vote  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  the 
Central  Railway,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Switzerland,  believing  that 
the  proposed  price  would  be  exorbitant. 
But  in  1898  sentiment  had  matured  to 
such  a  point  that  by  a  vote  of  386,000 
to  182,000  the  people  secured  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  systems,  representing  a 
value  of  one  milliard  francs  ($200,000,- 
000)  and  which  now  form  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railroad  System. 

As  an  epilogue  to  these  acquisitions 
in  the  field  of  social  reform  may  be 
mentioned  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution  regulating  the 
"water  rights"  on  rivers  and  streams. 
When  industry  began  to  press  electri- 
city into  service,  only  the  cantons  of  St. 
Gall  and  Tessin  granted  franchises  of 
short  duration  to  build  plants.  The 
Federal  government  neglected  the  mat- 
ter, and  not  until  the  people  took  the 
initiative  did  the  government  submit 
an  amendment,  not  to  nationalize,  but 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
statutes  regulating  the  transmission 
and  generation  of  electrical  power.  The 
people  ratified  this  proposal  at  a  refer- 
endum vote. 

In  Zurich  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution aimed  at  the  "System"  was 
followed  by  the  creation  of  a  state  bank, 
a  progressive  property  and  income  tax, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt. 
Other  cantons  followed  with  state 
banks,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving credit  facilities  for  the  farm- 
ers. They  also  enacted  progressive 
taxation  laws.  The  Landsgemeinde  of 
Glarus  established  by  statute  a  factory 
law,  with  a  normal  working  day,  long 
before  the  Federal  government  had 
such  a  law. 


By  means  of  the  Initiative  and  Re- 
ferendum the  cities  introduced  timely 
reforms.  Bern  reduced  the  price  of 
gas;  Zurich  purchased  the  street  rail- 
ways and  enlarged  the  system;  the 
city  also  purchased  for  940,000  francs 
($188,000)  fifty-four  acres  of  land, 
erecting  thereon  houses  for  work- 
ing men ;  the  city  also  voted  10,000,000 
francs  ($2,000,000)  to  build  an  electric 
power  plant  and  in  addition  pledged 
the  city's  credit  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  municipal  gas  plant  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  People's  Temple  with  a 
non-alcoholic  restaurant,  reading  and 
bath  rooms. 

While  discussing  economic  issues, 
let  me  add  k  word  concerning  the  tariff 
and  the  commercial  treaties.  The 
Swiss  people  may  vote  on  the  tariff,  but 
commercial  treaties  are  made  by  the 
government  direct.  Recently  the 
people  have  assumed  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  tariff.  As  the  country 
has  large  export  industries,  the  under- 
lying feeling  is  still  for  free  trade,  but 
since  adjoining  countries  have  adopted 
a  protective  system,  the  necessity 
seemed  to  arise  for  Switzerland  to  do 
likewise,  at  least  in  self-defense.  This 
explains  the  vote  of  332,000  for  and 
225,000  against  the  law  of  1903  raising 
the  tariff  duties. 

Referring  now  to  laws  relating  to 
personal  liberty,  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  citizens,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  lively  battle  was  occasioned  in 
1875  when  civil  marriage  was  made 
compulsory  by  a  federal  statute.  The 
majority  in  its  favor  was  small  but  it 
has  never  been  attacked.  Consecration 
of  marriages  by  the  church  was  not 
forbidden,  but  protection  was  given  to 
those  who  would  not  undergo  a  church 
ceremony.  The  law  is  therefore  tol- 
erant to  all.  Nearly  all  the  cantons 
have  introduced  the  election  of  their 
executives  direct,  and  several  hav^e  Pro- 
portional Representation.  In  the  na- 
tional government  these  two  proposals 
have  not  been  accepted,  an  initiative 
measure  proposing  to  elect  the  Execu- 
tive Cabinet  directly  by  the  people,  and 
the  federal  congress  by  the  proportional 
representation  system,  having  been  re- 
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jected  by  the  people,  although  the  fav- 
orable vote  was  large.  The  Compul- 
sory Military  law  was,  in  1907,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  referendum  vote.  At  former 
elections  this  had  been  defeated,  the 
people  not  liking  its  bureaucratic  pro- 
visions. But  this  time  the  people  im- 
posed on  themselves  a  considerable 
burden  by  extending  the  time  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  done,  however, 
without  incurring  "militarism" ;  the 
only  object  being  to  perfect  the  system 
for  national  defense.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  changed  the  time  for  military  ser- 
vice to  the  younger  years  of  life  made 
friends  for  it. 

Large  sums  are  spent  on  the  puMic 
schools  in  Switzerland.  The  federal 
constitution  makes  attendence  compul- 
sory and  free.  Some  cantons  have  ex- 
ceeded this  by  making  the  higher 
schools  free  and  furnishing  also  text 
books  and  writing  material.  Thus  the 
"Land  of  the  Referendum"  is  not  op- 
posed to  education,  and  although  the 
taxpayers  are  slow  to  raise  teachers' 
salaries  at  times,  they  always  eventu- 
ally do  so.  The  more  progressive  can- 
tons have  never  failed  to  make  large 
appropriations  for  education,  but  there 
are  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  poorer 
mountain  cantons.  To  overcome  this 
the  Federation  in  1902  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  enabling 
the  government  to  assist  the  cantons 
by  appropriations.  It  was  accepted  by 
a  large  majority  and  has  never  been 
opposed  in  enforcement.  The  nation 
annually  distributes  several  million 
francs  among  the  cantons  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school-houses  and  gymna- 
siums, raising  teachers'  salaries,  cloth- 
ing and  feeding  school  children,  etc. 

A  fourth  and  last  group  of  measures 
may  be  mentioned  here — the  codifica- 
tion of  the  civil  laws.  Every  canton 
had  its  own  civil  and  police  laws,  but 
for  fifty  years  Switzerland  has  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, and,  by  degrees,  parts  of  the 
civil  laws  have  been  harmonized.  The 
nation  created,  for  example,  in  place 
of  the  "Cantonal  rights,"  general  dr 
"National    rights."      This    has    never 


been  questioned  by  the  optional  Refer- 
endum. Later  on  a  "Collection  and 
Bankruptcy  Law"  was  drawn  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  people's  vote.  In  1898,  a 
referendum  ^gjj^ecured  the  right  of 
introduction "^W^a  uniform  Civil  and 
uniform  Police  Code,  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  government  and 
silently  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

But  you  ask  me  if  there  have  not 
been  referendum  elections  which  have 
been  disappointments,  or,  at  least, 
doubtful;  the  practical  value  of  which 
have  been  questioned.  I  answer  by 
saying,  yes.  Such  has  been  and  is  the 
case,  for  we  must  never  expect  the  re- 
sult of  a  referendum  will  please  every- 
body. I  mention  a  few  elections,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  questioned 
by  many  clear-headed  men.  First,  the 
vote  on  the  federal  law  abolishing 
capital  punishment.  Personally  I  am 
opposed  to  capital  punishment,  but  it 
must  be  considered  that  it  still  exists 
in  most  countries.  It  would  therefore 
be  unjust  to  censure  the  Swiss  people 
too  severely  when  they  decided  not  to 
sanction  such  a  statute,  but  rather  to 
let  the  cantons  decide  for  or  against 
for  themselves.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  statute  it  was  found  that  most 
cantons  did  not  re-establish  the  death 
penalty,  and  those  which  did  so  have 
made  use  of  it  in  but  very  few  cases. 

A  Compulsory  Sick  and  Accident  In- 
surance measure  was  also  rejected  by 
a  large  majority,  although  such  an  in- 
stitution would  no  doubt  have  been  a 
great  step  forward.  There  were  prob- 
ably three  reasons  for  its  defeat.  It 
was  couched  in  complicated  terms ;  the 
private  companies  opposed  it  strongly ; 
and  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to 
its  probable  cost.  But  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question  was  only  post- 
poned, and,  in  the  meantime,  funds  are 
steadily  increasing  which  the  govern- 
ment is  depositing  for  this  purpose. 
The  people  are  divided  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  absinthe,  which  was  accom- 
plished at  a  recent  election.  Wine, 
beer,  cider  and  whisky  may  be  used  as 
beverages  in  Switzerland.  Why  not 
absinthe?  Representatives  from  the 
French  cantons  maintained  that  in  their 
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districts  it  had  become  such  an  evil, 
causing  poverty  and  crime,  that  only 
prohibition  could  curb  it.  The  per- 
mission to  conduct  brothels  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  cantons.  In  Zu- 
rich they  are  suppressed;  in  Geneva 
they  are  still  in  existence. 

Individual  opinion  upon  the  outcome 
of  certain  referendum  votings  cannot 
determine  the  value  of  Direct  Legisla- 
tion. 

We  must  fix  our  eye  upon  the  sum 
total  of  its  workings.  Do  this,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  system  has  taken 
root  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  Swiss 
people  that  to-day  no  party  or  faction 
would  either  oppose  or  dispense  with 
it.  All  political  parties  submit  will- 
ingly to  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
each  hoping  to  win  a  majority  to  its 
own  program  in  the  future.  The  Swiss 
people  recognize  in  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  their  shield  and  sword. 
With  the  shield  of  the  Referendum  they 
ward  off  legislation  they  do  not  desire ; 
with  the  sword  of  the  Initiative  they 
cut  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  their 
own  ideas  into  law.  The  people  may 
reject  a  progressive  measure  when  first 
presented  and  embrace  it  when  another 
opportunity  presents  itself.  In  any 
event  it  is  better  not  to  force  laws — 
even  good  laws — upon  the  people,  but 
to  leave  the  decision  to  their  own  free 
will.  Possibly  they  may  try  by  the  In- 
itiative to  do  some  erratic  thing,  but 
they  will  take  note  and  rid  themselves 
of  it  eventually.  The  Initiative  has 
frequently  been  called  an  "escape 
valve"  by  which  the  will  of  the  people 
finds  expression.  New  ideas  are  given 
a  chance  to  court  investigation  and  en- 
list a  following.  Later  they  may  be- 
come law.  Besides  this,  the  Swiss  form 
of  the  Initiative  permits  the  legislative 
bodies  to  work  out  and  submit  propo- 
sals of  their  own  along  with  those  of 
the  people. 

I  do  not  defend  a  thoughtless  or  in- 
discreet use  of  the  Initiative.  On  the 
contrary,  I  insist  that  the  leaders  of 
the  people  should,  before  putting  the 
initiative  machinery  in  motion,  give  an 
exact  and  literal  account  of  the  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  any  proposed  meas- 


ure. Only  in  this  manner  may  they 
insure  victory  or  make  a  creditable 
showing.  As  to  the  value  of  the  Initia- 
tive I  am  able  to  present  a  most  com- 
petent witness.  An  official  document 
of  the  government  of  Zurich  says : — 

"The  use  of  the  Initiative  in  past 
years  proves,  without  a  doubt,  the  pop- 
ularity of  this  right.  This  popularity 
has  not  been  attained  by  degrees;  it 
was  evident  from  the  first  that  the 
people  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  in- 
fluencing directly  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Although  the  privilege 
has  been  used  frequently  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  has  ever  been  misused.  At 
times  ill-considered  proposals  have 
been  made,  but  they  found  their  correc- 
tion either  in  the  critical  attitude  of 
the  cantonal  council,  or  in  the  people 
themselyes  at  the  election.  As  far- 
reaching  as  this  institution  (the  Initi- 
ative) may  seem  to  be,  it  has  never 
led  the  canton  astray  or  prompted  irra- 
tional political  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  essentially  aided  in  stimu- 
lating and  creating  a  healthy  political 
atmosphere  in  the  canton;  it  has 
broadened  and  improved  the  political 
life  of  the  citizens.  Direct  Legisla- 
timt  is,  therefore,  the  best  political 
school  for  the  people.  In  addition,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  political 
activity  of  the  Cantonal  Council  would 
sometimes  have  been  less  expeditious 
had  it  not  been  for  this  popular  agency. 
The  mere  fact  of  its  existence  has  been 
influential  upon  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  Council.  Direct  Leg- 
islation democratizes  the  representative 
system  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
an  abyss,  which,  as  experience  shows, 
has  frequently  arisen  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  to  the 
detriment  of  good  government.  The 
workings  of  the  law  Initiative  in  Zu- 
rich have  been  entirely  satisfactory  up 
to  this  time.  If,  in  the  future,  its  form 
should  be  altered,  the  change  will  be 
to  make  it  more  easy,  not  more  difficult, 
of  operation.  Dread  of  the  people  must 
never  he  the  counsellor  of  the  lazv- 
maker.'' 

Indeed,  then,  the  mere  existence  of 
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the  institution  of  Direct  Legislation 
operates  favorably,  forcing  the  legis- 
lators to  a  better  consideration  of  the 
feelings,  the  desires,  the  will,  and  the 
needs  of  the  body  politic.  They  are 
more  liable  to  draw  their  resolutions 
and  laws  in  such  wise  as  to  pass  muster 
at  the  referendum  election.  In  the 
posession  of  unlimited  power  they  tend 
to  become  a  "class,"  a  "caste,"  but 
constant  control  of  affairs  by  the  voters, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  at  all 
times  judges  of  the  legislators,  guards 
them  against  such  a  possibility.  At 
the  regular  elections  the  people  judge 
candidates  alone  and  may  be  deceived 
by  their  true  characters.  Political  man- 
agers often  succeed  in  forcing  certain 
men  upon  the  people,  but  in  the  refer- 
endum elections  principles  are  judged, 
the  worth  of  which  every  voter  may 
determine  for  himself,  independently 
of  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
professional  politicians.  Consequently 
the  occupation  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  proposed  laws  is  much 
more  valuable  as  a  civic  educator  than 
is  the  ordinary  campaign.  A  nation 
possessing  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum is  far  less  liable  to  become  the 
victim  of  political  apathy  and  lethargy 
than  one  which  has  the  representative 
system  alone.  The  former  will  be 
better  informed,  more  watchful  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  less  apt  to  become  fet- 
tered by  a  bureaucracy  or  fall  into  the 
pitfalls  of  corruption.  In  Switzerland, 
at  least,  no  one  doubts  that  through 
the  use  of  the  direct  vote  system,  the 
people  have  become  more  enlightened 
and  mature  politically  and  that  the 
general  welfare  has  been  augmented. 


But  could  not  Direct  Legislation,  on 
account  of  certain  topographical  con- 
ditions and  historical  traditions,  be  ex- 
pedient for  some  countries  only — for 
example,  Switzerland?  I  have  already 
answered  this  question  in  the  negative 
at  the  beginning.  The  Rcferefvdum  has 
not  a  mere  local  character  but  a  «ni- 
versal  mission.  The  state  of  Ohio  has 
a  population  of  over  four  millions,  and 
Switzerland  over  three  millions.  It  is 
just  as  possible  to  have  a  popular  vote 
there  as  in  Switzerland,  and  it  will  be 
found  practicable  for  even  larger  states. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  it 
only  in  matters  of  general  interest. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  long  been  intellectu- 
ally ripe  for  Direct  Legislation.  Their 
training  in  self-government,  their 
liberty-loving  instincts  and  traditions, 
their  advanced  state  of  education 
through  the  public  schools,  and  their 
practical  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  times,  enable  the  American 
people,  more  than  any  other,  to  use  the 
Referendum  and  Initiative  wisely  and 
profitably.  Modern  democracy,  blos- 
soming out  of  the  Landsgemeinden  of 
Switzerland,  will  bloom  also  in  America, 
and  the  political  progress  of  the  land 
of  William  Tell  is  certainly  possible 
for  the  land  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham   Lincoln. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  King, 

Your  devoted, 

THEODORE  CURTI 

Frankfort,  Germany, 
April,  1909. 


"To  work  for  the  peo,^le — this  is  the  great  and  urgent  need. 

"It  is  important,  at  the  present  time,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
human  soul  has  still  greater  need  of  the  ideal  than  of  the  real. 

"It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist;  it  is  by  the  ideal  that  we  live. 
Would  you  realize  the  difference?    Animals  exist,  man  lives." 

—VICTOR  HUGO. 
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ERNEST    HOWARD    CROSBY    AND    HIS 

MESSAGE 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND 


ERNEST  CROSBY^S  career  as  a 
writer  began  rather  late  in  life 
and,  so  far  as  my  reading  goeS; 
his  last  work  is  his  best. 

His  place  as  a  poet  is  overshadowed 
by  his  rank  as  a  reformer.  Profoundly 
influenced  by  Whitman,  George  and 
Tolstoi,  his  writings  from  first  to  last 
are  the  utterances  of  a  man  who  took 
life  seriously — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
ethical  side.  He  is  always  the  re- 
former, the  gentle  satirist.  It  is  not 
easy  to  characterize  his  work.  In  his 
prose  you  will  find  a  manly  scorn  of 
meanness  and  sham  and  injustice,  and 
in  his  verses,  aspiration,  toleration  and 
love  —  tolerance  of  everything  but 
bloodshed  and  cruelty. 

Love  is  there,  too,  but  not  sex-love. 
He  is  no  parlor  poet.  He  offers  no 
themes  of  the  gallant,  no  word  of  the 
romantic  lover. 

He  is  conscience  articulate.  Born 
of  a  long  line  of  cultured  American 
ancestry,  son  of  a  clergyman,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  concern  himself 
with  the  suffering  and  wrongs  of  the 
world  rather  than  with  the  mere  crafts- 
manship of  the  versifier  or  the  pursuit 
of  beauty. 

Beauty  in  itself  did  not  particularly 
engage  him.  He  sought  rather  the 
glory  of  truth;  and  yet  he  was  by  no 
means  careless  or  slovenly  in  his  lite- 
rary method.  His  words  are  never 
banal,  or  empty,  or  indirect.  They  are 
always  significant.  A  glance  at  a  page 
of  Ploughshares  or  Broadcast  will  show 
the  profound  influence  which  Whit- 
man exercised  over  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  method  of  his  unrhymed  lines. 
And  yet  he  was  much  more  than  a 
copyist.  He  was  too  busy  a  man  and 
too  profoundly  in  earnest  to  imitate  a 
master.     The   things    he   had    to   say 


were  too  vital,  too  specific,  and  too 
revolutionary  to  find  utterance  in  ordi- 
nary forms.  He  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably took  up  what  may  be  called  the 
rythm  of  prose  rather  than  the  beat  of 
the  syllable.  And  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  he  managed  to  remain  always 
himself  in  this  form ;  whereas  in  prose 
he  fell  short  of  distinction. 

There  is  a  singular  power  in  his 
lines.  At  their  worst  they  are  un- 
rhymed arguments,  lofty  calls  to  duty, 
or  deeply  prophetic  aspirations.  At 
their  best,  they  attain  a  sort  of  stern 
majesty,  big  of  import  and  full  of  altru- 
istic conceptions  of  man's  duty  to  man. 
In  the  lines  called  "Moods"  he  reaches, 
in  my  judgment,  his  highest  mark.  He 
comes  near  to  Henley  and  to  Whitman 
in  a  certain  originality  of  design  and 
firmness  of  execution.  On  every  page 
sentences  flame  with  meaning,  as 
where  he  says : 

"I  am  no  patriot — 
I  love  my  country  too  well  to  be  a  patriot." 

His  hatred  of  injustice,  of  war,  was 
a  fierce  passion.  Over  and  over  again, 
like  Whitman,  like  Tolstoi,  he  cries 
out: 

"Hate  cannot  conquer  hate; 
Love  alone  can  conquer  hate." 

And  yet  in  another  place  he  writes: 

"It  is  well  to  rise  above  violence; 
It  is  well  to  rise  superior  to  anger; 
But  if  peace  means  final  acquiescence  with 

wrong — 
If  your  aim  is  less  than  justice  and  peace 

forever  one — 
Then  your  peace  is  a  crime." 

He  was  at  first  something  of  a  So- 
cialist, but  toward  the  last  he  grew 
to  be  like  Whitman,  an  individualist. 
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"Where  are  the  cowards  who  bow  down  to 

environment? 
Who   think  they  are   made   of  what   they 

eat,  and  must  conform  to  the  bed  they 

lie  in? 
I  am  not  wax,  I  am  energy. 
I  refuse  to  be  ruled." 

His  sympathies  were  always  for  the 
weak,  the  cheated,  the  poor  barbarian, 
the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  Taking 
Whitman's  lesson  to  heart,  he  finds  in 
every  sin-sick  soul  a  certain  tragic  in- 
nocence, acknowledging  his  kinship 
with  each  and  all. 

As  you   read  his  lines,  you  do  not 
find  a  single  one  of  the  themes  of  the 
conventional    literary    man;    but    this 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  lacking  in 
fervor.     His  lines  fulfill  their  purpose. 
They  express  his  love,  his  scorn  and 
his  hope,  and  they  do  this  unerringly. 
Whether  they  are  to  be  called  poems 
or  not  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reader.    For  example,  let  me  quote 
these  lines : 
"I  am  homesick. 
Homesick  for  the  home  I  never  have  seen, 
For  the  land  where  I  shall  look  horizont- 
ally into  the  eyes  of  my  fellows; 
The  land  where  men  rise  only  to  lift; 
The  land  where  equality  leaves  men  free 

to   differ  as   they   will; 
The    land   where   freedom    is    breathed    in 

the  air  and  courses  in  the  blood; 
Where   there   is   nothing  over  a   man   be- 
tween him  and  the  sky; 
Where  the  obligations  of  love  are  sought 

for  as  prizes, 
And  where  they  vary  as  the  moon- 
That  land  is  my  true  country. 
Tm  here  by  some  sad  cosmic  mistake, 
And  I  am  homesick." 

He  was  critical  of  his  time.  To 
him,  America  was  "drunk  with  rapid 
transit,"  New  York  "a  city  without  a 
face."  He  was  often  bitter  and  harsh, 
but  not  for  long.  Mainly  his  utter- 
ances are  those  of  an  optimist,  strong 
and  sweet. 

To  him  America  was  a  "vast,  vigor- 
ous, boastful,  untidy  mother."  "I 
dwell  on  your  faults,  not  as  an  unfilial 
son,"  he  says, 

"But  as  an  anxious  father,  for  you  are  my 

daughter,  too — 
You  have  made  me  what  I  am,  and  now  it 

is  my  turn  to  make  you  what  I  would 

have  you  be. 
What  nobler  task  is  there  on  earth  than 

shaping  the  soul  of  a  people?" 


In  another  place  he  says : 

"I  am  tired  of  being  a  creature, 

I  will  be  a  creator. 

I  am  tired  of  adapting  myself  to  environ- 
ment, 

I  will  make  an  environment  to  my  own 
will. 

The  world  no  longer  satisfies  me, 

And  forthwith  I  set  to  work  in  the  work- 
shop of  my  soul  at  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth." 

Whether  you  agree  with  me  con- 
cerning the  poetic  value  of  such  words, 
you  must  admit  largeness  of  view, 
vigor  and  a  certain  originality  of 
thought  in  his  later  books,  like 
Broadcast.  He  knew  how  "dangerous 
it  was  to  sail  on  the  ocean  of  truth." 
He  had  tasted  of  its  essential  loneli- 
ness, its  "whispers  of  icebergs  and 
maelstroms,"  but  he  was  a  man  and  set 
sail. 

As  I  look  back  upon  him  now  I  can 
see  that  he  had  a  certain  shy  reserve, 
and  yet  he  said : 

"You  must  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

You  will  not  like  my  form  of  speech,  but 
I  know  no  other. 

You  will  resent  my  sharp  words,  but  I 
have  no  blunt  arrows  in  my  quiver." 

Like  Shelley,  he  was  an  intellectual 
aristocrat,  and  like  Shelley,  too,  he  was 
born  to  ease  and  culture.  His  home 
was  an  ideally  perfect  union  of  refine- 
ment, comfort  and  democracy  of  rule; 
and  yet  from  the  home  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sally  forth  to  do  knightly  war- 
fare against  greed  and  privilege — 
speaking,  writing,  careless  of  return, 
eager  only  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it. 

He  was  often  sadly  disappointed, 
sometimes  dispirited,  if  we  may  take 
these  lines  as  a  reflection  of  his  true 
mood: 

"I  played  my  lute  to  the  world. 

But  the  world  danced  not  and  went  on 
its  way  unheeding. 

Only  here  and  there  I  saw  a  solitary- 
dancer, 

Unnoticed  of  the  rest,  in  an  obscure  corner. 

And  I  grieved  at  the  world,  for  I  loved  my 
music. 

But  when  I  looked  again  to  see  who  they 
were  who  danced  to  my  music, 

Forsooth,  I  sorrowed  no  more. 

For  they  were  the  children  of  the  new  day.'* 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  HON.  JOHN   D.   WORKS 


IT  is  becoming  evident  to  close 
observers  of  political  condi- 
tions that  a  revolution  in  poli- 
tics is  likely  to  occur  in  the  near 
future  in  this  country.  None  of 
the  existing  parties  are  meeting 
the  approval  of  the  people.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  many 
good  citizens  have  broken  away  from 
all  party  ties  and  are  selecting  their 
candidates,  in  voting,  individually  and 
without  reference  to  party  nomina- 
tions or  political  affiliations.  In  mak- 
ing a  choice  for  purely  p<.>litical  offices, 
the  act  of  voting  is  generally  not  in 
sympathy  with  any  particular  political 
party,  but  a  choice  between  two  evils. 
This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  a  new 
party  must  soon  be  raised  up  to  over- 
come the  evils  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  old  parties  and  which  are  threat- 
ening the  best  interests,  the  very  life 
and  integrity  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. The  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  lost  all  faith  in  the  old  parties. 
They  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  Democratic  party  is  a 
party  of  traditions.  It  lives  on  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  An- 
drew Jackson.  Since  the  Civil  War  it 
has  been  conspicuous  and  useful  only 
as  an  opposition  party.  It  has  served  to 
compel  the  Republican  party  to  main- 
tain a  show  of  disinterested  patriotism 
in  order  to  hold  its  place  and  secure 
the  spoils  of  office,  while  fattening 
thereon.  On  the  few  occasions  when 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  suc- 
cessful it  has  proved  its  incompetency 
to  manage  the  government  and  its  en- 
tire willingness  to  use  the  power  thus 
temporarily  gained  to  feather  the 
nests  of  its  hungry  seekers  for  office. 
The  few  able  and  patriotic  leaders  of 
the  party  were  wholly  unable  to  keep 
it  in  power  or  make  it  a  credit  to  itself 
or  a  benefit  to  the  country  while   in 


control.  In  every  instance,  since  the 
close  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  it  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  failure  in  the  manage- 
ment of  national  affairs.  It  has  held  its 
place  as  an  existing  and  important 
political  party  only  because  the  "Solid 
South'*  has  clung  to  it.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Southern  people 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Republican  party  was  and  always  has 
been  regarded  by  them  as  their  polit- 
ical enemy.  It  was  the  political  back- 
bone of  the  opposition  to  their  long 
cherished  desire  to  perpetuate  slavery 
in  the  South,  if  not  to  extend  it.  It 
was  the  party  that  furnished  the  sinews 
of  war  in  the  struggle,  when  they  came 
to  arms  with  the  North,  and  made  the 
abolition  of  slavery  possible.  It  was 
mainly  through  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  government  by  this 
party  that  the  cause  of  the  South  in 
that  great  conflict  was  lost.  They 
could  not,  in  consequence,  from  their 
standpoint,  unite  wnth  such  a  party. 
Those  who  did  so  were  regarded,  and 
not  without  cause,  as  renegades  and 
traitors  to  the  surviving  people  of  the 
South  and  their  dead  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  effort  to  sustain  their 
cause.  There  was  nothing  left  to  them 
but  the  Democratic  party.  Hence, 
politically,  the  South  has  stagnated 
and  come  to  naught,  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  part  from  the  same  cause, 
the  party  has  largely  lost  prestige. 
The  wonder  is  that  a  new  national 
party  has  not  long  since  been  raised 
up  in  the  South,  if  nowhere  else. 

The  Republican  party  was  founded 
on  the  great  principle  of  human  lib- 
erty, as  applied  to  the  then  condition 
of  our  country.  It  has  long  since  out- 
lived its  time  of  usefulness.  It  has  no 
principle  of  right  or  government  policy 
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to  sustain  it.  Its  leaders  have  grown 
rich  and  arrogant  on  the  spoils  of  office 
and  political  and  official  opportunity. 
It  is  no  longer  a  political  party;  it  is  a 
mere  machine  held  together  by  selfish- 
ness and  ambition  for  place,  power  and 
money.  A  man  without  money  has  no 
place  in  its  councils,  nor  can  he  hold 
an  office  of  any  power  or  great  honor 
unless  he  shall  submit  to  the  power  of 
the  money  kings.  A  poor  man  in  the 
Senate,  or  a  free  and  fearlessly  inde- 
pendent one  in  Congress,  placed  there 
by  the  Republican  party,  is  an  excep- 
tion. Such  men  no  longer  aspire  to 
office.  They  have  come  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  they 
must  be  able  to  buy  their  way  or  sub- 
mit to  let  others  buy  their  way  for 
them  and  give  up  their  independent 
manhood.  Certain  rules  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  political  spoils,  in  the  way 
of  appointive  Federal  offices,  have 
grown  up  and  are  respected  and  en- 
forced even  by  the  President.  Offices 
of  certain  kinds  are  the  gift  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress, 
within  their  states  and  districts.  They 
parcel  them  out  among  themselves 
where  their  claim  of  the  right  to  select 
certain  offices  might  conflict.  The 
President,  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments, respects  these  rules  and  gene- 
rally makes  the  appointments  at  the 
behest  of  the  senator,  or  representa- 
tive, as  the  case  may  be,  in  whose  ter- 
ritory the  office  to  be  filled  is  located. 
If  he  does  not,  war  is  declared  between 
him  and  the  representative  of  the 
party  who  arrogates  to  himself  the 
power  of  selecting  the  man  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  office.  This  pernicious  rule 
for  the  distribution  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage prevails  as  to  all  offices,  high 
and  low.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  ones 
fall  to  the  senators  of  a  state  and  the 
•^mailer  ones  to  the  representatives  in 
Congress.  Back  of  these  men,  who  are 
a  part  of,  and  often  leaders  of  the 
machine,  many  of  them  being  its  vic- 
tims and  slaves,  completely  subserv- 
ient to  its  will  and  dictation  in  this  as 
in  all  other  things,  is  the  money  power 
of  the  country  in  the  form  of  corpora- 
tions  and  other  interests.     Therefore 


the  appointive  as  well  as  the  elective 
offices  are  filled  and  controlled  by  the 
political  machine,  and  the  machine  is 
generally  owned  and  controlled  by 
such  interests  inimical  to  the  people's 
rights.  And  worse  even  than  this,  if 
possible,  is  the  fact  that  in  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  states,  the  machine  is 
not  even  political,  but  the  instrument 
of  large  corporations  and  other  mon- 
eyed interests  as  a  means  of  filling  the 
offices  with  men  who  are  willing  or 
can   be   coerced   to   do   their   bidding". 

So  the  country  is  actually  ruled 
to-day,  not  by  political  parties,  or  by 
officers  selected  by  political  parties, 
but  by  the  employees  of  the  great  mon- 
eyed interests  of  the  country.  Of 
course  there  are  honorable  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  offices  are  so  ob- 
tained and  conducted,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  country  is  ac- 
tually ruled  by  the  office  holders  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  exceptional  class. 

What  has  been  said  does  not  apply 
alone  to  appointments  to  Federal 
offices.  It  is  just  as  true,  and  in  an 
equal  if  not  greater  degree,  of  the  fill- 
ing of  state,  county  and  municipal 
offices,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  applies,  alas,  to  judicial  as  well  as 
political  and  ministerial  offices.  The 
political  machine  exists  in  almost  any 
locality,  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
feeds  upon  and  is  kept  alive  by  this 
power  to  say  who  shall  hold  office. 
The  political  boss  is  an  important  part 
of  this  degrading  system  of  politics, 
and  he  and  his  lieutenants  are  in  turn 
the  servants  of  the  "higher  ups"  who 
direct  and  control  them  for  their  own 
personal  ends. 

Unfortunately,  this  pernicious  and 
corrupting  system  is  not  confined  to 
the  Republican  party.  It  prevails  as 
well,  and  in  no  lesser  degree,  in  the 
Democratic  party  when  it  has  the  op- 
portunity. These  are  the  two  great 
political  parties  that  are  claiming  the 
suffrage  of  the  people  and  the  right  to 
hold  the  offices  and  control  the  affairs 
and  destiny  of  the  country.  We  are 
governed  to-day  not  by  political  par- 
ties, not  by  independent,  fearless  and 
patriotic  officers  selected  by  the  people 
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in  a  fair  contest  and  upon  their  merits 
and    fitness   for   their   places,   but   by 
political  machines  and  the  officers  se- 
lected  by   them   as   their   subservient 
instruments  and  tools.    If  every  public 
official   who    holds   his   office   by   the 
grace  of  the  political  machine,  and  who 
looks  to  its  influence  for  a  continuance 
in  office — an  influence  he  bows  to  and 
seeks    not    to    offend — were    removed 
from  office,  there  would  be  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard   left.     Every  intelligent 
man  who  has  observed  the  course  of 
politics  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
'       knows   this   to   be   true.     The   public 
press  of  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  sub- 
i       servient  to  these  same  influences  and 
I       afraid  to  protest;  and,  if  they  do,  it  is 
from  a  purely  partisan  standpoint,  and 
directed  at  the  opposing  party  and  in 
defence  of  their  own.    In  other  words, 
it  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  system 
j        that   prevails   in  both   of  the   greater 
I        parties,  but  against  the  political  party 
'        itself  in  the  given  instance.    The  result 
I        is  necessarily  disastrous  to  the  good 
people  who  do  not  do  politics  in  the 
}        way  of  the  machine  and  equally  disas- 
trous to  the  whole  country.     It  is  by 
such   influences  that  the  grafters  and 
corruptionists,  as  well  as  the  weak  and 
subservient,  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office  to  the  exclusion  of  their  betters. 
Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  this, 
or  must  the  country  continue  to  suffer 
from  this  reign  of  misrule?     Is  there 
any  other  party  in  existence  to  which 
we  can  turn  and  expect  better  things 
of  it  ?    There  are  the  Socialist  and  Pro- 
j        hibition  parties,  but  neither  of  them, 
if  in   power,  would   represent  all   the 
people  or  any  principle  or  piinciples 
of  government  upon  which  the  coun- 
I        try  could  be  carried.    No  party  of  one 
idea,  or  the  representative  of  one  class 
of  our  people  against  another,  can  suc- 
ceed, nor  can  the  government  be  suc- 
r        cessfully    conducted    upon    any    such 
narrow     lines.       What     this     country 
needs,  and  what  it  must  and  will  have, 
is   a    political    party   founded    on    the 
broad  platform  of  equality  and  justice, 
f        honesty  and  integrity,  the  selection  of 
officers   by   the  free  and   unhampered 
vote  of   the  people,   unhampered   and 


uncontrolled  by  corrupt  or  machine  in- 
fluence, and  strict  fidelity  to  official 
obligation  and  trust.  More  broadly 
still,  it  must  be  founded  upon  and  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  common  honesty 
and  integrity.  Its  aim  must  be  the 
good  of  the  country  and  not  the  ad- 
vantage or  enrichment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  must  be  founded  upon  pat- 
riotism, and  not  on  selfishness  and 
greed.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  the 
"perfect  social  and  political  system" 
of  Utopia  and  the  man  that  looks  for- 
ward to  perfection  in  politics  is  a  vis- 
ionary, a  dreamer  of  dreams  True, 
our  experience  in  politics  and  observa- 
tion of  the  ways  of  present-day  polit- 
ical methods  are  not  encouraging,  nor 
can  we  look  for  absolute  perfection  in 
any  system  of  politics  or  government. 
But  need  we  say  that  men  cannot  or 
will  not  be  honest  in  politics  and  the 
control  of  public  affairs,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  so  in  their  private 
affairs  ?  Should  we  submit  to  the  com- 
monly entertained  idea  that  politics 
and  the  public  service  are  in  them- 
selves corrupting? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and 
that  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple believe  in  honesty  in  politics,  integ- 
rity in  office,  and  fidelity  to  every  pub- 
lic trust.  They  do  not  believe  in  ma- 
chine politics,  boss  rule,  or  the  dis- 
pensing of  public  offices  as  a  reward 
for  political  services  or  as  political 
favors.  They  do  not  believe  that  any 
office,  or  the  power  or  influence  that 
goes  with  it,  should  be  held  or  used 
for  political  or  personal  ends.  They 
believe  that  a  "public  office  is  a  public 
trust,"  and  should  be  so  regarded  by 
the  incumbent.  If  they  had  their  way, 
there  would  be  no  political  machine, 
no  boss,  no  corruption  in  office.  So 
the  great  and  absorbing  question  is, 
are  they  going  to  have  their  way  or  is 
the  country  still  to  remain  under  the 
dominion  and  control  oi  the  selfish, 
scheming  and  corrupt  politicians? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question,  and 
its  fulfillment,  will  depend  the  fu- 
ture of  the  existing  political  parties. 
If  the  people  have  their  way,  the  par- 
ties that  are  ruling  this  country  to-day 
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must  and  will  give  way  to  more  en- 
lightened and  trustworthy  political  and 
official  methods.  The  only  question  is 
whether  they,  or  either  of  them,  can 
be  reformed  within  themselves,  or 
must  they  be  superseded  by  other  po- 
litical parties  free  from  the  taint  of 
past  derelictions.  This  question  is 
being  tested,  notably  in  California, 
where  a  formidable  party,  within  the 
Republican  party,  has  been  formed.  It 
is  a  revolt  of  the  better  element  of  the 
party,  that  believes  in  honesty  in  poli- 
tics, against  the  methods  of  the  polit- 
ical machine,  maintained  and  con- 
trolled by  corporate  influences. 

The  movement  in  its  first  year 
showed  something  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
sistance to  machine  rule  that  has  pre- 
vailed so  long  in  the  state,  but  while 
this  independent  movement,  known  by 
the  rather  singular  name  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt League,  lesulted  in  the 
election  of  some  of  the  county  and 
legislative  officers  and  has  made  its 
power  felt  throughout  the  state,  the 
machine  politicians,  calling  themselves 
the  "regulars,"  have  so  far  maintained 
themselves  in  power.  But  this  move- 
ment does  not  begin  to  show  the  actual 
condition  of  revolt  against  the  methods 
of  the  party  in  power.  Thousands  of 
electors  who  formerly  looked  upon  it 
as  a  duty  to  support  their  party  and 
its  nominees,  have  practicall}'  broken 
away  from  all  party  ties  and  vote  for 
men  of  their  choice  without  regard  to 
politics.  With  these  men  thoe  is  but 
little  difference  between  the  two  dom- 
inant parties  and  they  regard  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  in  their  voting. 
But  as  only  the  party  nominees  are 
placed  before  them  for  their  suffrages, 
they  must  vote  for  the  candidates  of 
one  or  the  other,  as  they  have  no 
others  to  select  from.  It  is  a  picking 
of  what  they  regard  as  the  best  men, 
by  comparison,  and  must  result  in  the 
election  of  the  candidates  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  political  parties,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  net  result  of 
this  is  the  election  of  the  nominees  of 
the  dominant  party,  where  it  is  large- 
ly in  the  majority,  as  this  manner  of 
making    choice    cuts    both    ways    and 


averages  up  in  favor  of  the  dominant 
party.  And  here  is  the  weakness  of 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  movement  in 
California.  It  is  not  an  independent 
political  party.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  assumes  to  work 
within  and  as  a  part  of  that  party  for 
the  purpose  only  of  bringing  about  the 
nomination  of  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  office  by  the  party.  This  takes 
them  into  the  political  conventions  of 
the  party,  and  whoever  is  nominated, 
whether  of  their  choice  or  not,  be- 
comes their  candidate  at  the  election, 
whom,  under  party  rules,  they  are  in 
honor  bound  to  support.  This  is  un- 
fortunate in  that  it  leaves  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  machine  so  long  as  the 
machine  can  control  the  nominating 
conventions.  Their  only  hope  is  in  the 
complete  revolution  of  the  party,  the 
ousting  of  the  machine  and  the  uproot- 
ing of  political  methods  and  practices 
that  have  become  hoary  with  years, 
and  strongly  intrenched  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  do  politics  as  the  only 
way  in  which  success  can  be  achieved 
and  the  offices  and  emoluments  se- 
cured. 

The  work  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  is  to  be  highly  commended, 
but  something  better  than  this  is 
needed.  The  needs  of  the  country  call 
loudly  for  a  new  national  party.  The 
people  are  ready  for  it.  It  only  needs 
the  active  movement  of  a  few  men, 
good  and  true,  to  put  it  in  motion. 
The  good  people  of  this  country  will 
do  the  rest.  They  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  give  up  the  old  parties,  if  only 
a  new  party  founded  on  right  prin- 
ciples is  raised  up.  It  must  not  be  a 
one  man  party.  It  must  not  be  founded 
on  animosity  or  resentment.  Its  one 
foundation  principle  should  be  honesty 
in  politics  and  in  public  life.  All  other 
of  its  political  principles  should  be 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  this.  It 
should  make  the  issue  sharplv  between 
that  principle  and  present  political  and 
official  methods.  Such  a  party  would 
appeal  to  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  to  all  classes  of  people  alike.  It 
would  bury,  forever,  the  political  ani- 
mosities growing  oiif^of  the  war,  ani- 
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mosities  that  have  preserved  the  "Solid 
South"  much  to  the  detriment  of  that 
portion  of  the  country. 

The  dominating  influence  of  the  ma- 
chine, in  the  existing  political  parties, 
and  the  subserviency  of  the  managers 
of  these  parties  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men  they  elect  to  office,  to  the 
influence  of  corporations  and  money 
power,  is  a  recognized  fact.  It  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  has  alienated  from 
them  the  sympathies  and  deprived 
them  of  the  support  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  are  termed  the  laboring 
men,  or  wage  earners  of  the  country. 
It  has  fostered,  in  the  nation,  class 
distinctions  that  should  find  no  place 
in  a  government  like  ours.  There  was 
never  a  time  in  our  history  when  a 
new  political  party  was  more  needed 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  our 
people  than  now.  There  never  was  a 
time  when,  if  riglitly  inaugurated  and 
founded  on  right  principles,  such  a 
party  would  be  received  with  greater 
satisfaction  or  more  general  dpproval. 
If  the  men  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  resist  evi4  influences  and  corrupt 
practices  within  their  own  parties 
would   only  abandon   the  old   parties, 

•  and  inaugurate  a  new  one,  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  pure  politics  and  honesty, 
integrity  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  would  meet  with 
abundant  success.  In  the  old  parties 
there  is  no  longer  anything  to  build 
upon.  They  are  too  much  under  the 
control  of  the  machine  ever  to  be  res- 
cued from  that  baleful  influence.  The 
ways  of  the  boss  and  the  con  uptionist 
have  become  too  strongly  intrenched 
to  be  ousted  from  within.  The  ship 
must  be  abandoned  completely  to 
bring  right  results  within  any  reason- 
able time. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there 
are  good  men  and  true,  imbued  with 
sufficient  unselfisli  patriotism,  to  sacri- 
fice their  old  political  parties  and  do 
the  country  the  great  service  of  form- 
ing a  new  one  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose   and    object    of    overcoming    the 

!  political  evils  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  old  parties.    A  nucleus  for  such  a 


movement  will  be  found  in  the  many 
*'Good  Government  Leagues,"  "City 
Clubs,"  and  other  like  organizations 
that  have  been  founded  throughout  the 
country  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
contending  against  and  counteracting 
the  evil  influences  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  politics  and  its  corrupting 
influence  in  official  life.  These  organ- 
izations have  done  great  good  in  their 
efforts  in  this  direction,  but  they  are 
not  solving  the  problem  that  must 
finally  be  met  in  a  more  effective 
way.  Their  efforts  do  not  meet  and 
overcome  the  evil.  They  amelior- 
ate the  conditions  and,  sometimes, 
prevent  corruption  and  other  wrong- 
doing in  individual  cases,  but  nothing 
more.  This  does  not,  by  any  means, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  the 
thousands  of  men  engaged,  unselfishly, 
in  the  work  of  these  organizations 
would  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
political  party  along  the  lines  above 
suggested,  instead  of  laboring  to  better 
conditions  under  the  political  system 
now  in  force,  they  might  accomplish 
something  worth  while. 

The  one  supreme  ende&vor  should  be 
to  free  the  political  parties,  and  the 
country,  from  the  domination  of  the 
money  power,  banish  the  machine  and 
the  boss  and  make  this  Republic  what 
it  assumes  to  be — a  government  "of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people."  In  no  other  way  can  politics 
be  purified  and  integrity  and  honesty 
in  public  office  be  secured.  The  great 
masses  of  the  people  can  be  trusted  to 
preserve  the  government  as  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  not  a  govern- 
ment of  classes  ruled  by  the  rich  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  truly  repre- 
sent such  a  form  of  government.  The 
course  we  are  now  pursuing  means  the 
destruction  and  ultimate  downfall  of 
our  represenjtative  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  it  is  no 
longer  representative  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  but  of  one  class  of  the 
people,  whose  interests  are  opposed  to 
all  others  and  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  must  get  back  to  a  true  repre- 
sentative  form  of  government.     It  is 
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apparent  that  this  cannot  be  done 
through  either  of  the  old  political  par- 
ties. They  cannot  free  themselves 
from  the  fetters  of  machine  politics 
and  the  rule  of  the  money  classes. 
The  only  effective  remedy  is  the  for- 


mation of  a  new  party,  made  up  of  the 
present  adherents  of  the  old  parties 
who  are  striving  in  vain  to  purify  the 
parties  to  which  they  belong.  This 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Will  they  exercise  that  power? 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  MASTER  DEMAND  OF 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CIVILIZATION 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  EDWIN  MARKHAM 


WE  were  sitting  in  the  library 
of  the  poet's  beautiful  home 
on  Staten  Island.  Around 
us  was  a  veritable  wilderness  of  books, 
for  Mr.  Markham  was  having  his  li- 
brary shelves  greatly  extended,  and 
the  carpenters  had  not  yet  completed 
their  task. 

We  had  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour  as  they  relate  to  the 
fortune  and  fate  of  the  many;  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people 
in  the  presence  of  the  advancing  co- 
horts of  organized  greed;  the  nume- 
rous and  oftentimes  insidious  ways  in 
which  the  skilled  retainers  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  dollar  were  undermin- 
ing and  overthrowing  the  bulwarks  of 
democracy  that  had  served  in  so  .large 
a  way  to  give  the  earlier  generations  a 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people,"  The  poet's 
interest  in  all  these  questions  was  most 
profound,  as  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect from  the  author  of  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,"  "Lincoln,"  and  "The 
Leader  of  the  People." 

"The  social  need  which  seems  to 
overshadow  all  else,"  said  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  "is  a  practical  method  for  placing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people — the  real  sovereigns.  The  vot- 
ers must  get  into  their  own  hands  the 
tools  of  democracy,  and  then  the  bar- 
riers that  interest  and  corruption  have 
erected  can  be  held  in  check." 

"That  is  precisely  what  we  believe 
and  are  working  for,"  I  replied.    "But 


there  is  behind  all  this  a  great  and,  to 
me,  vital  need — 2l  need  which  I  feel  that 
the  prophet  and  poet  is  peculiarly 
quick  to  perceive;  and  so  I  have  come 
to  you  for  a  message  for  our  people, 
Tell  me  what  in  your  judgment  should 
be  the  master  note  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization  as  it  relates  to  the 
social  organism." 

"Well,"  said  the  poet,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "the  past  one  hun- 
dred years  has  been  a  revolutionary 
period.  None  of  us  realize  how  com- 
plete have  been  the  changes  wrought 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  organized 
society  underwent  a  transformation — 
received  a  new  body,  you  may  say; 
a  better  mechanism  for  an  ideal  civil- 
ization. But  the  soul  had  not  beea 
changed.  It  was  the  soul  of  ruthless 
egoism,  the  soul  of  ancient  E.ome,  of 
the  feudalism  of  force  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  of  the  competitive  age 
that  followed  the  advent  of  democracy 
— the  soul  of  the  devil  of  darkness. 

"And  now,"  added  the  poet,  with 
that  bright  twinkle  of  his  clear  and 
luminous  eye  that  is  so  pleasant  to  see, 
"do  you  know  what  I  think  the  devil 
is  like?  He  is  not  the  old  forked-tailed, 
red  creature  of  our  childhood  imagin- 
ings and  nightmares.  Oh,  no!  He 
seems  a  very  nice  gentleman.  He  is 
often  a  good  provider ;  often  his  wealth 
is  literally  lavished  on  his  wife  and 
children.  His  friends  often  call  him 
generous.     Those  who  work  for  him 
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and  who  are  properly  docile  and  useful 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Oh,  no  1 
He  looks  after  his  own.  He  laughs 
and  jokes,  is  hail-fellow-well-met  in 
his  narrow  circle.  But  around  this  cir- 
cle he  builds  a  wall  in  his  thought- 
world,  and  all  outside  are  as  dogs  to 
him  or  as  fit  subjects  for  him  to  prey 
upon.  True  kindness  considers  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  A  generosity 
that  excludes  even  one  human  being 
from  its  operation  is  not  a  true  gen- 
erosity; it  is  less  than  noble.  A 
man  may  be  good  to  his  family  and 
his  little  circle  of  friends  and  still  be 
selfish  to  the  core.  He  may  look  on 
them  only  as  the  extension  of  his  own 
ego.  The  truly  noble  will  in  all  their 
acts  consider  the  interests  of  the  whole 
humanity.  This  is  the  only  divine 
ground  of  life." 

"But,"  I  interrupted,  "does  not  the 
conventional  good  man  throw  a  bag 
of  gold  now  and  then  on  the  altar  o*f 
the  church,  or  on  the  desk  of  the  col- 
lege president?" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  poet,  "and  some- 
times he  may  do  this  from  a  noble 
motive;  but  it  often  happens  that  he 
does  it  from  mere  worldly  prudence — • 
docs  it  because  he  likes  the  adulation 
of  the  unthinking  many.  The  church 
couljd  drive  this  profane  worldling 
from  the  modern  temple  as  the  Master 
drove  the  money-changers  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  con- 
tribute to  missionary  funds;  or  they 
build  stately  temples  in  which  high- 
salaried  prophets  of  smooth  things 
preach  the  gospel  of  'things  as  they 
are,'  discoursing  only  on  the  evils  of 
other  days,  such  as  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Nazarene,  utterly  ignoring  the  giant 
evils  of  our  own  era.  The  failure  of 
the  church  is  that  she  is  not  radical  as 
to  the  evils  of  the  here  and  now. 

"But  to  come  back  to  our  question. 
Selfishness  is  usually  the  animating 
soul  of  the  present  commercial  organ- 
ism. The  selfish,  unsocial  spirit 
against  which  Jesus  waged  uncompro- 
mising warfare  passed  from  the  soul  of 
the  Jewish  and  Roman  civilization  into 
the  feudalism  of  force,  and  later  be- 


came the  animating  energy  in  the  age 
of  competition.  And  now,  with  the 
passing  of  competition,  this  old  satanic 
spirit  has  passed  into  the  trust  and 
merger  that  form  our  new  industrial 
organism.  The  old  age  of  competition 
is  past ;  it  cannot  return ;  the  genius  of 
civilization  is  against  it.  Yet  the  spirit  . 
of  war,  a  savage  struggle  for  success, 
marks  its  every  step. 

"Savage  and  terrible  as  was  the  long 
march  of  history,  yet  it  was  less  brutal 
than  the  new  commercial  order,  in 
which  the  fruits  of  co-operation,  perfect 
organization  and  systematization  are 
still  prostituted  to  the  service  ol  incar- 
nate egoism.  When  I  hear  on  our  streets 
the  tragic  stories  of  our  sweat-shops, 
of  our  child-slaves,  together  with  the 
stories  of  the  wanton  riot  of  luxury  in 
the  money-madness  of  our  day,  I  some- 
times feel  as  Shelley  did  when  with 
Leigh  Hunt  he  stood  one  night  on 
London  Bridge.  With  a  quick  ges- 
ture, Shelley  pointed  to  the  great  city, 
exclaiming,  'Hunt,  Hell  is  what  Lon- 
don is!' 

"There  are  some  elements  of  excel- 
lence and  hope  in  our  expanding 
American  life;  still  the  present  is- far 
from  what  our  fathers  dreamed  it, 
would  be.  The  genius  of  democracy 
has  been  defeated  in  her  own  home  by 
Reaction  and  Privilege,  that,  entering 
while  she  slept,  have  bound  her  and 
taken  possession  of  the  temple  of 
liberty. 

"Let  us  not  despair,  however  There 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
nineteenth  century  on  its  material  plane 
was  dominated  by  one  great  word  or 
idea — union,  combination,  co-opera- 
tion. System  and  organization  are  the 
handmaids  of  co-operation;  and  in  the 
trustification  of  industry,  our  labor 
barons  have  builded  a  gigantic  labor- 
saving  device  for  the  better  civilization 
that  is  coming.  They  have  constructed 
a  social  machine  which,  in  its  external 
operation,  is  a  masterpiece.  The  thing 
in  its  way  is  worthy  of  all  admiration ; 
but,  alas,  it  has  no  soul.  It  is  moved 
only  by  the  brute  instinct  of  selfish 
gain.  The  supreme  need  of  the  world 
is  to  breathe  a  humane  spirit  into  our 
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industrial  order — to  create  a  sdjI  under 
those  ribs  of  death.  We  need  to  make 
the  Golden  Rule  the  working  principle 
of  our  existence.  The  State  must  be- 
come the  organ  of  Fraternity. 

"In  a  word,  the  master  note  of  twen- 
tieth century  civilization  should  be  a 
•call  for  the  enthronement  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  centei  of  our 
industrial  order.  It  is  still  the  old  ques- 
tion of  which  we  will  accept — ^Jesus  or 
Barabbas,  Christ  or  Caesar.  First  of 
all,  we  need  to  awaken  the  people  from 
their  profound  inertia,  their  appalling 
indifference.  Thoreau  said  once,  'All 
reform  is  an  awaking  out  of  sleep.'  So 
the  immediate  work  for  the  reformer 
is  to  awaken  the  people  from  the  hyp- 
notic slumber  into  which  they  are 
plunged  by  the  popular  catch  words  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  see  that  those  who 
are  picking  their  pockets  are  not  the 
leaders  whose  advice  it  is  safe  to 
follow. 

"The  nineteenth  century  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  glorious  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  as  never  before,  can  man 
(the  millions  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren) begin  to  hope  for  the  noblest 
'things — hope  for  an  order  where  all 
shall  become  strong  in  body,  virile  in 
mind  and  pure  in  heart,  by  being 
rightly  environed  in  an  industrial 
democracy  where  justice  lays  the  foun- 
dation and  love  lights  the  dome. 

"I  see  no  cause  for  despair,  but  I  do 
see  demand  for  work,  resolute  work. 
On  our  decision  hangs  the  fate  of  the 
Republic.  The  bugle  call  has  sounded 
for  all  who  have  ears  to  hear.  To  the 
young  men  and  women  of  America  it 
is  a  call  to  spiritual  battle,  to  heroism 
and  to  hope.  In  those  words  from  my 
poem,  'The  New  Century,'  I  have  tried 


to  put  some  of  this  thouc'ht  and  of  my 
faith.  You  tell  me  that  you  remember 
them: 

"Lo,  man  has  laid  his  sceptre  on  the  stars, 
And  sent  his  spell  upon  the  continents. 

His  hand  has  torn  the  veil  of  the  Great 
Law, 

The  law  that  was  before  the  vvorlds — be- 
fore 

That  far  First  Whisper  on  the  ancient 
deep. 

The  law  that  swings  Arcturus  on  the 
North, 

And  hurls  the  soul  of  man  upon  the  way. 

But  what  avail,  O  builders  of  the  world. 

Unless  ye  build  a  safety  for  the  soul? 

Man  has  put  harness  on  Leviathan, 

And  hooks  in  his  incorrigible  jaws; 

And  yet  the  Perils  of  the  Street  remain. 

Out  of  the  whirlwind  of  the  cities  rise 

Lean  Hunger  and  the  Worm  of  Misery, 

The  heartbreak  and  the  cry  of  mortal  tears. 

But  hark,  the  bugles  blowing  on  the 
peaks; 

"And  hark,  a  murmur  as  of  many  feet. 

The  cry  of  captains,  the  divine  alarm! 

Look!  the  last  son  of  Time  comes  hurry- 
ing on, 

The  strong  young  Titan  of  Democracy! 

He   casts   his    eyes    abroad    with    Jovian 

glance — 
Searches  the  tracks  of  old  Tradition;  scans 
With  rebel  heart  the  Book  of  Pedigree; 
Peers  into  the  face  of  Privilege  and  cries, 
'Why  are  you  halting  in  the  path  of  man? 
Is  it  your  shoulder  bears  the  human  I6ad? 
Do  you  draw  down  the  rains  of  the  sweet 

heaven, 
And     keep     the     green     things     growing? 

Back  to  hell!' 

God  is  descending  from  eternity, 
And   all    things,   good   and   evil,   build   the 
road. 
•  •         •  •  •  • 

By   wondrous   toils   t-he   men   without    the 

Dream, 
Led  onward  by  a  something  unawares. 
Are  layint?  the  foundations  of  the  Dream, 
The  Kingdom  of  Fraternity  foretold." 


**There  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  Happiness:  he  can 
do  without  happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  blessedness.  *  *  * 
Love  not  Pleasure;  love  God.  This  the  Everlasting  Yea,  wherein 
all  contradiction  is  solved;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is 
well  with  him."  — CARLYLE. 
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By  E.  H.  CLEMENT 


IT  is  a  little  coincidence  that  it 
should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to 
put  into  British  institutions  the  princi- 
ple of  our  American  Henry  George's 
plan  for  progress  from  poverty.  There 
have  been  Georges  before  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxondom — but  moially  and 
politically  at  the  antipodes  of  this  noble 
pair  of  brothers  in  the  uplifting  of  gov- 
ernment and  humanity.  Long  after 
Henry  George  was  in  his  early  grave, 
David  Lloyd-George  still  remained  un- 
heard of — a  worthy  young  lawyer  in 
some  obscure  provincial  center  of 
Wales.  That  favorite  orator  of  the 
Socialists  of  this  country,  John  Spargo 
(a  speaker  of  great  power  and  charm 
indeed),  was  at  times  his  nightly  com- 
panion in  heroic  crusades  against  the 
preposterous  exactions  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Wales,  and  Spargo 
was  perhaps  the  more  finished  speaker 
of  the  two.  Lloyd-George  is  a  fascin- 
ating and  effective  debater,  but  his 
warmest  admirers,  comparing  him 
with,  say,  Morley,  admit  that  he  as  yet 
lacks  the  critical  power,  the  wide 
knowledge,  the  balance  and  breadth  of 
mind  of  the  elder  statesman,  and  that 
his  intellectual  strength  has  not  the  fin- 
ish and  exactness  of  that  of  Asquith, 
the  premier.  All  agree,  however,  that 
Lloyd-George's  is  an  adaptive  and  fer- 
tile mind,  bold  and  quick,  making  up 
in  ideality,  wit,  and  suggestiveness  for 
what  is  called  the  "sketchiness"  of  its 
work.  The  plodding,  four-square  Brit- 
ish processes  of  solid  construction  have 
little  in  common  with  his  dashing  orig- 
inality and  adroit  diplomacy  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign. 

Nothing  short  of  the  highest  gifts 
could  have  set  so  far  on  the  road  to  the 
supreme  control  of  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire  a  young  man  who  is  ev- 
erything in  personal  relations  that  Brit- 


ish society's  high  life  affects  to  scorn — 
a  non-Conformist,  a  man  without  Uni- 
versity training  or  associati  :)ns,  with- 
out family  or  money,  a  Radical,  yet 
such  an  idealist  as  nobody  dare  call 
"fanatic"  or  "crank."  A  British  expert 
has  recently  pronounced  Lloyd-George 
unique  in  British  statesmanship,  "mid- 
dle-class without  a  touch  of  snobbery,  a 
lawyer  without  legal  preciseness,  an 
idealist  and  nationalist  with  the  govern- 
ing instinct,  and  the  gift  of  compromise 
and  management."  To  Lloyd-George 
has  come  to  be  attributed  not  only  the 
idealism  and  radical  humanitai:ianism  of 
the  present  British  Government,  un- 
equaled  in  the  political  history,  not  only 
of  England  but  of  the  world— but  also 
his  is  the  credit  of  the  quickness  and 
nimbleness  of  the  turns  effected  in  a 
placable  and  practical  spirit  of  accom- 
modation ajid  barter  which  has  time 
and  again  within  the  past  three  years 
saved  the  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Asquith  Government  from  butting  its 
head  into  a  stone  wall,  and  (converted 
impending  disaster  into  completer 
triumph.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such 
subtlety  and  resource  united  to  such  ex- 
alted purpose  and  ideals  of  statesman- 
ship, such  brilliancy  and  daring  at  the 
service  and  under  the  control  of  such 
poise  and  sanity.  This  unprecedented 
combination  has  redeemed  the  waning 
prestige  of  the  old-fashioned  British 
Liberalism  as  distinguished  from  the 
aggressive  and  constantly  gaining  and 
growing  Socialism  of  the  time  through- 
out the  world  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ments. Lloyd-George  is  an  honest  and 
sincere  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Over  and 
over  again  he  has  cited  the  youthful 
Gladstonian  Chamberlain's  support  of 
the  principles  which  Chamberlain's  lat- 
ter-day political  following  and  fellow- 
ship denounce  as  covert  Socialism  or 
rank  assault  on  property.    Chamberlain 
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for  years  had  glibly  promised  old-ago 
pensions;  Lloyd-George  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  actually  found  the 
money  to  pay  them.  ChambeHain  de- 
claimed bitterly  against  Ihe  appropria- 
tion of  the  "unearned  iTicrement"  by 
great  landlords  who  had  done  nothing 
but  obsttuct  the  development  of  their 
inherited  holdings  in  cities  and  towns; 
Lloyd-George's  epoch-making  budget 
begins  the  appropriation  of  the  incre- 
ment by  the  state. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  statecraft  of 
Lloyd-George  that  he  has  utilized  the 
manufactured  scare  over  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  the  Germans  to  obtain 
the  increased  taxation  of  the  unearned 
incomes  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the 
new  and  revolutionary  taxation  of  their 
profits  from  estates  enriched  by  the 
labor  and  enterprise  of  the  communities 
from  which  they  exact  ground  rent. 
With  his  never-failing  wit  and  good- 
humor  he  congratulated  the  Tories  of 
Parliament  on  their  being  ab?e  to  take 
a  quiet  vacation  now  that  the  Dread- 
noughts they  were  clamoring  for  were 
to  be  provided  out  of  this  new  taxation. 
And  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  m«an  enough, 
after  their  own  precious  lives  were  safe- 
guarded, to  begrudge  the  worn-out  vet- 
erans of  honest  toil  the  weekly  dole  of 
a  dollar-and-a-quarter,  which  had  last 
year  been  voted  in  the  establishing  of 
the  old-age  pension.  One  of  his  latest 
speeches  shows  that  "Toujours  Tau- 
dace"  is  still  the  motto  of  Lloyd- 
George.  Speaking  of  the  Conservative 
party's  repeated  promises  of  old-age 
pensions,  he  said :  "They  won  elections 
on  the  strength  of  their  promises.  It 
is  true  they  never  carried  them  out. 
But  they  say:  *When  we  prom- 
ised pensions  we  meant  pensions 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  provided;  we  simply 
meant  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  compel  work- 
men to  contribute  to  their  own  pen- 
sions.' If  that  is  what  they  meant,  why 
did  they  not  say  so?"  This  thrifty  sort 
of  pension  for  used-up  workingmen  's, 
by  the  way,  precisely  what  good  people 
are  priding  themselves  upon  in  Mas- 
sachusetf^s  as  the  "Brandeis  bill."    We 


keep  two  or  three  generations,  always, 
behind  England  in  political  advance. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  whirlwind  which 
his  novel,  innovating  budget  is  creat- 
ing, Lloyd-George  puts  on  more  steam ; 
"Full  steam  ahead,"  is  his  order,  and 
into  the  toppling  waves  he  drives  the 
ship  with  :i  promise  (in  this  so-called 
"Limehoiise" '  speech  which  has  been 
circulated  by  the  hundred  thousand 
and  is  still  in  demand)  of  insurance  for 
workingmen  against  "the  suflfciings  and 
evils  which  follow  from  employment." 
To  do  Premier  Asquith  justice,  let  us 
add  that  he  has  equally  committed  him- 
self in  his  latest  utterances  to  this  next 
step  forward. 

"No  country  can  lay  any  real  claim 
to  civilization,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
in  a  speech  last  October,  "that  allows 
I  hose  who  cannot  earn  their  daily 
bread,  the  idle  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  to  starve."  He  was  illus- 
trating the  danger  to  Liberalism  of  al- 
lowing us  Radicals  to  drift  off  to  So- 
cialism because  of  the  conditions  of  the 
working  people.  He  predicted  the  day 
when  England  would  shudder  to  think 
how  long  it  had  tolerated  poverty  while 
rolling  in  wealth,  and  he  insisted  that 
"the  first  charge  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  ought  to  be  the 
maintenance  above  want  of  all  who 
are  giving  their  labor  and  brain  and 
muscle  to  its  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment." Henry  George,  a  generation 
ago,  pointed  out  the  resource  in  the  un- 
earned increment  of  the  land.  David 
Lloyd-George  has  now  laid  the  Govern- 
ment hand  on  that  resource.  The  dukes 
have  threatened  to  cut  off  their  char- 
ities to  hospitals  and  old  work-people. 
But  the  latest  elections  show  the  great 
Middle  Class  rising  to  the  support  of 
the  Georges'  evangel  and  all  the  peo- 
ple hear  it  gladly.  The  Tory  Telegraph 
has  been  saying  that  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing spectacle,  that  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  tolerating  the  advocacy  of 
Henry  Georgism  by  his  Cabinet.  But 
Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet  is  an  inherited 
one,  not  his  own.  When  it  was  first 
constructed  and  announced  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  it  was 
generally    pronounced    preposterously 
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impracticable  on  account  of  the  wide 
diversity  of  its  component  parts — the 
juxtaposition  of  Liberal  elements,  some 
of  them  conservative  almost  to  Whig- 
gery,  with  ultra-radicalism.  The 
Tories  were  delighted  with  the  evi- 
dence they  thought  they  saw  in  it,  that 
the  Liberal  leader  did  not  take  his 
elevation  to  responsibility  generally 
deemed  beyond  his  capacity  very  se- 
riously. They  pictured  him  blindly 
fumbling  the  situation  and  concluding 
in  his  bewilderment  and  desperation 
that  any  fantastic  idealistic  combina- 
tion of  assorted  elements  that  should 
distribute  the  prizes  fairly  well  through- 
out all  the  stratifications  of  his  party 
might  serve  for  the  nonce  as  a  stop- 
gap. Somebody  has  welded  that  ex- 
traordinary composite  into  a  unit — and 
who? 

Its  obituary  has  been  several  times 
made  ready  and  held  in  type  in  all  well- 
eouipped  newspaper  offices  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  leading  press 
agencies,  the  faithful  servants  always 
of  "the  interests,"  have  time  and  again 
m  the  past  three  years  announced  its 
decline  and  impending  fall  as  "news.". 
The  internal  conflicts,  it  was  under- 
stood, were  irreconcilable.  The  by- 
elections  showed  that  the  country  had 
lost  patience  with  it  and  confidence  in 
it  and  was  disgusted  and  done  with  its 
Socialistic  program.  Daring  to  the 
point  of  rashness  the  new  Government 
certainly  was  in  pushing  through  the 
old-age  pension  (the  most  advanced 
legislation  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
making  the  Bismarck  pensions  to  work- 
ing people  and  those  of  socialistic 
France  look  meanly  thrifty  and  cau- 
liously  cold  by  comparison) ;  but 
though  blocked  by  the  densely  partisan 
hereditary  legislators  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  making  a  record  in  con- 
structive legislation  on  public  school- 
ing and  liquor  selling,  with  only  good 
intentions  in  the  main  to  commend  it, 
the  Asquith  Ministry  is  to-day  so 
strong  with  the  British  people  that  the 
Lord  Northcliffe  (Harmswo»'th)  pa- 
pers are  using  that  fact  to  terrorize  the 
Conservative  party  management  into 
dropping  the    "Budget-Protest"   cam- 


paign and  making  "Tariff-Reform" 
(which  in  Great  Britain  means  Pro- 
tection, as  "Tariff-Revision"  in  this 
country  means  revision  upward)  the 
paramount  issue. 

Now  what  are  we  to  infer  as  to  the 
placation  and  conciliation  for  practical 
working  purposes  of  the  widely  dif- 
fering views  and  temperaments  and 
habits  of  thought  among  this  ministry? 
What  has  resulted  and  now  stands  clear 
is,  that  the  Radical  end  of  the  Cabinet 
has  given  its  tone  and  color  to  the 
whole.  Mr.  Asquith,  whom  the  Tele- 
graph so  severely  calls  to  account,  as 
one  sane  and  safe  and  seasoned  states- 
man, for  tolerating  Henry  George's 
principle  of  appropriating  the  unearned 
increment,  was  not  only  the  most  fer- 
vent and  eloquent  and  effective  advo- 
cate of  the  old-age  pension  (which,  to 
be  sure,  was  initiated  while  he  was  still 
in  what  is  now  Lloyd-George's  Cabinet 
post),  but  he  has  just  lent  a  not  less 
powerful  advocacy  to  the  Henry 
George  Budget-principle  of  Lloyd- 
George  ;  and  he  has  moreo/er  even  gone 
to  the  length  recently  of  publicly  en- 
dorsing Lloyd-George's  latest  moving 
up  of  the  socialistic  demands  of  the 
present  Government  on  the  trusting 
faith  of  the  great  middle-class  British 
electorate,  already  breathing  hard  with 
the  pace  set  by  the  Radicals,  in  a  prom- 
ised insurance  of  workingmen  against 
unemployment.  Is  it  not  inferable  that 
Lloyd-George  has  triumphed  in  the  pre- 
liminary task  of  winning  over  the  Gov- 
ernment to  his  style  of  thinking  before 
appealing  to  the  public  out  of  doors? 

It  might  be  said  that  Lloyd-George 
had  to  surrender  on  the  Dreadnought 
program — the  most  serious  and  perilous 
cause  of  differences  that  has  vexed  the 
Cabinet  councils.  But  what  a  price  for 
complacence  he  has  exacted  ir  secur- 
ing its  support  of  his  land-increment- 
taxing  Budget !  Was  there  ever  a  better 
bargain  struck  in  politics  or  diplomacy 
— a  better  bargain,  that  is  to  say,  "on  the 
side  of  the  angels?"  The  paroxysm  of 
"Navalitis"  entailed  by  the  deliberately 
manufactured  panic  over  German  inva- 
sion will  pass,  but  it  will  have  served 
to  fix  among  British  institutions,  and 
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so  set  the  beneficent  example  which 
the  civil'zed  world  will  follow,  at  the 
usual  respectful  distance  after  the 
"Mother  of  Parliaments/*  of  taking  a 
part  of  that  increased  value  of  land 
which  is  the  fruit  of  social  development 
and  progress — wholly  the  work  of  the 
environment  and  in  no  degree  the  work 
of  the  owner,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
the  owner.  This  evolution,  and  the 
scaremongers  are  not  far  wrong,  to  be 
candid,  in  calling  it  also  revolution — 
the  peadcful  revolution  by  installments 
A^hich  iorestalls  revolution  by  catas- 
trophe— fjutweighs  all  the  offsets  by 
far.  No  doubt,  too,  he  has  compromised 
on  the  amount  of  stress  put  by  the 
Government  on  Mr.  Haldane's  "Terri- 
torial Army"  of  trained  volunteers  en- 
listed to  the  number  of  some  standing 
armies  of  the  Continent.  But  what 
a  triumph  to  sidetrack  old  I.ord  Rob- 
erts's hysterical  demands  for  conscrip- 
tion by  this  alternative! 

But  the  conquest  of  a  group  of  first- 
class  statesmen,  men  of  cabinet-size, 
difficult  as  that  may  be,  is  child's  play 
to  conquering  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  that  is  an  achievement  inferior  to 
winning  the  masses  and  the  hard-headed, 
commonplace,  conventional  -  minded 
middle  classes,  who  think  they  think 
for  themselves — who  think,  indeed,  that 
they  have  settled  all  the  great  social 
questions,  or  could  do  so  if  given  the 
opportunity.  The  public  demonstra- 
tions, the  amazing  processions  of  busi- 
ress  men  in  the  streets,  the  great  eager, 
enthusiastic  meetings  gathered  nightly 
in  the  "People's  Budget"  campaign  un- 
der the  management  of  our  accom- 
.plished  contemporary  American  jour- 
nalist of  other  days,  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
man, is  proof  enough  that  Lloyd- 
George  has  made  a  ten-strike  with  the 
British  people  in  his  Henry  George 
program.  Such  success  is  rated  first- 
class  work  for  statesmanship  of  any 
stamp,  whether  crafty  and  astute  like 
Balfour's,  or  sensational  like  Beacons- 
field's,  or  unscrupulous  like  Chamber- 
lain's.    But  in  Lloyd-George's  case  the 


triumph  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  idealist,  a 
humanitanan,  one  at  whom  one  class 
of  opponents  fling  the  epithet  of  "So- 
rialist"  and  another  that  of  "Sunday- 
school  Superintendent."  To  be  callel 
impracticable,  a  chaser  of  moonshine 
vagaries,  at  the  same  time  that  Lord 
Rosebery  is  publicly  proclaiming  that 
the  Budget  has  the  House  of  Lords 
where  they  must  now  ratify  it  or  forfeit 
all  real  legislative  power  to  an  indig- 
nant people — this  is  certainly  practical 
success  and  will  so  stand  in  history. 

Fancy  the  fortunes  of  an  American 
politician  who  should  attempt  anything 
like  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  done 
to  the  Established  Church,  \/hat  he 
has  .done  with  the  liquor  traffic  and 
manufacture,  what  he  has  done  with 
military  and  naval  professional  war- 
mongering, what  he  has  done  for  rail- 
road employees*  unions  v;ith  railroad 
presidents  and  managers,  what  he  has 
done  with  the  heirs  of  unearned  in- 
comes, what  he  has  dDne  with  the 
landed  aristocracy — and  thus  far  with 
no  step  backward  in  his  radical  progres- 
sive policy,  but  constantly  marking  up 
^his  demands  on  public  confidence.  His 
^reward  is  an  implicit  public  respect,  as 
well  as  a  vast  popularity.  It  must  have 
cost  Lord  Rosebery  a  bitter  struggle 
to  wind  up  his  much-heralded  on- 
slaught upon  the  Budget  by  advising 
the  House  of  Lords  after  all  to  come 
promptly  to  heel  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Chancellor,  considering  that  within 
a  few  months  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoi  ge  has 
felt  called  upon  to  express  the  feeling 
that  the  country  was  of  late  getting 
"too  much  Lord  Rothschild" — to  whose 
estate  Rosebery  annexed  himself  by 
marriage  in  fulfilment  of  his  confessed 
youthful  ambition  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  own  a  winner  of  the  Derby,  and 
marry  the  richest  heiress  in  England. 
With  neither  social  position,  nor 
wealth,  nor  any  other  "advantages"  but 
a  clear  head,  a  clean  life,  and  a  heart 
beating  st  rong  with  a  passion  for  "Serv- 
ice," Lloyd-George  is  as  clearly  a  ris- 
ing as  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  setting  star. 
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By  NEWTON  D.  BAKER 


THE  history  of  the  development 
of  street  railroad  systems  is 
much  the  same  in  all  American 
cities.  At  the  outset  they  were  rela- 
tively inexpensive  constructions,  using 
light-weight  rails  and  light,  horse- 
drawn  cars.  Their  construction  was  in 
response  to  a  growing  need  for  sys- 
tematic transportation,  but  in  their 
early  years  they  were  for  the  most  part 
unprofitable  and  many  of  them  were 
built  as  much  from  public-spirited  mo- 
tives as  from  a  desire  for  profitable 
investment.  The  introduction  of  cable 
transmission  proved  a  costly  failure 
and  the  development  of  electric  trac- 
tion had  all  the  embarrassments  which 
come  from  hurried  applications  of  a 
new  art.  As  the  cities  giew  their 
street  railroad  lines  were  multiplied, 
and  promoters  of  real  estate  specula- 
tions secured  the  building  of  exten- 
sions in  their  allotments  by  subsidizing 
the  existing  company  or  becoming  so 
financially  interested  in  the  existing 
company  as  to  be  able  to  control  its 
policy  in  favor  of  their  real  estate  ven- 
tures. Ordinarily  there  were  as  many 
companies  as  there  were  main  lines. 
When,  however,  the  business  began  to 
be  profitable,  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  cities,  competition  was  seen  as  a 
threatening  possibility,  and  there  set  in 
an  era  of  consolidation  which  brought 
large  numbers  of  constituent  compa- 
nies together  into  one  consolidated  and 
powerful  enterprise.  This  method  of 
growth  in  street,  railroads  resulted  in 
an  unscientific  lack  of  plan,  so  that  few 
if  any  American  cities  have  such  a  sys- 
tem of  lines  afe  any  competent  engineer 
would  not  devise  for  them  as  an  orig- 
inal proposition.  The  consolidations 
which  have  taken  place,  free  from  any 
restraint    or    regulation    by    law,    and 


equally  unrestrained  and  unregulated 
by  public  opinion,  have  had  two  or 
three  well  defined  objects:  first,  to 
bring  the  various  companies  together 
so  as  to  present  a  solid  front  and  a 
complete  concert  of  interest  and  action 
in  dealing  with  the  public  authorities 
in  franchise  questions ;  second,  to  cap- 
italize the  losses  of  the  early  years  and 
so  postpone  the  liquidation  of  the  loss, 
if  not,  indeed,  to  transfer  it  bodily  as  a 
permanent  obligation  upon  the  com- 
munity; and  third,  to  capitalize  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  systems,  just  as 
nowadays  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
issue  limitless  capital  stock  in  indus- 
trial corporations  against  their  sup- 
posedly limitless  future  possibilities. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  method  of 
development  of  street  railroad  systems 
and  of  the  play  of  the  several  influ- 
ences above  described,  there  has  been 
brought  about,  in  almost  all  American 
cities,  a  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  public-service  corporations,  and 
notably  the  street  railroad  companies, 
and  the  public  authorities;  the  compa- 
nies with  limited  rights  by  grant  from 
the  public,  seeking  at  every  point  to 
strengthen  themselves  and  prolong 
their  right,  while  the  public,  intermit- 
tently aroused  to  a  partial  realization 
of  the  growing  value  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  these  companies,  has  for 
the  most  part  been  indifferent  or 
worse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  more  scandalous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  institutions  than 
that  which  contains  the  story  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
in  their  highways.  Sometimes  the 
method  has  been  direct  intervention  in 
political  affairs,  the  rstreet  railroad 
company  having  its  own  candidates 
and   acting   as    finance   committee    in 
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their  campaign.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  by  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal 
forms  of  bribery;  sometimes  by  hold- 
ing out  prospects  of  improved  service 
at  reduced  fares  and  posing  as  a  com- 
pany patriotically  engaged  in  produc- 
ing a  public  service  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  public  and  a  minimum  of 
profit  to  the  company — prospects  and 
promises  which  lasted  only  until  the 
new  franchise  sought  was  safely 
secured. 

By  all  of  these  processes  the  strug- 
gle has  continued.  The  companies 
having  the  advantage  of  continuity  of 
purpose  and  the  means  of  employing 
both  the  most  talented  and  most  un- 
scrupulous agents,  have  been  able  usu- 
ally to  resist  any  intelligent  public 
supervision  of  their  affairs  and  to  cir- 
cumvent any  public  effort  to  limit  their 
rights  in  public  property. 

The  street  railroad  situation  in 
Cleveland  at  the  time  of  Mayor  John- 
son's election  in  1901  conformed 
closely  to  the  general  outline  above 
given.  There  were  then  two  consoli- 
dated systems,  dividing  between  them 
all  the  lines  in  the  city  and  operating 
upon  some  understanding  between 
themselves  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent annoying  competition.  Each  of 
the  consolidated  companies  was  made 
up  of  several  original  companies,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidations,  in 
1893,  there  had  been  no  general  re- 
newals of  the  grants  of  the  constituent 
companies,  so  that  each  consolidated 
company  owned  many  lines,  each  line 
rested  upon  a  separate  franchise,  and 
the  terms  of  each  franchise  were  dis- 
coverable only  from  an  examination 
of  an  original  grant  with  a  mass  of 
amendatory  and  supplemental  ordi- 
nances authorizing  extension  of  tracks, 
substitutions  of  one  motive  power  for 
another  or  consolidations  between 
lines. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Johnson's  election  the 
street  railroad  question  had  become 
more  or  less  acute  from  the  desire  of 
the  companies  to  have  general  renew- 
als of  all  their  grants  some  years  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  any  oi 
them.   The  mayor  immediately  preced- 


ing Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  upon  a 
platform  pledging  him  to  consent  to 
no  renewal  during  his  term.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  term,  however,  the 
mayor  caused  to  be  introduced  into 
the  council  a  general  renewal  ordi- 
nance upon  terms  highly  beneficial  to 
the  company.  The  council  was  noto- 
riously corrupt  and  public  opinion  was 
so  strongly  against  the  passage  of  any 
street  railroad  ordinance  by  that  coun- 
cil, and  perhaps  as  strongly  against  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  ordinance,  that 
it  was  ultimately  withdrawn  without 
being  pressed  for  passage. 

Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  was  fought 
around  the  slogan  of  three-cent  fare. 
His  record  as  a  street  railroad  operator 
was  perfectly  well  known  in  Cleveland 
and  his  assurance  that  it  was  possible 
profitably  to  operate  the  Cleveland  sys- 
tem at  the  low  rate  suggested  by  him 
was  generally  accepted  as  the  opinion 
of  an  expert.  The  companies,  of 
course,  realized  their  peril  and  began 
the  fight  against  Mr.  Johnson  which 
is  still  being  carried  on. 

After  his  election  Mr.  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  in  his  judgment  the  city 
could  deal  on  equal  terms  with  a  mon- 
opoly in  possession  of  its  streets  and 
imder  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  only  by  fostering 
competing  enterprises.  At  his  invita- 
tion capital  was  secured,  willing  to  in- 
vest in  the  construction  of  a  street  rail- 
road system  independent  of  the  old 
lines,  and  the  necessary  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  council.  The  first  three- 
cent  ordinances  were  known  as  the 
"Hoefgen  Grants"  and  covered  a  large 
number  of  streets.  The  rate  of  fare 
was  three  cents  and  free  transfers,  and 
a  substantial  guaranty  was  required 
of  the  bidder  to  insure  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  lines.  The 
old  companies  at  once  resorted  to  the 
courts,  not  openly,  of  course,  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  statute  which, 
authorized  a  taxpayer  to  sue  for  an 
injunction  against  any  threatened 
abuse  of  corporate  pewer.  The  com- 
panies procured  a  taxpayer  who  com- 
plained that  the  Iloefgen  grants  were 
invalid,   among  other   things,   for   the 
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reason  that  they  required  arbitration  of 
labor  difficulties,  a  thing  not  author- 
ized by  law,  and  also  because  there 
was  a  variance  between  one  of  the 
routes  as  established  and  the  route  as 
granted.  The  necessity  for  this  va- 
riance arose  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the 
property,*  by  the.  foot  front,  abutting 
upon  a  proposed  route,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  council  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance,  and  the  old 
companies  had  been  able  to  induce  a 
majority  upon  one  short  ^street  to  with- 
hold their  consent,  so  that  Mr.  Hoef- 
gen  was  obliged  to  alter  the  route  and 
present  consents  upon  an  adjacent 
street.  The  grant  was  held  invalid  on 
both  of  the  grounds  here  stated,  and, 
as  the  further  prosecution  of  the  liti- 
gation involved  long  delay,  a  fresh 
start  was  taken  on  a  new  theory. 

The  new  plan  was  to  advertise  a 
number  of  short  routes,  and  when  a 
competitor  had  been  declared  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  upon  one  of  them  and 
had  received  his  grant,  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  his  street  railroad  by 
subsequent  ordinances.  The  main  ob- 
ject in  this  plan  was  to  overcome  the 
infirmities  discovered  by  the  court  in 
the  Hoefgen  grant.  Under  the  laws 
of  Ohio  an  original  grant  must  be 
made  to  the  person  who  will  agree  to 
carry  passengers  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
fare.  The  competition  required  by 
law,  the  court  held,  could  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  insertion  of  restric- 
tive provisions,  even  when  those  pro- 
visions were  in  the  nature  of  safe- 
guards for  the  public  interest.  Ex- 
tension grants  are  authorized  with 
very  great  freedom,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  franchises  are  mat- 
ters of  free  bargain  between  the  coun- 
cil and  the  grantee. 

When  these  routes  had  been  adver 
tised  the  old  companies  resorted  to  a 
radical  and  thorough-gomg  measure. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  from  1888  has* 
been  governed  under  a  special  charter, 
locally  known  as  the  "federal  plan,'* 
modeled  somewhat  closely  upon  the 
form  of  government  provided  by  the 


Constitution  for  the  United  States. 
The  mayor,  city  treasurer  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  the  only  elect- 
ive officers,  the  administrative  function 
being  committed  to  the  mayor's  cabi 
net,  appointed  by  him.  The  Cleveland 
charter  was  the  work  of  very  eminent 
Cleveland  lawyers,  and  had  proved  so 
remarkably  efficient  that  similar  char- 
ters for  other  cities  had  been  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature 
There  had,  however,  been  pending  for 
some  time  a  quo  warranto  proceeding  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  Cleve- 
land's special  charter.  The  suit  was 
brought  by  an  irresponsible  lawyer 
and  the  fact  of  its  pendency  had  been 
all  but  forgotten.  The  old  companies 
appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  to  press  the  ouster  proceed- 
ing. This  was  vigorously  done  by  that 
official,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
hearing  the  case,  overruling  a  long  line 
of  its  own  decisions  sustaining  the 
constitutional  validity  of  classification, 
declared  Cleveland's  special  charter 
void.  The  form  of  the  court's  order 
was  an  ouster  against  certain  adminis- 
trative officers.  The  execution  of  this 
order  the  court,  of  its  own  motion,  sus- 
pended until  the  legislature  could  be 
called  into  special  session  to  enact  a 
new  municipal  code  for  all  the  cities 
of  the  state  which  would  be  free  from 
objection.  While  the  execution  of  the 
order  was  thus  suspended,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  court  for  an  order  enjoining 
the  city  of  Cleveland  from  proceeding 
with  its  street  railroad  program  and 
the  court  made  an  order  by  which 
the  city  was  enjoined  not  only  from 
granting  any  street  railroad  franchise, 
but  from  considering  the  granting  of 
any  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court.  The  establishing  ordinances 
then  pending  were  thus  futile,  the  city 
was  paralyzed,  and  the  contest  was  at 
an  end.    At  least,  so  it  appeared. 

In  1902  a  general  municipal  code 
was  enacted,  to  go  into  effect  May, 
1903,  and  in  April,  1903,  Mayor  John- 
son was  re-elected.  As  the  new  code 
restored  to  Cleveland  the  power  both 
to  consider  the  granting  of  street  rail- 
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road  franchises  and  to  grant  them, 
new  establishing  ordinances  were  at 
once  introduced,  competitive  bids  re- 
ceived, and  on  September  9,  1903,  th* 
so-called  "Green  grant"  was  made. 
This  grant  ultimately  became  the  basis 
of  the  first  three-cent  fare  st*-eet  rail- 
roads actually  operated.  The  legal  artil- 
lery of  the  old  companies  was  of  course 
at  once  turned  on  the  Green  grant, 
but  as  an  election  was  at  hand,  involv- 
ing state  and  county  offices,  with  Mr. 
Hanna's  election  to  the  Senate  at  stake, 
and  as  the  alliance  between  the  street 
railroad  companies  and  the  local  Re- 
publican organization  was  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  for  the  benefit  of 
both,  it  was  decided  not  to  risk  further 
public  disapproval,  and  the  company's 
taxpayer,  with  his  petition  for  an  in- 
junction prepared,  did  not  file  it  in  the. 
courts  until  after  the  election.  Mean- 
while, the  Forest  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, organized  to  take  over  and  ex- 
tend the  Green  grant,  had  constructed 
some  track  and  expended  about  $30,- 
000  in  money.  The  delay  was  fatal 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  courts  found 
technical  defects  enough  to  invalidate 
the  Green  grant,  but  held  it  good  on 
the  ground  of  an  equitable  estoppel. 
The  litigation  was  started  on  January 
II,  1904.  The  final  decision  in  the 
supreme  court  was  given  on  December 
21,  1907.  Meanwhile,  tlie  council  had 
passed  extension  ordinances  and  the 
road  was  actually  in  operation  over 
seven  miles  of  track.  A  flood  of  litiga- 
tion had  been  started,  and  many  of  the 
rights  granted  to  the  Forest  City  Rail- 
way Company  were  suspended  by  law- 
suits which  were  wearily  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  heard.  Public  feeling  was 
strongly  against  the  old  company,  and 
even  the  courts  felt  the  heat  of  the 
struggle  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  the  judges  declined  to  sit  in  street 
railroad  cases. 

No  useful  purpose  could  be  served 
in  such  a  statement  as  this  by  attempt- 
ing to  enumerate  the  mass  of  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  council  and  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  by  the  old  com- 
pany. From  September  9,  1903, 
until    April,     1908,    the    council    was 


in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
old  company,  passing  ordinance  af- 
ter ordinance,  only  to  have  it  tied  up 
by  an  injunction  suit  based  upon  some 
ground  or  other.  Early  in  the  fight 
the  old  companies  consolidated  by  the 
sale  of  the  Little  Consolidated  to  the 
Big  Consolidated,  and  the  further  con- 
test was  carried  on  openly;  the  mask 
of  a  private  taxpayer  being  abandoned. 
The  principal  weapons  used  by  the  old 
company  were  as  follows : 

1.  Whenever  new  grants  were  put 
up  for  competitive  bidding  the  old 
company  would  procure  dummies  to 
put  in  straw  bids  proposing  to  carry 
passengers  at  two-cent  fare,  and  put- 
ting up  the  $10,000  deposit  required 
to  guarantee  the  good  faith  of  the  bid, 
thus  defeating  a  legitimate  three-cent 
bid,  and  at  the  worst  forfeiting  $10,000 
in  money,  although  the  actual  right 
of  the  city  to  appropriate  these  for- 
feited deposits  was  open  to  many  se- 
rious questions. 

2.  Acting  under  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  production  of  the  consents 
of  a  majority  of  the  property  by  the 
foot  front  abutting  upon  each  street  or 
part  of  street  upon  which  a  street  rail- 
road is  proposed  to  be  constructed, 
the  old  company  inaugurated  what 
were  locally  known  as  "consent  wars," 
having  its  agents  actively  engaged  in 
buying  consents  of  property  owners 
Of  buying  property  owners  to  with- 
hold their  consents  from  three-cent 
lines ;  and,  in  some  cases  where  it  was 
necessary,  actually  buying  enough 
property  upon  streets  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  three-cent  company  to 
secure  the  requisite  majority. 

3.  The  company  put  forth  extreme 
claims  as  to  the  duration  of  its  own 
rights,  in  one  case  going  to  the  length 
of  claiming  a  perpetual  franchise  be- 
cause the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  making  of  its  constituent  grants 
did  not  contain  the  limitation  subse- 
quently enacted,  whereby  municipali- 
ties are  prohibited  from  making  a 
grant  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years. 
In  addition  to  this  extreme  claim,  ex- 
tensions of  franchise  life  by  doubtful 
implication  from  ambiguous  extension 
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ordinances  were  claimed,  and  at  every 
point  where  the  new  lines  were  obliged 
to  make  a  joint  use  of  existing  street 
railroad  tracks  in  order  to  reach  the 
central  and  congested  portions  of  the 
city,  obstructive  litigation  was  resorted 
to.  More  than  fifty  injunctions  of  one 
kind  and  another  were  secured.  Three 
cases  were  litigated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  two  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  a  notable  victory  for  the  city,  and 
established  beyond  controversy  the 
city's  contention  that  two  important 
lines  of  the  old  company  had  expired 
in  1905.  This  decision  was  rendered 
many  months  after  the  date  of  expira- 
tion, and  the  company  had  been  in 
continuous  occupation  of  the  street 
during  that  time.  After  the  decision 
was  rendered  the  company  adopted 
perhaps  its  most  drastic  expedient — 
tore  up  the  tracks  and  suspended  ser- 
vice upon  those  lines,  inconveniencing 
many  thousands  of  people,  seriously 
aflfecting  property  value  along  the 
lines  and  of  course  destroying  the 
large  value  to  the  company  repre- 
sented by  the  structures  destroyed.  It 
was  a  case  of  a  defeated  general  burn- 
ing his  baggage  in  retreat.  The  be- 
havior of  the  old  company  naturally 
irritated  public  sentiment,  and  in  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  1905  and 
1907  Mr.  Johnson  was  triumphantly 
re-elected,  his  adversaries  in  each  case 
being  made  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
unpopular  street  railroad  company. 

The  election  in  1907  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  test  of  the  popular  judgment 
upon  the  whole  controversy.  Honor- 
able Theodore  E.  Burton,  now  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Cleveland,  long  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  honored  both  in  Cleveland 
and  throughout  the  country,  was  drag- 
ooned into  being  a  candidate  against 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Burton's  time  and 
thought  had  been  given  to  federal 
questions.  His  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  was  slight.  He  had  had  no 
experience    with    the    street    railroad 


question,  and  at  the  outset  of  his  cam- 
paign was  rather  disposed  to  brush 
the  whole  controversy  lightly  aside, 
but  the  people  had  become  too  well 
educated  to  be  satisfied  with  any  in- 
definite declaration  of  policy  upon  the 
burning  question,  and  the  result  was 
that  political  lines  were  wholly  disre- 
garded and  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration endorsed. 

After  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Burton 
events  moved  rapidly.  The  old  com- 
pany placed  its  affairs  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  Frederick  H.  Goff,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
city,  and  a  man  of  established  ability 
and  fairness.  He  came  to  the  council 
seeking  a  settlement,  and  conceding 
Mr.  Johnson's  program  for  as  close  an 
approach  to  municipal  ownership  as 
was  possible  under  the  law.  Some 
months  were  spent  in  a  valuation  of 
the  property  of  the  old  company,  as 
the  result  of  which  a  value  was  fixed 
for  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of 
fifty-five  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  on 
this  basis  a  settlement  was  made  by 
which  the  old  company  reorganized, 
acquired  by  purchase  the  Forest  City 
lines,  then  operating  under  the  Green 
grants,  and  its  extensions  from  the  out- 
skirts through  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  after  this  reorganization  accepted 
a  general  renewal  of  all  existing  lines 
for  twenty-five  years  on  the  basis  of 
six  tickets  for  a  quarter  and  free  trans- 
fers. Contemporaneously  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  franchise,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  settlement,  the  entire  property 
was  leased  to  the  Municipal  Traction 
Company  under  a  carefully  drawn 
lease  which  requited  the  preservation 
of  the  property  and  its  p'oper  up-keep, 
the  payment  of  accruing  interest  on 
bonds  and  floating  indebtedness  and 
rental  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  new  capital  stock 
issued  on  the  basis  of  fifty-five,  as 
above  described. 

The  Municipal  Traction  Company 
was  composed  of  seven  citizens,  none 
of  whom  owned  any  interest  whatever 
in  either  the  Forest  City  or  Cleveland 
Electric  Railway  Companies.  They 
took  over  the  management  and  opera- 
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tion  of  the  combined  properties  under 
a  trust  agreement  by  which  they 
agreed  to  make  no  profit  out  of  the 
enterprise  whatever,  but  to  devOte  sur- 
plus profits,  after  paying  interest  and 
rental,  as  provided  by  the  lease,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  prope  ty,  reduction 
of  fares,  or  some  other  public  object. 
This  settlement  was  made  on  the  27th 
day  of  April,  1908.  The  Municipal 
Traction  Company  at  once  began  to 
operate  the  property  at  three-cent  fare. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  a  strike^ 
took  place  amon^  its  employees.  The 
strike  was  political,  being  organized 
and  fostered  to  harass  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company  in  its  operation.  It 
was  aided  by  the  dissatisfied  element 
of  the  old  company  in  the  hope  that 
the  operation  could  be  so  far  embar- 
rassed as  to  prevent  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company  from  making 
enough  money  to  pay  the  stipulated 
rental,  in  which  event,  as  the  lease  pro- 
vided, the  lease  itself  would  be  for- 
feited and  the  property  restored  to  the 
company  with  a  twenty-five  year  grant 
at  six  tickets  for  a  quarter.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  a  monumental  piece  of 
bad  faith  and  blind  partisan  rage,  but 
the  Municipal  Traction  Company 
weathered  the  storm.  Every  other  im- 
pediment which  could  be  devised  was 
thrown  in  its  way.  The  political  ani- 
mosity which  had  been  engendered  by 
seven  years  of  conflict  was  turned 
against  this  public  enterprise  as  a 
means  of  attacking  Mr.  Johnson. 
Every  effort  at  reorganization  of  the 
property  was  made  an  excuse  for  stir- 
ring up  public  impatience  and  criti- 
cism. The  inexperienced  employees  of 
the  company  were  harassed  and  inter- 
fered with  in  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues, the  credit  of  the  Municipal  Trac- 
tion Company  was  attacked  by  insidi- 
ous and  roundabout  rumors,  stock  mar- 
ket attacks  were  made  upon  the  under- 
lying securities  in  such  a  way  that 
money  needed  for  improvements  and 
economies  could  not  be  secured,  and 
a  referendum  petition  was  file*d,  calling 
for  a  popular  vote  upon  the  security 
grant  itself.  The  Municipal  Traction 
Company  undoubtedly  made  some  mis- 


takes in  its  effort  to  make  the  property 
pay  on  the  basis  of  low  fares,  despite 
the  enormous  losses  growing  out  of  the 
temporary  inefficiency  of  its  employees 
and  the  obstructive  tactics  of  its  ad- 
versaries. The  service  was  cut  down 
upon  many  lines  which  had  previously 
been  over-serviced  by  the  old  company 
in  an  effort  to  secure  political  support. 
This  restricted  service  was  in  some  in- 
stances a  real  grievance;  in  others  its 
hardship  was  magnified  and  the  public 
mind  inflamed  by  the  political  or  inter- 
ested critics  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  inconvenience.  The  Traction 
Company  undertook  too  rapidly  the 
work  of  reorganizing  the  system,  and 
consequently  interfered  too  suddenly 
with  more  or  less  established  lines  of 
travel..  In  October,  1908,  the  referen- 
dum election  was  held  and  the  security 
franchise  was  beaten  by  a  few  hundred 
votes.  The  causes  of  this  result  were 
undoubtedly  numerous.  Chief  among 
them,  however,  may  be  conceded  to  be 
public  fear  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  lease  of  the  property, 
which  contained  all  the  public  safe- 
guards, might  be  forfeited  and  the  se- 
curity grant  become  an  operating 
grant  for  twenty-five  years  at  six  tick- 
ets for  a  quarter.  Contributing  causes 
were  undoubtedly  public  restlessness, 
political  animosity  and  prejudice,  and 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  public-ser- 
vice companies  generally  lest  the  hold- 
ing company  plan  might  become  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  restricting  the  ex- 
ploitation of  public  streets  by  their 
enterprise. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  franchise  a 
suit  was  brought  by  the  trustee  for  the 
bondholders  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  receivers,  and  receivers  were  ap- 
pointed, the  management  of  the  prop- 
erty was  taken  over  by  the  court,  and 
it  is  now  so  managed. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  in  1908  the 
old  franchises,  upon  several  important 
lines,  had  expired  and  three  cent  fare 
grants  been  made  upon  them  to  the 
Forest  City  Railway  Company,  so  that 
when  the  security  grant  was  defeated 
the  only  right  to  operate  upon  those 
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streets  rested  in  the  three-cent  grants, 
and  the  receivers,  by  direction  of  the 
court,  have  operated  those  lines  at  that 
rate  of  fare.  The  present  situation  is 
that  one-third  of  all  the  lines  within 
the  city  limits  are  operated  at  three- 
cent  fare  under  grants  limited  to  expire 
September  9,  1923.  The  remaining 
lines  are  operated  at  five-cent  fare  un- 
der grants  expiring  in  1910,  1913  and 
1914. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
the  receivers.  Judge  R.  W.  Tayler  an- 
nounced from  the  bench  that  in  his 
opinion  a  general  settlement  of  the 
whole  controversy  was  desirable  and 
ought  to  be  possible  upon  a  basis 
which  would  restrict  the  earnings  of 
the  property  to  six  per  cent  on  its 
actual  value,  giving  to  the  people  the 
lowest  rate  of  fare  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  property  and  the 
payment  upon  that  rate  of  return.  The 
judge  requested  Mayor  Johnson  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  bringing  about 
such  a  settlement,  and  negotiations 
were  immediately  begun.  These  nego- 
tiations are  still  in  progress.  Whether 
they  will  result  in  a  settlement  on  the 
Tayler  plan  cannot  be  foretold.  Both 
the  city  and  the  company  are  willing 
to  participate  in  such  a  settlement. 
Each  profoundly  distrusts  the  other. 
In  the  meantime  the  political  alliances 
made  by  the  company  embarrass  it  in 
its  efforts  to  settle,  since  any  settle- 
ment on  the  Tayler  plan  is  a  substan- 
tial victory  for  Mayor  Johnson  and 
secures  for  the  city  the  entire  program 
upon  which  Mayor  Johnson's  eight 
years'  fight  has  been  made.  The  Re- 
publican organization  would  naturally 
prefer  to  have  this  settlement  made  by 
officers  elected  from  its  ranks,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  company  to  the  Re- 
publican organization  are  such  that  it 
not  unnaturally  prefers  to  withhold 
from  Mr.  Johnson  any  possible  credit 
which  might  come  from  making  the 
settlement.  A  general  municipal  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held  in  November,  and 
the  present  likelihood  seems  to  be  that 
the  company  and  the  politicians  will 
succeed  in  postponing  the  settlement 
until  that  time  in  the  hope  that  the 


blame  for  the  delay  can  be  thrust  upon 
Mayor  Johnson  and  his  defeat  brought 
about. 

This  hurried  recital  of  the  events  of 
an  eight  years'  struggle  affords  but  an 
imperfect  view  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable contests  ever  carried  on  in  an 
American  city.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
associates  at  the  outset  professed  their 
belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  a  three-cent 
rate  of  fare.  Admittedly,  however, 
this  was  but  a  concrete  expression  of 
an  underlying  principle.  In  his  plat- 
forms and  on  the  stump  Mr.  John- 
son has  continually  urged  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  old  company,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fair  value  of  its  physical 
property  and  unexpired  franchises  and 
a  limitation  of  the  return  thereon  to  a 
safe,  just  and  non-speculative  rate. 
The  people  of  Cleveland,  with  wonder- 
ful patience  and  more  wonderful  wide- 
spread public  intelligence,  have  mas- 
tered the  street  railroad  question.  In 
campaign  after  campaign  they  have, 
without  bitterness  and  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  willingness  to  be 
unfair,  adhered  steadily  to  the  estab- 
lished policy.  Breaches  of  faith  in  its 
public  engagements,  obstructive  con- 
sent wars,  vexatious  and  often  baseless 
litigation,  slander  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  public  officers,  destruction  of 
property,  and  grievous  disturbance  of 
settled  business  and  property  values  by 
the  old  company,  have  brought  no 
spirit  of  revenge,  but  have  rather  deep- 
ened the  determination  of  the  people 
to  see  the  fight  through  until  the  public 
right  is  finally  established.  Meantime; 
Mayor  Johnson  himself  has  been  the 
conspicuous  figure  of  the  great  con- 
test. The  assaults  which  have  been 
made  upon  him  from  every  quarter 
which  could  be  controlled  by  the 
street  railroad  company  anj  its  af- 
filiated interests  have  been  bitter, 
persistent  and  personal.  Time  af- 
ter time  his  subordinates  have  fal- 
tered. Time  after  time  the  courts 
have  interfered  upon  extremely 
technical  grounds,  apparently  losinvr 
sight  of  the  public  interest  involved 
and  protecting  the  old  company 
at   the   expense   of  the   larger   public 
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interest;  but  nothing  has  served  to 
dampen  his  ardor  or  abate  his  courage. 
The  intrkacies  of  the  Statutes  of  Ohio 
on  street  railroad  questions,  inserted 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  request  of 
existing  companies,  and  framed  to 
make  a  perpetuation  of  their  monopoly 
easy  and  interference  with  it  difficult, 
have  served  their  purpose,  and  it  has 
taken  eight  years  to  vindicate  a  very 
plain  public  right;  but  in  all  the«e 
eight  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  to 
his  associates  and  to  the  people  at 
large  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  for- 
titude and  determination.  No  word  of 
bitterness  has  escaped  him,  and  when 
the  fight  is  over  his  most  partisan  ad- 
versary will  be  unable  to  point  to  an 
act  or  a  word  savoring  of  injustice, 
retaliation  or  unkindness 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  Cleve- 
land street  railroad  situation  has  been 
and  is  that  we  have  been  attempting 
to  solve  a  great  modern  question  with 
our  hands  tied  by  archaic  laws.  The 
present  street  railroad  laws  of  Ohio 
have  existed,  substantially  unchanged, 
for  decades.  In  the  meantime  street 
railroads  have  come  to  present  an  en- 
tirely different  problem.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  is  not  free  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  must,  by  new  and  experi- 
mental expedients,  attempt  to  save  it- 
self and  its  property  in  spite  of  stat- 
utory restrictions.  The  plan  devised 
by  Judge  Tayler  and  now  the  basis  of 
negotiations,  is  wholly  o-Jtside  the  law, 


and  if  there  be  any  one  lesson  in  this 
contest  more  impressive  than  another  it 
is  that  our  great  modern  city  communi- 
ties have  destinies  too  important  and 
questions  too  large  and  intricate  to  be 
efficiently  met  unless  the  cities  are 
given  a  free  hand.  The  public-service 
corporations  act  freely.  The  cities  are 
enslaved  by  the  outgrown  institutions 
of  an  earlier  age.  In  the  race  for  the 
control  of  the  city's  streets  the  public 
service  corporations  are  given  the 
handicap  of  possession,  while  cities  are 
tied  to  the  starting  post  by  laws 
enacted  by  rural  legislators  at  the  dic- 
tate of  partisan  organizations. 

But  the  Cleveland  experiment  is  one 
of  immense  hopefulness,  for  it  exhibits 
a  people  equal  even  to  this  unequal 
contest.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the 
election  in  November,  no  street  rail- 
road settlement  can  take  place  in 
Cleveland  that  will  not  finally  secure 
for  the  people  of  the  city  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  their  own  streets. 
The  fruits  of  this  struggle  wilt  be  gath- 
ered in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  by 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
will  not  know  that  they  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  greatest  democratic 
achievement  of  American  city  govern- 
ment. Still  less  will  they  know  that 
the  achievement  was  wrought  by  the 
unhesitating  sacrifice  of  himself  and  of 
every  personal  consideration  by  Tom 
L.  Johnson. 


THE  BONDAGE  OF  THE  PRESS 

By  AN  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST 


AT  a  time  when  the  American  re- 
public faces  dangers  more  grave 
and  less  widely  understood 
than  any  in  its  history,  we  appeal  to 
candid  men  in  behalf  of  a  free  press. 
There  are  in  the  United  States 
almost  as  many  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.      Their    force    in    opinion 


forming  is  the  most  potent,  as  it 
should  be  the  most  beneficent,  in  our 
national  life;  and  yet  so  strictly  are 
the  great  majority,  including  the  most 
influential,  held  in  fetters  forged  by 
feudal  lords  of  industry  that  liberty 
of  the  press  has  become  largely  a 
mockery. 

With   an   income  exceeding  a  hun- 
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dred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from 
those  who  advertise,  and  less  than 
eighty  millions  from  those  who  read, 
these  publications  naturally  favor  their 
chief  supporters.  And  many  of  thq 
largest  industries  that  advertise  are 
combined  in  a  few  hands,  with  power 
to  make  or  break  those  who  favor  or 
oppose  them. 

But  far  worse,  more  subtle,  more  in- 
sidious is  the  method  of  press  muz- 
zling which  helps  maintain  the  corrupt 
and  insolent  rule  of  public-service  cor- 
porations and  of  trusts  throughout  the 
land.  The  well-directed  distribution 
of  blocks  of  stock  has  converted  into 
willing  aids  to  such  rule  almost  all 
of  the  press  not  owned  outright  by 
industrial  chiefs.  Recent  revelations 
show  that  this  unholy  alliance  is  a 
fact;  and  show,  too,  that  many  papers 
are  not  only  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  but  insist  upon  being  bought, 
liberty  of  the  press  being  thus  hide- 
ously distorted  into  license  to  practise 
piracy. 

Discerning  readers  of  the  leading 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  can 
see  that  not  a  few  of  those  which  dis- 
cuss political  affairs  are  subject  to 
similar  control.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  seeming  freedom  of  utterance  upon 
all  topics.  For,  by  printing  a  part  of 
the  truth  about  everything  most  of  the 
time,  it  is  much  easier  to  deceive  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time. 

As  Louis  XIV.  changed  into  despo- 
tism the  limited  monarchy  of  France, 
pleasing  the  vanity  of  his  people  by 
the  seeming  glories  of  his  reign,  so 
the  creation  of  an  empire  of  the  trusts 
is  being  aided  by  the  flattering  of  the 
vanity  of  the  American  people.  Com- 
monplaces in  the  daily  life  of  anyone 
and  everyone  are  reflected  by  words  and 
pictures  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  marvel 
of  foreigners  and  the  disgust  of  thinking 
patriots.  Shallow  writers  cater  to  an 
age  kept  shallow  that  the  masters  of 
industry  may  fill  pockets  that  are  deep. 
Or,  at  the  behest  of  these  masters, 
hired  henchmen  of  the  pen  distort  and 
belittle,  suppress  or  discolor  facts  of 
vital  import.  And  as  the  best  in  French 
literature  was  blighted  by  Louis,  tnist 


rule  is  now  blighting  the  best  and  ex- 
alting the  worst  in  American  journal- 
ism and  magazineism,  the  literature  of 
the  people. 

Milton  in  his  splendid  argument  for 
a  free  press  traced  the  origin  of  the 
censorship  to  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
in  Spain  that  the  Inquisition  reached 
its  rankest  and  most  noxious  growth. 
And  it  is  Spain  which  to-day  is  the 
least  progressive  country  in  Europe. 
The  minds  of  its  people  are  yet  the 
minds  of  children.  As  a  nation  it  is 
impotent  in  war,  a  sluggard  in  science, 
a  land  of  dead  glories  and  of  vain  re- 
grets, an  anachronism,  a  mildewed 
memory,  a  reproach  and  a  by-word 
among  the  countries  of  Christendon. 

Let  us  in  America  take  warning 
from  the  fate  that  befell  France,  and 
the  fate  that  is  now  Spain's.  Journal- 
ism here  has  already  been  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  trade,  and  niaea- 
zineism  is  rapidly  becoming  such.  The 
hostility  of  reviewers  in  both  these 
fields  to  really  great  books  is  often 
enough  to  discredit  their  authors  in  the 
public  mind.  Only  two  men  of  all 
those  who  write  for  our  two  thousand, 
five  hundred  dailies  enjoy  any  measure 
of  that  just  fame  which  comes  from  the 
able  expression  of  one's  own  views 
upon  vital  questions  under  one's  own 
signature.  And  fewer  and  fewer  are 
the  magazines  that  will  print  any 
writer's  opinions  conflicting  with  their 
owners'  interests. 

We  do  not  need  a  Ferrero  to  tell  us 
that  millionaires  who  rule  our  trade 
likewise  rule  our  country.  Nor  need 
we  hunt  far  for  proof  of  the  alliance 
between  the  press  and  these  plunderers 
of  the  public.  It  is  on  every  hand,  and 
we  could  not  escape  it  if  we  would. 
In  New  York  to-day  exists  a  situation 
worse  only  in  degree  than  that  in 
many  another  American  city.  In  the 
metropolis,  street-car  systems  have 
been  wrecked  by  ruthless  hands,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wrung  from  stock- 
holders, and  the  systems'  shattered 
remnants  thrown  into  the  courts, 
which,  to  reimburse  the  immediate 
victims,  have  had  to  abolish  transfer 
privileges,   thus   putting   the   ultimate 
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burden  upon  the  masses.  Poor  cars 
and  wretched  safety  devices,  with 
overcrowding,  cause  an  average  death 
rate  of  fifty  in  a  month.  Subways 
built  by  public  funds  and  given  away 
by  corrupt  politicians,  become  during 
rush  hours  infernos  in  which  frail 
women  and  children  must  struggle  for 
a  foothold  with  brutal  and  lecherous 
men  that  dividends  may  be  swollen  for 
their  common  masters — ^and  the  press 
is  mainly  silent. 

Arrogant  railway  barons,  with 
powers  undreamed  of  in  other  lands, 
hold  in  bands  of  steel  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  greatest  of  all  of- 
fenses against  laws  for  honest  rates 
are  condoned  by  skilful  legal  hireling. , 
and  dismissed  by  pliable  courts  after 
farcical  trials — ^and  the  press  is  mainly 
silent. 

The  stock  market  has  become  the 
vampire  of  commerce,  sucking  out  its 
life  blood,  and  making  a  joke  of  honor 
and  faith  and  good  intent.  Ruled  by  a 
clique  of  powerful  criminals,  gigantic 
thimble-riggers  of  trade,  its  annals 
make  saintly  by  comparison  the  his- 
tory of  gambling  hells  like  Monte 
Carlo.  The  prices  of  copper  and  steel, 
railways  and  oil,  and  other  important 
securities  are  sent  up  and  down  at  will, 
and  legions  of  unsuspecting  investors 
called  "lambs"  are  regularly  butchered 
to  make  a  Wall  Street  holiday.  The 
entire  country  suffers  from  resulting 
bank  wrecks  and  paralyzed  industries. 
But  the  blood  stains  are  washed  away, 
the  suicides  buried,  and  the  wails  of 
widows  and  orphans  drowned  by  the 
hum  of  preparations  for  new  slaugh- 
ters— and  the  press  is  mainly  silent,  or 
even  proposes  laws  for  regulation. 

Money  invested  to  insure  the  very 
lives  of  millions  of  people  is  risked  to 
aid  the  gamblers  who  despoil  them,  and 
the  profits  diverted  into  private  pockets. 
Laws  are  made  to  bind  the  masses  at 
the  will  of  these  monstrously  cruel 
and  mean  tyrants,  who  themselves  buy 
immunity  from  the  fundamental  laws 
of  honesty  and  justice — and  the  press 
is  mainly  silent  after  a  few  farcical 
reforms,  and  a  prosecuting  officer  who 
fails  to  prosecute  is  praised. 


In  Congress,  special  privilege,  arro- 
gant and  unafraid,  dominates  the  coun- 
cils of  both  parties.  Recent  votes  on 
the  tariff  show  no  real  difference  be- 
tween Republican  and  Democrat 
among  the  leaders,  who  are  merely 
the  hired  men  of  powerful  interests. 
The  Steel  trust,  most  potent  of  all 
these  interests,  born  and  reared  to  its 
present  might  by  the  tariff's  fostering 
care,  has,  by  wage  reductions,  closing 
of  mills  and  stock  market  upheavals, 
been  blackmailing  the  government  that 
gave  it  life  to  keep  that  tariff  at  its 
present  height — ^and  the  press  is 
mainly  silent,  or  makes  but  feeble 
protest,  itself  held  in  leash  by  the  same 
powers. 

The  writers  for  this  pl*ess — daily, 
weekly,  and  sometimes  monthly — 
when  not  promoting  their  masters' 
sordid  ends,  must  spend  their  time  and 
energy  in  reporting  and  discussing 
Boswellian  trivialities.  The  obvious, 
the  commonplace  things  in  daily  life 
are  fully  set  forth,  not  the  deep  and 
vital,  which  are  touched  upon  never 
so  lightly  when  touched  upon  at  all, 
though  the  Russian  autocracy,  the 
Turkish  despotism  or  the  misrule  of  the 
Ah-Koond  of  Swat  are  courageously 
opposed. 

Few  of  these  writers  serve  any  one 
master  long,  even  when  they  would, 
for  tenure  of  position  is  insecure — 
and  when  one  works  at  a  trade  it 
makes  little  difference  who  the  master 
may  be.  Like  the  hired  soldiery  of 
the  early  Italian  republics,  they  may 
fight  under  one  flag  in  this  campaign, 
and  against  that  flag  in  the  next.  But 
unlike  the  condottieri,  who  sometimes 
manoeuvered  all  day  without  a  cas- 
ualty, so  as  not  to  injure  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side,  or  inflict  loss  upon 
a  possible  future  master,  these  soldiers 
of  printers'  ink  must  deliver  real  blows, 
since  what  they  do  has  to  appear  in 
black  and  white  for  the  master's  eyes 
to  scan.  Yet  none  dare  greatly  to 
offend  the  powers  of  organized  greed, 
for  such  are  mainly  the  employing 
powers  in  journalism  and  magazineism 
to-day.  So  their  foes  are  usually  the 
foes     of     these     powers — ^foes     over- 
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matched  in  strength,  in  cunning,  in 
resources — ^foes  who  can  strike  back 
little  more  than  dumb  quarries  of  the 
chase  when  pursued  by  powerful,  well- 
trained  hounds. 

Shall  our  opinions  be  guided  by 
such  writers,  themselves  without 
opinions  not  for  sale,  assailants  who 
strike  from  the  dark,  whose  individu- 
ality, when  they  have  any,  is  lost  in 
that  of  their  masters,  or  in  that  subtle 
and  shadowy,  that  elusive  and.  baffling 
disguise :  the  title  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
periodical?  Or  shall  we  be  led  by 
those  miscalled  "conservative"  maga- 
zines and  reviews  upon  whose  plants 
crafty  masters  of  industry  hold  mort- 
gage bonds  or  other  guiding  strings, 
and  whose  policies  they  dictate  as 
surely  as  they  dictate  letters  to  sten- 
ographers? Or  yet  by  periodicals 
edited  by  preachers,  or  by  politicians 
out  of  office,  and  partly  owned  by 
those  sinister  interests  with  whom 
they  do  sham  battle?  Shall  we  not 
rather  look  for  the  vital  facts  of  cur- 
rent history  from  a  source  unpolluted 
by  sordid  interests,  unbound  by  chains 
of  commerce,  unfettered  by  political 
ambition,  unenslaved  by  popular  er- 
rors? 

We  feel  that  all  thinking  men  must 
agree  that  not  only  fundamental 
democracy,  but  the  republican  form 
of  government  itself  is  endangered  by 
present  conditions.  Individualism  dis- 
torted into  privilege  for  the  few  to 
despoil  the  many  means  feudalism.  It 
is  not  imperialism  which  threatens  us, 
as  some  thinkers  apprehend,  although 
there  are  a  few  fearful  likenesses  be- 
tween present  American  tendencies 
and  the  empires  of  Europe,  or  between 
our  current  history  and  the  history  of 
Rome.  A  navy  doubled  in  a  decade, 
and  plans  to  double  the  army  in  this 
time  of  peace  are  things  not  favorable 
to  real  democracy.  Campaign  funds 
twenty  to  forty  times  the  annual  salary 
of  our  President  have  too  ugly  a  re- 
semblance to  those  distributions  of 
corn  and  wine,  and  the  free  amuse- 
ments on  a  lavish  scale  by  which  some 
Roman  emperors  bought  their  offices 
from   a   degenerate   people.     But   our 


present  government,  having  for  its 
real  rulers  the  powerful  and  ruthless 
masters  of  finance  and  commerce,  is 
far  from  imperial,  being  more  like  that 
feudalism  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
held  and  despoiled  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Out  of  a  similar  system  grew 
the  leign  of  those  shoguns  of  old  Japan, 
who  for  centuries  kept  virtual  prisoner 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Mikado  him- 
self. And  not  unlike  the  fate  of  the 
Mikado  of  those  times  is  that  of  the 
American  President,  made  almost 
helpless  by  fealty  to  a  party  owned 
and  officered  by  industrial  barons  and 
their  aids,  elected  by  their  money,  ad- 
vised by  their  agents,  maligned  and 
insulted  at  will  by  their  hired  writers. 

Yet  not  Rome,  nor  Japan,  nor  Eu- 
ropean feudalism,  furnishes  so  strik- 
ing a  parallel  to  American  trust  rule 
as  does  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas 
as  described  by  Prescott  and  by 
Buckle.  There  the  masses  paid  all  the 
taxes  and  performed  all  the  labor, 
and  the  ruling  classes  enjoyed  all  the 
luxuries  and  all  leisure.  And  while 
the  rulers  wasted  in  ostentatious  pro- 
digality the  substance  of  the  people, 
they  shackled  them  with  such  laws 
that  "they  could  neither  change  their 
residence  nor  alter  their  clothes  with- 
out permission  from  the  governing 
powers.  To  each  man  the  law  pres- 
cribed the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the 
dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was 
to  marry,  and  the  amusements  he  was 
to  enjoy." 

A  terrible  picture  of  degradation! 
But  are  we  vastly  better  off  in  this  age 
of  science  and  of  widely  diffused  cul- 
ture, in  a  country  founded  but  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago  upon  ideas  of 
liberty  and  equality,  upon  a  soil  and  in 
a  climate  favorable  to  freedom  and  to 
progress?  And  is  not  the  social  status 
of  most  of  us  fixed  as  inexorably  by  our 
masters  as  was  that  of  the  Incas  of 
old?  We  who  would  not  have  one 
King  now  have  a  hundred  tyrants,  each 
able  to  pay  his  servants  the  salary  we 
pay  our  President.  By  the  triple  alli- 
ance of  money,  politics  and  the  press 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  railways 
upon  which  we  travel,  in  city  or  in 
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country,  the  ships  in  which  we  cross 
the  sea,  the  wires  by  which  we  com- 
municate our  thoughts,  the  steel  and 
many  of  the  other  materials  out  of 
which  we  erect  our  buildings,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  shoes  in 
which  we  tread  the  soil  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  meat  we  eat,  the  principal 
theatres  we  attend,  the  papers  and 
periodicals  we  read,  and  the  light  by 
which  we  read  them,  are  all  in  the  con- 
trol of  practically  the  same  power, 
masked  in  various  disguises. 

And  of  all  these,  the  bondage  of  the 
press  is  the  most  vital,  the  most  far- 
reaching,  the  most  menacing  to  liberal 
ideas  and  ideals.  No  nation  ever  be- 
came or  ever  remained  truly  great 
without  a  literature,  and  never  was 
there  a  literature  worthy  the  name 
that  was  not  free.  Every  action  of 
people  in  the  mass  or  as  individuals 
is  preceded  by  thought.  And  as  that 
thought  is,  so  will  the  action  be. 
Thought  is  the  child  of  the  mind,  and 


if  the  child  is  to  be  well  born,  the 
parent  must  be  free.  Only  the  fullest 
and  freest,  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  able  discussion  of  existing  evils 
will  give  birth  to  those  thoughts  which 
will  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
present  errors  to  the  Mount  Pisgah 
of  our  desires. 

So  now,  while  so  many  bad  influ- 
ences are  at  work  under  so  many  elu- 
sive disguises;  now,  while  all  of  our 
rich  heritage  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
American  liberty  is  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away;  now,  while  men  of  high 
purpose  and  honest  aim.  in  and  out 
of  legislative  halls,  so  need  the  help  of 
a  fearless  and  fetterless  champion; 
now,  while  the  printed  word  has  yet 
its  unequaled  power  in  moulding  the 
public  mind;  now,  while  libeity  of  the 
press  is  still  something  more  than  a 
name,  we  ask  the  aid  of  thinking  men 
in  making  this  magazine  a  force  for 
good  in  the  land. 


AN    AUTOMATIC    SYSTEM    OF    RELIEF    FOR 
THE  UNEMPLOYED 

By  CLINTON  P.  McALLASTER 


IF  a  man  is  out  of  work  and  has  a 
family  starving,  what  is  he  to  do?'* 
"God  knows;  I  don V 

Thus,  briefly  and  finally,  at  the  time 
of  Mr. Taft's question-answering  speech 
in  Cooper  Union,  was  the  question 
.''fundamental  and  important  above  all 
others,  economically),  and  society's  at- 
titude toward  it,  stated.  When  con- 
ironted  with  the  one  question  of  over- 
shadowing importance  to  the  mass  of 
toiling  men  and  pressed  for  a  solution, 
Mr.  Taft,  in  common  with  all  other 
"practical  statesmen,"  takes  refuge  be- 
hind a  declaration  of  its  impossibilitv 

To  attempt  the  "impossible"  and  to 
propose  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  unemployed,  in  no 
sense  revolutionary,  but  consistent,  in 


!ts  aim  and  method,  with  th«i  present 
social  order,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

In  a  country  so  young  as  ours,  it 
seems  an  anomaly  that  any  man,  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  work,  should  ever 
be  without  employment;  and  yet  dur- 
ing every  recurring  period  of  business 
and  industrial  stagnation,  the  same 
.spectacle  is  presented,  over  and  over, 
of  marching  thousands  demanding  the 
inauguration  of  special  measures  to 
furnish  them  with  employment  in 
which  they  may  earn  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply themselves  and  their  dependent 
families  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life. 

Under  existing  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  any 
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considerable  number  among  the  vast 
army  of  those  dependent  upon  the  labor 
of  their  hands  for  support  ever  will, 
or  indeed  can,  lay  by  sufficient  from 
their  wages  to  tide  over  those  periods 
when  there  is  no  income;  while  the 
necessity  for  daily  bread  remains  the 
same,  and  the  inevitable  sign  of  "no 
credit"  stares  the  hungry  man  in  the 
face. 

With  our  treasuries  overflowing  and 
our  granaries  bursting,  the  gaunt  spec- 
tre of  hunger  is  the  companion  of 
countless  thousands,  and  the  ranks  of 
crime  and  prostitution  are  frightfully 
augmented,  largely  from  among  those 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work 
if  given  the  opportunity.  The  cost  of 
such  a  condition  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  race,  in  impaired  physical  vitality, 
great  as  it  is,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  evils  flowing  from  the  sen<;e 
of  bitterness,  despair,  and  class  hatred 
inevitably  engendered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  condition 
which  civilization,  with  all  of  its 
toasted  advances,  seems  helpless  to 
remedy. 

The  panic  of  1907,  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  was  typical  of  practically  all,  in 
its  suddenness  and  dire  consequences. 
In  the  month  of  September  our  fac- 
tories were  working  overtime,  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them 
for  their  products ;  railroads  were  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  labor, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  was  fully  employed;  while  the 
'additions  to  the  army  of  labor,  brought 
by  tveiy  incoming  steamer  from  a 
European  port,  were  quickly  absorbed, 
w-th  no  apparent  slackening  in  the 
demand.  Suddenly,  the  following 
month,  coming  to  the  great  majority 
of  people  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  a 
run  was  precipitated  upon  a  certain 
great  banking  house.  It  closed  its 
doors,  and,  throughout  the  days  and 
weeks  following,  another  and  another 
bank  "failed  to  open,"  and,  almost  be- 
fore the  ordinary  man  had  time  to 
realize  that  the  first  symptoms  of  un- 
<*asiness  had  arrived,  we  w^^re  in  the 
throes  of  a  financial  panic,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  within  a  few  weeks,  instead 


of  anxious  employers  seeking  laborers, 
we  had  the  spectacle, in  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent cities,  of  thousands  of  workmen 
marching  the  streets,  demanding  of 
the  authorities  that  they  be  provided 
with  work. 

And  what  has  organized  societv  to 
reply  to  this  demand? 

It  is  nearly  two  thousand  years 
since  Jesus  lived  and  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and 
yet  in  this — so  we  are  fond  of  declar- 
ing— the  most  advanced  of  the  Chris- 
tion  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  face  of 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  hungry  thou- 
sands vainly  asking  for  a  chance  to 
earn  their  daily  bread,  with  abundant 
crops  and  a  supply  of  money  never  be- 
fore equaled  in  the  world's  history  and 
with  a  display  of  luxury  constantly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  "ragged  brigade" 
that  makes  that  of  imperial  Rome  seem 
poor  in  comparison,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "What  shall  be  done  for  the 
unemployed?"  the  man  who  is  to-day 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  could  only 
reply,  "God  knows !"  And  "God  knows" 
seems  to  be  the  sum  of  all  that  most 
of  the  statesmen  throughout  the  world 
have  to  answer  or  suggest;  while  class 
hatred  and  unbelief  grow  ever  more 
mighty  and  more  ominous. 

If  the  adag^  "In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war"  is  sound  philosophy, 
is  it  not  at  least  equallv  sound  philos- 
ophy to  say,  "In  time  of  prosperity 
prepare  for  depression?"  And  in  the 
face  of  such  conditions  as  these  out- 
lined, should  not  any  suggestion  that 
offers  a  hope  of  a  solution,  or  even  a 
partial  solution  of  this  moipentous 
question  receive  careful  attention  and 
examination,  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing applicable  to  our  present  system 
of  government  that  may  be  utilized  in 
evolving  some  feasible  plan  fo»-  the  re- 
moval of  this  terrible  menace** 

At  the  outset,  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  conditions 
and  requirements  which  any  proposal 
looking  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  must  of  necessity 
meet  and  fulfill.  If,  of  any  proposed 
plan,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  falls  short 
in  these  fundamental  requirements,  it 
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must  be  cast  aside  as  an  unsuitable 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  per- 
manent system  of  relief. 

First,  it  must  avoid  the  tendency  to 
pauperize,  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  so-called 
"charity." 

Second,  it  should  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  need  in  a  small  way — almost  the 
case  of  the  single  individual — as  well 
as  in  the  largest;  meeting  readily  the 
necessity  in  a  single  township  or  dis- 
trict, while  adapting  itself  no  less 
readily  to  a  need  that  is  state-wide  or 
even  national. 

Third,  it  must  be  simple  in  its  ap- 
plication— automatic,  we  might  say,  in 
its  action — avoiding  the  necessity  of 
putting  into  motion  ponderous  adminis- 
trative machinery  or  of  unwinding 
yards  of  red  tape,  before  it  can  be- 
come effective  in  individual  application. 

Fourth,  it  must  avoid,  absolutely,  en- 
tering the  labor  market  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  unless,  pos- 
sibly, in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  fair 
minimum  wage. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  must  be  so 
constituted  as  to  avoid,  as  largely  as 
possible,  the  opportunity  for  graft  and 
the  exploiting  of  the  needy  by  those 
entrusted  with  its  administration. 

Briefly,  it  must  be  consistent  with 
independence  and  self-respect  on  the 
part  of  its  beneficiaries ;  adaptable,  sim- 
ple, efficient  and  honest,  and  never  a 
factor  in  the  labor  market  under  nor- 
mal industrial  conditions ;  while,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  of  this  its  support  must 
avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
class  tax;  in  other  words,  it  must  be 
consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  at  present  constituted,  in 
order  to  command  popular  support. 

As  meeting  all  of  these  requirements, 
I  propose,  therefore,  the  creation  of  an 
elective  county  commission,  to  be  called 
"The  Public  Emergency  Commission" 
or  by  any  other  suitable  title,  to  consist 
of  one  member  from  each  township  or 
county  road  district ;  these  commission- 
ers to  serve  without  pay,  except  per 
diem  and  mileage  when  attendant  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  commission.  This 
latter  provision  would  be  for  the  pur- 


pose of  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
selection  of  public-spirited  men  and  to 
avoid  needless  expense  when  business 
conditions  are  normal. 

This  commission  should  be  selected 
at  first,  one-third  for  two  years,  one- 
third  for  four,  and  one-third  for  six 
years,  and  thereafter  one-third  to  bo 
elected  every  two  years;  thus  insuring 
at  all  times  a  majority  of  experienced 
men  on  the  board,  who  would  be  fa- 
miliar, both  with  the  workings  of  the 
commission  and  the  authorized  proj- 
ects to  be  explained  herein  later. 

This  commission  would  elect  one  of 
their  own  members  as  president,  and 
also  such  other  officers  as  might  be 
necessary,  including  a  secretary,  who 
would  be  the  only  regularly  salaried 
officer  of  the  commission.  The  secre- 
tary might  be  selected  from  outside 
the  regular  membership  of  the  commis- 
sion and  would  have  charge,  under  di- 
rection of  the  commission,  of  the  per- 
manent office  at  the  county  scat. 

The  commission  should  meet  at 
regular  stated  intervals,  or  on  the  call 
of  the  president,  and  it  should  be  their 
duty  to  designate,  in  each  township  or 
road  district  throughout  the  county,  the 
projects^-consistingof  roads,  buildings, 
parks,  etc. — which  should  constitute 
the  authonzed  public  emergency  work. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary 
of  the  commission,  the  county  would 
be  carefully  mapped  and  the  authorized 
projects  indicated,  while  he  would  also 
maintain  a  careful  system  of  catalogin.^ 
and  indexing,  showing  the  regularly 
constituted  officer,  such  as  supervisor, 
park  commissioner,  etc.,  in  direct 
charge  of  each  particular  authorized 
project;  the  intention  being  for  the 
commission  to  supplement,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  work  of  the  different 
boards  now  existing  and  necessary. 

The  suggestion  will  at  once  arise 
that,  without  some  organic  connection 
between  the  different  county  commis- 
sions in  the  state,  without  some  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  necessarily  state-wide  iti 
its  application,  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  administering  it  that  will 
detract  largely  from  its  benefits,  espe- 
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daily  in  the  information  to  be  gained 
through  the  statistical  feature  and  the 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  a  study 
and  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the 
different  states. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  a  state  board  to  consist  of  the 
presidents  of  the  different  county  com- 
missions of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  shall 
he  to  fix  at  each  regular  annual  meet- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  which  shall  pre- 
vail in  public  emergency  work  through- 
out the  state  for  the  ensuing  year ;  while 
to  meet  special  emergencies  and  to  in- 
sure that  "at  no  point  shall  this  public 
emergency  work  enter  as  a  factor  into 
ihe  labor  market  under  normal  busi- 
ness conditions/*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
its  president,  or  of  the  governor  of  the 
state,   to   call   this   board   together   in 
special  session*  at  any  time,  and  they 
shall  have  power,  at  any  meeting,  to 
change  the  rate  of  wages  as  shall  seem 
wise;  the  aim  being  always  to  maintain 
the  wage   scale  in   public   emergency 
work  enough  below  the  standard  wage 
for  the  same  employment  under  pri- 
vate  enterprise  to  insure  that  public 
work  will  never  be  sought  by  the  la- 
borer, except  when  private  employment 
is  absolutely  unobtainable.     It  might 
be  well  also  to  establish  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  under  the  commission — 
say    $1.50    per    day — and    to    insure 
against  the  migration  of  laborers  from 
one  county  to  another,  to  provide  that 
any  applicant  for   employment   under 
.  the  commission  shall  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  country  for  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  his  application. 

With  such  a  commission  as  this  es- 
tablished in  each  state,  would  not  a 
voluntary^  national  association,  to  con- 
sist of  the  presidents  of  the  different 
state  boards,  with  selected  delegates, 
be  a  natural  and  inevitable  develop- 
ment? In  this  way  the  scope  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  work  would  be  steadily 
enlarged  and  enhanced,  and  general 
uniformity  in  method,  so  far  as  climato- 
•  logical  and  other  conditions  would  per- 
mit, would  necessarily  result. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  organization  the  question 
of  greatest   importance   and,   at   first 


thought,  of  greatest  difficulty,  at  once 
presents  itself — namely,  how  is  the 
public  emergency  work  to  be  financed 
so  that  the  plan  may  be  continuously 
operative. 

This  question  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be,  all  things  considered,  the  simplest 
feature  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  en- 
tire ease  with  which  business  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
late  panic,  through  the  agency  of  clear- 
ing-house certificates,  offers  the  solu- 
tion. 

There  should  be  issued  by  the  state 
"Public  Emergency  Certificates,"  in 
such  denominations  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable,  say  from  $1.00  to  $5.00. 
These  certificates  should  be  issued  to 
the  different  counties  in  whatever 
quantities  desired,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  county  treasury,  and  to  be  used  in 
the  payment  of  all  demands  in  connec- 
tion with  public  emergency  work,  ex- 
cept the  salaries  of  the  permanent 
officers,  which  shall  be  provided  for  in 
the  regular  tax  levy.  These  certificates 
should  bear  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
which  would  make  them  desirable  pa- 
per from  the  standpoint  of  banks  and 
investors  and  would  insure  their  ready 
acceptance  in  trade  or  in  exchange  for 
coin.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the 
county  treasurer  shall  report  the 
amount  of  public  emergency  certificates 
outstanding  and  a  tax  shall  be  levfed 
each  year  to  provide  for  their  redemp- 
tion in  a  fixed  amount.  In  this  way 
ihe  redemption  of  the  certificates  might 
be  extended  over  as  long  a  period  as 
desired,  so  that  the  tax  need  in  no  case 
become  a  burden.  As  a  practical 
proposition  the  tax  need  never  be 
heavy,  even  though  the  number  of  men 
employed  be  at  times  large,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  periods  of  acute  de- 
pression are  never  long  extended  and 
would  unquestionably  be  of  still  less 
duration  with  this  plan  in  operation. 
In  its  simplest  terms,  the  proposed  plan 
amounts  to  the  issuance  of  public  im- 
provement bonds,  the  amounts  issued, 
and  the  terms  for  which  they  run,  be- 
ing both  automatically  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  the  need  which  calls  them 
into  existence. 
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Havini;  thus  briefly  stated  the  pro- 
posed plun,  let  us  inquire  how  it  would 
work  in  actual  practice. 

Assuming  the  law  to  be  in  operation 
and  the  machinery  of  the  commission 
TO  have  been  installed,  suppose  a  sud- 
den reversal  in  industrial  conditions  such 
as  was  witnessed  in  October  of  last  year. 
Any  man  desiring  employment  applies 
in  person  at  the  nearest  office  of  the 
commission,  who  has  on  file  at  all  times 
suitable  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  giving 
such  information  concerning  the  appli- 
cant as  may  be  desired  tor  statistical 
purposes.  One  of  these  blanks  is  filled 
out  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
commission  at  the  county  seat.  Here 
the  map  is  consulted  to  determine  the 
authorized  work  nearest  the  home  of 
the  applicant,  and  an  order  is  at  once 
issued,  directed  to  the  officer  imme- 
diately in  charge  of  this  work,  and  re- 
turned to  the  office  where  the  applica- 
tion was  filed.  The  applicant  then 
secures  his  order,  presents  it  to  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is 
irnmediately  put  to  work.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  he  receives  an  order  on  the 
tieasury  of  the  public  emergency  com- 
mission for  the  amount  due  him.  This 
order  would  be  assignable  and  woull 
unquestionably  be  readily  turned  into 
cash  at  the  nearest  bank. 

^Would  not  such  a  plan  do  away,  ab- 
solutely and  finally,  with  all  excuse  for 
parades  of  the  unemployed,  as  any  man, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  his  idleness, 
may,  at  any  time,  on  application,  re- 
ceive employment  at  at  least  a  living 
wage. 

Without  going  exhaustively  into  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  again.st 
this  plan,  it  is  admitted  at  once  that, 
at  the  outset,  road  building  and  other 
projects  demanding  only  unskilled  la- 
bor would  form  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel for  its  employment ;  but  this  is  just 


the  class  most  quickly  and  most  acutely 
affected  by  any  industrial  depression; 
the  class  least  able  to  endure  a  period 
of    enforced    idleness    and    the    class 
which,  left  long  without  employment, 
constitutes   the   greatest   menace.      It 
would  seem,  also,  as  though  the  only 
obvious   field   for   its   employment   in 
large  cities  would  be  through  the  ac- 
quirement in  advance  of  large  unim- 
proved areas  available  for  parks,  play- 
grounds, etc.,  but  it  is  certain  that,  as 
experience  in  its  administration  grew 
and   the  advantages  of  its  successful 
operation  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent,  its   scope  would   be   widenei 
until   projects   requiring  skilled   laboi 
would  be  evolved,  commanding  public 
support  at  all  times  because  always  fo'- 
the  public  benefit.     This  would  result 
in    a    greater    and    more    intelligent 
interest  in  all  questions  of  public  im- 
provement, while  the  elimination  of  the 
unemployed,  unskilled  laborer  which  il 
makes    possible,    combined    with    the 
tonic  effect  on  general  business  which 
would  result  from  the  sustained,  though 
somewhat  diminished,  purchasing  and 
consuming  power  of  this  class, would  re- 
act in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  in  employ- 
ment a  large  number  of  those  employed 
in  skilled  and  other  pursuits  who,  under 
present  conditions,  follow  quickly  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
skilled  workman;   very   largely   as    a 
direct   result  and   consequence  of  his 
idleness.    The  support  to  small  retail 
trade  would  be  tremendous,  and  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  allay  the  unreason- 
ing fear  which  is  a  great  part  of  every 
panic,  and  would  assist  greatly  in  re- 
storing normal  conditions;  perhaps,  in 
its  completer  development  and  the  en- 
largement of  its   scope,   with   greater 
experience    in    its   administration,   be- 
coming   a    safety    valve    that    would 
eliminate   entirely  the   difficulty   it    is 
meant  to  remedy. 


*   *   * 


"Ideas,  once  sown  in  the  intellectual  world,  never  die. 

"We  now  know  that  the  Law  of  life  is  Progress — progress  for 
the  individual,  progress  for  Humanity.  Humanity  fulfils  the  law 
on  earth :  the  individual,  on  earth  and  elsewhere." 

— MAZZINI. 
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THE    INCOME    TAX   AND    THE    PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT 


By  WILLIAM  ROTUwS  EASTMAN 


I. 


THE  United  States  has  reached 
a  point  in  its  financial  history 
when  the  demand  for  changes 
in  the  system  of  taxation,  both  national 
and  local,  is  becoming  pretty  general 
and  insistent.  This  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  The  people  at  large,  our  leading 
statesmen,  and  our  recognized  econo- 
mists and  publicists  are  yet  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  any  rational  method  of 
raising  revenue  to  supplant  or  supple- 
ment the  present  crazy-patchwoi  I: 
dignified  by  the  name  of  tax  system. 
For  this  reason  any  agitation  that  will 
persistently  force  attention  to  the 
worn-out  general  property  tax  in  the 
states,  and  the  national  tariff,  the  latter 
being  effective  as  a  revenue  producer 
only  in  so  far  as  it  fails  in  its  primary 
purpose  of  protecting  special  interests, 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of 
improvement.  The  absolutely  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  setting  things  right 
is  the  realization  that  something  is 
wrong. 

The  most  significant  of  the  specific 
demands  to  which  the  growing  dissat- 
isfaction has  given  rise  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
lately  proposed  by  Congress,  author- 
izing a  Federal  Income  Tax  Law.  The 
adoption  or  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  various  stale  legislatures 
is  likely  to  be  the  leading,  if  not  the 
only  impoirtant,  issue  in  the  next  state 
elections  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  discuss  the  Income 
Tax  itself,  a  word  upon  the  supposed 
necessity  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment may  not  be  out  of  place. 

During  the  period  from  i86i  to  1872 
a  Federal  income  tax  law  was  in  force 
continuously.    Despite    many    defects. 


both  in  the  law  and  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  frequent  changes  which  it 
underwent  during  its  lifetime,  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  thoroughly  successful 
experiment  in  taxation.  It  yielded 
large  sums  to  the  treasury,  at  a  very 
slight  cost  of  collection,  and  with  as 
little  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers as  usually  accompanies  any  tax. 
No  question  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  various  acts  seems  to 
have  been  raised  during  the  years  they 
were  operative,  and  the  collection  of 
receiving  taxable  incomes  had  grown 
income  taxes  finally  ceased  by  lim- 
itation. 

The  succeeding  generation  of  men 
receiving  taxable  incomes  had  grown 
wiser  or  more  confident  than  their 
fathers  of  1861.  In  1894  another  in- 
come tax  law  was  passed  by  Congress. 
This  law  differed  in  no  essential  from 
the  acts  of  thirty  years  earlier;  yet, 
before'  it  had  time  to  go  into  effect,  it 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  is  over- 
whelming, though  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. The  decision  hangs  upon 
whether  or  not  income  taxes  are  direct 
taxes,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  as  such,  apportionable 
among  the  different  states  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  They  were  held  to 
be  direct  taxes,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional, unless  properly  appor- 
tioned. The  desire  to  change  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  law  has  prompted  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

That  such  an  amendment  and  many 
others  are  highly  desirable,  few  intel-. 
ligent  students  can  do'ibt.  Constitu- 
turn-worship  is  becoming  recognized  as 
a  distinctly  American  disease,  inherited 
by   the   present   generation    from   our 
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forefathers  of  about  the  second  quarter 
of  the  last  century.  The  makers  of 
that  great  compromise  between  con- 
flicting ypecial  interests  were  deeply 
conscious  of  its  imperfections,  as  the 
more  thoughtful  of  their  successors 
have  ever  since  been.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  Jefferson  and  Franklin  permitting 
a  question  of  verbiage — the  mere  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  a  phrase  in  the 
sacred  instrument — to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Congress  in  carrying  out  measures 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 
Imagine  these  men  allowing  the  con- 
stitution to  defeat  its  own  purpose  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  They 
would  have  sat  up  nights  or  called 
special  sessions  of  Congress  three 
times  a  week,  if  necessary,  to  revise 
the  Constitution,  rather  than  allow  it 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  as  it 
has  done  through  the  aid  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  last  fifteen  yearr. 
in  regard  to  the  income  tax. 

At  this  point  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  essential  nature  of  a  tax 
should  be  clearly  understood.  Atten- 
tion has  not  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  all  taxes,  whatever  name  may 
be  attached  to  them  are,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  private  property 
appropriated  for  public  uses.  Loyal 
citizens,  who  combine  excessive  ven- 
eration for  the  Constitution  with  a 
thrify  genius  for  evading  taxation,  are 
hereby  asked  to  take  courage.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
the  new  amendment,  or  the  passage  of 
an  income  tax  law  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  will  invalidate  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. As  long  as  that  stands,  un- 
changed, and  in  external  triumph,  no 
individual  need  ever  despair  of  evad- 
ing any  obligation,  however  slight,  the 
public  may  think  fit  to  put  upon  him. 
I  venture  the  assertion,  here  and  now, 
that  a  decision  by  the  Suprem*^  Court, 
declaring  every  tax,  of  whatever  kind, 
ever  levied  in  the  United  States,  since 
its  adoption,  to  be  unconstitutional,  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  would  involve 
far  less  strain,  either  upon  our  national 
standards  of  ethics  or  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  than  any  one  uf 


several  other  notorious  decisions  by 
that  augi'st  body  have  involved.  The 
fact  is,  the  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  become  an  ever  pres- 
ent help  in  time  of  need;  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  opposed  to  the  community, 
when  property  interests  are  concerned ; 
to  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  unwar 
ranted  power  by  the  community's 
agents,  as  opposed  to  the  individual, 
when  life  and  liberty  are  concerned. 

II. 

Nearly  all  arguments  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  income  tax.  The  only  one 
the  writer  has  ever  heard  advanced 
against  it  is  that  those  in  receipt  of 
large  incomes  do  not  desire  to  have  it 
imposed.  This  is  a  serious  objection. 
The  only  satisfactory  reply  to  this,  as 
to  all  other  objections,  finally,  is  that 
there  are  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  people  not  in  receipt  of  such 
large  incomes,  who  do  desire  to  have 
it  imposed.  As  compared  with  a  per- 
sonal property  tax,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being,  on  the  whole,  far  more  certainly, 
easily  and  cheaply  collected,  since  so 
large  a  proportion  of  it  can  be  collected 
at  its  source,  before  ever  reaching  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  actually  pays 
it.  A  large  part  of  the  tax  on  rent 
interest  and  dividends,  as  well  as  thai 
on  many  salaries,  can  be  reached  in 
this  way.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
also  less  inquisitorial,  and  presents  less 
motive  for  falsehood  in  order  to  evade 
it  than  the  personal  property  tax. 

In  the  matter  of  justice  the  general 
income  tax  has  little  or  no  advantage 
over  the  general  property  tax  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  various  states.  The  in- 
justice of  a  general  prooerty  tax  con- 
sists in  the  failure  to  make  proper  dis- 
tinctions between  different  kinds  of 
property,  and  a  general  income  tax  that 
did  no  better  in  this  respect  would  be 
no  improvement  as  far  as  justice  is  con- 
cerned. The  amount  of  property  one 
possesses,  particularly  if  it  be  of  cer- 
tain kinds,  is  a  pretty  true  index  of  his 
income.  The  mere  shifting  of  a  tax 
from  property  to  income  would  be  no 
more  just  than  an  increase  of  the  tax 
upon  property  itself;  there  is,  however, 
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a  distinct  gain  in  being  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  question  of  income  ami 
property.  There  is  a  very  direct  and 
important  relation  between  the  two, 
and  the  question  of  justice  enters  very 
vitally  into  this  relation.  Even  if  there 
were  no  other  gain,  the  focussing  of  the 
attention  of  the  people  upon  justice  in 
taxation  alone  would  be  well  worth  the 
agitation  which  it  is  hoped  will  grow  out 
of  the  attempt  to  adopt  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  Since  the 
argument  that  the  income  tax  is  just 
and  equitable  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently advanced  in  its  favor.  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  jus- 
tice, in  its  bearing  upon  that  topic. 

Before  treating  of  justice  in  taxation, 
let  us  consider  justice  in  incomes,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  taxes  make 
up  the  incomes  of  communities,  and 
under  present  conditions,  whether  they 
are  levied  as  income  taxes  or  not,  they 
are  drawn  out  of  the  incotnes  of  individ- 
uals. If,  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  all  incomes  are 
justified,  it  should  become  evident  that 
certain  incomes  belong  justly  to  the 
community,  we  ought  so  to  order 
things  that  the  community  may  receive 
all  of  its  own  income  before  demand- 
ing contributions  from  individuals. 
Conversely,  we  ought  so  to  order 
things  that  no  individuals  may  receive 
any  part  of  the  income  of  the  commu- 
nity, except  in  the  form  of  equal  bene- 
fits and  services,  conferred  by  the  com- 
munity upon  all. 

Incomes  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes:  (i)  those  derived  directly 
from  labor;  (2)  those  derived  directly 
from  the  ownership  of  things.  The  for- 
mer are  generally  conceded  to  be  jus- 
tified in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  by 
the  fact  that  their  labor  has  entered 
into  their  production;  the  latter  are 
justified,  when  they  are  justified  at  all, 
by  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the  re- 
ceiver has  entered  into  the  production 
of  the  things  owned.  If  there  exist  any 
things  capable  of  being  owned,  into 
the  production  of  which  the  labor  of 
the  owner  has  not  entered,  incomes 
derived  from  such  ownership  are  not 


justified  upon  that  basis.  Land  is  of 
this  character.  No  labor  has  entered 
into  its  production.  Since,  for  incomes 
derived  from  the  ownership  of  land, 
no  justification,  other  than  the  above- 
mentioned,  has  ever  been  generally  ac- 
cepted, such  incomes,  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  are  therefore  unjustified, 
according  to  accepted  standards.  Eco- 
nomic rent,  then,  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  what  is  becoming  widely  known 
even  among  conservatives,  as  unearned 
income.  There  are  many  other  forms 
of  unearned  income,  but  they  are  all 
closely  allied  to  each  other.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  economic  rent, 
since  it  is  the  particular  form  of  un 
earned  income  that  has  become  most 
clearly  differentiated  ard  generally 
recognized  by  economists. 

We  may  now  connect  justice  in  in- 
comes with  justice  in  taxation.  Not 
only  does  economic  rent  not  belong 
justly  to  the  individuals  who  receive  it, 
but  It  does  belong  justly  to  the  commu- 
nity, upon  the  same  grounds  that 
wages  or  other  earned  incomes  are  jus- 
tified in  the  hands  of  indiviiuals.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  ce  not  only  an 
espcially  fit  subject  for  taxation,  but 
for  public  appropriation  in  toto.  Upon 
this  point  John  Stuart  Mill  is  almost 
if  not  quite  explicit.    He  says : 

"Suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  income 
which  constantly  tends  to  increase,  with- 
out any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  owners;  those  owners  constituting 
a  class  in  the  community,  whom  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  progressively  en- 
riches, consistently  with  complete  passive- 
ness  on  their  part.  In  such  a  case  it  wou4d 
be  no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which 
private  property  is  grounded,  if  the  state 
should  appropriate  this  increase  of  wealth, 
or  part  of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  would  not 
properly  be  taking  anything  from  any- 
body; it  would  merely  be  applying  an  acces- 
sion of  wealth,  created  by  circumstances, 
to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  become  an  unearned  appendage  to  the 
riches  of  a  particular  class. 

"Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with  rent. 
The  ordinary  progress  of  a  society  which 
increases  in  wealth,  is  at  all  times  tending  to 
augment  the  income  of  landlords;  to  give 
them  both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
independently  of  any  trouble  or  outlay  in- 
curred by  themselves.     They  grow  richer, 
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as  it  were,  in  their  sleep,  without  working, 
risking,  or  economizing.  What  claim 
have  they,  on  the  general  principles  of 
social  justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches?" 

There  is  no  evading  or  refuting  Mr. 
Mill's  logic,  and  if  passages  like  the 
above  were  less  studiously  elided  bv 
professors  in  assigning  reading  for  col- 
lege courses  in  economics,  we  might 
soon  hope  for  rapid  progress  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  taxation 
among  S!.>-called  educated  men. 

Fortunately  the  discussion  of  un- 
earned incomes  has  found  its  way  into 
the  daily  press.  Newspapers  are  al- 
ways conservative,  and  sometimes 
timid  and  incoherent  in  their  reasoning, 
but  when  they  do  land  on  the  right 
side  of  a  question  it  is  an  event  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  and  their  hands 
should  be  upheld. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  supporting 
a  general  income  tax  law '  such  as  is 
contemplated,  crude  as  it  is  likely  to 
be,  have  been  already  stated.    It  need 


only  be  added  that,  although  in  no 
sense  a  scientific  tax,  it  dors,  never- 
theless, afford  a  possibility  such  as 
does  not  now  exist  of  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  effectiveness  and  justice  in 
taxation.  With  care  in  maling  ex- 
emptions, both  as  to  kind  and  amount 
of  income,  and  a  sufficiently  rapid  pro- 
gression in  rate,  an  enormous  revenue 
may  be  raised,  largely  out  of  unearned 
incomes,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  and 
with  no  derangement  of  business  what- 
soever. Considerable  as  these  gains 
would  be,  they  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  great  educational 
value  of  opening  up  the  whole  question 
of  taxation  for  discussion.  Most  signi- 
ficant of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  interest 
that  will  be  aroused  in  the  dear  old 
Constitution  itself,  slumbering  as  it 
were,  for  a  generation  amidst  all  its 
defects;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when,  in 
the  light  of  experience,  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  these  defects  seem  to  be 
emerging  to  mar  the  glory  of  its  freely 
acknowledged  excellencies. 


SOCIALISM     DEFINED 

By  WILLIAM  RESTELLE  SHIER 


SOCIALISM  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  past,  a  diagnosis  of  the 
present,  a  forecast  of  the  future. 
It  is  at  once  a  philosophy  of  history, 
a  system  of  political  economy,  and  a 
business  proposition.  It  is  all  these, 
and  more;  it  is  a  world-wide  political 
movement  with  definite  principles  and 
definite  demands. 

The  Socialist  interpretation  of  his- 
tory rests  upon  the  theory  of  economic 
detertninisni,  a  term  which  almost  ex- 
plains itself,  meaning  that  the  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  in  society  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  its  ethical,  social 
and  political  institutions.  In  other 
words,  to  quote  Frederick  Engels,  the 
distinguished  promulgator  of  this  doc- 
trine, economic  determinism  lays  down 
the  proposition  that  "in  every  histori- 


cal epoch  the  prevailing  mode  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  the  social 
organization  necessarily  following  from 
it,  form  the  basis  upon  which  is  built 
up,  and  from  which  alone  can  be  ex- 
plained, the  political  and  intellectual 
history  of  that  epoch ;  that  consequent- 
ly the  whole  history  of  mankind  (since 
the  dissolution  of  primitive  tribal  so- 
ciety) has  been  a  history  of  class  strug- 
gles; that  the  history  of  these  class 
struggles  forms  a  series  of  evolution  in 
which,  now-a-days,  a  stage  has  been 
reached  where  the  exploited  and  op- 
pressed class — the  proletariat— cannot 
attain  its  emancipation  .  .  .  with- 
out emancipating  society  at  large  from 
all  exploitation,  oppression,  class  dis- 
tinctions and  class  struggles."  It  is 
upon  this  conception   of  history  that 
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the  social-democratic  movement  bases 
its  faith  in  ultimate  success. 

As  a  system  of  political  economy 
Socialism  teaches  that  labor  is  the  sole 
creator  of  value.  From  this  definition  of 
value  is  deduced  the  theory  of  surplus 
value,  which  means  simply  that  profits, 
are  made,  not  by  selling  goods  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  but  by  not 
paying  labor  the  equivalent  of  what  it 
produces.  This  unhappy  position  of  the 
wage-worker  arises  from  the  commod- 
ity nature  of  his  labor-power.  Not 
being  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
wealth  production,  his  only  asset  is  his 
labor-power,  which  he  must  sell  to  the 
capitalist  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 
Now,  the  amount  he  receives  in  ex- 
change for  his  services  is  not  deter- 
mined by  what  he  produces,  but  by  a 
combination  of  two  other  factors, 
namely,  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
workingman,  having,  sold  the  use  of 
his  labor-power  to  the  capitalist,  re- 
nounces all  claim  over  the  products 
thereof,  and  in  this  way  allows  himself 
to  be  deprived  of  the  full  value  of 
what  he  produces.  In  the  course  of  his 
day's  work  he  first  produces  the  equiv- 
alent of  his  wages,  which  takes,  say, 
three  hours,  and  all  that  he  produces 
after  that  is  profit  for  his  employer. 
Surplus  valu£  profit  is  realized  from  un- 
paid labor  time. 

Axld  to  these  two  doctrines  of  eco- 
nomic determinism  and  surplus  value 
the  ethical  principle  of  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number,  and 
you  have  completed  the  philosophical 
tripod  upon  which  modern  Socialism 
stands  or  falls. 

The  fact  that  the  existing  social  or- 
der has  been  a  necessary  product  of 
evolution,  and  that  without  it  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  would  be  an 
impossibility,  does  not  make  the  So- 
cialist any  less  bitter  in  his  attack  upon 
present-day  institutions.  In  his  esti- 
mation most  of  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  body  politic  to-day  have  their  roots 
in  competition  an^  private  ownership  of 
capital.  The  forSier  gives  rise  to  all 
the  mal-adjustments  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial   system,    such    as    unemploy- 


ment, hard  times  and  the  incalculable 
waste  of  wealth  and  effort;  the  latter, 
to  the  profit  system,  and  that  in  turn 
to  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  labor. 
Trace  the  social  problem  to  its  source, 
he  says,  and  you  will  find  that  men 
sell  liquor  for  profit,  connive  at  im- 
morality and  crime  for  profit,  promote 
wars  for  profit,  corrupt  legislatures  for 
profit,  adulterate  food  for  profit,  en- 
slave their  fellow-citizens  for  profit, 
sell  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
devil,  all  for  profit!  Hence  the  revo- 
lutionary character  of  his  remedy, 
amounting,  as  it  does,  to  tearing  up 
capitalism  by  its  roots  and  reorganiz- 
ing society  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis. 

In  the  world  of  business  Socialism 
proposes  nothing  less  thf^n  the  nation- 
alization of  all  highly  developed  indus- 
tries. Its  platform  distinctly  calls  for 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  princi- 
pal means  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange.  This  is  tantamount  to 
having  the  nation  own  the  trusts. 
Thus,  under  a  Socialist  regime,  capital 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  state,  and  the  people,  through  the 
executive  of  government,  would  own 
and  operate  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, mines,  forests,  railways  steam- 
ship lines,  telegraphs,  telephones,  bank- 
ing and  insurance  systems,  depart- 
mental stores — in  short,  all  industries 
that  can  now  be  managed  on  a  colos- 
sal scale. 

Politically,  Socialism  is  a  working- 
class  movement  that  is  based  upon  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  foregoinsf  portion 
of  this  article.  It  is  international  in 
scope,  has  a  voting  strength  of  close 
onto  eight  millions,  is  represented  by 
almost  five  hundred  deputies  in  the  va- 
rious legislatures  of  the  world,  and  is 
pushing  its  propaganda  night  and  day 
by  a  host  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
papers,  by  an  ever-increasing  stream 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  hall  meetings,  street  corner 
speeches  and  the  tireless  tongues  of 
its  great  army  of  devotees.  It  is  frank- 
ly a  yarty  of  revolution.  Of  its  imme- 
diate demands  a  brief  summary  will 
suffice    here.    In    politics    the    party 
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stands  for  universal  adult  suffrage,  for 
the  Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the 
Right  of  Recall,  for  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation and  the  abolition  of  the  sen- 
ate. In  matters  international  it  advo- 
cates arbitration  between  nations,  the 
substitution  of  citizen  armies  for  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  right  of  each  coun- 
try to  govern  itself.  But  not  so  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  these  reforms   as 


upon  the  industrial  part  of  its  program-, 
which  calls  for  governmental  employ- 
ment of  the  unemployed;  state  insur- 
ance of  the  workers  against  old  age, 
disease,  accidents  and  death;  abolition 
of  child  labor ;  the  holding  of  employers 
responsible  for  injuries  to  their  em- 
ployees; more  rigorous  inspection  of 
mines,  shops  and  factories;  and  the 
shortening  of  the  work-day. 


''FAITH    AND    WORKS    OF    CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE''* 


A  BOOK  STUDY 


By  B.  O.  FLOWER 


For  several  reasons  this  work  calls  for 
a  somewhat  extended  review.  It  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stephen  Paget,  F.R.C.S., 
a  prominent  surgeon  of  Great  Britain  and 
a  well-known  author,  whose  writings  are 
marked  by  fine  command  of  language  and  a 
smooth,  flowing  style,  when  he  is  consider- 
ing subjects  that  do  not  excite  his  animosity 
or  arouse  his  prejudice. 

The  press  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  large 
degree  that  of  America,  seems  to  have  been 
flooded  with  review  copies,  judging  from 
the  numbers  of  notices  that  have  appeared; 
while  the  prominence  of  the  author  and  the 
standing  of  his  family  perhaps  almost  as 
much  as  the  general  interest  in  the  subject 
he  discusses,  have  led  to  many  extended  re- 
views. These  reasons,  apart  from  the  con- 
tent-matter of  the  book,  make  its  considera- 
tion timely  and  important. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  this 
book  calls  for  more  than  passing  notice. 
Coming  from  an  author  supposed  to  be  a 
scientific  thinker,  it  is  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  medieval  controversial  literature, 
in  which  assumptions  of  inerrancy  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  contempt  for  those  who 
differ  from  him,  intolerance,  prejudice,  and 
an   appeal   to  passion   rather   than   reason. 


take  the  place  of  modern  scientific  or  criti- 
cal methods,  that  we  have  encountered  in 
years. 

On  receiving  this  volume,  we  anticipated 
much  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  Not  that  we 
expect  to  agree  with  the  author  in  many 
of  his  conclusions,  but  we  felt  that  here  we 
would  find  a  work  instinct  with  the  modern 
scientific  or  truth-seeking  spirit,  broad,  cri- 
tical, logical,  and  if  at  times  marked  by  that 
prejudice  and  bias  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible at  all  times  to  rise  above,  still,  a 
work  in  which  the  aim  of  the  author  to  be 
just  would  be  reasonably  manifest;  a  book 
at  once  marked  by  the  broad  though  search- 
ing spirit  of  the  scientific  investigator  and 
by  somewhat  of  the  judicial  temper  evi- 
denced in  a  wish  to  be  fair  and  impartial. 
Here,  we  thought,  we  will  get  free  from  the 
medieval  methods  of  treating  intellectual 
opponents.  We  will  not  have  passion  and 
prejudice  shouldering  out  reason  and  logic. 
Here  the  case  for  Christian  Science  in  re- 
lation to  philosophy,  religion,  and  health 
will  be  fairly  stated  before  its  premises  and 
conclusions  are  assailed.  Here,  if  any  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  to  advance  evidence 
against  Christian  Science,  it  will  not  be  of 
that  discreditable  and  worthless  character 
that  irresponsible  and  loose  reasoners  fre- 
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quently  indulge  in,  but  which  has  not  a 
particle  of  evidential  value.  Here,  if  cases 
are  advanced,  we  will  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  sponsors,  as  well  as  of 
those  connected  with  the  citations,  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  whether  the  statements  are  main- 
ly true  or  largely  exaggerations.  Here  will 
be  found  evidences  of  first-hand  investiga- 
tions, comprehensively  and  lucidly  pre- 
sented, and  finally,  here  courtesy  and  re- 
gard for  the  opinion  of  others,  especially  of 
intellectual  peers,  will  be  companioned  by 
the  open-mindedness  of  the  child  of  science. 

Imagine  our  disappointment,  then,  when 
we  found  that  all  of  these  important  char- 
acteristics, which  should  mark  a  work  of 
this  character,  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

This  is,  as  we  are  aware,  a  grave  indict- 
ment to  bring  against  the  work  of  a  twenti- 
eth century  writer  who  is  supposed  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  modern  scientific  spirit; 
yet  we  think  we  shall  presently  show  that 
it  is  a  characterization  thoroughly  war- 
ranted by  the  content  matter. 

The  author  starts  out  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  claims  of  Christian  Science 
are  absurd;  that  they  cannot  be  true.  He 
displays  all  the  bias  of  the  modern  philos- 
opher who  is  steeped  in  materialistic 
thought;  of  the  disciple  of  modern  materia 
medica-,  and  of  the  conservative  theological 
thinker  who  is  largely  under  the  compul- 
sion of  externalism,  in  which  the  symbol 
so  frequently  means  much  more  than  that 
soul  for  which  the  symbol  was  originally 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  imagination  of  slow- 
thinking  minds.  And  this  bias,  born  of  a 
threefold  handicap,  is  seen  in  almost  every 
paragraph  of  the  book,  making  it  stand  out 
in  bold  contrast  with  the  writings  of  those 
who  employ  the  modern  critical  methods 
which  make  the  present-day  works  of  the 
true  scientific  savant  and  philosopher  a  de- 
light, even  though  one  differs  widely  from 
his  conclusions. 

To  the  thoughtful  American,  the  super- 
ficial character  of  the  author's  method  of 
examination,  no  less  than  his  intense  preju- 
dice, will  be  painfully  apparent  from  the 
opening  paragraph;  for  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  his  subject,  Dr.  Paget  gives  us  a 
striking  example  of  the  uncritical  character 
of  all  those  portions  of  his  discussion  which 


have  to  do  with  the  historical  aspect  or  the 
present  status  of  Christian  Science  and  the 
life  and  thought  of  its  founder.  Here  we 
find  him  gravely  citing  the  Milmine  mag- 
azine articles,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  ex 
parte  Writers  and  assailants  of  Christian 
Science,  as  sources  of  information  upon 
which  he  bases  the,  to  him,  highly  satis- 
factory conclusion  that  "in  America  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  is  passing,  or 
will  soon  pass,  from  consolidation  to  dis- 
integration." Though  he  feels  compelled 
to  sorrowfully  add  that:  "Here  in  Eng- 
land are  no  signs  of  disintegration,  but  all 
of  consolidation;  we  must  wait  patiently, 
it  may  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  till 
our  country  is  tired  of  Christian  Science." 

Now  it  is  safe,  we  think,  to  say  that  if 
Dr.  Paget  lived  in  America  instead  of  three 
thousand  miles  away,  even  his  intense  preju- 
dice would  not  have  so  blinded  him  to  all 
regard  for  his  reputation  as  to  have  led 
him  to  make  so  reckless  and  foundationless 
a  statement  as  this  with  which  he  opens  his 
volimie.  All  thinking  Americans  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted growth  of  Christian  Science  in  Amer- 
ica, know  full  well  that  all  signs  and  evi- 
dences of  the  present  point  in  an  entirely 
opposite  direction  from  that  indicated  by 
the  author.  Here  are  a  few  indisputable 
facts: 

In  1894  there  was  not  a  Christian  Science 
building  in  America  or  the  world*  Since 
then  beautiful  church  edifices  have  sprung 
up  by  the  hundreds*  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  no  time  has  the  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion been  greater  than  to-day. 

This  might,  however,  be  the  fact  and  yet 
not  prove  that  the  doctor  is  wrong.  All 
historians  know  that  when  a  religion  has 
made  peace  with  the  secular  spirit,  has  be- 
come popular,  rich,  and  powerful,  through 
co-operation  with  the  Mammon  of  unright- 
eousness and  comformity  to  the  world's  de- 
sires, cathedrals  and  churches,  marked  by 
wealth  and  splendor,  frequently  rise  on 
every  hand  long  after  the  vital  fires  of 
true  religion  have  died  down  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  But  this  is  never  the  case 
when  a  religion  holds  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual enthusiasm  of  its  believers  so  in  its 
grasp  that  the  churches  are  crowded  on 
ordinary  occasions  and  when  the  service  is 
such  as  would  not  attract  those  not  under 
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the  compulsion  of  its  spiritual  teachings,  and 
especially  when  all  externalism  or  attempts 
to  draw,  hold,  and  impress  the  imagina- 
tion by  splendid  ritual,  form,  rite,  and  the 
aid  of  eloquence  from  the  pulpit  are  ab- 
sent. 

Here  we  have  a  true  and  safe  test  of 
the  real  status  of  a  church,  and  surely  no 
one  conversant  with  the  facts  will  claim 
that  there  is  any  other  religious  body  that 
displays  anything  like  the  strong  spiritual 
enthusiasm  or  that  living  faith  that  fills  a 
church  with  its  followers  without  any  ex- 
ternal appeal,  that  is  found  in  the  Christian 
Science  denomination  at  the  present  day  in 
the  United  States.  In  Boston,  if  one  will 
go  to  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  in  all 
the  splendid  churches  in  the  Back  Bay  dis- 
trict, and  then  will  wend  his  way  to  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  the 
same  locality,  with  its  seating  capacity  of 
over  five  thousand,  he  will  find  what  has 
for  the  past  few  years  been  the  source  of 
continual  amazement  to  strangers:  that 
while  the  other  churches  have  small,  scat- 
tering congregations,  in  this  church  will 
be  found  every  Wednesday  evening  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  earnest  men  and 
women.  So  on  Sunday;  here  it  is  found 
necessary  to  hold  two  identical  services  in 
order  to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to 
attend.  Yet  persons  conversant  with  the 
facts  know  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  service  that  is  so  innocent  of  all 
external  attractions  or  those  things  that 
other  churches  feel  it  necessary  to  indulge 
in  in  order  to  draw  and  hold  the  public. 
What  is  true  of  Boston  is  equally  true  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  great  cen- 
ters where  Christian  Science  has  gained  a 
foothold. 

In  a  profoundly  thoughtful  paper  by 
George  Allan  England,  A.M.,  recently  pub- 
lished on  "The  Ebb  of  Ecclesiasticism  in 
America,"  the  author  clearly  showed  that 
all  the  Protestant  churches,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Christian  Science,  were  show- 
ing a  marked  decline  and  that  but  for  im- 
migration the  Catholics,  according  to  sta- 
tistics, would  not  be  holding  their  own.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing essay,  this  author  observes:  "It 
seems  quite  within  the  facts  to  say  that 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith,  the  church  has  entered  upon 


a  period  of  marked  decadence,  and  that  dog- 
matic religion  in  these  latter  times  of  ours 
has  fallen  upon  evil  days." 

Now,  if  Dr.  Paget  can  gain  any  com- 
fort from  these  indisputable  facts,  he  may 
also  be  gifted  with  the  power  to  extract 
satisfaction  from  other  things  that  are  al- 
most as  striking  in  their  proof  of  the  steady, 
rapid,  and  healthy  growth  of  Christian 
Science  in  the  United  States,  that  might 
be  cited,  such,  for  example,  as  the  estab- 
lishment within  a  year  of  The  Christian  Science 
Daily  Monitor  in  Boston,  a  venture  that  it  was 
generally  voted  would  prove  a  dismal  fail- 
ure, but  which  has  already  made  a  phenom- 
enal success  in  that  during  so  short  a  time 
it  has  become  a  paying  property. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Paget  that  confronts  us 
at  the  opening  of  his  volume,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  typical  of  the  superficial,  un- 
trustworthy, and  uncritical  character  of  the 
work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  three  major 
divisions  of  the  book,  in  which  Dr.  Paget 
discusses  Christian  Science  in  relation  to 
philosophy,  religion,  and  disease. 


II. 


Before  considering  Christian  Science  in  its 
relation  to  philosophy,  religion,  and  the 
cure  of  disease,  our  author  makes  the  fol- 
lowing significant  and,  to  persons  who  sup- 
posed he  was  a  scientific  thinker,  surpris- 
ing statement: 

"I  have  arranged  the  quotations  from 
Science  and  Health  and  from  Mrs.  Eddy's 
other  writings  in  the  old-fashioned  form  of 
articles.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  majority  of  these  articles  have  been 
pieced  together  and  are  not  transcripts  of 
single  paragraphs,  but  patch-work  of  short 
sentences." 

All  persons  familiar  with  controversial 
literature,  and  especially  those  discussions 
which  deal  with  philosophical  concepts  that 
run  counter  to  popular  or  conventional 
thought  of  the  day,  know  full  well  how- 
easy  it  is  to  use  excerpts  or  parts  of  para- 
graphs, or  to  use  Dr.  Paget's  expression, 
"patch-work  of  short  sentences,"  so  as  en- 
tirely to  mislead  the  reader  in  regard  to 
the  philosophical  concepts  presented  and 
to  make  the  author's  utterances  appear 
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ridiculous  or  absurd,  if  the  reader  is  satis- 
fied with  this  discreditable,  shallow,  and  un- 
fair method  of  treating  grave  subjects  and 
fails  to  go  to  the  source  of  information  to 
gain  a  full-orbed  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy.  This  course  was  in 
earlier  days  frequently  followed  by  those 
who  assailed  the  Bible,  and  though  it 
proved  effective  with  shallow  and  super- 
ficial persons  who  possessed  the  parrot 
mind  rather  than  the  power  of  thinking 
clearly  and  independently,  it  was  always  and 
everywhere  regarded  as  discreditable  by  the 
fair-minded  and  thoughtful.  Happily,  few 
men  of  to-day  who  make  any  pretensions 
to  scholarship  resort  to  such  tactics,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  critical  modern  scientific 
method. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  philosophical  as- 
pects of  Christian  Science  we  are  first 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  old,  old 
quarrel  as  to  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
what  concept  a  term  should  or  should  not 
convey.  Throughout  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion certain  words  and  terms  have  meant 
different  things  to  different  minds,  where 
intellectual  concepts  and  theories  were 
diametrically  antagonistic.  The  idealistic 
and  metaphysical  philosopher  and  the  ma- 
terialist, for  example,  hold  to  mutually  ex- 
clusive, or  at  least  radically  different,  theo- 
ries. That  which  is  real  and  substantial  to 
the  sages  of  India,  to  a  Plato  or  a  Paul, 
for  instance,  would  be  as  insubstantial  to  a 
Haeckel  or  a  Weisman  as  the  shadow 
world  of  sense  perception  was  relatively 
insubstantial  to  the  great  Grecian  philoso- 
pher. The  materialistic  thinker  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  metaphysical  exposition  of  the 
problem  of  life,  though  he  may  be  respect- 
ful and  courteous,  will,  nevertheless,  re- 
gard as  inconclusive  if  not  absurd  the 
reasoning  that  leads  the  idealist  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  Divine  Being  who  is  ^om- 
niscient, omnipotent,  and  omnipresent.  In- 
deed, to  the  materialist  the  various  world 
concepts  of  Deity  are  as  so  many  childish 
fables. 

Now  to  the  representative  thinkers  of 
these  two  great  schools  of  thought,  who 
start  from  different  premises  and  necessarily 
reach  widely  divergent  conclusions,  certain 
words  convey  different  meanings  or  mental 
images.     The  profound  sages  and  philoso- 


phers of  India  regard  the  present  physical 
life  as  illusive  or  a  dream  existence;  while 
to  the  materialistic  philosopher,  this  physi- 
cal existence  is  the  one  real  life.  Any  other, 
if  not  unthinkable,  is  at  best  problematical. 

The  fact  that  the  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal leaders  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  accepted  certain  things  as  conclusive 
or  true,  or  used  certain  words  in  an  ar-. 
bitrary  way  as  meaning  certain  things,  did 
not  prevent  after  ages  from  demonstrating 
the  fallacy  of  the  supposed  truths  or  at- 
taching a  widely  different  meaning  to  cer- 
tain terms.  Thus,  for  example,  science,  phil- 
osophy, theology,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
scholarship  of  the  world,  all  but  universally 
accepted  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  hut  this 
fact  did  not  make  it  any  the  less  erroneous. 
And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  great 
scientists  who  demonstrated  the  falsity  of 
the  long-accepted  theory  were  anathema- 
tized by  the  conventional,  philosophical, 
theological,  and  scientific  worlds.  Galileo 
was  forced  to  recant.  Copernicus  wisely  de- 
layed the  publication  of  his  work  until  it 
was  too  late  for  the  fury  of  conventional 
scholarship  to  harm  his  body.  The  new 
theory  was  denounced,  derided,  and  ridi- 
culed by  the  conventional  schoolmen,  theo- 
logians, and  wits  of  the  day,  precisely  i^s 
the  Pagets,  the  Buckleys,  and  the  Mark 
Twains  of  our  time  assail  Christian 
Science.  Any  tyro  can  take  a  little-known  ^ 
or  understood  theory,  especially  if  it  runs 
counter  to  the  popular  thought  of  the 
time,  and  by  a  partial  or  a  "patch-work" 
presentation  make  it  appear  absurd  or  ridic- 
ulous. But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
a  full,  fair,  and  lucid  presentation  of  the 
same  theme  may  carry  conviction  to  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  minds.  Often,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Copernican  theory,  the 
superficial  appearances  seem  to  confirm  the 
false  theory  and  deny  the  revolutionary 
claims  of  those  who  asserted  that  the  earth 
moved  around  the  sun  and  that  we  were 
denizens  of  its  surface. 

Philology  has  its  place  and  may  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  as  an  aid  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  character;  but  it  is  clearly  out 
of  its  legitimate  sphere  of  usefulness  when 
made  to  take  the  place  of  a  presentation  of 
the  philosophical  concept  or  theory  in  ques- 
tion. As  employed  by  Dr.  Paget  in  con- 
nection with   a  "patch-work"  use  of  Mrs. 
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Lddy's  thought,  it  tends  to  obscure  the  vital 
facts,  confuse  the  reader  and  give  him  an 
entirely  false  conception  of  the  subject 
under  consideration.  If,  instead  of  devot- 
ing his  time  to  the  meaning  of  certain  terms, 
and  to  patch-work  selections  from  Science 
and  Health,  which,  taken  apart  from  their 
context  and  presented  as  here  found,  con- 
vey no  clear  or  intelligible  idea  of  the  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  teachings  of 
Christian  Science,  Dr.  Paget  had  felt  sure 
enough  of  his  ground  to  risk  a  fair  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  the  metaphysics  of 
Christian  Science,  he  would  have  employed 
the  scientific  or  truth-seeking  method  in- 
stead of  coolly  assuming  that  when  the 
author  speaks  his  voic«  i«  the  voice  of  phil- 
osophy, and  that  in  the  presence  of  Christian 
Science  philosophy  so  loses  her  poise  and 
sanity  that  she  imitates  the  fevered  rav- 
ings ,of  the  over-excited  Hamlet,  crying 
aloud,  "Nay!  and  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as 
well  as  thou."  * 

Since  the  publication  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Paget  has  been  industriously  striving  to 
induce  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  unite  with  the  doctors  in  an  aggres- 
sive attack  on  Christian  Science,  which  he, 
in  language  more  forcible  than  elegant, 
characterizes  as  "sham  philosophy  and 
rotten  metaphysics."  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  his  speeches  in  the  English  papers, 
he  urged  that  Christian  Science  be  opposed 
with  "regular  fury,"  declaring  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  Christian  Scientists  was  to  make 
their  lives  "a  positive  burden"  to  them. 
These  expressions  are  valuable  as  further 
illustrating  the  fact  that  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion rather  than  the  critical  and  rational 
method  of  the  modern  scientist  character- 
ize our  author's  opposition  to  Christian 
Science. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  though  a  self-taught 
lawyer,  gained  a  wide  reputation  at  the  bar 
long  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the  exalted 
seat  as  chief  executive  of  the  Republic,  by 
his  success  in  legal  practice  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  cases.  It  was  his 
rule  first  to  briefly  but  lucidly  state  the 
subject  over  which  there  was  con- 
test. Next  he  made  a  careful  and  mas- 
terly presentation  of  the  side  that  he  was 
opposing,  placing  himself  in  the  position 
of  the   plaintiff  or   defendant,   as   the   case 
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might  be,  and  advancing  the  arguments  that 
occurred  to  him  as  the  strongest  and  most 
conclusive  that  could  be  offered.  Often, 
it  is  said,  he  made  a  far  stronger  and  clearer 
presentation  than  that  of  the  opposing 
counsel.  After  examining  the  case  for  the 
opposition,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  proceed  to 
present  his  own  side.  His  inherent  fairness, 
the  ability  to  be  judicial  and  just,  led  the 
lawyer  and  statesman  to  pursue  what  is  now 
known  as  the  scientific  method. 

Had  Dr.  Paget  been  modern  enough  to 
have  risen  above  the  medieval,  intolerant, 
persecuting,  and  narrow  spirit;  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  critical  or  judicial  mind  of  one 
who  prefers  to  appeal  to  the  bar  of  reason 
rather  than  to  that  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice, he  would  have  endeavored  briefly  but 
lucidly  to  place  before  the  readers  the  heart 
of  the  contention,  he  would  first  have  given 
the  views  held  by  the  opposition,  after  which 
he  would  have  striven  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
claim  he  was  opposing,  and  the  strength  of 
his  own  position.  Thus,  he  would  first 
have  clearly  defined  the  two  great  world 
philosophical  concepts — ^thc  materialistic 
and  the  idealistic.  Next  he  would  have 
shown  that  from  the  remotest  past  great 
idealistic  philosophers  had  formulated  theo- 
ries that  had  appealed  to  the  reason  of 
many  of  the  finest  thinkers  throughout  the 
ages.  He  would  have  shown  that  during  the 
historic  past  great  schools  of  idealism  and 
master  philosophers  had  from  time  to  time 
arisen,  their  concepts  differing  in  many  re- 
spects. Thus,  for  example,  the  Hindoo 
sages  held  that  all  life  emanated  from 
Brahm,  the  Supreme  Being;  that  the  inner 
self  of  man  was  identical  with  the  self  of 
Brahm;  that  the  soul  passed  through  suc- 
cessive incarnations,  where  its  conditions 
in  one  life  determined  its  opening  state  in 
the  next;  while  all  life  was  under  a  supreme 
law  that  decreed  that  victory  could  only 
come  after  the  soul  passed  through  the 
severe  school  of  experience  through  suc- 
cessive incarnations,  during  ages  of  time,  or 
until  it  came  into  intellectual  at-one-ment 
with  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  when  it  be- 
came lost  in  Brahm,  as  the  water  from 
the  cloud  is  lost  in  the  ocean. 

Next  he  would  have  described  the  con- 
cepts of  Plato;  that  the  world  of  ideas  was 
the  real  and  that  of  sense  perception  the 
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shadow  world.  He  would  have  indicated 
the  essential  points  of  difference  in  the 
idealism  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  and 
that  of  the  Aryan  philosophers.  He  would 
have  noted  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo 
sages  held  that  ''the  inner  self  of  man  is 
identical  with  the  Supreme  Self  of  Brah- 
man; while  the  Hebrew  declares  that  man 
is  the  son  of  God,  created  in  the  divine 
likeness  and  image.  If  in  the  one  case, 
the  relation  becomes  an  identity;  in  the 
other,  it  is  kinship  and  communion.  And 
in  both,  there  is  made  known  the  reason 
why  the  infinite  and  eternal  is  found  in  the 
mind  of  man."  * 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  he  would 
have  shown  the  difference  between  the 
position  of  those  who  hold  to  the  ideal- 
ism of  natural  science  and  the  upholders  of 
Christian  Science,  which  has  been  thus 
briefly  and  admirably^  stated  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Dixon  in  replying  to  the  author  we 
are  at  present  considering: 

"Mr.  Paget  is  a  frank  materialist.  Wheth- 
er he  is  aware  of  it  or  not  he  flings  over- 
board the  whole  teaching  of  the  idealism 
of  natural  science  as  completely  as  the 
idealism  of  Christian  Science.  Materialism 
is  the  theory  that  matter  is  the  only  reality, 
and  that  mind  is  entirely  dependent  on  it. 
Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that 
matter  is  the  subjective  condition  of  mind. 
Now,  if  the  teaching  of  idealism  is  true,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  world 
have  been  and  are  idealists,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  disease,  organic,  functional,  or  ner- 
vous, originates  in  the  human  mind,  and 
that  no  system  of  medicine  which  ignores 
the  mental  cause  and  devotes  itself  to  the 
subjective  material  effect  has  any  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  science. 

"The  idealism  of  Christian  Science  ac- 
cepts the  idealism  of  natural  science  as  rela- 
tively speaking  a  true  explanation  of  phys- 
ical phenomena.  But  it  insists  that  the  hu- 
man mind  itself  is  only  a  negation,  or 
counterfeit,  of  the  divine  mind,  and  con- 
sequently that,  though  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  it  are,  relatively  speaking,  true  to 
the  material  senses,  they  are  none  the  less, 
speaking  absolutely,  merely  a  misconcep- 
tion, or  counterfeit,  of  the  spiritual  reality, 
and  that,  therefore,  as  Paul  writes,  'now  we 
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see  in  a  glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face,' 
or,  to  reduce  it  to  the  less  archaic  phrase- 
ology of  one  of  our  greatest  scholars,  'now  I 
see  imperfectly  in  a  mirror,  then  I  shall 
see  the  reality.* " 

He  would  next  have  set  forth  the  teach- 
ings of  Christian  Science  and  the  Biblical 
warrant  for  its  theories.  He  would  have 
shown  that  Christian  Science  held  that  God 
is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipres- 
ent; that  Deity  is  spirit — the  Cosmic  Mind, 
the  all-diffusive  Love  Essence  of  the  uni- 
verse, eternal  Love,  Life,  and  Wisdom;  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  was 
His  son,  pronounced  good  by  the  Father  of 
good,  and  given  dominion  over  all  created 
things;  that  after  what  the  Bible  figurative- 
ly terms  the  rising  of  a  mist  from  the  earth, 
we  find  man  groping  in  the  mirage  of  sen- 
suous perception,  the  Father's  face  being 
veiled  from  him;  and  in  time  the  sensuous 
perceptions  so  dominated  mankind  that 
the  priceless  heritage  of  wisdom,  love,  and 
dominion  became  less  and  less  real.  Man 
wandered  in  the  far  country,  under  the  spell 
of  error,  sin,  and  sickness.  At  length  came 
the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Logos 
clothed  in  human  form,  and  He,  in  the  form 
01  the  Great  Galilean,  held  the  mirror  of 
Divinity  before  man,  that  in  it  he  might 
again  behold  his  true  image  and  become 
once  more  conscious  of  his  sonship,  his 
oneness  with  the  all-powerful,  all-wise  and 
all-loving  God;  and  that  so  realizing  again 
his  true  self  and  rightful  heritage,  he  should 
have  Life  Eternal;  that  with  this  new  knowl- 
edge would  come  a  conscious  union  with  the 
Cosmic  Mind,  a  connection,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Divine  Dynamo  of  the  universe,  that 
would  give  to  him  spiritual  supremacy  and 
mastership  over  sin,  sickness,  and  death. 

After  having  defined  the  great  philosoph- 
ical concepts,  outlining  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner the  various  theories  of  the  idealistic 
schoolmen  and  giving  an  outline  of  the 
Christian  Science  concept,  our  author  would 
have  opened  the  way  for  a  fair,  clear,  intelli- 
gent discussion  and  refutation  (if  he  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  refute  them)  of  the 
philosophical  concepts  of  Christian  Science. 
This  would  have  been  the  modern  critical 
method — the  method  pursued  by  a  scientific 
or  truth-seeking  scholar.  Apparently  Dr. 
Paget  either  distrusted  his  ability  to  combat 
the  idealism  or  metaphysics  of  Christian 
Science,  or  he  believed  that  he  could  best 
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accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view  by  giv- 
ing the  public  a  thoroughly  superficial  and 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  subject,  marked 
by  his  discreditable  "patch-work"  method 
and  in  which  ridicule  is  substituted  for  logic 
and  reason  is  forced  to  give  place  to  intol- 
erance and  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  coupled  with  an  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility for  the  author's  conclusions. 

If  one  would  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween a  calm,  dignified,  closely  reasoned, 
logical,  and  lucid  presentation  of  the  vari- 
ous great  philosophical  concepts,  and  es- 
pecially the  idealistic  philosophy  as  it  re- 
lates to  life,  and  the  shallow,  limping, 
childish  treatment  of  a  great  theme  as 
found  In  Dr.  Faget's  book,  let  him  turn 
from  this  discussion  to  the  really  notable 
recent  volume.  The  Interpretation  of  Life,  by 
Gerhardt  C.  Mars,  Ph.D.  *  Here  we  have  a 
masterly  presentation  by  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  the  idealism  of  natural  science  and 
a  man  who  accepts  the  evolutionary  theory 
as  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  rational  plan 
in  time,  or  "the  becoming  explicit  of  an 
implicit  idea,"  rather  than  an  official  ut- 
terance for  Christian  Science.  It  is  a  work  . 
that  is  as  masterly  as  Dr.  Paget's  is  super- 
ficial. The  author,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
logical,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  closest 
reasoners  who  has  discussed  idealism  in 
modern  times.  It  is  true,  he  has  an  ad- 
vantage not  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Paget,  in  that 
his  work  represents  twenty  years'  research 
by  a  mind  that  is  instinct  with  the  modern 
critical  spirit.  In  this  work  the  author, 
after  reviewing  and  considering  all  the 
great  idealistic  philosophies  of  the  past, 
advancing  step  by  step,  shows  how  the 
great  truths  of  the  ages  have  been  slowly  un- 
folded until  we  come  to  the  clearer  concep- 
tions which  he  holds  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion and  master  revelation  of  lofty  idealism. 
To  him  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical 
concepts  of  Christian  Science,  instead  of 
being  "sham  philosophy  and  rotten  meta- 
physcs,"  to  use  Dr.  Paget's  inelegant  lan- 
guage, constitute  a  luminous  exposition  of 
Christian  idealism.  He  finds  the  mission  of 
Christian  Science  to  be  "nothing  less  than 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  its 
original  power  of  healing  man  both  of  his 
diseases    and    his    sins;    but    rationally    ex- 


*The  Interpretation  of  Lire,  by  Gerhardt  C.  Mars. 
B.D.,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  783.  Price,  $3.00  net.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  ' : 


plained  to  the  understanding,   in   the  light 
of  the  modern  scientific  spirit. 

**We  have  here  the  unconditioned  pro- 
test of  Idealism  and  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness against  the  new  materialism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that,  with  its  super- 
ficial doctrines  of  evolution,  would  reduce 
mind  to  matter,  or  seek  to  explain  em- 
pirically the  inner  world  of  Spiritual  Reality 
by  the  outer  world  of  phenomenal  appear- 
ance. 

"And  what  gives  to  the  whole  movement 
its  great  practical  significance  is  that  we 
have  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  own  life  and  teachings 
the  illuminated  devotion  and  intrepid  cour- 
age that  brooks  no  traditional  prejudice  or 
superstitious  fear,  and  demands  that  the 
Ideal  shall  be  made  to  demonstrate  its 
reality  in  the  daily  experiences  of  life." 

III. 

That  portion  of  this  work  which  deals  with 
Christian  Science  as  a  religion,  its  genesis, 
and  the  life  of  its  founder,  is  so  crowded 
with  misstatements,  misinterpretations,  in- 
uendoes,  exaggerations,  distortions,  and 
strained  and  unwarranted  interpretations 
advanced  to  give  sinister  meaning  where 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  inferences  con- 
veyed, together  with  the  restatement  of 
falsehoods,  calumnies,  and  slanders  that 
have  time  and  again  been  refuted  and  dis- 
proved, that  it  would  take  a  volume  to  ex- 
pose them.  Want  of  space  compels,  us  to 
merely  notice  a  few  of  these  typical  exhi- 
bitions which  crowd  these  pages  and  render 
the  book  worthless  for  thoughtful  lovers  of 
fair  play. 

(i)  Our  author  is  greatly  exercised 
over  Mrs.  Eddy's  revisions  of  Science  and 
Health.  He  gravely  informs  his  readers  that 
she  has  "endlessly  revised  and  expurgated, 
without  sense,  without  conscience" — a  very 
sweeping  and  reckless  charge  but  very 
characteristic  of  this  writer.  On  another 
occasion  he  speaks  of  her  "innumerable 
changes  and  expurgations."  The  aim  of  the 
doctor  is  clear.  He  would  intimate  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  no  well-defined  religious 
philosophy;  that  she  is  constantly  changing? 
her  views  and  is  as  unstable  as  water.  Those 
who  know  her  and  her  teachings  will  un- 
derstand that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
true.     Moreover,  in  the  light  of  the  simple 
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facts,  the  absurdity  of  such  silly  carping 
is  manifest.  All  students  of  metaphysical  or 
idealistic  philosophy  know  full  well  that 
the  great  prophets,  mystics,  and  leaders 
have  at  all  times  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  spiritual  truths  dis- 
cernible to  the  minds  of  those  steeped  in 
materialism.  The  Great  Galilean  found 
even  His  own  students  listening  to  His 
luminous  spiritual  truths  with  uncompre- 
hending ears.  To  them  many  of  the  Naza- 
renews  words  were  as  utterances  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  He  had  constantly  to 
explain  and  interpret  His  truths.  Even  to 
Confucius,  the  lofty  idealism  of  Lao-tze 
was  incomprehensible.  Plato's  noble  ideal- 
ism has  had  to  be  explained  and  re-ex- 
plained before  it  has  been  comprehended  by 
the  many.  Kant  and  all  the  great  transcen- 
dental philosophers  have  found  the  same 
difficulty  in  translating  idealistic  and  spirit- 
ual concepts  into  language  that  could  be 
comprehended  even  by  ordinary  schoolmen. 
Says  Professor  Herbert  E.  Cushman,  Ph.D., 
of  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  lufts  Col- 
lege: 

"I  do  not  find  the  difficulty  with  Mrs. 
Eddy's  literary  style  that  others  find,  for 
one  gets  used  to  lack  of  style  in  philosophical 
writings  where  the  thought  is  difficult  to 
express." 

Now,  what  Mrs.  Eddy  has  striven  to  do 
in  her  revisions  has  been  to  make  clearer 
and  more  readily  comprehensible  to  the 
many  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
think  along  materialistic  lines,  the  spiritual 
truths  she  believes  hold  redemptive  power 
for  the  children  of  earth — the  power 
to  bring  them  into  rapport  with  the 
Cosmic  Mind  or  to  awaken  in  them  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  When 
this  fact  is  understood,  how  pitifully  puerile 
is  the  attempt  to  discredit  the  author  of 
Science  and  Health  by  inferences  intended  to 
prejudice  and  poison  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  Science  and  Health; 
and  yet  this  is  merely  one  of  many  similar 
examples  of  unfairness  that  bristle  from  the 
pages  of  this  work. 

(2)  Dr.  Paget  in  his  criticism  cites  the 
fact  that  Christian  Science  does  not  favor 
audible  prayer,  other  than  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  We  might  ask  him  if  in  so  doing 
she  is  defying  the  teachings  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.     One  might  think  he  was 


ignorant  of  Christ's  solemn  injunction  to 
His  disciples:  "But  thou,  when  thou  prayest, 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly." 

We  imagine,  judging  from  numerous  in- 
dications in  the  book,  as  well  as  from  the 
doctor's  utterances  since  the  appearance  of 
the  volume,  that  he  is  so  wedded  to  ex- 
ternalism,  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
material  symbol,  rite  and  form,  that  he 
cannot  understand  the  force  and  import  of 
a  religious  message  which  seeks  to  turn 
the  mind  from  the  letter  which  killeth  to 
the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,  any  more 
than  did  the  Jews  comprehend  Jesus'  teach- 
ings, whom  He  thus  characterized:  "Eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they, 
but  they  hear  not."  Mrs.  Eddy  has  dis- 
played the  highest  wisdom  in  resolutely  dis- 
countenancing externalism  in  an  age  and 
hour  when  materialism  was  more  and  more 
gaining  possession  of  the  popular  mind. 

(3)  In  Dr.  Paget's  discussion  of  the  re- 
ligious teachings  of  Christian  Science,  there 
is  from  first  to  last  no  attempt  to  find  out 
the  Christian  Science  view-point  or  to  in- 
telligently criticise  it.  It  is  precisely  as 
though  the  eminent  churchman  of  Galileo's 
time  who  refused  to  look  into  the  telescope 
for  fear  he  would  be  convinced,  had  assailed 
the  great  philosopher  on  the  assumption 
that  because  the  scholars  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  medieval  Europe  had  agreed 
that  the  world  was  flat,  anything  that  dem- 
onstrated these  conclusions  to  be  erroneous 
must  be  false.  Mrs.  Eddy  strives  to  do 
precisely  the  thing  which  offended  the  ritu- 
alists and  devotees  of  externalism  in  Pal- 
estine two  thousand  years  ago.  Jesus 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  when  he  exalted  the  spiritual 
above  the  material  and  proclaimed  the  loftiest 
gospel  of  spiritual  idealism  the  world  had  ever 
known,  to  a  civilization  sunk  in  materialism. 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  striven  with  all  her  power 
to  subordinate  externalism  to  spiritual  veri- 
ties, to  a  living  faith  and  a  virile  religion 
marked  by  idealistic  supremacy;  and  be- 
cause she  has  done  this  she  has  aroused  the 
aggressive  opposition  of  the  same  class  that 
has  always  fought  all  efforts  to  exalt  spirit- 
ual idealism  over  materialism  and  external- 
ism. 
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(4)  For  twQ  thousand  years  church 
councils,  popes,  prelates,  religious  leaders 
and  the  clergy  have  been  interpreting  vari- 
ous passages  of  the  Bible.  Great  church 
leaders  have  based  their  distinctive  mes- 
sages and  formulated  creeds  on  their  con- 
ception or  interpretation  of  Scripture;  and 
finally,  throughout  Christendom  every  Sun- 
day the  clergy  and  ministers  are  engaged  in 
interpreting  passages  in  the  Bible.  But 
when  Mrs.  Eddy  gives  a  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  connection 
with  that  prayer,  Dr.  Paget  confesses  to  a 
condition  that  might  well  give  his  medical 
brethren  concern  for  his  mental  or  physi- 
cal state. 

(5)  In  spite  of  the  author's  devotion  to 
externalism  and  symbolism,  and  though  he 
is  much  exercised  over  the  simplicity  of 
the  church  architecture,  the  absence  of 
crosses  and  formalistic  and  sjrmbolic  carv- 
ings, he  is  greatly  offended  because  Science 
and  Health  bears  on  its  cover  a  cross  and 
crown,  together  with  a  solemn  injunction 
of  Jesus.  Now  here  is  a  symbol  that  has 
been  ever  present  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  song  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  Surely  this  should  merit  the  doc- 
tor's approval.  Instead,  we  find  this  amaz- 
ing comment: 

"Crest  and  motto  between  them  proclaim 
the  vulgarity  of  Christian  Science  and  her 
contempt  or  hatred  for  the  Christian  faith." 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  sane  man 
should  pen  these  words,  especially  one  pre- 
tending to  be  a  Christian. 

(6)  Passing  over  the  many  grave  misrep- 
resentations and  misinterpretations  of  Chris- 
tian Science  teaching,  we  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing reckless  and  utterly  false  statement: 

"The  documentary  evidence,  indeed,  is 
overwhelming  that  Mrs.  Eddy  found  Chris- 
tian Science  in  Quimby." 

This  claim  has  been  so  clearly  refuted 
that  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  passion 
and  prejudice  would  lead  a  man  with  a 
reputation  at  stake  to  repeat  it  as  he  does. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  one  of  Dr.  Quimby's  most  favored  pupils 
and  one  who  stood  very  close  to  Mr.  Quim- 
by. This  gentleman  described  at  length 
the  doctor's  methods  and  theories.  He  said 
he  was  possessed  of  clairvoyant  vision  and 
of     clairaudience.       He     asserted     that     he 


would  sec  the  spirit  standing  outside  of  the 
body  of  the  sick,  and  it  would  point  to  the 
affected  part  and  complain  of  the  trouble. 
His  whole  story  was  deeply  interesting  and 
indicated  that  Mr.  Quimby  in  many  re- 
spects resembled  several  of  the  clairvoy- 
ant and  magnetic  healers  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  very  popular  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  large  followings. 
I  have  carefully  compared  the  story  of  the 
theory  and  practices  of  Mr.  Quimby,  as 
given  by  this  disciple  and  ardent  admirer, 
with  the  comprehensive  metaphysics  of  Mrs. 
Eddy.  The  theories  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Mrs.  Eddy  was  ill  and  went  to  Dr.  Quimby 
for  aid.  She  was  ever  an  ardent  truth- 
seeker,  reaching  out  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  She  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
man  and  his  ideas,  but  if  for  a  time  she  ac- 
cepted them,  she  certainly  later  discarded 
them  when  her  study  led  her  to  formulate 
the  basic  principles  of  Christian  Science. 
A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  known  for 
years  and  in  whose  word  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence, recently  informed  me  that  he  had 
the  statements  of  thirty-five  witnesses  who 
were  Dr.  Quimby's  patients,  to  the  effect 
that  the  doctor  never  talked  about  God  in 
the  days  before  he  knew  Mrs.  Eddy,  and 
never  made  the  claim  that  God  healed  the 
sick,  further  than  that  which  is  claimed  by 
any  person  who  is  a  believer  in  God — 
namely,  that  the  peculiar  gift  that  he  had 
was  from  God. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  examples 
of  the  reckless  way  in  which  Dr.  Paget  re- 
states falsehoods  that  have  been  time  and 
again  refuted,  or  uses  facts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey  meanings  the  exact  opposite 
from  the  truth  or  of  what  is  warranted. 
Indeed,  a  volume  could  be  filled  with  ex- 
posures of  this  nature;  but  the  citations 
made  will  serve  to  show  that  in  his  examina- 
tion of  Christian  Science  as  a  religion,  his 
sole  desire  seems  to  have  been  so  to  mis- 
represent and  misstate  its  teachings  as  to 
lead  his  readers  to  condemn  it  unheard; 
while  in  his  treatment  of  the  life  of  the  ven- 
erable founder  of  Christian  Science,  whose 
teachings  have  brought  physical  health  and 
moral  reformation  to  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  lives,  he  has  placed  himself 
with  the  Pharisees  of  old  who  described  the 
Nazarene  as  a  wine-bibber  and  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners. 
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His  charges  of  lack  of  pity,  compassion, 
of  cruelty  and  contemptuous  neglect  of 
suffering,  are  wide  of  the  truth  as  it  relates 
to  consistent  Christian  Scientists.  Though 
not  myself  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  fellowship,  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  leading  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioners  for  years,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  competent  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  this  point.  It  is  true,  they  do 
not  believe  in  fixing  the  patient's  mind  on 
his  claim  of  sickness  and  suffering — ^some- 
thing which  even  the  most  enlightened  med- 
ical doctors  recognize  as  unwise;  but  their 
lives  are  rich  in  love,  compassion,  and  sym- 
pathy. Indeed,  the  absurdity  of  such 
charges  must  be  apparent  to  any  sane  per- 
son who  stops  to  consider  the  facts  in- 
volved. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
retailing  baseless  slanders,  gossip,  and  ex- 
aggregations  of  the  envious,  the  prejudiced, 
and  the  outspoken  enemies  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  Christian  Science,  relating  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  early  life  and  her  message,  but  he 
even  comes  down  to  the  near  present  with 
his  inuendoes — that  favorite  weapon  of  in- 
tellectual cowards  and  those  conscious  of 
a  weak  cause.  The  doctor  has  a  penchant 
for  inuendoes  that  is  as  silly  and  meaning- 
less to  persons  informed  of  the  facts  about 
which  he  makes  the  dark  hints  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  suspicion  and  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  ignorant  of  the  truths  in- 
volved, but  who  suppose  that  a  physician 
of  standing  and  education  would  not  be  so 
reckless  of  his  own  reputation  as  to  put 
them  forth  if  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
his  so  doing.  On  page  193  the  doctor  ex- 
claims: 

"Why  was  legal  action  threatened  not 
long  ago  against  the  people  around  Mrs. 
Eddy?" 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Paget  did  not 
know  that  three  thousand  miles  intervened 
between  him  and  the  public  that  knew  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  miserable  conspiracy 
gotten  up  by  interested  parties,  and  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  same  in  the  courts, 
he  would  not  have  thrown  out  this  and  other 
similar  inuendoes  with  which  the  book 
bf  istles  and  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
amazement  of  fair-minded  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  who,  however 
prejudiced  they  may  be   against   Christian 


Science,  expect  to  find  some  measure  of 
mental  honesty,  some  respect  for  the  truth- 
seeking  and  searching  spirit,  and  some  sug- 
gestion of  regard  for  justice  in  the  work  of 
a  physician  and  author  who  has  obtained 
some  measure  of  eminence. 

Christian  Science  has  had  to  meet  the 
combined  opposition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
medical  profession  and  leading  theologians, 
and  the  deep-seated  prejudice  of  conserva- 
tive and  conventional  thought.  It  has  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  misrepresentation, 
misinterpretation,  slander,  and  falsehood, 
born  of  ignorance  or  mendacity,  which  all 
new  messages  and  philosophies  have  to  en- 
counter; and  in  spite  of  this,  through  its 
wonderful  works  and  its  healing  power  over 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  it  has  steadily  and 
rapidly  grown  wherever  it  has  gained  a  foot- 
hold. All  sensible  people  know  that  the 
sick  and  suffering  are  the  last  people  who 
would  seek  and  consort  with  persons  who 
have  no  pity  or  sympathy,  who  are  cruelly 
indifferent  and  contemptuously  neglectful 
of  the  sick  and  suffering.  If  half  the 
vicious  and  false  charges  made  by  Dr.  Paget 
were  true,  the  marvelous  spread  of  Christian 
Science  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  en- 
lightened people  of  England  and  America 
would  in  itself  constitute  an  indictment 
against  the  sanity  and  moral  rectitude  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  more  grave 
than  anything  that  its  worst  foes  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  advance. 


IV. 


One  would  suppose  that  when  he  came 
to  consider  Christian  Science  in  its  rela- 
tion to  disease.  Dr.  Paget  would  appear  to 
the  best  advantage;  for  though  we  would 
not  expect  him  to  agree  with  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists'  theory  or  practices,  as  his 
view-point  and  the  premises  on  which  he 
would  naturally  base  his  reasoning  would 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  - 
Christian  Scientist,  still  here  he  would  be, 
so  to  speak,  on  his  own  ground,  and  while 
in  philosophy  and  religion  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  might  be  superficial  and  limp- 
ing, here  his  knowledge  of  the  theories  and 
practice  in  which  he  believes  would  favor 
his  adopting  rational  critical  methods  and 
being  at  least  reasonably  fair.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  no  part  of  the  volume  will 
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the  author's  treatment  be  more  disappoint- 
ing to  thoughtful  lovers  of  fair  play  than 
here.  Nowhere  else  has  he  been  guilty  of 
such  deliberate  and  wholly  inexcusable  at- 
tempts to  deceive  his  readers  and  by  garbled 
and  partial  statements  seek  to  leave  impres- 
sions absolutely  at  variance  with  what  the 
full  statement  of  facts  would  convey  to  the 
mind.  Nowhere  has  his  purpose  to  make 
out  a  case  by  distortion,  by  the  suppression 
of  germane  facts  and  by  the  substitution  of 
anonymous  statements  of  anonymous  cases, 
in  lieu  of  material  possessing  evidential 
value,  been  so  apparent  as  in  this  division 
of  the  volume. 

He  starts  out  with  the  assumption  that  the 
claims  of  Christian  Science  are  necessarily 
false  and  absurd;  and  then  to  make  his 
point,  he  garbles  testimony  and  deals  with 
the  reports  of  cures  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  an  ordinary  pettifogging  lawyer  blush 
for  shame.  Below  we  give  one  example  that 
will  illustrate  how  the  author  deliberately 
states  a  few  facts  while  suppressing  other 
details  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  which  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  publication  of  the  case  in  its 
entirety.  To  poison  and  prejudice  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  he  distorts  the  facts 
in  a  manner  almost  inconceivable  when  one 
remembers  that  the  author  is  supposed  to 
be  an  intelligent,  high-minded  professional 
gentleman. 

Dr.  Paget,  with  the  supreme  egotism  that 
earlier  led  him  to  speak  for  philosophy,  now 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  articulate  voice 
of  common-sense,  and  speaking  as  her 
oracle  says: 

"Then,  in  a  rage,  Common-sense  cries, 
For  God's  sake  leave  the  children  alone.  It  doesn't 
matter  with  grovm-np  people;  they  can  believe 
what  they  like  about  Good  and  EvU,  and  germs, 
and  things.  But  the  children;  they  take 
their  children  to  these  services.  Why  can't 
they  leave  the  children  out  of  itT  We  have  to 
face  this  fact,  that  there  are  Sunday  schools 
of  Christian  Science,  where  children  arc 
admitted  from  the  tender  age  of  three,  and 
that  children  come  to  the  ordinary  services. 
No  wonder  that  Common-sense  is  im- 
patient of  such  parents." 

This  is  the  prelude  to  the  case  we  have 
selected  as  an  illustration  of  this  gentle- 
man's methods.  In  order  to  justify  his  as- 
sumption of  the  right  to  speak  for  common- 


sense,  after  citing  his  authority  to  be  the 
Christian  Science  Journal  for  July,  1898,  he 
proceeds: 

"A  little  girl,  ^w^  years  old,  fell  out 
of  a  window.  'The  blood  was  spurting 
from  her  mouth;  she  seemed  to  suffer 
greatly  if  she  was  moved  at  all,  and  her 
legs  seemed  paralyzed,  lifeless.'  That  after- 
noon, the  mother  deserted  her  child,  and 
went  off  to  a  Christian  Science  service.  *I 
went  to  the  afternoon  service,  rejoicing  great- 
ly in  my  freedom  from  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility*  At  night,  the  child  said, 
'Mamma,  error  is  trying  to  say  that  I  fell 
out  of  the  window,  but  it  cannot  be.  The 
child  of  God  can't  fall;  but  why  do  I  lie 
here?  Why  can't  I  move  my  legs?'  A  few 
days  later,  a  child  of  three  years  old  said 
to  her,  'You  did  fall  out  of  the  window, 
didn't  you?  Then  five-years-old  said,  'My 
body  fell,  but  I  am  not  in  my  body.  Can 
God's  child  fall?'  Then  three-years-old 
said,  'No,  because  God  is  good."* 

Now  let  us  give  the  case  reported  in  the 
Christan  Science  Journal,  by  the  mother  of  the 
little  girl.  Here  are  the  facts  from  which 
Dr.  Paget  extracts  the  above: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Chicago  Church,  November  14th,  1898, 
I  was  in  my  bedroom  in  the  third  story  of 
our  house  (the  house  is  three  stories  and 
basement).  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  morning  service,  and  my  little  daughter, 
five  years  old,  was  playing  about,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  silence.  I  instantly  noticed 
that  the  child  was  no  longer  there  and 
that  the  window  was  open. 

"I  looked  out  and  saw  her  unconscious 
form  on  the  ground  below,  her  head  on 
the  cement  sidewalk.  Instantly  I  thought, 
'All  is  Love.' 

"As  I  went  downstairs  the  entire  para- 
graph in  'No  and  Yes,'  page  19,  beginning, 
'Eternal  harmony,  perpetuity,  and  perfec- 
tion constitute  the  phenomena  of  Being,' 
came  to  me  and  took  up  its  abode  with  me, 
and  with  it  the  clear  sense  of  the  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  child  and  the 
lie  that  claimed  to  destroy.  The  child  was 
brought  in,  and  as  she  was  carried  upstairs 
she  cried.  As  she  was  laid  down,  the  blood 
was  spurting  from  her  mouth  and  had  al- 
ready covered  her  neck  and  shoulders.  I 
instantly  said,  'There  is  one  law — God's  law 
— under  \xhich  man  remains  perfect,'  and  the 
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bleeding  immediately  stopped.  The  child 
seemed  to  relapse  into  unconsciousness,  but 
I  declared,  'Mind  is  ever  present  and  con- 
trols its  idea/  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
slept  naturally.  During  the  morning  she 
seemed  to  suffer  greatly  if  she  was  moved 
at  all,  and  her  legs  seemed  paralyzed,  life- 
less. In  the  afternoon,  all  sense  of  pain 
left,  she  slept  quietly,  and  I  went  to  the 
afternoon  service  rejoicing  greatly  in  my 
freedom  from  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

"When  I  returned  she  sat  in  my  lap  to 
eat  some  supper,  with  no  sense  of  pain, 
but  still  unable  to  control  her  limbs,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  entire  inaction. 
At  eight  o'clock  she  was  undressed  without 
inconvenience,  and  there  was  no  mark  on 
her  body  but  a  bruised  eye.  During  the  day 
she  had  not  spoken  of  herself.  At  eleven 
o  clock,  when  I  went  upstairs,  I  found  her 
wide  awake  and  she  said,  'Mamma,  error  is 
trying  to  say  that  I  fell  out  of  the  window* 
but  that  cannot  be.  The  child  of  God  can't 
fall;  but  why  do  I  lie  here?  Why  can't  I 
move  my  legs?' 

"The  answer  was,  'You  can  move  them. 
Mind  governs,  and  you  are  always  perfect.' 
In  a  moment  she  said,  'I  will  get  up  and 
walk.'  It  seemed  to  require  one  or  two 
trials  to  get  her  legs  to  obey,  but  she 
rose,  walked  across  the  room  and  back  and 
climbed  into  bed.  .  .  .  She  then  sat  up, 
ate  a  lunch,  fell  into  a  natural  slumber,  and 
woke  bright  and  happy  in  the  morning." 

Then  the  story  closes  with  the  statement 
that  on  Wednesday  the  child  was  well.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  mother  of  course 
are  given  in  the  Christian  Science  Journal, 
so  the  readers  can  verify  all  the  statements. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  cures  reported  in 
the  Christian  Science  publications  and 
something  that  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  the  method  of  Dr.  Paget  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  alleged  narratives  of  failure  of 
cures  by  Christian  Science,  where  in  each 
instance  the  name  of  his  informant  is  sup-' 
pressed,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parties 
about  whom  the  information  has  been  given. 

Just  here,  in  order  to  get  the  matter  clear- 
ly before  the  reader's  mind,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  master  contention  of 
Dr.  Paget  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
disease  by  Christian  Science  is  that  the 
latter   cannot   cure    organic    disease;    that 


where  cures  are  actually  effected  they  are 
merely  cases  of  "nervous  mimicry"  or  func- 
tional disorders.  Now  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  large  volume  of  evidence  tending 
to  prove  that  Christian  Science  does  cure 
organic  disease  and  so-called  incurable  dis- 
orders— evidence  from  men  who  as  phys- 
icians long  held  high  places  in  the  esteem 
of  the  profession,  and  from  individuals 
whose  competence  and  reliability  en- 
title them  to  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. Yet  Dr.  Paget  carefully  ignores  all 
of  this  mass  of  testimony  and  by  this 
course  clearly  indicates  that  his  Durpoo«  to 
not  to  arriv*  at  the  truth  or  to  prove  or 
disprove  his  contention,  but  rather  to  beg 
the  question  by  noticing  testimony  furnished 
by  persons  other  than  physicians  and  whose 
positions  are  not  so  prominent  in  the 
social,  business,  scientific,  or  intellectual 
worlds,  as  to  prevent  him  from  questioning 
their  competence  or  veracity. 

With  a  show  of  fairness,  he  announces 
that  he  has  taken  two  hundred  consecutive 
testimonials  of  healing  from  the  Christian 
Science  Sentinel.  "They  are  not  absolutely 
consecutive  from  week  to  week,  because 
back  numbers  of  the  Sentinel  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Christian  Science  reading 
room  in  this  neighborhood,  but  they  are  all 
recent  cases,  between  April  and  August, 
1908."  This  sounds  well,  but  if,  after  what 
we  have  seen  of  his  method,  we  cherish  a 
lingering  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  ex- 
hibited anything  resembling  common  fair- 
ness, we  will  soon  be  disillusioned.  He 
gives  a  few  lines  relating  to  each  case — re- 
ports so  abbreviated  as  to  be  worthless  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  author's 
description  of  their  physical  condition  and 
cure  to  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  these 
reports  are  frequently  accompanied  by  com- 
ments intended  to  discredit  the  statements 
made  or  to  make  the  reader  suppose  that  the 
diseases  were  other  than  those  described  by 
the  writers.  Space,  however,  renders  it  im- 
possibe  for  us  to  go  into  details  or  to  point 
out  the  studied  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Paget  to  convey  ideas  different  from 
those  which  the  intelligent  reader  would 
gain  from  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Science  Sentinel 

Next  we  desire  to  notice  briefly  his  pages 
devoted  to  reports  of  alleged  Christian 
Science  failures.    In  the  first  place,  it  should 
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be  observed  that  the  Christian  Scientists 
do  not  claim  that  no  failures  attend  the 
treatment  of  their  cases.  Indeed,  no  sen- 
sible person  familiar  with  the  facts  would 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  such  would  be 
the  case,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  go  to 
Christian  Scientists  for  treatment  do  so  only 
after  they  have  exhausted  all  other  methods 
of  cure,  frequently  having  had  the  death 
sentence  pronounced  upon  them  by  the 
physician,  who  has  frankly  informed  them 
that  they  were  suffering  from  diseases 
constdcrctl  4«u?iirable.  What  the  Christian 
Scientists  do  claim,  however,  is  that  their 
treatment  is  relatively  far  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  regular  medical  practition- 
ers. The  doctor  devotes  a  great  number  of 
pages  to  accounts  of  alleged  Christian 
Science  failures  which  he  has  been  able  to 
scrape  together  as  a  result  of  untiring  in- 
dustry on  his  part.  It  appears  that  he  has 
sent  out  a  drag-net  over  Great  Britain  in 
search  of  reports  from  physicians  of  Chris- 
tian Science  failures.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  this,  he  has  sent  his  Macedonian  cry 
over  to  America,  and  these  have  been  supple- 
mented by  sensational  newspaper  articles. 
He  has  even  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  for  material.  All 
of  these  reports,  save  those  that  are  taken 
from  the  sensational  press,  are  anonymous. 
The  names  of  the  physicians  giving  the 
facts  of  the  alleged  failures  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  about  whom  the  reports  are 
made  are  carefully  screened  from  the  public, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  read- 
er to  verify  any  of  the  statements  or  to 
prove  whether  the  facts  warrant  the  report 
or  not;  whether  they  are  gross  exaggera- 
tions, or  whether  they  are  in  accord  with 
what  others  conversant  with  the  facts  have' 
to  say  on  the  question  ipvolved.  Everything 
contained  in  these  anonymous  reports 
would  be  thrown  out  of  any  law  court  as 
worthless  from  an  evidential  point  of  view. 
Their  proper  grouping  is  with  the  gossip 
of  the  prejudiced  and  interested  and  with 
tales  told  over  wine  and  walnuts,  and  they 
are  therefore  the  reverse  of  what  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  in  the  twentieth  century 
from  the  pen  of  a  professional  writer. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  evidence  is  ex  parte,  most  of  it 
having    come    from   physicians,    and    phys- 


icians who  it  is  probable  in  many  in- 
stances have  found  their  own  practice 
seriously  interfered  with  through  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  sick  by  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioners  in  their  vicinity. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  in  this  connection 
should  be  taken  with  reservation,  even  when 
their  names  and  addresses  are  given;  and 
in  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  medical  profession.  It 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Thousands  of  its  members  are 
among  the  great  apostles  of  science  and  ser- 
vants of  humanity.  Many  of  them  are  broad- 
visioned  and  would  be  as  just  and  as  fair  in 
the  treatment  of  Christian  Scientists  as  the 
ordinary  scientist  would  be  in  the  treatment 
of  an  opponent  whose  view-point  was  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Thousands  of  these 
broad-minded  physicians  are  naturally  op- 
posed to  Christian  Science.  This  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  because  their  education, 
their  preconceived  ideas,  the  premises 
from  which  they  start,  and  their  daily  prac- 
tice are  entirely  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
theory  and  practice  of  Christian  Science. 
The  opposition  of  this  class,  however, 
would  be  broad,  courteous,  and  tolerant. 

But  there  is  another  class  who  are  largely 
governed  by  passion  and  prejudice  and  who 
regard  with  jealousy  all  schools  and  meth- 
ods of  practice  which  threaten  their  income. 
What  is  true  of  one  profession  is  true  of 
all  professions,  and  it  is  not  strange,  espe- 
cially in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism is  as  rampant  as  in  the  present,  that  a 
large  number  of  a  certain  class  of  physicians 
are  greatly  exercised  at  the  rapid  growth 
of  Christian  Science  and  the  increased  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  this  method  of  cure. 
This  fact  has  been  evidenced  in  the  per- 
sistent attempts  of  the  medical  profession  to 
•secure  restrictive  legislation  in  common- 
wealths where  Christian  Science  has  se- 
riously interfered  with  the  revenues  of  the 
doctors. 

That  Doctor  Paget  in  seeking  his  infor- 
mation has  been  explicit  in  informing  his 
medical  brethren  that  the  reports  he  wished 
were  those  that  would  help  in  an  attack 
on  rather  than  a  scientific  investigation  of 
Christian  Science,  is  indicated  from  some 
of  the  letters.  Thus,  for  example,  one  of 
his  correspondents  writes: 
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"I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  attack- 
ing Christian  Science.  Nothing  you  could 
possibly  say  can  be  too  strong,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  teachings  are 
wicked,  pernicious,  and  a  source  of  great 
danger." 

In  one  instance,  an  American  physician 
makes  a  report.  The  report  was  similar  to 
a  public  statement  that  the  gentleman  had 
made  in  Boston,  and  a  leading  Christian 
Scientist  promptly  requested  him  to  give 
facts  and  details  that  would  enable  a  care- 
iul  investigation  of  the  charges.  In  reply, 
h^i  mentioned  three  cases  of  death  under 
Christian  Science  treatment,  but  positively 
refused  to  give  the  names  or  addresses  of 
any  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  to  thoughtful  persons  how  ab- 
solutely worthless  for  evidential  purposes 
or  for  verification  is  all  this  kind  of  anony- 
mous testimony,  and  how  surprising  it  is  to 
find  the  pages  of  a  modern  work  pretending 
to  be  critical,  cumbered  with  such  matter, 
offered  in  lieu  of  convincing  evidence. 

Again,  in  the  stories  cited  from  the  sen- 
sational press  to  help  him  make  out  his 
case,  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  reck- 
less and  untrustworthy  character  of  all 
portions  of  the  book  dealing  with  alleged 
contemporaneous  or  historical  facts.  Here 
stories  are  reprinted  from  the  sensational 
and  scandal-mongering  press,  which  had 
been  promptly  refuted  and  the  corrections 
made  in  the  papers.  Now  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  doctor  did  not  know  that 
the  refutations  had  been  published,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  case  in  so  far  as  it 
indicates  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
his  so-called  evidence.  The  assumption 
that  the  deaths  ensuing  under  Christian 
Science  treatment  would  not  have  occurred 
under  regular  medical  treatment,  is  absurd, 
in  the  face  of  the  great  number  of  deaths 
from  all  the  diseases  thus  treated  at  the 
hands  of  leading  doctors.  And  in  this  con- 
nection the  observation  of  a  well-known 
writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard of  London  are  pertinent: 

"The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  alone," 
observes  this  writer,  admits  the  admission 
in  one  year  of  215 1  cases  of  wrong  diag- 
nosis." Not  a  very  good  showing  for  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  regular  diagnos- 
ticians of  London.  Furthermore,  the  writer 
observes:  "Sir  Victor  Horsley  admits  that. 


if  there  were  inquests  on  patients  who  died 
as  the  effect  of  operations,  there  would  be 
ten  thousand  inquests  a  year  in  London 
alone." 

We  now  come  to  notice  Dr.  Pagct's  in- 
cursion into  the  realm  of  fancy,  wherein 
he  invokes  his  imagination  to  help  him  out. 
He  takes  us  into  a  twentieth  century  hos- 
pital, picturing  it  in  a  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. "Suddenly,"  he  exclaims,  "Christian 
Science  comes  down  like  a  fog  and  fills 
every  ward  of  the  great  hospital.  For  the  first 
few  hours,  there  was  nothinar  worse  tlian 
Chaus:  then,  there  was  Hell." 

And  the  doctor  proceeds  to  draw  upon  his 
fevered  and  disordered  imagination,  con- 
juring up  a  picture  well  calculated  to  terrify 
and  drive  into  hysteria  the  supersensitive 
readers  whose  horror  at  the  gruesome, 
nightmare-like  portrayal  might  easily  be  so 
marked  as  to  compass  the  doctor's  aim, 
just  as  the  old  fire  and  brimstone  revival- 
ists accomplished  their  purposes  by  hid- 
eous and  outrageous  word-pictures  of  an 
angry  God  and  an  eternal  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  This  imaginative  picture  is 
clearly  introduced  to  help  out  his  uncon- 
vincing presentation  of  alleged  facts.  As 
a  work  of  the  imagination,  the  product  of 
an  excited  brain  which  has  wrought  itself 
to  an  abnormal  pitch,  it  is  interesting.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  who  pretends 
to  be  a  scientist  but  whose  case  is  so  weak 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  indulge  in 
fearsome  imaginary  pictures  that  can  serve 
no  purpose  other  than  to  excite  the  fear 
or  terror  of  the  weak,  the  credulous  and 
the  neurotic  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts 
involved. 

Now,  over  against  Dr.  Paget's  nightmare 
picture,  let  us  set  some  cold  facts.  In  place 
of  the  doctor's  imaginative  inferno,  we  call 
attention  to  evidence  susceptible  of  proof 
and  such  as  would  command  the  respectful 
attention  of  any  law  court.  We  will  let  the 
hospital  stand  as  the  doctor  pictures  it,  be- 
fore he  has  filled  it  with  his  imaginary  in- 
mates, and  in  its  wards  we  will  place 
patients  suffering  from  severe  organic  dis- 
eases— cases  many  of  which  have  been 
pronounced  hopeless  and  which  under  regu- 
lar treatment  have  derived  no  favorable 
results.  It  was  our  purpose  at  first  to  give 
a  number  of  cases  to  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  called  the  attention  of  the  public, 
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but  the  space  required  for  detailed  state- 
ments renders  this  impossible  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Furthermore,  we  think  under  the 
conditions  it  is  especially  important  to  in- 
troduce cases  that  for  the  most  part  have 
been  diagnosed  and  passed  upon  by  per- 
sons who  long  held  high  positions  in  the 
medical  profession  as  scholarly  and  excep- 
tionally competent  regular  physicians,  so 
that  no  claim  of  incompetent  diagnosis  can 
be  advanced;  and,  third,  all  the  cases  are 
given  in  detail  in  recent  papers  *  and  the 
reader  Krtt«  verify  them  fof  himself. 

We  again  enter  this  liospttal,  and  here 
we  find  it  full,  not  of  imaginary  invalids, 
but  of  persons  whose  cases  have  been  care- 
fully diagnosed  by  men  schooled  in  materia 
medica: 

Case  A,  We  stop  in  the  first  room  and 
note  a  serious  case.  The  patient,  we  learn, 
from  leading  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, is  suffering  from  the  dreaded  and 
supposed  to  be  incurable  disease,  blasto- 
mycosis. We  are  further  assured  by  promi- 
nent medical  experts  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  diseased  tissues  have  been 
examined  under  the  microscope  by  eminent 
specialists.  Moreover,  the  patient  has  been 
operated  upon  over  eighty  times  by  phys- 
icians and  surgeons,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  case  is  considered  incurable.  It  is 
expected  she  will  die.  At  this  juncture 
Christian  Science  is  summoned  and  after 
the  first  treatment  the  patient  enjoys  a 
restful  night,  followed  by  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery.  I 

Is  this  "nervous  inimicry,"  Dr.  Paget? 
Or  perhaps  the  learned  doctors  and  sur- 
geons who  microscopically  examined  the 
diseased  tissues  and  who  operated  eighty 
times  on  the  victim,  were  all  laboring 
under  a  hallucination. 

Leaving  this  patient,  who  from  the 
threshold  of  death,  after  years  of  agony 
under  the  medical  profession,  was  brought 
back  to  perfect  health  through  Christian 
Science,  we  pass  into  the  wards.  Here  are 
cases    that    have    been    carefully    diagnosed 


*  Sec  The  Arena  for  November,  igaS,  and  June,  1909. 

t  The  full  diagnosis  and  progress  of  this  case  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation  for  July  27,  1907.  Reproduced  in  The  Arena  for 
June,  1909,  together  with  the  detailed  statement  by 
the  patient's  husband  as  to  the  cure  effected  under 
Christian  Science. 


fidence  of  the  medical  profession,  one  of 
by  physicians  who  long  enjoyed  the  con- 
the  doctors  being  W.  F.  W.  Wilding, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  formerly  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  Lancashire, 
England,  the  other.  Dr.  Edmund  F.  Burton, 
formerly  instructor  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  Cook  County  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

Case  B.  Tuberculosis  of  the  hip  joints  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs.  The  patient,  a 
child  of  eight  years,  was  reduced  to  thirty 
pounds  in  weight  All  medical  treatment 
proved  unavailing.  Under  Christian  Science 
the  child  was  entirely  cured  and  is  to-day  in 
perfect  health.  This  case  was  that  of  Dr. 
Wilding's  own  little  daughter. 

Case  C.  Traumatic  disease  of  the  knee 
joint,  in  which  the  joint  was  greatly  en- 
larged "and  the  various  component  parts 
were  little  else  than  a  pulpy  swelling." 

Case  D.  Organic  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart. 

Case  B,  Paralysis  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing. 

Case  F,  Broken  bone  restored  to  normal 
condition  without  aid  of  surgical  treatment. 

Case  G.  Cancer  of  the  stomach;  patient 
in  advanced  condition;  death  considered  im- 
minent. 

And  so,  would  space  permit,  we  could 
furnish  scores  of  carefully  reported,  well- 
authenticated  cures  wrought  by  Christian 
Science  after  the  medical  profession  had 
signally  failed.  But  the  cases  reported  are 
typical.  The  detailed  reports  are  available, 
and  in  every  instance  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  are  given,  with  their  ad- 
dresses, so  as  to  render  possible  thorough 
investigation  as  to  the  verity  of  the  same. 

It  is  far  from  pleasing  for  a  reviewer  to 
feel  compelled  to  so  criticise  an  author  as 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  in  this  in- 
stance; but  because  of  the  professional  po- 
sition of  the  author  and  the  wide  publicity 
that  has  been  given  to  his  work,  as  well 
as  because  Christian  Science  is  being  con- 
stantly assailed  in  the  daily  and  periodical 
press,  while  the  opportunities  for  adequate 
replies  are  all  too  frequently  denied  it,  an 
extended  notice  of  this  volume  seeme<i 
called  for  in  the  interests  of  justice  anci 
fair  play. 
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EDITORIALS 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER 


THE  TWENTIETH    CENTURY  MAGAZINE 
AND  WHAT  IT  STANDS  FOR 


"Life  is  a  mission.*' — MazziiU. 

"The  Golden  Age  is  before  and  not  behind." — 
Charles  Sumner, 

**Thou£|[ht  is  power.  All  power  is  duty.  .  .  • 
To  live  IS  to  have  justice,  truth,  reason,  devotion, 
probity,  sincerity,  common  sense,  right  and  duty 
welded  to  the  heart.  To  live  is  to  know  what  one  is 
worth,  what  one  can  do  and  should  do.  Life  is  con- 
science. .  .  .  There  is  something  beyond  satisfy- 
ing one's  appetite.  The  goal  of  man  is  not  the  ^oal 
of  the  animal.  A  moral  lift  is  necessary." —  Victor 
Hugo. 

Since  the  rise  of  materialistic  commercial- 
ism there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
sneer  at  the  ideal  or  the  vision.  In  several 
instances  publishers  bidding  for  popular 
support  have  promptly  disclaimed  for  their 
publications  any  definite  mission  other  than 
to  amuse  and  entertain.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Magazine  does  not  belong  to  this 
class.    It  is  a  magazine  with  a  mission. 

The  marvelous  intellectual  and  industrial 
development    of    western    civilization    has 
brought  society  to  a  point  where  no  further 
apprehension  need  be  felt  in  regard  to  man's 
mental  or  industrial  progress,  providing  civ- 
ilization   has    the    wisdom    to    complement 
these  advances  with  things  that  are  as  vital 
to   enduring  progress  as  is  oxygen  to  the 
phy5sical  life  of  man.    The  moral  idealism  of 
mail  must  be  stimulated,  his  spiritual  ener- 
gies aroused,  or  the  conscience  side  of  life 
quickened  into  an  activity  that  shall  match 
his  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  industrial  ad- 
vance.    And  going  hand  in  hand  with  this 
supremely  important  work,  we  must  have 
environing  conditions  that  shall  foster  and 
develop  all  that  is  noblest,  finest  and  best  in 
life.     Here  are  the  two  supreme  or  master 
demands  of  the  present  hour.  They  are  basic 
in  character  and  essential  to  advancing  civ- 
ilization, and  their  furtherance  will  be  the 
paramount  aim  of  this  magazine. 

We   believe  in  the  great  political  truths 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence. We  believe  that  fundamental  democ- 
racy holds  the  hope  of  human  advancement 
along  political  lines;  and  with  de  Tocque- 
ville  we  hold  that  "the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy  is  more  democracy."  We  shall 
therefore  stand  resolutely  for  a  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,"  and  insist  on  practical  measures 
for  rendering  such  government  actual  as 
well  as  theoretical. 

Furthermore,  we  hold  that  in  the  crucible 
of  free  discussion  is  found  the  gold  of  truth. 
This  magazine  will  be  a  forum  for  the  digni- 
fied discussion  of  great  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal problems;  and  it  will  stand  for  certain 
definite  and  important  practical  movements 
which  we  believe  under  existing  conditions 
are  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  make  effective  the  foundation 
principles  of  democratic-republican  govern- 
ment and  that  measure  of  civic  righteous- 
ness and  efficiency  that  is  essential  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  and  foster  the  happiness 
and  development  of  all  the  people. 

We  believe  that  if  this  Republic  is  to  be- 
come and  remain  the  true  leader  of  demo- 
cratic civilization,  moral  and  civic  idealism 
rather  than  force  and  materialistic  aggran- 
dizement must  be  the  keynote  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

We  believe  that  the  hour  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  from  a  fundamental  view- 
point; and  among  such  questions  none  rises 
to  greater  importance  than  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  rights  of  society  or  the 
common  man  in  the  common  gifts  of  the 
Common  Father  to  His  children — the  land, 
together  with  nature's  great  storehouses  of 
wealth,  the  mineral  resources,  the  forests 
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and  the  water  supplies.  For  any  man  or 
group  of  men  to  seize  and  hold  these  com- 
mon gifts  of  nature  from  the  use  of  society 
at  large,  without  making  an  adequate  re- 
turn, is  to  inflict  injustice  upon  the  people. 

We  believe  that  no  nation  can  hope  for  a 
great  to-morrow  that  is  faithless  to  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day;  that  we  must  environ  child- 
hood with  conditions  that  foster  physical, 
mental  and  moral  unfoldment;  that  child 
slavery  must  not  be  permitted;  that  educa- 
tion must  be  extended  and  vitalized  with  the 
faith  and  knowledge  of  citizenship. 

We  believe  in  economic  justice  for  all  the 
people,  and  that  political  independence  must 
be  complemented  by  industrial  independ- 
ence; that  industry  must  secure  the  just 
fruits  of  its  labor  and  be  free  from  depend- 
ence on  privileged  classes  that  levy  extor- 
tion on  toil  and  take  from  the  worker  that 
to  which  he  is  rightly  entitled.  In  the  great 
co-operative  movements  that  are  sweeping 
many  lands  we  believe  lies  a  sure  and  peace- 
ful solution  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  the  hour. 

In  a  word,  The  Twentieth  Century  Magazine 
stands  uncompromisingly  for  a  peaceful, 
progressive  and  practical  program  look- 
ing toward  the  realization  and  maintenance 
of  a  government  such  as  was  conceived  by 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— a  government  marked  by  equal  rights 
for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none — a 
government  in  which  equality  of  opportuni- 
ties and  of  rights  shall  be  the  master  note  of 
national  life. 

Among  the  fundamental  reforms  for  which 
this  magazine  will  stand,  we  mention  the 
following: 

I.  Direct  Legislation,  through  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum,  supplemented  by  the 
Right  of  Recall. 

II.  Public  Ownership  and  operation  of 
all  public  utilities  or  natural  monopolies. 


III.  Proportional  Representation,  as  a 
practical  provision  for  giving  all  classes  a 
voice  in  government  relative  to  their 
strength. 

IV.  Voluntary  Co-operation. 

V.  Equal  Suffrage. 

VI.  Arbitration,  industrial  and  interna- 
tional: 

(a)  Compulsory  arbitration  in  industrial 
relations  to  the  end  that  the  people  shall  not 
be  made  the  victims  of  warring  interests, 
and  by  which  justice  may  obtain  rather  than 
cunning  or  force. 

(b)  An  aggressive  campaign  for  interna- 
tional arbitration  and  the  reduction  of  arm- 
aments. 

VII.  The  fundamental  right  of  society  or 
the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
resources  that  are  essential  to  life,  prosper- 
ity and  happiness. 

VIII.  Advocacy  of  that  whole  line  of 
progressive  thought  and  organization  that 
leads  toward  a  truer  and  securer  establish- 
ment of  popular  government. 

IX.  Coincident  with  the  above  pro- 
gram of  work  for  fundamental  democracy 
and  justice,  a  vigorous  educational  propa- 
ganda to  arouse  the  spiritual  energies  of  the 
people,  to  the  end  that  moral .  idealism  shall 
supplant  materialistic  greed. 

We  believe  that  the  present  calls  for  the 
union  of  brain,  heart  and  pocket-book  on 
the  part  of  every  man  and  woman  inter- 
ested in  a  political,  social  and  economic  or- 
der worthy  of  twentieth  century  civilization; 
and  we  appeal  to  all  high-minded  citizens  to 
subordinate  minor  differences  of  opinion 
and  unite  in  a  resolute  movement  against 
the  combined  forces  of  privilege  and  reac- 
tion that,  dominated  by  materialistic  egoism, 
are  undermining  the  foundations  of  free  and 
just  government. 


POPULAR  APATHY    IN   THE    PRESENCE   OF 
IMPERILLED    FREEDOM 


Perhaps  the  gravest  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion which  to-day  imperils  fundamental  dem- 
ocracy in  the  Republic  is  the  apathy  of  the 
people  everywhere  visible.  The  public  con- 
science has  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  siren 


voices  of  public  opinion-swaying  influences. 
The  vast  schemes  for  plundering  the  people 
of  to-day  and  robbing  unborn  generations 
for  the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  few,  by 
giving    to    them    a    monopoly    of    nature's 
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wealth  in  water  power,  and  in  other  ways; 
the  protection  of  the  over-rich  privileged  in- 
terests; and  the  acquisition  by  the  rapacious 
of  franchises  worth  untold  millions  to  the 
people  if  owned  and  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality— ^these  are  a  few  of  the  sinister  phe- 
nomena present  in  American  life  that  would 
be  impossible  were  it  not  that  the  nation  has 
been  drugged  by  press,  church  and  college, 
that  dare  not  cry  and  spare  not — ^phenomena 
the  deadly  character  of  which  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  numbers  of  men  of  means  who, 
were  they  less  the  slaves  of  greed,  could 
easily  aid  in  awakening  the  people  and  caus- 
ing such  a  democratic  reaction  as  to  save  the 
Republic  without  the  shock  of  a  forcible  rev- 


olution, but  who  refuse  to  help  in  the  most 
vital  battle  that  has  ever  been  waged  since 
the  signing  of  the  Great  Declaration. 

In  the  first  of  his  monthly  series  of  car- 
toons, Mr.  Ryan  Walker  has  in  this  issue 
admirably  emphasized  this  vital  truth. 

The  sin  of  indifference  and  selfishness  in  a 
crucial  period  like  the  present,  which  ren- 
ders possible  the  plunder  and  debauchery  of 
the  nation,  is  scarcely  less  deadly  to  the  soul 
of  the  sinner  than  the  avarice  of  those  who 
under  the  craze  for  gold  are  destroying  our 
popular  representative  government  and  en- 
slaving the  millions,  and  who,  unless  their 
rapacity  is  curbed,  will  render  inevitable  a 
terrible  day  of  reckoning. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PAST  AND    PRESENT: 
FACTS  VERSUS   FICTION 


New  Zealand  and  the  Tainted  News 
Mongers. 

After  the  long  and  hitherto  unparalleled 
period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  New  Zealand  since 
the  Liberal  government  came  into  power 
and  inaugurated  a  government  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  in 
1890,  the  Dominion  has  for  the  past  few 
months  been  suffering  from  a  period  of  busi- 
ness stagnation  or  depression.  Though  rela- 
tively slight,  coming  as  it  has  after  so  long  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  being  the  first  check 
in  nearly  a  score  of  years,  it  has  given  the 
enemies  of  popular  and  just  government  a 
shadowy  basis  of  facts  on  which  to  rear  a 
colossal  edifice  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood;  and  this  opportunity  has  been 
seized  upon  with  alacrity  by  the  purveyors 
of  tainted  news  who  constitute  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  sinister  elements  in 
American  society  to-day. 

Recently  a  San  Francisco  daily  published 
an  extended  editorial,  the  writer  of  which 
was  evidently  extremely  anxious  to  further 
the  wishes  of  the  private  street-car  corpora- 
tions seeking  to  prevent  San  Francisco  from 
taking  over  the  Geary-street  railway.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  this  editorial 
leader: 

"To  the  occasional  San  Franciscan  who 
still  favors  political  fads,  such  as  the  Geary- 


street  municipally  operated  railroad,  the 
civic  center,  and  similar  caprices  of  the  few 
at  public  expense,  there  is  an  interesting  les- 
son in  the  sad  plight  of  New  Zealand. 

"After  being  advertised  all  over  the  world 
as  the  'Paradise  of  the  Workingman,'  New 
Zealand,  to-day,  is  practically  bankrupt.  So 
desperate  is  the  poverty  which  now  prevails 
in  this  fad-ridden  English  colony  that  Act- 
ing Minister  of  Finance  Millar  proposes  a 
bill  to  insure  workingmen  against  lack  of 
employment.  Just  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished and  how  it  will  help  matters  if  it  is, 
the  average  American  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand.  But  it  proves  that  financial 
conditions  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  indeed. 

"New  Zealand  is  a  fertile  and  productive 
country,  inhabited  by  industrious,  intelligent 
people,  for  the  most  part.  Its  climate  is 
temperate  and  every  potentiality  for  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  is  found  there. 

4(  «  «  4(  4r 

"Conditions  have  been  growing  worse  for 
years,  but  the  artificial  employment  scheme 
has  concealed  disaster  under  a  veneer  of 
apparent  prosperity. 

"The  enthusiastic  experimenters  in  indus- 
trial Arcadianism  are  at  their  wits*  ends. 
The  absurd  insurance  plan  is  one  of  their 
remedial  ideas.  Another  big  loan  is  also 
contemplated  as  a  partial  solution  of  the 
difficulty.    Many  laboring  men  are  emigrat- 
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ing  to  Australia  and  other  places,  where  the 
economic  scheme  is  not  as  Utopian  as  in 
New  Zealand,  but  where  they  can  work  with 
the  assurance  of  getting  their  money. 

"New  Zealand  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
from  political  fads.  Paternalism  and  freak 
politics  have  proved  disastrous  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  world  over. 

"May  San  Francisco  be  delivered  from 
them  and  their  promoters." 

Since  the  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
reckless  and  unwarranted  efforts  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  by  state- 
ments either  wholly  false  or  wholly  mislead- 
ing in  character,  and  also  because  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  writer  assumes  is  the 
truth,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  charges 
in  the  light  of  historic  facts,  including  the 
condition  of  New  Zealand  under  capitalism 
as  well  as  under  fundamental  democracy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  insure  work- 
ingmen  against  lack  of  employment  that 
warrants  the  inferences  drawn.  The  plan  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  wise  and  essentially 
just  statesmanship  that  seeks  to  maintain 
self-respecting  manhood  and  insure  the  hap- 
piness, prosperity  and  development  of  hon- 
est industry  by  wise  governmental  provi- 
sions, instead  of  making  the  government  the 
annex  of  the  privileged  interests  whose  mas- 
ter aim  is  to  plunder  and  exploit  the  wealth- 
creators  for  the  enormous  enrichment  of  the 
unscrupulous  few. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  question 
states  in  a  catch  line,  emphasized  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  statement,  that  "political 
fads  alone  have  bankrupted  New  Zealand."  We 
shall  presently  show  that  such  statements 
as  that  New  Zealand  has  been  bankrupted  or 
is  "practically  bankrupt*  are  not  only  abso- 
lutely false,  but  are  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth.  What  we  wish  to  notice  at  present, 
however,  is  the  statement  that  political  fads 
are  responsible  for  the  business  depression 
from  which  New  Zealand  is  suffering  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole  aim  of  the  author's 
article  was  to  convince  the  uninformed 
reader  that  the  Liberal  policy  of  New  Zea- 
land's statesmen  since  1890  is  responsible 
for  evil  conditions  in  the  dominion;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  present  period  of 
slight  business  depression,  the  first  in 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  is  due  to  the  enlight- 


ened program  of  fundamental  democracy, 
which  contrasts  boldly  with  the  capitalistic 
program  which  the  author  favors  and 
under  which  New  Zealand  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  Liberal  Ministry  came  into 
power. 

New  Zealand  Under  Capitalism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of  New 
Zealand  was  never  more  deplorable  than  at 
the  time  when  the  Liberal  Party  swept  the 
country  and  inaugurated  the  era  of  pro- 
gressive democracy  which  has  been  followed 
by  an  unmatched  period  of  prosperity.  To 
appreciate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
at  a  pen-picture  of  New  Zealand  in  its  last 
days  under  capitalism,  as  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Frank  Parsons  in  the  most  ex- 
tended and  authoritative  history  of  New 
Zealand  that  has  been  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world: 

"Bargaining  with  natives,  cheap  land  reg- 
ulations and  the  failure  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain the  vital  elements  of  the  land  proposals 
of  Vogel,  Grey  and  Ballance,  gave  the  spec- 
ulators and  monopolists  ample  opportunities 
to  corner  the  soil,  and  they  improved  their 
chances  with  a  vigor  that  made  the  land  sit- 
uation in  New  Zealand  more  severe  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  Europe  or  America.  By 
1890  the  concentration  of  land  ownership 
had  reached  an  astonishing  pass.  More  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  had  no  land-^nly 
14  per  cent  of  the  white  population  were 
landholders,  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
landholders,  or  1-3  of  i  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple, owned  over  half  of  the  areas  and  values 
in  the  hands  of  the  people;  while  a  little 
more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  landowners 
possessed  40  per  cent  of  the  realty  values. 
Six  companies  having  estates  of  150,000  or 
more  each,  held  1,321,000  acres  of  real  prop- 
erty worth  $13,000,000. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

"One  hundred  and  seven  persons  owned 
land  of  the  value  of  $35,000,000,  and  eleven 
holders  had  land  worth  $24,000,000.  This  in 
a  nation  of  626,000  people,  with  only  $450,- 
000,000  of  realty,  land,  buildings  and  im- 
provements all  told,  was  certainly  an  enor- 
mous concentration  of  landed  wealth. 

"Thousands  of  acres  were  kept  in  idleness, 
unimproved  and  held  only  for  speculation, 
and  other  thousands  were  occupied  by  a  few 
sheep,  while  multitudes  of  men  were  without 
homes  or  land  on  which  to  raise  a  subsis- 
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tence.  Would-be  settlers,  in  search  of  homes 
and  farms,  would  pass  here  a  tract  of  75,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  with  a  population  of 
only  twenty-nine  men,  women  and  children; 
and  there  another  tract  of  250,000  acres  of 
good  land  with  only  sixty-five  people.  There 
were  already  more  farmers  in  New  Zealand 
who  were  tenants  than  farmers  who  were 
free  from  the  private  landlord,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  owned  their  lands  were 
under  the  yoke  of  the  mortgage — 58  per 
cent  of  them  were  mortgaged  so  heavily 
that  their  interest  was  equivalent  to  rack- 
rent.  The  tenants  also  were  paying  ruinous 
rates.  Mr.  McKenzie  pointed  to  places  in 
his  own  district  where  tenants  were  paying 
rents  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent  on  the 
price  paid  the  government  for  the  land.  Such 
tenants  in  good  seasons  could  just  pull 
through;  bad  seasons  meant  ruin  for  them 
and  the  tradesmen  and  business  people  de- 
pendent on  them. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Besides  the  land  monopoly,  a  money  ring, 
timber  ring,  shipping  trust,  and  other  com- 
bines, were  developed  in  New  Zealand,  and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  producers  were 
crushed  for  many  years  beneath  the  growing 
pressure  of  falling  prices.  *  ♦  *  Rent 
and  interest  stayed  where  they  were,  while 
prices  fell,  and  the  mortgaged  farmer  and 
the  merchant  doing  business  on  borrowed 
capital  could  not  meet  their  liabilities.  Many 
were  the  failures  and  many  the  men  thrown 
out  of  work.  *The  workingman  able  to  get 
neither  land  nor  work  had  to  become  a 
tramp.  The  roads  were  marched  by  sturdy 
men  crowding  in  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  There  were  problems  of  strikes,  un- 
employed in  town  and  country,  overcrowd- 
ing, dear  money,  idle  factories,  stagnant 
markets,  and  unjust  taxation.'  The  uncivil- 
ized Maoris  who  owned  New  Zealand  before 
the  white  man  came,  held  their  lands  in 
common  and  worked  them  for  the  common 
benefit,  so  that  no  one  was  ever  in  want; 
but  civilization  had  put  the  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  monopolists,  and  left  every 
man  to  look  out  for  himself,  so  that  many 
were  landless  and  in  want. 

"The  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon  thus  describes  the 
condition  to  which  things  had  come:  *We 
had  soup  kitchens,  shelter  sheds,  empty 
houses,  men  out  of  work,  women  and  chil- 
dren  wanting   bread.     This   was   how   we 


found  New  Zealand  in  1890.  It  was  to  be  a 
country  where  the  few  were  to  be  wealthy 
and  the  many  were  to  be  degraded  and  pov- 
erty-stricken.* There  was  plenty  of  idle 
land,  abundance  of  idle  capital  and  quanti- 
ties of  idle  labor,  but  these  three  factors  of 
production  could  not  be  brought  together 
because  of  monopoly — monopoly  of  land, 
monopoly  of  capital,  and  monopoly  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  land  and  moneyed  interests 
— the  greatest  monopoly  of  all. 

*  4^  *  ^c  * 

"From  1883  to  1890,  20,000  people  left  Nezv 
Zealand;  that  was  the  excess  of  departures 
over  arrivals  in  that  time.  Depression  ag- 
gravated by  a  large  decrease  of  expenditure 
on  public  works,  together  with  the  accumu- 
lating difficulties  that  confronted  a  poor  man 
seeking  to  build  a  home  and  support  himself 
on  the  land,  resulted  in  a  large  migration  of 
the  laboring  classes.  It  was  not  a  flitting  of 
travelers  to  visit  other  lands  and  then  re- 
turn. It  was  a  transportation  or  transplan- 
tation of  homes.  The  pressure  of  land  and 
money  monopoly  with  falling  prices  and  dis- 
couraged industry  reached  such  a  pass  that 
the  tide  of  population  turned,  going  out  in- 
stead of  coming  in.  The  unemployed  prob- 
lem rose  to  the  overflow,  and  working  peo- 
ple went  overseas  from  a  population  of  600,- 
000  in  a  land  where  20,000,000  and  more 
could  live  in  comfort  under  just  conditions. 
A  country,  easily  capable  of  sustaining  more 
than  thirty  times  the  population  it  possessed, 
witnessed  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  an  ex- 
odus of  vigorous  and  industrious  people  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  homes  or  work." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  years  under  capitalism.  And 
yet  the  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  has  the  effrontery  to  charge  the 
present  slight  depression  in  New  Zealand  to 
the  progressive  democratic  program  of 
the  Liberal  Ministry.  It  would  seem  that 
this  capitalistic  editor  has  been  having  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep  for  about  a  score  of  years 
and,  remembering  New  Zealand  under  capi- 
talism, imagined  he  was  writing  of  present 
conditions. 

New  Zealand  Under  Fundamental 
Democracy. 
But  from  the  monopoly-cursed  dominion 
under  capitalism,  we  turn  to  New  Zealand 
under  the  progressive  democratic  statesman- 
ship inaugurated  by  the  Ballance  Ministry  in 
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1890  and  carried  forward  by  the  great  Lib- 
eral statesman,  Richard  Seddon,  and  after 
his  death  by  the  present  Premier,  Sir  Joseph 
Ward. 

The  Liberal  Ministry  had  pledged  the  peo- 
ple relief  from  the  triple  curse  of  "monopoly 
of  land,  monopoly  of  capital,  and  monopoly 
of  government  by  the  land  and  moneyed  in- 
terests," and  immediately  the  new  govern- 
ment set  to  work  faithfully  to  carry  out  its 
pledges.  From  1890  until  the  present  hour. 
New  Zealand  has  been  under  the  domination 
of  statesmen  who  at  all  times  have  made  the  hap- 
piness, prosperity  and  development  of  all  the 
people  the  master  concern  of  the  government. 
While  our  political  parties  have  been  cor- 
ruptly influenced  by  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  other  bribes  of  privileged  interests 
and  corporations  seeking  special  privileges, 
the  statesmanship  of  New  Zealand  has 
striven  to  give  the  world  an  example  of  fun- 
damental democracy — an  example  of  a  na- 
tion wherein  the  interest  of  each  is  the  seri- 
ous concern  of  all,  and  most  of  all  the  con- 
cern of  the  State. 

"The  new  Government,"  observes  Profes- 
sor Parsons,  "came  in  with  a  mission  to 
check  monopoly,  stop  the  movement  to  con- 
centration of  land  ownership  and  turn  the 
tide  the  other  way,  secure  just  taxation,  en- 
courage industry,  and  use  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  instead  of  favoring  a  small  class 
of  monopolists  as  had  been  the  rule  in  pre- 
ceding years." 

In  1893,  when  the  great  panic  struck  Aus- 
tralasia, New  Zealand  was  the  only  domin- 
ion in  the  Antipodes  that  was  immune.  "In 
six  months'  time  half  the  great  financial 
concerns  of  the  Australian  continent  went 
under,  shaking  public  credit  and  causing  in- 
dustrial calamity  exceeding  anything  known 
in  colonial  history  for  half  a  century." 

The  Annual  Register,  a  capitalistic  publica- 
tion in  London,  though  decidedly  hostile  to 
New  Zealand's  Liberal  policy,  admitted  that 
"all  the  Australasian  colonies  except  New 
Zealand"  were  visited  in  1893  by  "a  wave  of 
commercial  adversity  which  seems  to  have 
overtaken  all  the  world."  It  further  de- 
scribes "the  great  financial  crisis  as  the  lead- 
ing event  of  the  year  in  Australasia,"  and 
after  a  detailed  description  of  the  runs  on 
the  banks  and  the  wholesale  failures  on 
every  hand,  it  continues: 


"The  public  revenue  in  all  the  colonies — 
New  Zealand  alone  excepted — was  neces- 
sarily affected  to  the  overthrow  of  all  finan- 
cial calculations.  In  every  colony  there  was 
a  deficit,  which  grew  at  a  rate  so  alarming 
as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Governments 
to  the  utmost. 

"The  leading  feature  of  the  year's  history 
in  New  Zealand  is  the  cheerful  condition  of 
her  finances.  Alone  among  the  colonies  of 
Australasia,  New  Zealand  suffered  no  check 
in  her  onward  progress." 

Year  by  year,  when  nation  after  nation 
suffered  financial  depression  or  panics,  this 
colony  enjoyed  unparalleled  prosperity,  and 
each  year  was  marked  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  independent  home-owners,  until 
New  Zealand  became  a  mecca  for  the  work- 
ers. The  state-owned  and  operated  railways, 
telegraph,  etc.,  protected  the  people  from 
the  extortions  of  watered  corporations.  The 
government  insurance,  the  public  trustee- 
ship and  other  innovations  looking  toward 
protecting  the  interests  and  the  earnings  of 
all  the  people,  added  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  stability  of  the  Dominion.  The  govern- 
ment encouraged  the  home  seekers  by  let- 
ting them  have  small  farms  on  time,  and 
even  assisting  them  in  many  instances  in 
building  their  homes.  In  these  and  scores  of 
other  ways  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
have  been  steadily  conserved. 

The  one  innovation  that  has  occasioned 
considerable  opposition  in  New  Zealand 
and  has  been  widely  discussed  and  criti- 
cised in  other  lands,  was  the  National 
Arbitration  or  Conciliation  Act,  which  has 
practically  banished  strikes  from  New  Zea- 
land. 

With  the  coming  of  the  South  African 
War,  there  was  naturally  considerable  stim- 
ulation in  business  throughout  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking colonies;  while  the  large  in- 
flux of  immigrants  to  New  Zealand  naturally 
tended  to  over-crowd  the  cities  with  un- 
skilled labor  and  labor  unfamiliar  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  during  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  period  of  depression  in  which  the  un- 
skilled laborers  of  the  cities  have  suffered. 
There  have  been,  however,  no  labor  disturb- 
ances or  strikes,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the 
advices  which  we  have  received  that  there 
has  been  any  considerable  closing  of  facto- 
ries, or  failures  such  as  usually  mark  periods 
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of  business  depression;  and  already  the  Do- 
minion is  recovering  from  this  temporary 
and  slight  period  of  depression,  which  has 
been  far  less  severe  than  the  ordinary  peri- 
odic panic  which  visits  capitalistic  lands 
from  time  to  time. 

Instead  of  the  dire  picture  of  "desperate 
poverty"  and  practical  bankruptcy  drawn  by 
the  San  Francisco  writer,  we  now  wish  to 
notice  a  pen-picture  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  New  Zealand,  from  an  editorial 
leader  in  one  of  the  great  conservative  or 
Opposition  papers  of  New  Zealand.  The 
Bvening  Post  of  Wellington,  for  June  14,  1909, 
one  of  the  very  strong  dailies  that  opposes 
the  Liberal  Government,  thus  refers  to  the 
present  business  depression  of  the  Domin- 
ion: 

"Well,  the  bad  times  are  here,  in  so  far  as 
productive  New  Zealand  ♦  ♦  *  can  suf- 
fer from  bad  times.  The  man  on  the  land, 
when  he  is  not  too  deeply  mortgaged,  is 
thriving  as  well  as  ever.  The  man  in  the 
towns  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment which  must  follow  a  decreased  na- 
tional expenditure,  until  the  balance  is  ad- 
justed between  excessive  imports  and  ex- 
ports temporarily  of  lessened  value.  Never- 
theless, business  generally  is  beginning  to 
improve,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spare  for  traveling  entertainers. 
Yet  these,  in  the  common  idea,  are  'bad 
times.' " 

Very  different,  indeed,  is  this  picture  as 
given  by  the  New  Zealand  editor  who  is  on 
the  ground  and  who  is  a  conservative  and 
therefore  naturally  unfriendly  to  the  Liberal 
Government,  from  the  reckless,  wild  and 
frenzied  statements  of  the  capitalistic  San 
Francisco  scribe. 

Is  New  Zealand  Bankrupt? 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  statements 
that  New  Zealand  to-day  is  "practically 
bankrupt,"  and  that  "political  fads  alone 
have  bankrupted  New  Zealand."  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  more  ignorant  or 
reckless  statement  than  that  New  Zealand  is 
bankrupt.  The  debt  of  New  Zealand  is  in 
many  respects  unique.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
debt  is  represented  by  war  expenditures, 
while  the  great  portion  of  other  debts  are 
for  wars,  pensions  occasioned  by  war,  or  for 
maintenance  of  armaments  and  military  ex- 
penses. New  Zealand's  debts  have  been  con- 
tracted in  the  effort  of  the  nation  to  improve 


the  well-being  and  foster  the  highest  possi- 
ble development  of  all  the  people,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  those  great  natural  mon- 
opolies that  are  the  perpetual  gold  mines  to 
nations  or  individuals  that  own  and  operate 
them.  New  Zealand  to-day  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  having  assets  to  offset 
her  public  debt,  of  greater  value  than  the 
debt  itself. 

"New  Zealand's  debt,"  observes  Professor 
Parsons,  "represents  in  large  part  the  value 
of  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  other 
public  works  owned  by  the  State;  and  an- 
other large  part  represents  land  purchase 
and  loans  to  settlers.  All  these  investments 
are  remunerative. 

"Of  the  $52,000,000  net  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic debt  since  1890,  over  fifty  millions  went  for 
lands,  railways,  telegraphs,  water-works,  peo- 
pling the  land,  advances  to  settlers,  and  other  pub- 
lic works  and  paying  investments.  The  revenue 
producing  assets  so  secured  not  only  pay  in- 
terest on  their  own  bonds,  but  yield  a  profit 
of  $300,000  to  help  pay  interest  on  the  re- 
maining debt  for  roads,  bridges,  schools, 
public  buildings,  etc.,  the  charge  for  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  wholly  upon 
taxation.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of 
debt  in  New  Zealand  in  the  last  decade  be- 
yond what  it  would  have  been  under  a  policy 
like  that  pursued  in  this  country,  not  only 
pays  for  itself,  but  relieves  taxation  on  the 
ordinary  lines.  The  fact  is  the  profits  which 
with  us  go  to  private  companies  and  indi- 
viduals owning  railways,  banks,  land,  etc., 
are  being  claimed  by  the  State  in  New  Zea- 
land through  these  investments  represented 
by  the  debt,  and  are  being  distributed  among 
the  people  in  the  form  of  lower  rates,  inter- 
est, and  rent,  and  lower  taxation  for  roads, 
parks,  schools,  and  other  free  public  utilities. 

"One-third  of  the  total  debt  is  for  rail- 
way construction  and  equipment,  and  the 
property  is  worth  more  than  it  cost.  New 
Zealand  has  something  to  show  for  her  debt. 
In  spite  of  the  Maori  war  debt  there  is  a 
dollar  of  public  property  for  every  dollar  of 
public  debt.  This  is  considering  actual  con- 
structive values  only.  If  we  include  fran- 
chise values  also,  as  private  owners  would 
do,  there  are  over  two  dollars  of  assets  for 
every  dollar  of  debt.  .  .  .  Increase  of  debt 
with  them  means  increase  of  assets.  This  sort  of 
debt  does  not  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  but  the  contrary."  ^  ^ 
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New  Zealand  and  the  Arbitration  Acts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how  ut- 
terly false  and  misleading  is  the  contention 
of  the  San  Francisco  capitalistic  editor. 
There  is,  however,  one  reform  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  introduced  by 
New  Zealand's  statesmen  and  which  has  cre- 
ated considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
her  people  and  has  been  widely  criticised 
abroad,  and  that  was  the  National  Concilia- 
tion or  Arbitration  Act,  which  has  practi- 
cally banished  strikes  from  New  Zealand. 
The  wise  statesmen  of  the  Dominion  held 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  evil  results  of  strikes,  and 
therefore  a  very  carefully  drawn  Compul- 
sory Arbitration  Act  was  passed.  Both  the 
employers  and  the  laborers  were  in  many 
instances  opposed  to  this  legislation.  They 
wished  to  fight  out  their  grievances  and 
were  little  concerned  about  the  public  which 
stood  between  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  and 
burden  of  the  inconvenience  and  increased 
cost  due  to  disastrous  commercial  warfare. 

Had  the  statesmen  of  New  Zealand  been 
the  handy-men  of  the  privileged  interests, 
they  might  easily  have  framed  a  law  that 
would  have  operated  in  a  burdensome  man- 
ner upon  labor;  but  in  New  Zealand,  unlike 
in  the  United  States,  organized  labor  and 
the  agrarian  population  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  supporting  statesmen  who  serve 
the  people  rather  than  the  interests;  who  be- 
lieve in  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,"  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  privileged  interests  and  profes- 
sional politicians,  operating  through  money- 
controlled  machines  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Hence 
the  statesmen  strove  to  make  provisions  for 
conciliation  that  should  be  just  alike  to  labor 
and  capital  while  protecting  the  public. 

A  large  number  of  the  employers  as  well 
as  many  of  the  workers  were  disposed  to 
complain  against  the  measure;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  people  strongly  endorsed  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesmen  who  framed  the 
acts.  The  enemies  of  the  government  and 
especially  the  employers  and  the  labor  lead- 
ers, who  sighed  for  the  old  days  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  finally  claimed  that  while  the 
Arbitration  Act  worked  fairly  well  in  pros- 
perous times,  as  soon  as  New  Zealand  suf- 
fered from  business  depression,  it  would  fail 
of  its  own  weight.     Here  again,  however, 


the  prophets  have  been  mistaken,  and  in  the 
editorial  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
in  the  Evening  Pest  of  Wellington,  this  great 
Opposition  journal  has  this  to  say  about  the 
Arbitration  Act: 

"For  the  last  dozen  years  opponents  or 
critics  of  the  Arbitration  Acts  have  been  ac- 
customed to  say,  *A11  very  well  in  seasons  of 
prosperity.  Wait  until  the  bad  times  come; 
then  the  principle  will  be  tested.'  And  some 
convinced  prophets  of  evil  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  add  that  the  test  would  be  destructive: 
The  Act  will  break  down  with  its  own 
weight.'  Even  people  friendly  to  Arbitration 
have  admitted  that  industrial  stress  would 
probably  bring  to  light  unsuspected  flaws  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  Arbitration 
is  linked  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

The  Post  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  bad 
times,  as  we  have  quoted  above,  after  which 
it  observes: 

"What  has  happened  to  the  operation  of 
Arbitration?  What  was  expected  to  hap- 
pen? That  was  never  made  precisely  clear; 
but  we  take  it  that  opponents  of  the  Acts 
anticipated  that  our  industries  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  in 
more  profitable  seasons,  and  that  conse- 
quently manufactures  would  come  to  a 
standstill  until  the  wages  were  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  times." 

The  Post  then  shows  how  the  employers 
have  continued  to  pay  the  highest  scale  of 
wages  of  prosperous  times,  and  it  adds: 

"There  is  really  no  deep-seated  distress  that 
the  community  cannot  cope  with;  and,  as  there  is 
no  reduction  of  wages,  there  are  no  protests,  and 
no  strikes.  Here  we  come,  as  indeed  might 
have  been  anticipated,  to  the  steadying  ef- 
fect of  the  Arbitration  Acts.  Labor  is 
leaning  on  the  law."  And  it  continues  to 
point  out  that  "the  wage-earners  are  as  well  off 
as  they  were  in  more  prosperous  times.  Indeed, 
they  are  better  off,  because  the  depression  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  prices 
of  the  goods  they  consume.  From  the  com- 
munity's point  of  view,  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  peace  at  present  is  a  great  advan- 
tage." 

Here  we  have  opposition  testimony  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  confirming  the 
wisdom  of  the  acts  of  the  Liberal  statesmen 
that  have  occasioned  the  greatest  opposition 
in  New  Zealand. 
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The  idea  of  a  government  giving  its  most 
serious  concern  to  securing  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  all  the  people  and  helping 
every  worker  to  become  an  independent, 
self-supporting  citizen,  instead  of  giving  its 
chief  concern  to  fostering  privileged  inter- 
ests and  aiding  bands  or  classes  to  form 
monopolies  and  trusts  that  shall  make  the 
millions  of  the  land  the  helpless  victims  of 
the  rapacity  of  the  few,  seems  inconceivable 
to  the  blunted  moral  sensibilities  of  such 
writers  as  the  San  Francisco  editor.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  New 
Zealand's  successful  governmental  adminis- 
tration since  the  Liberal  Party  has  come  into 
power, 

A  striking  recent  example  which  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  a  wise,  humane 
and  enlightened  popular  government  and  a 
government  subservient  to  privileged  inter- 
ests and  corrupt  political  bosses,  is  seen  in 
one  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  New  Zea- 
land government. 

When  the  financial  depression  overtook 
New  Zealand  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  cur- 
tail somewhat  the  public  works,  the  govern- 
ment set  apart  a  large  tract  of  public  land 
for  the  employees  who  were  no  longer  in  its 
service,  so  that  they  could  secure  homes  and 


become  independent  wealth-creators.  In  the 
Australian  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  the 
scholarly  editor,  Mr.  William  H.  Judkins,  in 
speaking  of  the  happenings  in  New  Zealand, 
thus  comments  on  this  wise  and  enlightened 
course: 

"The  Government  is  setting  aside  a  large 
block  of  country  in  the  North  Island  on 
which  the  civil  servants  who  are  being  re- 
trenched can  settle,  an  exceedingly  wise  and 
kind  provision,  which  at  once  saves  the  un- 
employed problem  and  savors  of  the  hu- 
mane." 

New  Zealand  to-day  is  the  most  splendid 
object-lesson  in  enlightened  popular  govern- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  world,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Switzerland.  In  many 
respects  New  Zealand  is  ahead  of  Switzer- 
land. In  the  fundamental  provisions  for 
bulwarking  democracy  or  providing  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  people  under  all  con- 
ditions can  preserve  their  sovereignty, 
Switzerland  is  the  leader  in  the  family  of 
nations;  but  in  following  the  ideal  of  making 
the  prosperity,  happiness  and  development 
of  all  the  people  the  master  concern  of  gov- 
ernment and  helping  the  people  to  become 
independent,  self-sustaining,  prosperous  and 
happy,  New  Zealand  has  no  peer  among  the 
enlightened  peoples  of  earth. 


LOS    ANGELES'    VICTORIOUS    BATTLE    FOR    A 
MUNICIPAL    HARBOR    AND    WHARVES 


Few  more  inspiring  sights  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  of  a  great  people  awakening 
from  lethargy  and  inertia,  driving  from  the 
temple  of  government  the  talse  stewards 
and  servants  of  corruption,  and  inaugrurating 
again  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

Whenever  the  people  really  rule,  whether 
it  be  in  the  old  New  England  town-meeting, 
as  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  where  for 
200  years  Direct  Legislation  has  obtained 
with  the  result  that  the  richest  town  of  its 
size  in  the  world — a  town  of  24,000  inhabi- 
tants— is  the  best  governed  municipality  in 
New  England;  or  in  Switzerland,  where  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  Direct  Legislation 
has  achieved  popular  rule  or  a  representa- 
tive government  that  represents  the  people 


instead  of  privileged  interests;  or  in  Oregon, 
since  that  patriotic  and  progressive  com- 
monwealth has  embedded  Direct  Legislation 
Iai  its  constitution;  or  in  municipalities  like 
Los  Angeles  and  her  sister  city»  Pasadena, 
where  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Right 
of  Recall  have  given  the  people  the  tools  of 
democracy  and  have  enabled  them  to  break 
the  power  of  political  corruption  and  op- 
pression by  the  public-service  corporations, 
we  see  the  same  inspiring  spectacle — the 
people  awake  and  realizing  again  their  re- 
sponsibility and  the  high  duty  devolving 
upon  each  elector. 

Perhaps  nowhere  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  this  splendid  result  of  genu- 
ine popular  rule  been  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 
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These  two  cities,  so  near  each  other  that 
their  relation  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
exists  between  Boston  and  Brookline,  afford 
a  most  inspiring  object-lesson  to  the  munici- 
palities throughout  the  nation  which  are 
awakening  from  the  deadly  lethargy  induced 
by  the  insidious  and  sinister  influence  of  the 
union  of  the  political  boss  and  the  public- 
service  corporations.  Through  the  Initiative 
and  Recall,  Los  Angeles  has  overthrown  the 
corrupt  regime  that  was  destroying  the 
moral  idealism  of  the  people  while  enslaving 
and  impoverishing  them.  What  Pasadena 
has  done  is  admirably  told  in  this  issue  by 
Francis  Marshall  Elliott.  .The  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  have  reawakened  the 
patriotic  fervor,  interest  and  moral  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  wise  and  far-see- 
ing statesmanship  was  seen  in  Los  Angeles 
on  August  12,  when  the  harbor  city  of  San 
Pedro  became  a  part  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  proposition  "to  build  the  only 
complete  deep  water  harbor  in  America,  to 
be  owned  and  controlled  entirely  by  the 
municipality,"  was  accepted  by  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  majorities  ever  rolled 
up  in  an  American  city.  A  special  staff  con- 
tributor to  The  Twentieth  Century  Magazine, 
writing  us  under  date  of  August  13th  from 
the  scene  of  popular  triumph,  thus  describes 
the  victory  and  its  significance: 

"To  my  mind,  Los- Angeles  leads  the  west- 
ern world  in  public  spirit  and  in  municipal 
accomplishments.     The   spirit  of  solidarity 
which  the  people  manifest,  when  any  ques- 
tion of  public  importance  is  up  for  their  con- 
sideration, is  most  pleasing  to  all  lovers  of 
progress  and  to  all  students  of  economics. 
Needless  to  say  this  matter  of  solidarity  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  but  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  magnificent  course  of  public  in- 
struction, incident  to  the  agitation  carried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall.     The  National  Govern- 
ment has  already  expended  between  $4,500,- 
000  and  $5,000,000  on  this  harbor,  but  the 
city  government  of  San  Pedro,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees  altogetjier  too  com- 
placent   to    the    Southern    Pacific    Railway 
Company,  and   the   prospect   was   that   the 
city  trustees  would  very  soon  give  away  to 
this     great    corporation    the    entire    harbor 
vvater  front.    This  meant  placing  the  city  of 


Los  Angeles  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
railroad  company,  as  far  as  ocean  traffic  was 
concerned.  To  avoid  this  situation,  the  city 
has  voted  to  take  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro, 
which  brings  it  under  the  charter  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  means  that  no  more  water- 
front franchises  will  be  granted  without  the 
referendum  consent  of  the  entire  city.  It 
also  means  that  Los  Angeles  will  build  a 
double  track  municipal  electric  line  from  the 
main  city  to  the  seaport,  operating  it  with 
power  obtained  from  the  electric  plants  along 
the  line  of  the  city  aqueduct.  It  also  means 
that  Los  Angeles  will  spend  about  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal wharves  and  warehouses  at  the  sea- 
port of  San  Pedro.  The  people  of  Los  An- 
geles are  using  their  ballots  to  some  pur- 
pose. They  have  learned  that  political  dem- 
ocracy is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  real  end  and  purpose  of 
political  democracy  is  to  obtain  economic 
democracy  and  independence.  Is  it  not  a 
beautiful  lesson  and  a  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  democracy,  intelligently  di- 
rected and  as  intelligently  exercised?" 

The  editorial  leader  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  of  August  13th  congratulates  the  peo- 
ple on  the  victory  that  has  given  them  the 
"possession  of  a  harbor  which  the  harbor  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States  corps  of  engineers 
and  others  have  repeatedly  said  can,  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  be  made  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world." 

"There  is  also  no  doubt,"  continues  the 
Herald,  "that  by  properly  improving  her  har- 
bor to  accommodate  the  commerce  which 
will  certainly  come  to  it  with  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  Los  Angeles  can,  and 
will,  within  the  next  half  dozen  years,  make 
herself  the  largest  centre  of  commerce  and 
wealth  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

"For  nearly  twenty  years  the  progressive 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  have  led  in  the  fight  for  a  harbor 
for  Southern  California  and  the  great  South- 
west, free  from  corporate  control.  This 
fight  has  been  waged  against  some  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  ab- 
solute and  complete  success,  and  from  now 
the  harbor,  in  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  protected  by  its  charter, 
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becomes  the  inalienable  property  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  con- 
structed." 

Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  are  to-day  in 
the  very  van  of  progressive  municipal  gov- 
ernments in  the  Republic.     Their  example 


will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  friends  of  clean, 
efficient  and  truly  representative  rule.  Al- 
ready consternation  is  visible  in  the  camps 
of  the  political  bosses  and  grafters  and  the 
interests  that  stand  behind  and  sustain 
them. 


(( 


THE  CLIMAX'' 


A  DRAMA  ILLUSTRATING  THE  POTENTIAL  EVIL  OF  MENTAL 

SUGGESTION 


While  the  stage  in  America  in  recent  years 
has  produced  a  number  of  morally  enervat- 
ing plays  and  a  greater  number  of  cheap, 
inane  productions  innocent  of  literary 
worth,  artistic  merit  or  anything  to  stimu- 
late serious  thought  and  noble  ideals,  there 
have  been  produced  of  late  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  successful  plays  that 
have  been  instinct  with  the  modern  spirit — 
dramas  that  were  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  thought  and  which  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  authors  were  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  vital  ideas  that  are  influencing 
present-day  civilization.  The  old  conven- 
tional actors  and  the  regulation  plays  that 
up  to  fifteen  years  ago  were  quite  the  cor- 
rect thing  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
spirit  of  modernity  has  touched  the  stage, 
and  happily,  in  many  instances  it  is  mod- 
ernity at  its  best  The  playwrights  who  arc 
giving  us  plays  worthy  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  more  and  more  taking  up  ethical, 
social,  economic,  religious,  and  scientific 
problems  and  treating  them  in  so  impres- 
sive a  manner  as  to  hold  the  human  inter- 
est while  emphasizing  important  truths.  Thi 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,  The  Man  of  the  Hour, 
The  Servant  in  the  House,  The  Third  Degree, 
and  The  Writing  on  the  Wall  are  but  a 
few  typical  plays  that  are  representative  of 
this  new  order.  The  marked  success  that 
has  attended  them  and  other  plays  of  a 
similar  character  clearly  indicates  that  the 
people  are  hungering  for  better  things  than 
the  stage  has  been  giving  them,  and  gives 
ground  for  the  growing  belief  of  the  more 
thoughtful  students  of  the  drama,  that  the 
stage  is  about  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
popular  educational  factors  of  the  new  time. 
Not  a  few  of  the  recent  plays  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  thought  are  concerned  with 
the  newer  developments  in  psychologfy. 

The  Climax  is  the  latest  stage  production 
to  score  a  pronounced  success  in  which 
suggestion  is  employed  as  a  cardinal  factor 
in  the  drama.  The  play  is  intensely  modern 
but  charmingly  natural.  It  is  a  remarkable 
dramatic  creation  in  many  ways;  but  for 
students  of  psychology  its  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  vivid  manner  in  which  the  playwright 
shows  the  potential  evil  of  mental  sugges- 
tion. 


The  genesis  of  The  Climax  and  the  way 
it  suddenly  won  fame  for  its  author  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
story  as  told  to  me  by  my  friend  Ryan 
Walker,  with  whom  I  recently  saw  the  play, 
is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  author,  Mr.  Edward  Locke,  is  a 
worker  with  his  hands  as  well  as  a  weaver 
of  creative  tapestry  on  the  loom  of  thought. 
His  handicraft  is  glass-blowing.  After 
writing  The  Climax,  his  faith  in  his  work  led 
him  to  seek  a  manager  who  shared  his  con- 
fidence in  its  possibilities.  The  unknown 
playwright,  like  the  unknown  author,  is  an 
object  of  commiseration.  The  skepticism  of 
publisher  and  manager,  born  usually  of  bitter 
experience,  is  to  author  and  dramatist  as 
amazing  as  it  is  unreasonable  and  dishearten- 
ing. Mr.  Locke's  experience  was  no  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Weber  was  the  one  manager  to 
give  him  a  crumb  of  comfort.  He  retained 
the  manuscript  but  gave  the  author  so  little 
other  encouragement  that  Anally  in  despair 
of  success  he  left  New  York  and  returned 
to  his  work  as  a  glass-blower. 

The  productions  at  Mr.  Weber's  theatre 
had  not  proved  as  successful  as  anticipated; 
so  The  Climax  was  put  on  as  an  experiment 
at  a  matinee.  It  scored  an  immediate  suc- 
cess. Press  and  public  pronounced  in  its 
favor;  but  the  author,  busily  engaged  in  the 
glass  works  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
for  some  days  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  become  famous  by  becoming  that  very 
much  envied  individual,  a  successful  play- 
wright. 

There  are  but  four  characters  in  the  play: 
Luigi  Golfanti,  the  music  teacher;  Pietro 
Golfanti,  his  son,  a  young  musician  of  genius 
and  promise;  John  Raymond,  a  young  doc- 
tor; and  Adelina  von  Hagen,  the  gifted  pupil 
of  the  music  master. 

The  three  acts  take  place  in  the  same 
room,  in  the  apartment  of  the  music  mas- 
ter. On  theb  right  of  the  stage  is  the  room 
of  the  pupil;  on  the  left,  that  of  the  father 
and  son.  The  stage  is  set  to  represent  the 
living  quarers  of  the  little  household.  Here, 
partially  screened  by  curtains,  is  the  kitchen. 
In  front  of  it  stands  the  table,  on  which 
the  food  is  served;  while  a  grand  piano  oc- 
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cupies  considerable  space  in  the  other  half  of 
the  room. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  play  with 
only  four  characters,  with  no  attractive  stage 
setting  or  other  accessories  calculated  to  in- 
.terest  the  amusement  seeker,  must  be  a  crea- 
tion of  much  human  power  and  interest  to 
score  such  a  pronounced  success  as  has 
The  Climax. 

When  the  curtain  rises  it  is  discovered 
that  breakfast  is  about  to  be  served  in  the 
modest  little  quarters,  and  it  soon  develops 
that  a  young  doctor,  who  was  a  schoolmate 
of  Adelina  von  Hagen  in  a  little  Ohio  town 
where  they  were  both  raised,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  morning  meal  under  the 
pretext  of  wishing  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  the  de- 
licious coffee  the  girl  is  famed  for  making. 
The  announcement  of  his  coming  immediate- 
ly arouses  the  antagonism  of  young  Pietro, 
who  though  a  lad  somewhat  younger  than 
the  young  singer,  is  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

Adelina  is  most  pleasing  in  her  natural 
good  humor  and  very  skilful  in  parrying  the 
advances  of  the  boy  by  her  stingless  banter 
and  humorous  sallies.  Indeed,  the  play 
from  first  to  last  is  marked  by  a  wholesome 
realism  that  makes  the  auditor  forget  he  is 
in  a  theatre.  It  is  real  life  at  every  turn, 
natural,  simple  and  fine;  so  natural  and  com- 
pelling, indeed,  that  one  constantly  finds 
himself  leaning  forward  to  follow  each  word, 
gesture  and  thought  picture,  and  time  and 
again  the  tears  come  unbidden  to  many  eyes. 

The  elder  musician  is  very  delightful  and 
lovable,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  sugges- 
tive of  David  Warfield's  "Music  Master"  at 
times.  The  play  of  his  emotions,— delight 
and  disappointment,  joy  and  despair,  when 
his  pupil  is  succeeding  or  failing,  is  ex- 
tremely fine. 

The  heroine  has  an  extremely  exacting 
role,  in  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  under- 
stand music,  have  a  good  voice,  present  d 
pleasing  stage  picture,  and  possess  excep- 
tionally strong  dramatic  power. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  young  doctor  it  is 
soon  learned  that  he  has  been  in  love  with 
the  girl  since  they  were  children.  Often  in 
the  old  days  he  had  been  able  to  cure  her 
headaches  by  willing  them  away.  His  ad- 
miration for  Adelina  had  been  undisguised, 
and  when  she  left  for  New  York  to  cultivate 
her  voice,  he  also  came  to  the  city  to  renew 
his  suit,  only  to  learn  again  the  old,  old 
story,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  marry.  She 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  great  singer  and 
winning  fame  before  the  footlights.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond possesses  all  the  predjudice  of  the 
narrow-minded  provincial  against  the  stage 
and  would  have  her  give  up  her  cherished 
dream.  He  is  extremely  conventional,  and 
points  out  to  her  how  scandalized  her 
friends  would  be  if  they  knew  she  was  liv- 
ing in  an  apartment  with  a  distant  relative 
and  his  son,  with  no  other  woman  in  the 
quarters.  Adelina,  however,  is  a  self-reliant 
young  American  girl,  pure  of  heart,  with  a 


keen  mind  and  highly  developed  moral  na- 
ture, and  she  resents  his  insinuations.  He 
makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he  has  not 
given  up  his  hope  of  winning  her. 

The  music  master  later  explains  to  the 
doctor  that  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
imperfection,  her  voice  is  perfect,  and  he 
wonders  if  an  operation  could  not  be  per- 
formed that  would  cure  the  trouble.  Dr. 
Raymond  promises  to  consult  a  friend  of 
hts,  a  specialist,  and  if  they  think  that  such 
an  operation  can  be  successfully  performed, 
he  will  see.  that  it  costs  the  girl  nothing. 
After  an  examination,  the  specialist  informs 
Adelina  that  he  believes  the  operation  can 
be  performed  in  a  perfectly  successful  man- 
ner; though  there  is  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand that  she  may  lose  her  voice  through  it. 
The  girl  determines  to  take  the  risk. 

During  this  act  Pietro  has  some  words 
with  Dr.  Raymond.  He  is  disposed  to  taunt 
the  doctor  on  his  claims  for  mental  sug- 
gestion and  advises  him,  since  he  is  so  op- 
posed to  Adelina's  going  on  the  stage,  to 
practice  suggestion  to  prevent  her  doing 
so.  Instantly  it  is  observed  that  the 
thought  has  taken  root  in  his  mind. 

When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act 
it  is  night.  The  young  Italian  boy  is  prac- 
ticing on  the  piano.  Adelina  carries  on  a 
conversation  with  the  old  musician  by 
means  of  her  writing  tablet;  she  has  been 
forbidden  to  use  her  voice.  The  doctor 
is  expected  momentarily.  He  is  to  examine 
her  throat  and  will  then  know  whether  the 
operation  has  been  successful.  In  a  short 
time  he  appears,  sprays  out  the  throat  and 
examines  it;  permits  her  to  talk  and  later  to 
try  her  voice  in  singing. 

On  his  arrival,  the  music  master  unfolds 
to  him  the  great  good  news  that  they  have 
just  had  a  splendid  offer  for  Adelina  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  an  opera  company  to  ap- 
pear in  Havana.  It  will  mean  fame  and  for- 
tune for  the  girl — ^indeed,  for  all  three  of 
them.  The  news  creates  consternation  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  doctor,  who  feels  that  if 
she  leaves  she  will  be  lost  to  him  forever,  and 
the  thought  of  preventing  her  going,  through 
suggestion,  takes  possession  of  his  mind. 
When  the  girl  begins  to  use  her  voice  in 
singing,  it  is  observed  that  the  doctor  con- 
centrates his  thoughts  upon  her.  He  is  sug- 
gesting that  she  cannot  reach  the  higher 
notes,  and  soon  her  voice  trails  off  into  noth- 
ingness. 

Then  comes  one  of  the  strong  scenes  of 
the  play — the  terrible  disappointment  of  the 
ambitious  girl,  especially  evinced  after  the 
doctor  leaves.  The  dream  of  her  life  has 
been  rudely  dispelled.  She  longs  for  death. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  after  the  musician 
and  his  son  have  retired  that  the  audience 
feels  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  crisis  in  the 
young  life  that  may  end  in  tragedy.  Then 
it  is  that  the  girl  goes  over  to  the  piano  and 
time    and    again    tries    to   sing.      She   is    in 

despair  and  her  mental  equilibrium  has  been 
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deeply  disturbed  by  the  suggestions  thrown 
into  her  mind  by  the  young  doctor  and  of 
which  of  course  she  is  entirely  ignorant.  In 
a  state  bordering  on  hysteria,  she  first 
breaks  down,  and  later,  after  a  striking  dis- 
play of  facial  emotions,  she  draws  forth  a 
stiletto.  The  timely  appearance  of  the  old 
music  master,  however,  prevents  the 
tragedy.  The  action  at  this  point  is  so 
natural  and  compelling  that  the  audience  is 
greatly  moved. 

The  closing  act  takes  place  six  months 
later.  Adelina,  having  lost  her  voice,  has  at 
length  consented  to  marry  her  boyhood 
lover.  It  is  her  bridal  morning.  The  young 
doctor  has  been  so  kind,  considerate  and 
gentle  that  he  has  won  her  consent,  but  not 
the  deep  love  of  her  heart.  That,  no  man 
has  yet  awakened.  Only  art  has  her  full 
allegience.  Yet  she  has  determined  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  making  her  husband  happy. 
The  old  music  master  has  been  out  and 
had  his  clothes  pressed  and  freshened  up  and 
is  very  proud  of  the  result.  The  son  is  in 
despair  because  Adelina  is  about  to  go  out  of 
his  life.  All  the  tropical  emotions  of  a 
young  Italian  heart,  and  the  heart  of  a 
musical  genius  as  well,  are  displayed  from 
time  to  time. 

The  young  doctor  seems  highly  excited 
and  his  condition  mystifies  the  girl.  He 
asks  her  if  she  is  sure,  if  she  regains  her 
voice  after  marriage,  that  she  will  not  go 
upon  the  stage.  She  replies  that  she  has 
determined  to  devote  her  life  to  making  him 
happy  after  they  are  married,  because  he 
is  so  noble  and  gentle,  high-minded  and 
true. 

He  leaves,  and  the  girl,  now  in  her  bridal 


gown,  is  induced  by  the  old  professor  to 
try  her  voice — something  she  has  not  done 
since  the  almost  tragic  night  six  months 
before.  To  the  amazement  of  the  old  man, 
the  son,  and  Adelina,  her  voice  is  not  only 
restored,  but  she  reaches  higher  notes  than 
ever  before.  The  operation  has  proved  a 
perfect  success  and  the  spell  of  suggestion 
has  been  broken.  The  joy  of  all  is  some- 
what dampened,  however,  by  the  return  of 
the  young  doctor,  as  it  reminds  them  that 
the  hour  for  the  wedding  is  at  hand.  Then 
it  is  that  the  doctor  confesses  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  her  voice,  and 
why  he  did  it. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  powerful 
climaxes  of  the  play,  when  the  girl  refuses 
to  wed  the  doctor,  not  because  her  voice  has 
returned,  but  because  he  so  cruelly  wronged 
her  for  his  selfish  ends.  She  had  grown  to 
regard  him  as  the  soul  of  honor,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best, 
and  finds  it  no  longer  in  her  heart  to  love 
a  man  who  would  so  wrong  a  defenceless 
girl  that  she  in  her  despair  had  stepped  to 
the  brink  of  a  suicide's  grave. 

The  play  demands  uniformly  good  acting. 
If  one  of  the  four  characters  should  be 
poor,  it  would  ruin  the  production;  while 
the  part  of  Adelina  calls  for  exceptional 
ability.  Played  as  it  was  when  we  saw  it, 
The  Climax  moved  us  greatly  and  afforded 
at  once  an  evening  of  enjoyment  while 
deeply  impressing  the  value  of  the  play  as 
vividly  illustrating  the  potential  evil  of  men- 
tal suggestion.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  help- 
fully suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  who  wit- 
ness this  simple  but  exceedingly  effective 
drama. 


NEWS  OF  FUNDAMENTAL,  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC    ADVANCE 


MUNICIPAL  NEWS 

By  BRUNO  BECKHARD 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


The  Census  Preliminary  Report  on  Cen- 
tral Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations  gives 
the  number  of  commercial  plants  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  at  3462,  an  increase  since  1902 
of  23.4  per  cent;  and  the  number  of  munici- 
pal plants  at  1^52,  an  increase  of  53.6  per 
cent.  My  records  for  1908  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  municipal  plants  of  about 
160,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  12.8  per  cent. 
Public  plants  form  about  38.5  per  cent  of 
the  present  total  number,  and  if  things  con- 
tinue at  the  same  rate  will  equal  50  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 


Some  of  the  editorials  on  the  recent  strike 
in  the  French  telegraph  service  would  earn 
the  distinction  of  having  some  sense  if  they 
referred  instead  to  the  lighting  situation  in 
Wooster,  Ohio.  After  a  recent  breakdown 
in  the  machinery  at  the  plant  of  the  private 
company  that  furnishes  the  city  with  light, 
the  company  refused  to  make  any  repairs 
unless  the  city  would  renew  the  contract 
which  had  expired.  As  a  result  the  city  was 
in  darkness. 

The   firemen   of   Colw; 
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chased  new  apparatus  and  two  lengths  of 
hose  with  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  ten  tons 
of  paper  that  they  had  collected. 

Newport,  Ky.,  sells  water  to  a  private 
company  that  furnishes  two  other  cities. 
The  company  is  bound  by  its  contract  not 
to  supply  any  one  in  Newport. 

Winnipeg  is  building  a  $1,014,700  munici- 
pal power  house. 

The  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  does  commercial  service  to  the 
amount  of  $32,340.23,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $5,000.  The  plant  also  fur- 
nishes 144  street  arcs  at  $14.12. 

The  Manitoba  public  operation  of  tele- 
phones has  netted  $250,000  surplus  for  the 
first  year  of  operation,  and  rates  will  be  re- 
duced to  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  result 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, first,  in  taking  over  the  telephone, 
and  second,  in  taking  no  chances  in  "popu- 
lar prices"  for  the  first  year.  The  rates  be- 
fore the  change  in  ownership  were  unnat- 
urally— or  rather,  purposely — low,  and  in 
some  cases  the  government  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  maintaining  them.  Now  that  there 
is  a  year's  experience  to  fall  back  upon,  rates 
will  be  made  accordingly. 

The  Saskatchewan  Government,  following 
the  example  of  Manitoba,  has  bought  the 
telephones  of  the  Province  from  the  Bell 
Company. 

Port  Arthur  finds  that  its  municipal  enter- 
prises have  a  good  advertising  value. 

Minneapolis  is  planning  to  save  $23,000  in 
city  heating  bills  by  utilizing  heat  from  the 
new  city  crematory. 

New  Haven  is  planning  to  run  a  hundred 
arc  lights  by  the  energy  produced  at  the  gar- 
bage plant. 

A  Chicago  firm  has  offered  free  street 
lighting  to  Indianapolis  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  a  small  advertisement  on 
each  side  of  each  light.  The  saving  to  the 
city  would  be  $10,000.  The  cost  of  lighting 
is  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  advertising 
to  the  company. 

When  bread  is  high  there  is  a  demand  for 
municipal  bakeries.  When  ice  is  high  we 
hear  talk  of  municipal  ice  plants.  When 
coal  is  high  there  is  a  demand  for  a  munici- 
pal coal  wharf,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
commodities.  So  after  all  there  is  an  under- 
lying faith  in  municipal  ownership  and  op- 
eration despite  all  teachings  to  the  contrary. 
And  faith  wins. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  building  a  number  of 
workingmen's  homes.  The  city  has  given  the 
contractor  of  these  buildings  every  possible 
advantage,  and  as  a  result  will  be  able  to 
rent  the  houses  at  very  low  rates.  The 
smallest  houses,  built  for  three  people,  will 
rent  for  $7.50  a  month;  those  for  five  per- 


sons at  $13.50;  those  for  seven  at  $18.00,  and 
for  ten  at  $24. 

Collingswood,  N.  J.,  has  again  decided  to 
build  its  own  water  works  and  lighting  plant. 

The  receipts  of  the  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  mu- 
nicipal gas  plant  for  last  month  amounted  to 
$350.  This  puts  the  plant  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  receipts  will  be  even  greater  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  local  water  company  is  about  to 
install  gas  for  running  its  plant. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  taken  over  its 
water  works. 

The  water  works  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
show  a  net  profit  for  the  last  year  of  $21,419. 
The  plant  has  been  under  successful  public 
management  for  over  twenty  years. 

North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  is  about 
to  be  annexed  to  Birmingham,  sold  its  water 
and  lighting  plants  in  order  to  prevent  their 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  Birmingham 
corporations,  which  charge  much  higher  rates 
than  those  of  the  municipal  plants.  Birming- 
ham is  trying  to  prevent  the  sale. 

Of  the  sixty-four  countries  having  rail- 
roads, says  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  fifty-nine  have  publicly-owned 
roads.  All  railroads  are  owned  in  twenty- 
nine,  and  all  are  private  in  only  five.  Twelve 
republics  have  public  ownership. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  which  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Des  Moines  in  adopting  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  has  also  imi- 
tated the  latter  city  in  showing  a  distinct 
financial  improvement. 

Merchantville,  N.  J.,  has  tired  of  the  un- 
fulfilled promises  for  improvement  of  the 
local  water  company  and  is  going  to  build 
its  own  plant.  The  old  product  was  referred 
to  in  town  meeting  as  "chocolate-colored 
water  sweetened  with  empty  promises." 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  developing  of  inland  waterways, 
harbors  have  taken  on  a  new  significance. 
Consequently  every  city  with  any  sort  of 
water  front  is  facing  the  problem  of  its  de- 
velopment and  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  its  water  front  and  wharves.  The  deci- 
sion is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic ownership. 

Indianapolis  has  made  the  power  and 
heating  plant  at  the  City  Hospital  a  model 
of  what  a  smokeless  plant  should  be. 

Chicago  is  finding  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  bookkeeping  methods  of  its 
street  railway  partner. 

New  Orleans  has  a  Parking  Commission 
to  study  the  kinds  of  shrubbery  in  plants 
best  adapted  for  use  in  beautifying  the  city. 

Boston  is  to  have  a  municipal  bulletin  in 
which  to  record  all  city  affairs.  Baltimore 
is  also  contemplating  a  municipal  newspa- 
per. 
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DIRECT   LEGISLATION   NEWS 

By  GERTRUDE  L.  MARVIN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


OREGON'S  RADICAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY. 

Oregon  was  the  second  state  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  Direct  Legis- 
lation, and  the  people  of  Oregon  are  now 
proving  the  educational  value  of  their  six 
years  of  legislative  responsibility.  A  com- 
mittee of  eighteen  citizens  has  drawn  up  a 
bill  for  a  new  constitutional  amendment, 
thanks  to  the  freedom  of  initiative  accorded 
them.  It  is  "designed  to  provide  a  system 
by  which  the  conduct  of  state  and  county 
government  may  be  made  as  efficient  and 
economical  as  the  management  by  the  citi- 
zens of  their  private  business."  It  is  in 
effect  a  reorganization  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  with  a  purpose  some- 
what parallel  to  the  recent  successful  reor- 
ganization of  the  city  government  of  Des 
Moines.  Direct  responsibility  to  the  people 
for  efficient  economical  administration  of 
the  government  is  condensed  from  the  forty- 
seven  boards  and  commissions  that  now 
control  Oregon,  to  one  man — the  Governor. 
Instead  of  a  bewildering  list  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  candidates  for 
from  twenty  to  forty  offices,  the  voter  will 
have  only  the  Governor  and  some  five  or 
six  other  important  officials  to  elect.  These 
men  will  be  responsible  for  getting  the  right 
men  into  the  other  places.  Their  greater 
power  will  be  checked  by  the  people's  Right 
of  Recall,  and  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
people's  inspectors  of  government — three 
men — ^**to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  to  be 
as  nearly  non-partisan  as  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  This  board  will  edit  a 
quarterly  official  gazette,  and  mail  it  to  every 
registered  voter  in  the  State. 

The  gazette  will  publish  the  reports  of 
and  the  board's  criticisms  on  all  government 
departments,  officials,  and  policies.  With  the 
simplified  election  list  of  Governor  and  a 
half-dozen  officials,  and  with  this  non-parti- 
san gazette,  which  shall  bring  the  voter  di- 
rectly in  touch  with  the  administration,  there 
must  develop  a  greater  interest,  a  more 
widespread  sense  of  responsibility  and 
therefore  a  more  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment which  shall  maintain  the  people's 
interests  rather  than  those  of  the  political 
machine. 

Interesting  as  are  the  possibilities  of  this 
amendment  for  a  simplification  of  govern- 
ment and  for  the  application  of  practical 
business  systems  and  economies,  it  is  even 
more  significant  as  an  example  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  Initiative  beyond  and  over 
the  Referendum.  The  voter  can  protect 
himself  against  objectionable  legislation  by 


the  Referendum,  but  it  is  after  all  merely  a 
negative  safeguard;  it  permits  of  no  ad- 
vance. Only  by  such  a  system  as  the  Initia- 
tive can  the  community  receive  benefit  from 
the  wholly  disinterested  thought  of  its  pub- 
lic-spirited and  progressive  members. 

The  man  who  has  been  the  leading  spirit 
throughout  the  entire  development  for  direct 
legislation  in  Oregon  is  William  S.  U'Ren, 
characterized  by  Lincoln  Stetfens  as  "the 
blacksmith  legislator  of  Oregon."  Already 
the  privileged  interests  and  the  corrupt  poli- 
ticians have  given  formal  recognition  of  his 
importance  by  making  him  the  storm  center 
of  their  attack  on  the  menace  to  their  inter- 
ests, the  continuation  of  Direct  Legislation. 


COMMISSION    GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  "Des  Moines 
experiment,"  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  for  Aug.  22d,  a  full-page 
account  of  the  successful  working  out  of  this 
experiment.  The  keynote  of  the  Des 
Moines  plan  is  concentrating  responsibility 
to  the  people  for  an  honest  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment in  a  small  group  or  commission, 
each  man  definitely  responsible  for  a  certain 
subdivision  of  the  work — a  specialist  in  his 
line.  The  city's  figures  testify  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  subdivision:  "When  the  city 
started  with  a  new  system  it  had  a  working 
fund  of  $72,790.11,  but  it  owed  in  unpaid 
claims  $i9i,9iB9.93.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  new  system  of  commission  gov- 
ernment the  city  had  a  working  fund  of 
$164,352.05,  with  unpaid  claims  of  only  $59,- 
496.77— or  to  summarize  these  figures  there 
was  a  total  increase  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  in  one  year  of  $224,055.10.  In  achiev- 
ing this  there  was  no  increase  of  the  tax 
rate,  which  on  the  other  hand  is  to  be  de- 
creased this  second  year."  At  the  same 
time,  Lafayette  Young,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Capital^  testifies  that:  "In 
the  year  that  we  have  had  the  new  plan,  we 
have  built  more  pavements,  sidewalks,  and 
bridges,  and  have  arranged  for  more  public 
improvements  than  in  any  ten  years  before. 
There  has  been  no  increase  of  taxation." 

Buffalo,  responding  to  the  success  of  the 
plan,  is  to  vote  this  fall  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  commission  government 
similar  to  Des  Moines.  The  petition  for 
referendum  has  received  the  necessary  5,000 
signatures.  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  is 
working  out  a  commission  government  of 
three  men  for  the  entire  county,  similar  to 
the  Des  Moines  plan  for  a  city.  It  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote 
this  fall. 
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WOMAN'S   PROGRESS 

By  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 
Secretary  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Massachusetts. 


THE  HUNGER-STRIKERS. 
The  fourteen  suffragettes  who  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  and  thus  forced  their  release 
from  Holloway  Gaol,  are  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor.  Every  prisoner,  it  seems, 
is  given,  besides  the  Bible,  a  oook  called  A 
Healthy  Hotne  and  How  to  Keep  It,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  top  and  bottom  ventilation  is 
much  insisted  upon,  with  a  list  of  punitive 
diseases  in  case  of  neglect.  The  prison  cells 
had  windows  at  the  top  only,  and  they  were 
always  closed.  In  order  to  insure  at  least  a 
half-healthy  home  by  top  ventilation,  each 
suffragette  took  off  one  of  her  shoes, 
wound  a  towel  about  her  head,  and  climb- 
ing up  on  the  narrow  sill,  smashed  every 
window.  When  the  warden  came  the  suf- 
fragettes pointed  to  the  passage  in  the  book. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  SHAW'S  PLAY. 

The  censor  suppressed  Bernard  Shaw's 
latest  play,  "Press  Cuttings,"  which  dealt 
with  the  suffrage  question;  "not  because  it 
was  improper,  but  because  it  was  regarded 
as  seditious  and  unpatriotic." 


THE  BOER  WOMEN. 

South  Africa  is  the  fourteenth  country  to 
join  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance, which  met  in  Amsterdam  this  year. 
^:rs.  Ashby-Macfayden,  in  i  ne  Independent 
of  August  19th,  gives  this  account  of  the 
status  of  the  women: 

"The  Boer  woman  is  in  everyday  life  the 
partner  of  her  husband.  She  takes  her  share 
in  the  supervision  of  the  farm  and  the  stock, 
and  her  assent  is  obtained  for  every  business 
transaction.  No  farmer  would  sell  part  of 
his  land  without  his  wife's  knowledge  and 
concurrence.  As  in  all  countries  where  a 
small  white  population  has  had  to  hold  its 
own  amidst  hordes  of  a  lower  race,  men  and 
women  have  shared  together  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life.  In  the  days  before 
the  natives  had  been  conquered  or  subor- 
dinated, the  wife  stood  by  her  husband  in 
'laager'  to  defend  the  home  and  the  children. 
If  he  did  the  actual  shooting  she  loaded  the 
rifle,  and  in  the  last  extremity  died  at  his 
side.  These  things  bite  deep  into  the  being 
of  a  race,  and  the  Afrikanders,  mostly  min- 
gled Dutch,  French,  English,  and  Scottish 
stock,  are  a  tenacious  people,  and  the  men 
will  never  forget  the  heroism  and  endurance 
of  their  womenfolk." 


THE  NINE-HOUR  WOMEN'S  BILL  IN 
MISSOURI. 
The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  though 
but  a  year  old,  has  already  made  apparent 
the  power  behind  which  stand  2,000  of  Mis- 
souri's most  intelligent  working  women. 
Last  January  the  organization  framed  and 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  bill 
asking  for  a  fifty-four  hour  week  for  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments,  laundries  and  restaurants, 
and  the  elimination  of  night  work  between 
the  hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.  The  bill 
was  energetically  fought  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  warned  its  mem- 
bers of  the  harm  resulting  from  any  interfer- 
ence with  individual  freedom.  Eventually 
the  Legislature  realized  the  truth  of  John  R. 
Commons'  statements — "permanent  indus- 
trial progress  cannot  be  built  upon  the  phys- 
ical exhausfion  of  women";  and — ^**states 
with  shorter  work  days  actually  manufac- 
ture their  products  at  a  lower  cost  than 
States  with  longer  work  days."  The  bill 
passed  with  four  amendments:  Businesses 
employing  three  people  or  less  are  exempt; 
towns  of  5,000  and  less  are  exempt;  the 
months  of  November  and  December  are  ex- 
empt; waitresses  are  permitted  to  work  any 
time  provided  they  only  work  nine  hours  in 
the  twenty-four. 

The  new  Illinois  law  limits  the  employ- 
ment of  women  to  ten  hours  a  day  during 
every  month;  there  is  no  ruling  against 
night  work.  'This  law  applies  to  every  "me- 
chanical establishment  or  factory  or  laun- 
dry." 

Massachusetts  has  a  fifty-six  hour  week 
with  no  work  between  10  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.; 
January  is  exempt.  New  Jersey  has  a  fifty- 
five,  and  Wisconsin  a  forty-eight  hour  week. 


WOMEN  AND  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  United 
States  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, Mr.  F.  H.  Leubuscher,  of  New 
York,  in  the  course  of  an  address  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage.  The 
Philadelpha  Recrord  quotes  him  as  follows; 
"Throughout  the  whole  country  women  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
building  and  loan  associations  and  exhibit- 
ing their  business  capabilities.    Why,  I  ask, 
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if  ignorant  foreigners,  after  a  residence  of 
five  years,  can  vote  here,  are  these  intelli- 
gent women  denied  the  right  of  franchise?" 
The  account  says  that  the  speaker's  remarks 
were  greeted  with  applause  by  the  delegates, 
but  that  the  women  visitors  failed  to  display 
any  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  surprising  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  woman  movement. 
Also  it  is  evident  that  "the  women  visitors" 
were  not  the  women  "who  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  management  of  building  and 
loan  associations" — those  women  think. 


THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 

Twenty-nine  states  were  represented  at 
the  4xst  annual  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  July  ist  and  8th.  The 
Northwest  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
subject  because  three  of  the  legislatures, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  South  Dakota,  will 
vote  upon  suffrage  amendments  in  1910. 

The  convention  voted  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  from  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  New  York  City,  where  it  will  have 
the  advantages  of  occupying  offices  in  the 
building  with  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion and  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League. 


WOMEN  AND  LAND  CULTIVATION. 
Along  with  the  report  that  the  farmers  in 
a  Western  town,  being  short  of  hands,  took 
up  the  offer  of  a  group  of  school  teachers, 
and  employed  them  in  the  fields  at  "equal 
pay  for  equal  work,"  comes  the  statement 
that  an  energetic  "Guild"  of  Chicago  seam- 
stresses has  purchased  a  160-acre  fruit  farm 
in  Idaho.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
gradual  tendency,  not  yet  apparent  in  offi- 
cial statistics,  among  wage-earning  women 
to  migrate  from  the  factory  to  the  farm. 


THE  ENGLISH  METHOD  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

"The  Harlem  Equal  Rights  League,"  says 
the  Woman's  Journal,  "has  determined  to 
bring  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  into 


all  the  political  meetings  in  this  city  from 
now  to  election  day."  This  adoption  of  the 
English  policy  of  "question  the  candidates 
and  work  for  the  defeat  of  opponents"  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

The  people  must  be  educated — but  after 
all,  the  Legislature  is  the  first  stumbling- 
block.  

MRS.  PANKHURST. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  founder  of  the  suf- 
fragette movement  in  England,  sails  for  the 
United  States  Oct.  12th.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  the  evolution  of  the 
crowds.  When  the  suffragettes  began  hold- 
ing street  meetings  they  were  asked,  "Oo'U 
mind  the  byby?"  and  "Wot's  goin'  t'appen 
t'yer  'ome,  Miss?"  Now  the  questions  are 
mainly  political  and  show  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  English  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
suffragettes.  

HENRY  B.  BLACKWELL. 

For  over  forty  years  every  important 
gathering  has  found  Henry  B.  Blackwell  in 
the  forefront,  fighting  always  and  untiringly 
for  national  progress.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  connected  most  closely  with  the  suf- 
frage cause,  and  it  is  in  the  battle  for  wom- 
en's equality  that  his  voice  will  be  missed 
the  most.  But  his  work  is  done.  As  he 
watched  the  Abolition  movement  grow  from 
a  hated  heresy  to  an  accomplished  fact,  so, 
too,  he  watched  the  suffrage  movement  from 
the  days  of  its  persecution  to  the  very 
threshold  of  success,  watched  and  worked. 
With  his  wife,  Lucy  Stone,  he  practically 
brought  the  suffrage  movement  in  America 
into  being,  and  with  his  daughter,  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  he  year  after  year  carried 
the  banner  onward. 

To  those  who  have  seen  him,  white  haired, 
with  massive  head  and  ever  sparkling  eyes, 
growing  daily  more  eager  as  the  goal  drew 
near,  he  will  ever  seem  as  an  example  and 
inspiration;  to  the  world  at  large  his  labors 
and  his  results  knight  him  as  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  warriors  of  our  time. 


BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY* 


THE     LITTLE     GODS.       By     Rowland 
Thomas.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     Pp.  304. 
Price,  $1.50.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 
It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take  up  a  vol- 
ume of  short   stories  as   strong  and  virile 
as    those    which   make     up     Mr.     Rowland 
Thomas's    new    volume.     The    Little    Gods. 
True,  tragedy  walks  through   most  of  the 
pages,    but    we    feel    instinctively,    without 
the  author's  assurance,  that  it  is  the  tragedy 

*A1'  books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed 
to  B  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


of  life — the  life  of  an  alien  people,  whose 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought 
are  utterly  foreign  to  our  own,  and  yet 
who  are  stirred  by  the  same  passions,  the 
same  loves,  hates,  and  desires. 

The  stories  all  deal  with  life  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Mr.  Thomas  spent  two  years  in  the  Island, 
studying  the  people  and  the  country.  The 
present  volume  is  the  fruit  of  these  two 
years  of  observation.  In  an  epilogue  the 
cause  of  the  grim  note  of  tragedy  that 
pervades  the  talcs,  but  he  adds  that  all  the 
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author  says  that  he  has  been  criticised  be- 
stories  are  based  on  genuine  happenings; 
that  all  have  had  their  counterpart  in  the 
life  of  the   people   he   describes. 

The  book  is  written  in  strong,  forcible 
English.  The  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
the  portrayals  of  character  so  lifelike  that 
the  reader  feels  that  he  is  actually  witness- 
ing the  events  described  and  is  himself  in 
the  grip  of  the  powerful  passions  and  emo- 
tions tnat  stir  the  actors  in  the  stories. 

"Fagan,"  the  gruesome  but  compelling 
story  which  opens  the  volume,  won  the 
five  thousand  dollar  prize  offered  by  Collier^s 
for  the  best  short  story.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  strongest  piece  of  work  in  the  book. 

"A  Little  Ripple  of  Patriotism"  and  "The 
Superfalous  Man"  are  in  somewhat  lighter 
vein  and  deal  with  United  States  Army  life 
in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Thomas  in  The  Little  Gods  has 
done  for  the  Filipino  what  Kipling  has 
done  for  the  East  Indian — ^made  him  a  liv- 
ing, breathing  human  personality  to  thou- 
sands of  people  to  whom  heretofore  he  has 
existed  merely  as  a  faint  shadow  pro- 
jected against  the  background  of  a  strange 
and  little-known  country. 

AMY  C.  RICH. 


OLD  LADY  NUMBER  31.  By  Louis  Forss- 
lund  Illustrated  Cloth.  Pp.  275. 
Price,  $1.00.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 
This  is  a  charming  story,  as  engaging 
and  altogether  delightful  as  it  is  unique. 
The  romance  opens  with  a  description  of 
two  old  people  who  after  a  long  life  to- 
gether— a  life  of  love,  faith,  and  devotion, 
but  marked  by  a  growing  struggle  with 
ever-encroaching  poverty,  find  that  their 
earthly  possessions  realize  them  only 
$100.02.  The  one  hundred  dollars  will  pro- 
vide a  refuge  for  the  aged  wife  in  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  but  the  husband  will  have 
to  go  to  the  poor-house.  As  the  old  couple 
are  about  to  part  in  the  garden  of  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  it  transpires  that  the  twenty- 
nine  inmates  have  voted  to  invite  Angry  to 
bring  her  husband  with  her  into  the  home. 
The  reception;  the  happy  year  that  follows; 
the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  old 
couple;  the  sudden  estrangement,  and  the 
drooping  of  the  old  husband;  the  visit  of 
his  friend  Captain  Darby,  who  takes  him 
away  for  a  visit;  the  sudden  turn  in  the 
tide,  by  which,  through  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  five  thousand  shares  of  gold  min- 
ing stock  thought  to  be  worthless,  the 
old  couple  come  into  possession  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  how  the 
Home  receives  the  benefit — all  these  things 
are  told  in  an  inimitable  manner  that  can- 
not fail  to  delight  lovers  of  good  literature. 
There  is  present  much  that  is  poetic,  inter- 
spersed with  delicious  humor,  the  sunshine 
overmastering  the  shadow. 


THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  LILY.  By 
Marjorie  Bowen.  Cloth.  Pp.  372. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company. 
The  author  of  this  romance  is  the  strong- 
est and  ablest  representative  of  the  school 
of  romantic  fiction  of  which  the  elder 
Dumas  was  the  acknowledged  master.  The 
present  romance  depicts  the  wild  medie- 
val life  in  which  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  for  power  and  the  lust  for  gold  domi- 
nated the  imagination  of  so  many  feudal 
lords  and  too  frequently  usurped  the  em- 
pire of  woman's  mind.  The  romance  is 
written  in  admirable  English,  in  a  smooth, 
flowing  style,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
thrilling  and  oftentimes  stronglv  dramatic 
episodes  and  situations ;  but  the  master  note 
is  tragic,  and  the  intrigue,  the  rapacity,  the 
lust,  and  the  merciless  spirit  of  the  leading 
characters  necessarily  repel  rather  than 
charm  the  reader. 


THE  MAKING  OF  BOBBY  BURNIT. 
By  George  Randolph  Chester.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  416.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  American 
novels  written  in  a  light  vein  that  has  ap- 
peared in  recent  years.  A  whimsical  spirit 
prevades  it  that  blends  most  happily  with 
the  love  romance  and  the  serious  thought 
that  also  mark  its  pages  and  make  it  a 
story  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  all  dis- 
criminating readers;  while  for  those  inter- 
ested in  municipal  progress  and  civic  right- 
eousness, the  chapters  in  which  Bobby 
Burnit  engages  in  a  battle  against  the  cor- 
rupt boss,  only  to  find  that  the  boss's  rami- 
flcations  are  such  that  soon  he  has  a  city 
against  him,  will  be  of  special  interest,  as 
they  constitute  one  of  the  keenest  and  best 
exposures  of  th6  present  degradation  of  civic 
life  by  the  dominance  of  corrupt  politicians 
and  privileged  interests  operating  the 
money-controlled  machines,  that  has  ap- 
peared as  an  incidental  or  subordinate  sub- 
ject in  recent  romance  literature.  It  is  a 
pleasure  heartily  to  recommend  this  work 
to  our  readers. 


A    ROYAL    WARD.     By  Percy  Brebner. 
Illustrated.      Cloth.      Pp.    343.      Price, 
$1.50.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany. 
This  is  an  excellent  romantic  novel  be- 
longing to  the   school  of  fiction  in  which 
the  elder  Dumas  was  a  master.     England 
at  the  time  when   George  III.  was  insane 
and    the    Prince    Regent    was     the     actual 
ruler,  is  the  stage  upon  which  the  story  is 
developed.      London    and    Devon    are    the 
special    seats    of   action.     The   author   has 
given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  certain  phases 
of  life  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
London  of  the  time.     Here,  too,  are  some 
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graphic  pictures  of  the  unrest  of  the  hour 
— the  unrest  that  flamed  forth  at  intervals 
and  continually  gained  power  until  the  people 
secured  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and 
the  politico-economic  triumph  of  1846.  The 
dissolute  Prince  Regent,  who  assumes  the 
right  to  act  as  guardian  to  the  rich  and 
beautiful  ward  of  the  King,  is  plotting  to 
have  her  conveniently  married  to  one  of 
his  sycophantic  friends,  a  young  soldier. 
The  advent  of  the  hero  and  multitudinous 
attempts  to  have  him  removed;  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  heroine  and  her  hair-breadth 
escape  through  the  daring  and  vigilance  of 
her  lover  and  his  companion,  are  but  a  few 
of  many  excitine  and  highly  dramatic  or 
melodramatic  incidents  of  this  story.  It 
is  well  written  and  very  superior  to  ro'^st 
novels  of  its  class. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SILVER  FOX; 
OR,  DOMINO  REYNARD  OF  GOL- 
DUR  TOWN.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.    With  over  loo  drawings  by  the 

author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Jack  London's 
powerful  romance.  The  Call  of  thf  Wild, 
animal  stories  have  been  much  in  vogue. 
The  general  influence  of  these  has  been  dis- 
tinctly humanizing  and  beneficent  while 
quickening  the  interest  of  the  general  reader 
in  the  wild  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  check 
and  discourage  the  murderous,  brutal,  and 
savage  spirit  that  loves  to  kill.  And  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  those  who  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  go  forth  into  forest  or  field 
armed  for  slaughter,  viewed  with  manifest 
and  outspoken  displeasure  the  noble  and  hu- 
mane writings  of  animal  lovers  and  real 
students  of  wild  life. 

This  work  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  instruc- 
tive of  all  the  romantic  studies  of  our  wild 
animal  life  that  have  appeared.  It  purports 
to  be  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  silver  fox. 

But  it  is  far  more  than  a  highly  interest- 
ing story,  being  rather  a  composite  study 
made  up  of  facts  and  incidents  that  have 
come  under  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tion or  that  have  been  related  to  him  by 
trustworthy  friends.  These  have  been  so 
woven  together  as  to  give  a  striking  picture 
of  fox  life,  with  its  excitements,  its  pleas- 
ures, and  its  ever-present  perils. 

The  work  is  beautifully  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated. There  are  a  number  of  full-page 
half-tones,  and  almost  every  printed  page 
carries  marginal  drawings  by  the  author. 


REASONS  FOR  DIRECT  LEGISLA- 
TION. By  Max  Burgholzer.  Paper. 
Pp.  30.  Price,  5  cents.  Address  the 
author,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Persons  interested  in  Direct  Legislation 
should  secure  copies  of  Max  Burgholzer's 
admirable  little  brochure  entitled  Reasons 
for  Direct  Legislation.  It  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  Direct  Legislation  or  the  People's 
Rule  as  embodied  in  the  Oregon  constitu- 
tion and  as  it  has  during  recent  years 
proved  its  splendid  efficiency  in  breaking 
up  the  corrupt  rule  of  political  rings  and 
machines  that  had  long  been  fed  by  the 
gold  of  public-service  corporations  and 
other  corruptionist  in  order  that  the  people 
should  be  the  victims  and  spoils  of  trusts, 
monopolies,  and  corporations. 

Switzerland  during  the  past  fifty  years 
clearly  demonstrated  that  truly  represert- 
tative  government,  such  as  obtained  in  the 
New  England  town-meeting,  with  simple 
modifications  and  additions,  could  as  easily 
and  efficiently  be  introduced  throughout 
the  cantons  ^nd  in  the  Republic  at  large 
as  it  had  been  employed  in  small  com- 
munities in  America.  And  Oregon  has 
ampl^  demonstrated  that  nowhere  can  the 
principles  of  democracy  or  popular  rule 
be  more  eflPectively  carried  out  than  in  our 
great  Republic. 

Mr.  Burgholzer  has  been  a  citzen  of 
Oregon  during  recent  years  and  is  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  He  has  care- 
fully followed  the  working  of  Direct  Legis- 
lation in  his  state  and  he  has  given  the 
Oregon  provision  and  the  result,  together 
with  the  obvious  reasons  why  all  believers 
in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  must  necessarily 
favor  Direct  Legislation,  and  the  equally 
obvious  reason  why  those  reactionaries  who 
hate  popular  government,  the  corrupt  po- 
litical boss  and  corporations  seeking  per- 
sonal ends  and  enrichment  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  paid  special 
pleaders  for  them  and  the  prostitute  press, 
oppose  these  effective  and  simple  measures 
for  maintaining  and  bulwarking  democratic 
government. 

The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  only  five 
cents  a  copy,  so  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  patriots.  We  urge  all  readers  to  send 
for  from  two  to  ten  copies,  save  one,  and 
loan  the  others  to  men  and  women  who 
love  their  country  and  who  dare  and  care 
to  think. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  three  or  four  of  the  essays  exceed  the  limit  assigned  the  writers, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  carry  over  several  editorials,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  prepared  by  E.  A.  Start,  and  a  number  of  book  reviews.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  give  these  in  our  November  number. 
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PROF.   HENRY  DICKSON 

Principal  Dlckflon  School  of  Memory.  The 

Largest  and  Most  Succensful  School  of 

Mental  Tralulug  in  ihe  World 


Howto  Remember 

A  Valuable  Book  on  Memory  Training  absolutely 
free  to  readers  of  American  Educational  Review 


If  you  want  a  perfect  memory,  you  can  have  it.  For  a  perfect 
memory,  like  perfect  health,  can  be  acquired.  Here  is  a  book 
that  tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  it. 

The  author,  Prof.  Dickson,  is  America's  foremost  author- 
ity on  mental  training.  His  book  is  clear,  specific  and 
intensely  interesting.  He  explains  how  you  can  easily 
and  quickly  acquire  those  retentive  and  analytical  facul- 
ties which  contribute  so  much  to  all  social,  political  and 
business  success.  He  offers  you  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  benefit  of  memory  training  for  yourself — • 
without  assuming  any  risk,  obligation  or  expense. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  —  or  send  a  letter 
or  postal  —  and  this  book  will  come  forward  to  you  at 
■  once,  absolutely  free  and  postage  prepaid. 


I 


Who  Is  Prof.  Dickson? 


Prof.  Dickson  is  backed  by  reputation  and  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  extendinfif  over  twenty  years 
in  the  leading   Universities  and  Schools  of  the'  day. 

Personal  contact  with  thousands  of  pupils  im- 
pressed him  with  the  fact  that  each  one  was 
hampered  by  the  same  deficiency — a  marked  ab- 
sence of  proper  powers  of  Attention,  Concentra- 
tion, Retention,  Self  Control,  Memory,  etc. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to  discover  the 
universal  and  primary  need  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  faculties.  preliminar>'  to  the  attempted  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of  this  newly 
discovered  principle  that  no  matter  what  course 
of  training  the  student  intended  to  take  up  later, 
these  drills  of  the  faculties  of  memory  were  absolutely 
necessary  as  preliminary  training.  His  students 
learned  so  much  more  easily  and  so  thoroughly 
retained  their  acquired  knowledge,  that  his  method 
attracted  world-wide  attention.  The  result  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Dickson  School  of  Memory. 

What  Prof.  Dickson  Has  Done 

The  fame  of  this  school  and  its  unique  methods 
has  spread  over  the  country.  To  date  over  40,000 
enrollments  have  been  recorded  and  successful 
graduates  fill  every  walk  of  business  and  profes- 
sional activity.  While  the  weakest  minds  can  be 
.strengfthenedr  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
method  is  applicable  only  to  this  class.  Many  of 
the  most  inteuectual  men  of  the  day  have  availed 
themselves  of  Memory  Training.  W.  T.  Harris, 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Kducation ;  the  late 
Col.  Robert  Ingersoll,  Mark  Twain,  and  thousands 
of  like  minds  have  testified  to  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  Memory  Training. 

How  He  Can  Help  You 

Thousands  of  successful  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
gratefully    testify    that    they    owe    the     consumma- 


tion of   their    highest  ambitions    to     his    teachings, 
and  he  surely    can    help    you  —  no    matter    who    or 
what  or  where  you  are.    He  teaches  you  : 
How  to  remember  names  and  faces  of   people    you 

meet. 
How    to    focus    your    mind    instantly,  to    use  effec- 
tively the  points  of  a  business  proposition. 
How    to    recall    small    but    vital  points    of  business 

without  burdening  the  memory. 
How  to  commit  a  speech  or  toast  to  memory  quickly, 
and     deliver     it     unhesitatingly     in      public     or 
private. 
How  to  think  on  your  feet  and  make  an  extempora- 
neous speech. 
How  to  converse  at  social  gatherings  in    a    natural, 
interesting  way,  that  wins  friends. 

How    to    overcome    self-consciousness,    bashfulness. 
etc. 

How  to  control  your  thinking  faculties. 
How     to     apply     concentration    to    the    subject    at 
hand. 

How   to   acquire    the    habit   of    easy,    logical     think- 
ing. 
How  to  memorize  for  studies,  examinations,  etc. 
Fill    out    coupon,    tear    out,     mail  TODAY,    or  send 

postal. 


Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 
966  Auditorium  Building  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Free  Boolclet,  "How  to  Remember" 

Name 
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THE   HENRY   F.   MILLER 


LYRIC    GRAND 

Is  the  best  small  grand  yet  produced: — 
a  broad  statement,  but  verified  every  day 
by  the  sale  of  these  pianos  to  fine  mu- 
sicians for  their  own  use  or  as  selections 
for  their  friends.  We  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  grand  pianos  in  New  England, 
allowing  at  all  times  a  genuinely  choice 
selection. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER 
LYRIC  GRAND 


Henry  F^  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

395  Boylston  Street         -        -        Boston,  Mass. 


She  Hated 
DUSTING 

She  hated  it  until 
she  sot  a  HOWARD 
DUSTLESS  DUSTER, 
and  then  she  "didn't 
mind  it  a  bit,"  because 
every  article  of  fur- 
niture could  be 
wiped  specklcssly 
clean  in  no  time,  and 
not  a  particle  of  du  st 
was  set  afloat  in  the 
air  to  settle  some- 
where else.  Her 
Dustles-s  Duster 
holds  the  dust  as 
soon  as  it  touches  it.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  duster  like 
this?  You  can  have  a  small  sample  free  to  test  its 
merits. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

HOWARD  DUSTLESS-DUSTER  CO. 


164R  Feaerftl  Street 

Send  Free  Sample  to 


BoftOD,  lUts. 
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Ourselves 

GOVERNMENT  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  IB  aggressively  cham- 
pioned in  this  paper.  The 
People's  Cause  can  never  be 
too  well  served.  The  contest 
between  special  privilege  and 
the  common  good  is  drawing 
close  and  becoming  more  criti- 
cal. The  need  of  plain  speech 
and  sound  measures  was  never 
greater.  This  paper  will  always 
be  found  on  the  side  of  True 
Representative    Government. 

RECORDS  OP  PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS  AND  POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES  on  vital  ques- 
tions are  discussed  impartially 
and  fearlessly.  The  people  are 
given  the  truth  about  men  and 
measures. 


As  Others 

See  Us 

"LAFOLLETTE'S  WEEK- 
LY MAGAZINE  will  do  more 
good  towards  enlightening  the 
people  than  all  the  speeches  Mr. 
LaFollettc  can  make  in  the 
senate.  My  impression  is  that 
neither  the  little  paper  nor  its 
editor  can  be  swerved  from  its 
or  his  course  by  all  the  money 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
or  the  steel  trust,  the  sugar 
trust,  the  woolen  trust  or  any 
other  of  the  hydra-headed  beasts 
that  gobble  up  tilings  in  Wash- 
ington."— Hon.  John  Hicks,  ex- 
minister  to  Chili  and  publisher 
of  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern. 
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GEORGE     MEREDITH 


By  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  Ph.D. 


I. 


STAMPED  by  a  thousand  tributes  as 
the  last  of  the  "  Victorians,"  George 
Meredith  seems  in  death  to  set  a  sort 
of  seal  of  finality  to  an  epoch  of  liter- 
ary greatness.  And  yet  it  is  more  fruit- 
ful to  think  of  Meredith  less  as  the  last 
than  as  among  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Victorians.  Meredith's  first  novel 
antedated  Swinburne's  first  book  by  ten 
year's,  Hardy's  by  twenty.  And  Mere- 
dith in  succession  beheld  the  greatness 
and  assisted  at  the  passing  of  Robert 
Browning,  Charles  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Charles  Kingsley,  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, and  W.  M.  Thackeray.  He 
passed  in  the  closing  years  into  serenity 
and  greatly  disinterested  wisdom;  and 
was  blessed  with  the  detached  vision, 
respecting  his  own  works,  of  a  sort  of 
contemporaneous  posterity.  "If  the 
gods  showed  their  love  for  Shelley  by 
causing  him  to  die  young,"  remarks 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  "they  have  shown  their 
love  for  Mr.  Meredith  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  by  leaving  him  to  re- 
ceive from  us  in  old  age  the  homage 
that  was  due  him  from  our  grandfath- 
ers."   Yet  it  must  be  realized,  in  all  its 


inflexible  fact,  that  while  Meredith  from 
the  very  first,  has  received  the  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  mandarins  of  litera- 
ture, he  still  awaits  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  popular  interest  in  his  work. 
For  virtually  his  entire  career,  Meredith 
has  written  to  please  the  stem  critic 
that  resides  within  his  own  magically 
involuted  brain;  and  he  once  remarked 
to  his  friend,  York  Powell:  "Thank 
God,  I  have  never  written  a  word  to 
please  the  public."  He  has,  in  no  de- 
rogatory sense,  paid  the  penalty  for  his 
eminence  as  a  master  to  masters — a 
novelist's  novelist,  a  king  at  the  court  of 
literature,  rather  than  the  democratic 
head  chosen  of  the  sovereign  public. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  predominant 
element  of  permanence  and  enduring 
mastery  about  his  work,  which  lifts  it 
above  the  sway  of  fashion  or  the  fad- 
dism  of  the  merely  current. 

11. 

Meredith  is  a  Welsh  name;  and  we 
know  that  George  Meredith  was  born 
in  Hampshire  on  February  12,  1828,  of 
mixed  Irish  and  Welsh  parentage.  Of 
his  father  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
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NEUWEID    ON    THE    RHINE    AS    IT    WAS    IN    MEREDITH'S    SCHOOLDAYS 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mitchell  Kenncrly 


with  true  Shavian  irreverence,  "My 
father  lived  to  be  seventy-four.  He 
was  a  muddler  and  a  fool."  No  future 
biographer  could  well  afford  to  slight 
his  Welsh  hereditaments  of  capacity 
for  deep  discernment  of  subtle  feelings, 
and  his  reverential  attitude  toward  Na- 
ture. From  the  Irish  strain  doubtless 
stem  something  of  his  graceful  and 
circuitous  futility,  his  irresponsible 
idiosyncrasy  for  the  parodox,  and  the 
diablerie  of  his  fantastic  esprit.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  definitely  as- 
serted of  his  novels  than  that  Meredith 
was  born  and  had  lived  in  England, 
taking  the  note  of  its  standards  and  the 
hue  of  its  manners.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  attribute  any  undue  significance 
to  the  influence  of  German  life  and 
thought  upon  Meredith;  yet  something 
of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Moravians, 
a  subtle  tinge  of  liberalism,  perhaps, 
was  carried  over  from  his  schooldays  at 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine.  Leaving  Neu- 
wied  when  not  yet  sixteen,  he  returned 
to  England ;  and  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  compelled  to  wage  strenu- 


ous warfare  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
Poverty,  not  vegetarianism,  would 
have  been  to  blame  for  the  legendary 
bowl  of  oatmeal — had  that  arrantly  sen- 
timental story  really  dovetailed  with 
fact.  Unlike  Ibsen,  his  exact  contem- 
porary, he  had  no  first  unread  edition  to 
turn  over  to  the  street  huxter  in  ex- 
change for  the  price  of  a  hearty  meal — 
had  he  needed  to  do  so;  and  he  soon 
discovered  as  little  fondness  for  the 
profession  of  law,  to  which  he  first  at 
his  guardian's  instance  devoted  himself, 
as  had  Ibsen  for  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy. Perhaps  the  publication  of  his 
first  poem,  "Chillianwallah,*'  in  1849, 
tended  first  to  fix  in  him  the  resolution 
to  resign  the  law  and  devote  himself  ut- 
terly to  the  literary  life. 

Read  Meredith's  greatest  poem, 
**Modern  Love,"  and  you  will  find  there 
quivering  witnesses  of  personal  sorrow 
that  give  point  to  the  mistaken  early 
marriage,  when  Meredith  was  only 
twenty-one,  to  the  witty  young  widow, 
Mrs.  Nicholls,  daughter  of  the  author 
of     "Crotchett    Castle,"     Thomas    Love 
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Peacock.  One  passage  of  the  six- 
teenth stanza  has  about  it  the  reaHsm 
of  things  experienced: 

"In   our    old    shipwrecked   days    there 

was  an  hour 
When  in  the  firelight,  steadily  aglow, 
Joined    slackly,  we    beheld    the  chasm 

grow 
Among  the  clicking  coals.     Our  library 

bower 
That  eve  was  left  to  us,  and  hush'd  we 

sat 
As  lovers  to  whom  Time  is  whispering. 
From    sudden-open'd    doors    we(  heard 

them  sing: 
The  nodding  elders  mixed   good   wine 

with  chat. 
Well     knew    we     that    Life's     greatest 

treasure  lay 
With  us,  and  of  it  was  our  talk.     'Ah, 

yes! 
Love  dies!'  I  said:  I  never  thought  it 

less. 
She  yearned  to  me  that  sentence  to  un- 
say.. 
Then  when  the  fire  domed  blackening,  I 

found 
Her  cheek  was  salt  against  my  kiss,  and 

swift 
Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast 

did  Hft:— 
Now  am  I  haunted  by  that  taste!  that 

sound !" 

I^ess  poetic,  indeed,  but  more  laconi- 
cally tragic,  are  his  words  to  Edward 
Clodd:  "No  sun  warmed  my  roof-tree; 
the  marriage  was  a  blunder;  she  was 
nine  years  my  senior." 

Meredith's  small  book  of  "Poems" 
bearing  the  dedication:  "To  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  Esq.,  this  volume  is 
dedicated  with  the  profound  admiration 
and  affectionate  respect  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Weybridge,  May,  1851,"  brought 
him  no  pecuniary  reward;  but,  to 
quote  his  own  words  in  a  contemporary 
letter:  "They  will  not  live,  I  think,  but 
they  will  serve  their  purpose  in  making 
known  my  name  to  those  who  look  with 
encouragement  upon   such   earnest   stu- 


dents of  nature  who  are  determined  to 
persevere  until  they  obtain  the  wisdom 
and  inspiration  and  self-possession  of 
the  poet." 

So  meager  is  the  knowledge  of  Mere- 
dith's early  life  that,  of  the  years  inter- 
vening between  his  twenty-third  to  his 
twenty-eighth,  we  know  only  that  he 
published  three  short  poems,  wrote 
The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  and  that  a 
son  was  born  to  him.  It  is  not  even, 
clear  how  he  earned  his  livelihood,  or 
even  whether  or  not  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity therefor.  Financially  support 
was  finally  lent  him  by  that  "grisette  of 
literature,"  journalism;  and  about  1857 
he  became  editor  of  the  Ipswich  Jour- 
nal and  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  in  so  doing  sinking  his  ad- 
vanced Radical  opinions  in  deference  to 


"OUR    FIRST    NOVELIST" 

From  the  Cartoon  by  Max  Reerbohm  in  Vanity  Fair. 
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the  strongly  Conservative  policy  of 
both  papers.  Chronological  exactness 
precludes  attaching  too  much  signifi- 
cance to  the  connection  between  Mere- 
dith's interest  in  Mazzini  and  Austria's 
Italy,  and  his  novel  Vittoria,  pub- 
lished in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  dur- 
ing the  very  year  (1866)  which  saw 
him  discharging  his  most  important 
commission  in  journalism,  serving  as 
correspondent  for  the  Morning  Post  in 
the  Austro-Italian  War.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  year,  he  took  up  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  then 
in  America.  Mention  only  need  be 
made  of  Meredith's  connection  for 
many  years  with  the  firm  of  Chapman 
and  Hull  as  reader  and  literary  adviser. 
It  was  with  snail-like  slowness  that 
Meredith  lifted  the  incubus  of  financial 
responsibility  and  acquired  that  free- 
dom for  intensive  concentration  to 
which  we  owe  his  solidest  contributicns 
to  English  letters.  In  a  poem"  published 
in  1856  appears  this  stanza — ^strange 
herald  of.  Omar's  Rubcdyat  as  trans- 
lated by  Fitzgerald: 

"Thou  that  dreamest  an  event, 
While  circumstance    is  but    a  waste  of 

sand 
Arise,  take  up  thy  fortunes  in  thy  hand, 

And  daily  forward  pitch  thy  tent." 

Meredith  daily  forward  pitched  his 
tent,  taking  his  literary  fortunes  in  his 
hand,  and  seeking  ultimate  self-realiza- 
tion in  temporary  self-sacrifice. 

For  a  time,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Meredith  went  to  live  with 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  William  Ros- 
setti  and  Swinburne,  on  Cheyne  Walk 
of  Carlylean  memory — a  period  elab- 
orately reproduced  in  W.  M.  Rossetti's 
"Letters  and  Memoirs."  Gradually, 
Meredith's  intimacy  with  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite group  lessened — only  renewed 
at  occasional  long  intervals.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  "Memories  of  Edward 
Burne-Jones"  that  Burne-Jones  thus 
described  his  meeting  in  1897  with 
Meredith:   "I   met   Meredith   the   other 


day.  'What  shall  we  talk  of,'  said  he, 
'politics  or  art?'  'Politics  I  never  think 
of,'  said  I,  'and  art  I  never  talk  of.' 
'Let's  begin  on  Epp's  cocoa,'  said  he, 
and  so  we  started  and  had  a  fine  time 
of  it." 

In  his  second  wife,  a  lady  of  French 
descent,  named  VuUiamy,  Meredith 
found  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  mate; 
and  their  home  at  Flint  Cottage,  Box 
Hill,  was  the  home  of  great  happiness 
and  great  work.  His  life  in  his  sylvan 
retreat  in  Surrey,  with  the  immediate 
companionship  of  his  wife,  his  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  was  varied  by 
weekly  visits  to  London,  occasional 
trips  to  the  Continent,  and  intercourse 
with  a  coterie  which  numbered  among 
its  members  Swinburne,  James  Thom- 
son, Justin  McCarthy,  John  Morley, 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  etc.,  etc  . 

Novel  after  novel  appeared,  a  single 
edition  often  sufiicing  for  the  readers 
of  many  years;  and  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  fame  of  George  Mere- 
dith spread  among  the  Brahmins  of 
literature.  From  the  first,  he  was  rec- 
ognized, not  by  the  public,  but  by  the 
cognoscenti;  and  even  his  first  "Poems" 
was  dignified  with  reviews  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  by  a 
letter  from  Tennyson.  The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat  won  two  enthusiastic  re- 
views from  George  Eliot.  And  from 
this  time  forward,  Meredith  never 
lacked  for  appreciation,  which  in  many 
cases  amounted  to  nothing  short  of 
panegyric.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
"crowd"  will  ever  be  swung  off  after 
Meredith,  or  that  one  of  his  books  could 
be  a  "best-seller."  But  that,  of  course, 
is  no  condemnation.  Sufiice  it  to  say 
that  the  eightieth  birthday  of  George 
Meredith  was  a  landmark,  not  simply 
in  his  life,  but  in  literary  history.  And 
his  recent  death  but  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  the  silent,  pent-up  admirations, 
enthusiasms  and  praises  of  thousands, 
from  the  intellectual  layman  to  the  very 
highest  exponents  of  the  arts  of  liter- 
ary criticism,  poetry  and  fiction  now 
speaking  the  English  language.     In  his 
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article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
commemorative  of  Meredith's  eighti- 
eth birthday,  M.  Firmin  Roz  points  out 
that  the  fame  of  George  Meredith  was 
established,    even    in  France,    from  his 


analogous  with  those  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries; he  is  like  Dickens  in  his 
wealth  of  detail,  his  humor  and  his 
feeling  for  caricature;  like  Thackeray 
in  his  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  his  por- 


MEREDITH    AND    SOME    OF    HIS    FAMOUS    CREATIONS 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mitchell  Kennerly 


earliest  days,  in  literary  and  artistic 
circles.  And  there  is  a  note  of  convic- 
tion and  detached  veracity  about  his 
final  observations: 

"Meredith  is  not     without     qualities 


trayal  of  womankind,  and  in  his  irony; 
like  George  Eliot  in  the  seriousness  of 
the  questions  which  he  propounds  and 
his  deep  knowledge  of  life.  .  .  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  difficulty  of  his 
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THE    LAST    SKETCH    OF    MEREDITH 

By  the  famous    French  artist.  M.   Noel   Dorville 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mitchell  Kennerly 

novels:  they  must  be  studied  rather 
than  read.  But  what  a  rich  reward 
does  the  dihgent  reader  reap  from  the 
subtle  artist  and  close  observer  of  life! 
What  a  lesson  we  should  derive  from 
him,  we  whose  novels,  if  they  have 
none  of  the  blemishes  which  are  the 
exact  reverse  of  Mr.  Meredith's  good 
qualities,  have  too  often  a  need  of  the 
good  qualities  which  are  the  reverse  of 
his  blemishes!  Let  the  mind  but 
cleave  its  way  through  these  thickets 
and  accustom  itself  to  the  variations  of 
light  and  shade  in  these  enchanted 
woods:  it  will  soon  yield  to  their  en- 
chantment. Thus  it  is  that  we  admire 
Meredith,  and  when  we  consider  that 
he  is  also — some  say,  above  all — a  poet, 
and  the  author  of  'Modern  Love,'  we 
would  say  that,  even  though  his  novels 
in  their  essentially  human  and  English 
characteristics  are  too  checkered  with 
personal  fripperies  to  be  universally 
recognized  and  loved  as  real  master- 
pieces, they  are  yet  very  great  novels, 
whose  author  discloses  himself  as  a 
personality  of     the     most     remarkable 


kind;  unquestionably  the  greatest  man 
of  letters  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
hesitate  or  who  refuse  to  own  that  he 
is  England's  greatest  novelist." 
III. 
It  is  only  since  Meredith's  death  that 
personal  reminiscence  has  begun  to 
cast  a  revealing  light  upon  Meredith's 
personality  and  temperament  in  rela- 
tion to  his  art.  The  collection  of  such 
personal  reminiscences,  spanning  many 
years,  at  last  focuses  attention  upon 
certain  interesting,  not  to  say  vital,  ele- 
ments of  Meredith's  temperamental 
make-up.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
really  adequate  comprehension  of 
Meredith's  feeling  for  and  attitude 
^toward  Nature,  as  exemplified  by  his 
;poetTy^  without  the  commentary  of  his 
'^own  personal  joy  of  living,  his  passion 
for  the  open  road  and  the  brainy  walk, 
his  intimate  communion  with  the  life  of 
the  field  and  forest.  It  is  not  easy  to 
justify  Meredith's  vagaries  of  fancy  in 
his  novels — the  illuminating  but  extra- 
neous divergations,  the  apparently  ego- 
istic disquisitions,  the  play  and  counter- 
play  of  thought,  feeling,  whim,  fantasy, 
which  leaves  us  tousled,  over-blown 
and  breathless.  Only  when  we  dis- 
cover that  he  was  a  remarkable  and 
resistless  talker,  flooding  his  hearers 
with  the  richest  measure  of  his  culture, 
his  classicism,  his  Gallic  wit,  his  Welsh 
subtlety,  his  Irish  paradox,  do  we  real- 
ize the  true,  inward  raison  d'etre  of 
the  novels.  "I  think  the  first  impres- 
sion which  George  Meredith  made  on 
me  was  that  of  extraordinary  and  ex- 
uberant vitality,"  says  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy in  a  memorable  passage.  "He 
seemed  to  have  in  him  much  of  the 
temperament  of  the  fawn;  he  seemed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  very  bosom  of 
Nature  herself.  His  talk  was  wonder- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  won- 
derful thing  about  it  was  that  it 
seemed  so  very  like  his  writing.  .  .  I 
dare  say  he  felt  a  certain  gratification 
now  and  then  in  utterly  bewildering  his 
hearers." 
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George  Meredith  was  a  man  with  a 
theory,  to  which  his  exuberant  person- 
ality was  incapable  of  sacrificing  itself. 
He  arrays  himself  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced theorists  of  fiction;  and  yet  his 
own  personal  achievement  leads  him 
inexorably  not  forward  into  the  twenti- 
eth century,  but  backward  into  the  Vic- 
torian age.  To  Carlyle's  asseveration, 
"Man,  ye  suld  write  heestory!  Ye  hae 
a  historian  in  ye!"  Meredith  wisely  re- 
plied that  novel-writing  was  his  way  of 
writing  history.  Meredith  arrays  him- 
self on  the  side  of  modernism  in  art  in 
this  assertion:  "You  may  have  his- 
tories, but  you  cannot  have  novels  on 
periods  so  long  ago.  A  novel  can  only 
reflect  the  moods  of  men  and  women 
around  us,  and,  after  all,  in  depicting 
the  present  we  are  dealing  with  the 
past,  because  the  one  is  enfolded  in  the 
other."  Moreover,  he  stands  for  re- 
flective history,  not  mere  impression- 
istic history — "philosophy"  is  his  eter- 
nal cry.  In  some  strangely  subtle  way, 
his  fiction  is  instructive  without  being 
didactic,  intensely  motivated  though 
not  wholly  sacrificed  to  purpose.  His 
vital  deficiency  is  indirectness,  his  be- 
setting sin  individualism.  He  shatters 
the  illusion  of  objectvity  without  a  hint 
of  excuse;  and  plays  the  combined  role 
of  deus  ex  machina  and  spectator  ab 
extra  with  the  most  unpardonable 
sangfroid.  His  fiction  often  wears  the 
trappings  of  the  most  ultra-modem 
realism ;  and  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  but 
the  realism  of  observation  cast  as  a  gar- 
ment over  the  most  romantic  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  for  Mere- 
dith's failure  to  make  the  "great  public" 
dance  to  his  piping  is  his  deficiency  in 
the  art  of  simple  narration.  He  has 
been  denied  the  power  of  writing  "a 
tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play 
and  old  men  from  the  chimney  comer." 
And  there  is  a  wealth  of  critical  auto- 
biography in  his  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  "Capacity  for  thinking 
should  precede  the  art  of  writing.  It 
should.  I  do  not  say  it  does.  Capacity 
for  assimilating  the  public  taste  and  re- 


producing it  is  the  commonest."  His 
genius  continually  focuses  to  brilliant 
points;  he  has  the  true  instinct  of  the 
dramatist  in  evoking  a  scene;  he  al- 
ways sees  his  characters  in  a  situation. 
In  a  word,  he  has  the  dramatic,  not  the 
dramaturgic  instinct;  the  art  of  the 
conversationalist,  not  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Unlike  the  great  classic  short 
stories,  the  works  of  Meredith  have  no 
converging  lines;  a  diagram  of  a 
novel  of  Meredith  would  be  a  criss- 
cross pattern  of  intersecting  lines,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  beautiful 
thumb-nail  sketches. 

The  real  greatness  of  Meredith,  the 
real  contribution  Meredith  has  made  to 
the  present  generation,  consists  in  de- 
struction of  the  sham,  in  whatever  secret 
guise  or  shape.  Bernard  Shaw  de- 
nounced romance  as  the  great  heresy 
which  must  be  swept  off  from  modem 
art  and  life.  George  Meredith  de- 
nounced sentimentalism  as  the  fine  flow- 
er of  sensualism.  He  struck  a  great 
blow  at  misguided  sentiment,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  emotional  hum- 
buggery.  It  is  against  the  monstrous, 
yet  subtle  power  of  illusions  that  Shaw 
and  Meredith  have  persistently  fought. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  thing  we  have  to 
thank  them  for.  Sincerity,  forthright- 
ness,  will  to  obey  all  your  instincts — ^we 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  this  lesson 
in  an  age  of  graft,  of  pruriency  mas- 
querading as  prudery,  of  half-baked  the- 
ology, of  sham  religion,  of  the  deceptive 
brilliance  gleaming  from  the  phosphore- 
scence of  decay.  Let  us  cherish  to  our 
hearts — as  a  guide  for  life — Meredith's 
fine  picture  of  the  future  life  of  fiction: 
"Imagine  the  celestial  refreshment  of 
having  a  pure  decency  in  the  place  of 
sham;  real  flesh;  a  soul  bom  active, 
wind-beaten  but  ascending.  Honorable 
will  fiction  then  appear;  honorable,  a 
fount  of  life,  an  aid  to  life,  quick  with 
our  blood.  Why,  when  you  behold  it 
you  love  it,  and  you  will  not  encourage 
it,  or  onlv  when  presented  by  dead 
hands!" 
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By  B.  O.  flower 


THIS  play  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly suggestive  dramas  depict- 
ing present  day  social  conditions 
and  arraigning  the  heartless  greed  that 
dominates  the  modern  commercial  feudal- 
ism that  has  been  produced  on  any  stage. 
It  possesses  the  same  elements  of  truth 
and  tragedy  that  have  made  immortal 
the  creations  of  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptman  and  Zola;  but  unlike 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  these  auth- 
ors, this  play  is  constantly  brightened 
by  vivid  contrasts,  and  a  spiritual  and 
human  quality  is  present  that  at  once  re- 
lieves the  tension,  increases  the  interest 
and  yet  adds  inestimably  to  the  convinc- 
ing power  of  the  drama. 

In  a  way,  The  Writing  on  the  Wall 
complements  The  Servant  in  the  House. 
That  wonderful  allegory  showed  the 
present  conditions  of  conventional  relig- 
ion, in  bold  contrast  with  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  but 
this  play  does  more  than  this.  It  takes 
us  behind  the  curtain  and  shows  in  so 
definite  and.  concrete  a  way  how  the 
present  Wall  Street  regime— tht  dom- 
inating commercial  feudalism,  is  giving 
the  twentieth  century  a  godless  and  mor- 
ally bankrupt  church  and  society,  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  apologists  for 
conditions  as  they  are  have  attacked  the 
play.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  corrupt, 
unjust,  money-crazed  order  that  is  de- 
termined to  rule  the  state,  the  church 
and  society,  to  have  such  revelations 
forced  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  in  so  realistic  and  convincing  a 
manner  as  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  done  in 
The  Writing  on  the  Wall, 
II. 

There   are  but  seven  adult  speaking 


parts  in  the  play,  and  each  character  is 
at  once  admirably  drawn  and  strictly 
representative. 

Irving  Lawrence,  though  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  being  under  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  a  capitalist  worth 
his  millions,  most  of  his  revenue  being 
derived  from  the  rental  of  East  Side 
tenements.  A  special  interest  attaches 
to  this  character  because,  besides  being 
one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  drama, 
he  is  a  typical  representitative  of  a  dom- 
inant class  which  today  constitutes  the 
supreme  menace  to  free  institutions.  In 
his  home  he  is  a  suave  gentleman  of 
culture  and  refinement;  somewhat  cyni- 
cal, it  is  true,  but  on  the  whole,  agree- 
able and  seemingly  frank.  He  is  a  great 
stickler  for  propriety  and  observance 
of  the  canons  of  conventionality ;  a  pillar 
in  the  church,  in  business  affairs  and  in 
society  life.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  typi- 
cal safe,  sane  and  conservative  business 
man  so  much  extolled  by  the  special 
pleaders  for  the  present-day  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth.  And  yet,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  of  his  class,  his 
private  life  is  unclean.  In  his  business 
relations  and  because  of  his  lust  for 
gold,  he  is  a  corrupter  of  government 
and  an  enemy  of  society. 

His  wife,  Barbara,  affords  a  bold 
and  striking  contrast  in  that  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  transparent  sincerity  and  whol- 
ly dominated  by  moral  idealism.  She 
is  at  once  a  model  wife  and  mother  and 
a  cultured  woman  of  broad  humanitar- 
ian sentiments  whose  heart  instinctive- 
ly goes  out  to  all  earth's  miserables. 
As  created  by  Mr.  Hurlbut  and  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Nethersole,  Barbara 
Lawrence  is  the  noblest  embodiment  of 
full-orbed    twentieth    century    woman- 
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SCENE  FROM  ACT  I.    CHARACTERS  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  GORDON  PAYNE,  MURIEL.  IRVING 
LAWRENCE,  BARBARA,  LINCOLN  SCHUYLER 


hood  which  we  have  witnessed  on  the 
American  stage. 

Lincoln  Schuyler,  a  third  dominating 
character  in  the  drama,  is  a  young 
statesman  who  is  striving  to  bring  about 
great  remedial  legislation  that  will  abol- 
ish the  tenement-house  curse  in  New 
York  City.  To  accomplish  this  work 
he  has  resigned  his  membership  in  a 
flourishing  law  firm  where  his  share  of 
the  annual  income  amounted  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  He 
is  devoting  his  life  to  the  exposure  of 
the  almost  incredible  conditions  that  ex- 
ist in  the  metropolis.  It  is  during  his 
aggressive  campaign  that  young  Schuy- 
ler has  come  in  touch  with  Barbara 
Lawrence,  though  in  former  years  their 
families  were  intimate  friends.  Barbara 
has  caught  something  of  Schuyler's  en- 
thusiasm. She  has  become  awakened 
and  has  joined  in  his  crusade.    She  vis- 


its the  East  Side  frequently,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  unfortunate. 
In  interest,  temperament  and  ideals 
there  is  much  in  common  between  these 
two  young  enthusiasts,  and  without  eith- 
er being  aware  of  it,  they  are  being 
drawn  subtly  and  dangerously  toward 
each  other. 

The  opposite  in  almost  every  respect 
from  Lincoln  Schuyler  is  Gordon  Payne, 
a  wealthy  young  club  and  society  man, 
very  fond  of  liquor,  and  of  gross  tastes. 
His  revenue  is  largely  obtained  from  the 
rentals  of  disreputable  resorts.  He  lacks 
the 'intellectual  acuteness  and  power  of 
Irving  Lawrence,  but  like  him  he  is  a 
self-absorbed  egotist,  existing  almost 
wholly  on  the  animal  plane.  He  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Miss  Muriel 
Lawrence,  the  sister  of  Irving,  who  is 
also  an  egotist,  a  butterfly  nature,  very 
shallow  and  absorbed  in  her  own  inter- 
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ests.  She  does  not  even  like  to  hear  of 
anything  unpleasant  and  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  fate  of  the  miserables  of 
earth  or  their  problems.  She  and  all 
the  men  in  the  play,  excepting  Schuy- 
ler, afford  striking  examples  of  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  any  sensible  realization 
of  the  moral  responsiblity  which  the  in- 
dividual owes  to  the  social  organism 
and  to  the  units  that  make  up  society, 
who  are  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
their  little  social  world. 

John  Trainor,  the  confidential  secre- 
tary of  Irving  Lawrence,  affords  a  mel- 
ancholy illustration  of  the  moral  disin- 
tegration of  a  small  and  selfish  nature 
when  it  comes  under  the  baleful  sway  of 
a  stronger  mentality  which  is  wanting  in 
moral  integrity;  while  his  wife,  Stella, 
who  is  the  governess  of  little  Harry 
Lawrence,  is  a  woman  of  good  heart  but 
not  so  strong  of  purpose  as  her  husband. 
Hence  her  efforts  to  neutralize  the  evil 
influence  of  Lawrence  are  futile. 

III. 

The  curtain  rises  disclosing  the  li- 
brary of  Irving  Lawrence.  No  one  is 
on  the  stage,  but  from  behind  a  door 
that  evidently  leads  to  the  dining-hall 
•comes  at  intervals  the  sound  of  merry 
laughter  and  of  voices  suggestive  of 
cheerful  conversation.  Suddenly  the  lit- 
tle five-year-old  Harry  Lawrence  dashes 
into  the  library.  He  is  in  his  night- 
clothes,  having  eluded  his  governess. 
The  interest  of  the  child  is  divided  be- 
tween the  sounds  that  come  from  the 
dining-room  and  the  beautiful  things 
that  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the 
richly  appointed  library.  Later,  Stella 
Trainor  arrives  to  take  the  run-away 
back  to  bed,  when  the  timely  appearance 
of  Barbara  Lawrence  leads  to  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  intimate  home 
scenes  between  mother  and  son  that 
has  been  produced  on  the  stage.  Yield- 
ing to  the  child's  pleading,  after  he  has 
explained  that  he  ran  down  from  the 
nursery  because  he  w^anted  to  see  his 
"dear-er"  mother,  Barbara  takes  him  in 
her  arms  and  sits  before  the  fire.    Here 


she  is  joined  by  her  sister-in-law,  Mur- 
iel, while  the  child  indulges  in  his  natur- 
al propensity  for  asking  questions. 
Later  Harry  is  sent  to  bed,  and  the  men 
enter  the  library,  where,  while  sipping 
their  coffee  and  liquor,  the  conversation 
drifts  to  the  issues  of  the  hour,  and  af- 
terward is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  condition  of  the  very 
poor  who  are  swarming  in  the  tene- 
ment regions  and  constitute  the  slums  of 
the  city. 

Here,  insists  Barbara,  lies  a  grave 
duty  that  no  true  man  or  woman  can 
ignore.  She  has  that  day  been  visiting 
some  frightful  tenements  on  the  East 
Side  and  her  mind  is  full  of  the  dark 
pictures  she  has  beheld.  A  stern  duty 
confronts  society.  The  first  step  must 
be  taken  and  taken  at  once,  and  that  is 
"sound  health — decent  living  conditions, 
decent  housing." 

The  different  view-points  between  the 
altruist  and  the  egotist  are  sharply 
brought  out  in  these  typical  lines: 

Schuyler:  If  we  don't  look  out,  it  will 
be  a  submerged  nation.  The  deluge  is 
gathering;  we  are  breeding  degener- 
ates and  weaklings  as  fast  as  we  can — 
in  the  tenements,  the  cotton  mills  and 
coal  mines  over  the  country.  A  few 
generations,  and  we'll  be  swamped. 

Payne:  A  few  generations!  Oh,  well, 
about  all  that's  coming  to  me  is  thirty 
years  more. 

Irving :  The  third  generation  can  look 
out  for  itself,  I  believe,  just  the  same  as 
I  have. 

Here  Barbara  tries  to  enlist  their 
sympathy  by  an  appeal  to  their  selfish 
interests.  The  slums  are  a  menace  to 
their  homes.  "Now,"  she  exclaims,  "let 
me  give  you  an  instance.  Today  I've 
been  in  the  most  frightful  tenements, 
rotting  with  filth  and  alive  with  germs, 
and  in  one  room  this  is  what  I  saw:  A 
woman  sitting  by  a  stove  and  sewing  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp — it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  you  know  how  gloriously 
the  sun  was  shining  this  morning;  but 
this  was  an  inside  room,  you  see,  with- 
out a  window,  without  air  and  light.  She 
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was  lining  lambs-wool  baby  carriage 
robes — the  kind  we  see  on  the  carriages 
up-town  here,  on  the  streets  every  day, 
Muriel.  In  the  corner  were  four  chil- 
dren making  a  pretence  at  play,  and  on 
the  floor  lay  seven  men  asleep.  They 
were  night  laborer?,  and  each  had  paid 
the  woman  five  cents  for  the  privilege 
of  a  spot  to  sleep  on.  Irving,  just  think 
of  it — twelve  human  beings  in  a  room 
ten  by  twelve,  without  air  or  light,  filthy 
and  alive  with  germs,  and  the  baby  car- 
riage robes  lying  there  gathering  up 
the  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  germs 
to  carry  to  the  up-town  children." 

Irving,  Payne  and  Muriel  retire  to 
the  billiard-room,  leaving  Schuyler  and 
Barbara  in  the  library,  where  they  fur- 
ther discuss  the  profound  indifference 
displayed  by  men  and  women  who  im- 
agine they  are  good  citizens,  toward  the 
struggling  poor. 

The   young    statesman    informs    Bar- 


bara that  he  has  discovered  that  her  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  ten- 
ements on  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  and 
he  ventures  the  hope  that  she  will  be 
able  to  induce  him  to  make  needed  im- 
provements. He  cites  one  especially 
wretched  block  of  buildings,  a  veritable 
pest-hole  and  fire-trap.  Whereupon 
Barbara  declares  that  that  was  the  very 
place  she  had  visited  that  day.  She  is 
loath  to  believe  that  her  husband  owns 
such  property,  but  Schuyler,  though  in- 
sisting that  such  is  the  fact,  expresses 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  acting 
through  his  agents  and  that  it  is  highly 
probable  the  millionaire  does  not  realize 
the  frightful  conditions  that  prevail.  On 
the  entrance  of  Lawrence,  however,  the 
illusion  is  dispelled  when  the  husband 
informs  his  wife  that  he  has  no  agents. 
On  being  told  that  the  fire  escapes  are 
so  bad  that  they  would  not  support  a 
child's  weight,  he  informs  Barbara  that 
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she  may  order  new  fire  escapes,  and  he 
sends  for  John  Trainor,  to  take  her 
order. 

Trainor,  on  entering,  in  a  low  tone  ex- 
cuses himself  for  not  coming  promptly, 
as  he  was  detained  at  the  telephone. 
A  message  had  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Delatour  for  Lawrence.  She  wishes  the 
millionaire  to  meet  her  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker at  eleven  o'clock.  Lawrence  is 
indignant  to  think  that  she  has  called 
him  up  at  his  home,  but  Trainor  quiets 
his  apprehension  by  assuring  him  that  . 
she  was  discreet  and  refused  to  give  any 
name  until  she  found  it  was  the  secre- 
tary who  was  at  the  telephone.  Law- 
rence is  also  disturbed  over  her  wanting 
to  see  him  in  a  public  place.  He  fears 
publicity,  especially  as  two  years  before 
his  wife  had  discovered  her  husband's 
infidelity,  and  only  after  he  had  given 
her  his  pledge  that  he  would  not  see 
the  woman  again  had  she  consented  to 
remain  in  his  home. 

A  still  further  revelation  of  Law- 
rence's character  is  seen  later,  when 
after  Barbara  has  ordered  the  new  fire 
escapes  and  with  glad  heart  has  turned 
to  Schuyler  to  discuss  some  details  of 
East  Side  conditions,  Irving,  in  a  low 
tone,  tells  his  secretary  he  is  to  have 
the  old  fire  escapes  painted  instead  of 
new  ones  put  up. 

For  the  serious-minded  Christian,  the 
social  reformer,  and  the  humanitarian, 
however,  the  greatest  interest  in  this  act 
is  in  the  facts  brought  out  in  regard  to 
Trinity  Church  as  a  landlord  of  some 
of  the  worst  tenements  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City.  The  statements  here 
given  are  facts  and  not  fiction.  They 
are  merely  a  part  of  the  authoritative 
revelations  made  by  Charles  E.  Russell 
and  others  and  constitute  one  of  the 
most  appalling  exposes  of  how  the  spirit 
of  Wall  Street  high  finance  or  of  the 
modern  materialistic  commercialism  is 
destroying  the  soul  of  Christianity.  The 
discussion  relating  to  Trinity  is  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  effort 
to  justify  his  recreancy,  after  Schuyler 
has  shown  him  that  some  of  his  tene- 


ments are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
community. 

Schuyler:  You'll  forgive  my  speak- 
ing of  it,  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  the  build- 
ings are  not  fit  for  animals  to  be  housed 
in. 

Irving:  Well,  isn't  that  putting  it 
pretty  strong? 

Barbara:  No,  Irving,  I  was  there 
myself  today,  and  I  swear  to  you  they 
are  rotting  with  filth, — a  forcing  house 
for  all  sorts  of  germs  and  a  hot-bed  of 
tuberculosis. 

Irving:  What  would  you  have  me  do 
about  it? 

Barbara:  Repair  them!  But,  no. 
that's  impossible — tear  them  down  I 
Build  new  houses  that  comply  with  the 
laws. 

Irving:  I'm  not  a  philanthropist-^ 
I'm  a  business  man.  Barbara,  you're  a 
member  of  Trinity  Church.  Do  you 
know  that  Trinity  Church  is  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  tenement  properties 
in  New  York? 

Barbara:  The  church? 

Irving:  The  church — yes. 

Schuyler:  That's  so,  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

Irving:  Do  you  know  that  the  tene- 
ment properties  owned  by  Trinity 
Church  are  in  worse  condition  than 
mine?  That  they  are  as  bad  as  any  in 
the  city? 

Barbara:  Irving!  It  can't  be!  You 
must  be  misinformed! 

Schuyler :  Mr.  Lawrence  is  not  misin- 
formed. 

Irving:  Well,  there  you  are,  if  one 
of  the  biggest  and  richest  churches  can 
derive  its  income  from  tenement  houses, 
I  can. 

Barbara:  It  must  be  that  conditions 
aren't  known. 

Irving:  Oh,  everything  is  known. 

Schuyler :  Yes,  over  in  the  old  Eighth 
Ward  are  the  most  of  them — dozens. 
There  aren't  enough  prisons  to  hold  the 
criminals  we're  turning  out;  nor  hos- 
pitals enough  to  care  for  the  vice  and 
disease  that's  breeding  (To  Barbara). 
Go  and  see. 

Barbara:    I've    seen — I    know    those 
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houses;  but  I  didn't  know  that  Trinity 
Church  owned  them. 

Schuyler:  We  got  a  law  passed,  some 
time  ago,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  exacting  one 
sink  of  water  on  each  floor, — a  simple 
luxury,  one  would  say.  It  was  Trinity 
Church  which  fought  that  law  the  hard- 
est. There  was  St.  John's  Park,  where 
once  the  little  children  played.  Trinity 
Church  sold  their  interest  in  that,  and 
now  a  freight  yard  stands  there.  And 
then  we  got  a  little  breathing  space 
called  Hudson  Park,  where  the  children 
could  get  off  the  pavement.  It  was 
Trinity  Church  which  fought  that  law 
the  hardest.  Whenever  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  better  bad  conditions. 
Trinity  Church  has  fought.  Trinity  is 
rich.  She  can  afford  to  fight  hard  and 
long. 

Barbara:  But — there  must  be  some — 
some  excuse.  Perhaps  Trinity  has  no 
control  over  the  property,  Irving  dear. 

Irving:  Trinity  lets  out  much  of  her 
property  on  long  leases,  some  on  terms 
of  ninety-nine  years. 


Barbara:  Ah!  You  see! 

Schuyler:  But  most  of  it  on  short 
leases.  Besides,  if  Trinity  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  tenements,  why  has  she 
fought  tenement  reform  laws  to  the  final 
court  of  appeals? 

Barbara:  True — it's  monstrous. 

Schuyler:  And  even  long  leases  must 
terminate  some  time,  you  know.  Grant- 
ing that  Trinity  made  a  mistake  in  let- 
ting her  property  pass  into  corrupt 
hands  over  which  she  has  no  control — 
she  should  be  eager  then  to  improve 
her  holdings  as  soon  as  the  lease  ex- 
pires. But  she  does  not  do  that,  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  There  are  properties  that 
she  controls  directly;  there  are  tene- 
ments where  no  intermediate  landlord 
plays  cat's-paw  for  the  church — where 
Trinity  herself  collects  the  rents.  With 
all  her  excuses  and  explanations,  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  that.  Techni- 
cally, this  law  is  obeyed,  and  technically 
that,  but  Trinity  knows — God  knows — 
that    to    paralyze  the  life  of  a  district 
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given  over  to  the  homes  of  working  pea- 
pie  by  lease  or  any  means,  is  rotten — 
rotten  bad!  And  that's  what  Trinity 
does.  And  more  than  all  this,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  her  clergy  sprinkle  rose 
water,  but  her  deeds  still  smell  to 
Heaven. 

Irving:  You  see — Now,  my  dear, 
don't  preach  to  me.  Here's  your  own 
church  at  the  head  of  it  all. 

Barbara:  (Quietly,  after  a  pause) 
Not  my  church — No. 

Irving:  (Smiling)  Well,  your  leaving 
Trinity  isn't  going  to  make  their  ten- 
ements any  better. 

Schuyler:  Unfortunately,  no.  But  if 
every  member  of  Trinity  Church  would 
do  what  he  should  do — his  simple,  un- 
questioned duty  to  God  and  humanity, 
then  this  shame  would  be  wiped  away. 

Barbara:  The  church!  The  church 
of  Christ — and  a  godly  man  stands  in 
that  pulpit  and  preaches  to  the  world  to 
do  right.  And  we — we  who  care  Trinity 
— kneel  at  that  rail  and  take  the  blessed 
sacrament.  The  very  bread  that  is  bro- 
ken, paid  for  by  those  reeking  hives! 
The  wine  we  sip  as  the  blood  shed  for 
humanity,  bought — literally  bought — 
with  humanity's  blood.  Irving,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  those  tenements  in  the 
Eighth  Ward, — I've  seen  them,  you 
know.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  them. 
They  were  originally  built  for  private 
dwellings  for  one  family.  Now  two 
families  live  on  each  floor — four  under 
the  roof.  The  air  is  sour — sour  and 
(tamp;  the  inside  rooms  have  no  win- 
dows; in  the  back  yard  is  a  wooden 
shed — the  only  sanitation.  Nine  fami- 
lies live  there;  ten  people  sleep  in  one 
room,  without  a  window.  We  don't  see 
that  from  Trinity. 

Schuyler:  No,  the  stained  glass  win- 
doos  shut  out  the  view. 

Barbara:  Men  and  girls,  boys,  women 
and  babies  live  there — children,  like 
Harry;  they  grow  up  there,  all  sleeping 
in  the  same  room.  The  girls  "go  bad" 
— we  women  members  of  Trinity  glance 
away, — "such  things  are  better  left 
alone!"     The   boys  turn   petty  thieves, 


Irving,  then  worse.  And  the  mothers 
stay  on  in  the  damp  filth.  I  doubt  if 
they  weep  even.  If  they  do  weep,  we 
don't  hear  them  down  in  Trinity. 

Schuyler:  The  vested  choir  chants 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

Barbara:  Oh,  the  mockery  of  it  all! 

Irving  comes  to  the  rescue  of  Trinity 
by  claiming  that  her  income  is  spent  in 
charity.  Schuyler  corrects  him  by  stat- 
ing that  only  a  part  is  thus  spent,  and 
he  continues: 

"Whitewash  on  the  rotting  sepulchre. 
Why,  until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
ninety-four  years  since  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Vestry  had  made  a 
public  accounting  of  her  funds,  and 
then  only  because  her  silence  had  been 
severely  criticized  and  public  opinion 
demanded  it." 

Irving:  (with  controlled  anger  and 
resentment)  Trinity's  policy  has  been 
silence.  She  hasn't  acknowledged  her- 
self as  accountable  to  anyone. 

Schuyler:  Ah!  But  she  is — to  every 
man  and  woman  whose  lives  she's  stunt- 
ing, whose  souls  she's  starving. 

Barbara:  Oh,  the  Church  of  Christ — 
what  a  mockery  I 

Schuyler:  And  the  last  blast  (takes 
newspaper  from  pocket)  which  the 
Trinity  trump  has  sounded:  With  keen 
regrets  St.  John's  Chapel  will  be  closed. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  poorest  and  most  crowded  district  of 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  Why, 
forty-eight  thousand  people  live  within 
a  square  mile  of  St.  John's,  where,  God 
knows,  if  ever  a  chapel  was  needed,  it's 
there. 

Lawrence  has  listened  with  growing 
impatience,  and  finally  exclaims:  "To 
hear  you  talk,  Schuyler,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  money  derived  from  the  tene- 
ment house  property  was  not  a  legiti- 
mate income." 

Schuyler:  When  the  landlord  is  sat- 
isfied with  five  per  cent,  it  is,  but  when 
he  demands  twenty-five  per  cent.,  it  be- 
comes blood  money, 

Irvvng:  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  talking 
of  a  business  proposition. 
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Barbara:  A  trust— Yes,  that  is  what 
you  tenement  landlords  are — a  combina- 
tion in  restriction  of  health,  of  decency, 
of  virtue. 

Schuyler:  Why  they  talk  of  Oil 
Trust  legislation !  There's  a  greater  cry 
coming  up  from  the  slums  of  our  citiy. 
Help  us  to  dissolve  this  monopoly,  Mr. 
Lawrence;  a  monopoly  of  light  and  air, 
of  breathing  space,  of  a  living  chance. 

After  Schuyler  leaves,  Barbara  pleads 
with  her  husband  to  inaugurate  a  great 
reform^  by  tearing  down  his  fire-traps 
and  pest-holes  and  building  model  tene- 
ment-houses. 

To  placate  his  wife,  Irving  suggests 
that  she  have  plans  of  model  tenements 
drawn  up,  though  he  has  no  intention  of 
making  any  changes  in  the  property, 
and  his  indignation  against  Schuyler 
finds  vent  in  his  suggestion  that  his 
wife  have  less  to  do  with  that  gentle- 
nlan,  lest  people  talk.  Barbara  resents 
the  imputation  and  reminds  her  hus- 
band that  such  an  intimation  comes  with 
ill  grace  from  one  whose  own  infidelity 
to  his  marriage  vow  had  been  exposed. 
Lawrence  replies  that  he  has  faithfully 
kept  his  pledge  in  regard  to  not  seeing 
Mrs.  Delatour.  Then,  excusing  himself 
to  Barbara  on  the  ground  that  he  has  to 
meet  a  man  from  Boston  at  the  club, 
Lawrence  departs  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment with  the  woman. 

IV. 

The  second  act  takes  place  during 
the  day  before  Christmas.  Two  weeks 
have  elapsed.  When  the  curtain  rises 
Lawrence  is  seated  at  his  desk  address- 
ing a  Chritma  package.  Barbara  en- 
ter, and  the  husband  surreptitiously 
slips  the  parcel  into  a  drawer  in 
desk  as  his  wife  approaches  to  thank 
him  for  having  the  new  fire-es- 
capes put  up.  She  is  busily  engaged  in 
packing  a  great  number  of  Christmas 
presents  she  has  procured  to  go  on  a 
Christmas  tree  for  the  children  at  the 
Houston  Street  tenement.  She  shows 
Lawrence  the  model  tenement  plans  she 
has  had  prepared,  when  he  reveals  his 


true  nature  by  refusing  even  to  consider 
the  plans  and  directs  his  wife  to  throw 
them  into  the  waste-basket.  Barbara, 
amazed  and  crushed,  slowly  leaves  the 
room  which  she  has  entered  with  so 
glad  a  heart.  Her  husband  has  again 
revealed  his  true,  sordid  self. 

Lawrence  next  proceeds  along  the 
well-beaten  path  marked  out  by  the  high 
financiers  and  modem  chiefs  of  privi- 
leged interests.  Trainor  has  been  loyal 
and  abject  in  his  service.  He  must  own 
him  body  and  soul;  so  he  raises  his 
salary  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  Next  he  gives  him  two  pack- 
ages: one  a  box  containing  a  brooch. 
This  is  his  Christmas  gift  for  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  The  other  is  a  casket  con- 
taining a  magnificent  necklace  composed 
of  large  pearls  that  it  has  taken  Tiffany 
two  years  to  match, — a  necklace  worth 
a  fortune.  This  is  for  his  mistress, 
Mrs.  Delatour.  Lawrence  writes  a  note 
to  her  and  places  it  in  the  casket.  He 
then  wraps  up  the  two  packages,  in- 
structing Trainor  to  see  that  the  one 
containing  the  brooch  is  placed  on  the 
writing  table  in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  room 
in  the  evening.  The  casket  containing 
the  necklace  the  secretary  is  to  deliver 
to  Mrs.  Delatour  in  person. 

The  conversation  is  next  concerned 
with  the  fire-escapes,  and  Trainor  in- 
forms his  employer  that  he  has  "fixed" 
the  inspector  and  that  by  painting  the 
old  escapes  Lawrence  has  saved  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  millionaire  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  cynically  remarks 
that  that  would  pay  for  one  pearl.  Law- 
rence then  departs,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Stella  Trainor  enters  and  sur- 
prises her  husband  while  he  has  both 
the  packages  in  his  hand.  After  much 
coaxing  the  secretary  agrees  that  his 
wife  may  take  a  peep  at  the  gifts,  but 
as  Barbara  is  heard  approaching,  Stella 
takes  the  two  packages  to  her  own 
room.  Here  she  exchanges  the  wrap- 
pers. 

In  the  meantime  Barbara  enters  the 
library  loaded  with  more  presents  to 
be  sent  to  the  Houston  Street    Christ- 
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mas  tree.  A  bright  and  joyous  scene 
follows,  making  a  bold  contrast  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  about 
to  follow.  Barbara  has  promised  her 
little  son  that  his  nurse  may  take  him 
to  Houston  Street  shortly  after  dinner, 
to  see  the  dressing  of  the  tree.  Later 
she  decides  to  take  him  with  her,  and 
she  sends  word  to  Stella  to  counter- 
mand her  former  directions.  The  gov- 
erness, however,  had  previously  allowed 
the  nurse  to  take  the  child  to  Houston 
Street,  and,  hearing  Barbara's  direc- 
tions, Stella  starts  out  after  the  boy.  Her 
husband  laughs  over  her  scruples,  de- 
claring that  she  has  a  conscience  that 
"ought  to  be  pasteurized."  Stella, 
however,  finds  the  cars  blocked  on  ac- 
count of  a  fire  down  town,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  return  without  the  boy. 

A  visit  from  Muriel  and  Payne  is 
followed  by  a  call  from  Schuyler.  He 
has  come  up  to  urge  Mrs.  Lawrence  not 
to  go  to  the  tenement-house  Chrismas 
tree,  having  discovered  that  no  new 
fire-escapes  have  been  put  up.  On 
reaching  the  Lawrence  library  he  first 
encounters  Trainor,  who  tries  to  pre- 
tend that  the  new  fire-escapes  have 
been  erected;  but  Schuyler  indignantly 
informs  him  that  he  knows  differently. 

Schuyler:  You  know  of  this  dam- 
nable thing  that  has  been  done ;  it's  use- 
less to  say  that  you  don't.  Where  is 
Mr.  Lawrence?    I  want  to  see  him. 

Trainor:  He  is  out,  and  will  not  be 
home  until  late  to-night ;  and  I  must  say 
Mr.   Schuyler,  that  I  hardly  think — 

Schuyler:  Now,  listen  to  me,  Mr. 
Trainor.  I  have'  found  out  that  these 
fire-escapes  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  prop- 
erty were  condemned  over  a  year  ago, 
and  that  he  was  then  ordered  by  the 
building  inspector  to  put  up  new  ones, 
which  he  did  not  do.  You  probably 
know  the  color  of  the  dust  he  threw  in 
the  inspector's  eyes — you  no  doubt 
handed  over  the  graft.  A  month  ago, 
his  own  wife  pleaded  for  the  safety  of 
those  poor  creatures,  in  my  presence, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  do  his 
duty — and  he  resorts  to  this  trick  and 


deceives  her.  Something  must  be 
done  to  make  it  safe  down  there  this  af- 
ternoon while  this  tree  business  is  going 
on.    Telephone  for  special  policemen. 

Barbara  comes  in  as  Schuyler  is 
about  to  telephone.  She  is  eager  to  get 
off  to  Houston  Street,  but  is  plainly 
pleased  to  see  him.  While  in  conver- 
sation with  Schuyler,  the  maid  brings 
Barbara  the  package  which  she  has 
found  on  her  writing  table.  She  rec- 
ognizes the  writing  as  her  husband's. 
It  is  her  Christmas  gift,  and  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  her,  she  opens 
it,  and  is  stricken  almost  dumb  with 
amazement  at  seeing  the  magnifi- 
cent pearls,  a  gift  representing  almost 
a  fortune.  Then  the  question  arises  in 
her  mind:  how  is  it,  if  he  is  wealthy 
enough  to  make  her  such  a  present,  he 
refuses  even  to  consider  the  plans  for 
the  model  tenement-houses? 

Seeing  how  late  it  is  getting,  Bar- 
bara sends  for  her  little  boy,  that  he 
may  accompany  her.  She  does  not  as 
yet  know  that  he  has  left  the  house. 
Then  it  is  that  Schuyler  begs  her  not  to 
go  down,  as  it  is  not  safe  for  her  and 
Harry.  His  pleadings,  however,  are  in 
vain.  She  replies  that  she  and  her 
child  would  be  in  no  more  danger  than 
the  poor  women  and  their  children  in 
the  tenement-houses,  and  he  himself 
has  taught  her  that  we  must  think  less 
of  the  "I"  and  the  "thee"  and  more  of 
the  "they"  if  we  would  change  condi- 
tions. And  then,  swept  on  by  his  feel- 
ings, he  expresses  the  great  love  and 
admiration  that  has  grown  up  for  the 
woman,  before  he  realizes  what  he  is 
doing. 

Schuyler:  Those  women  are  those 
women — God  help  them!  While  you — 
are  the  woman  I  love. 

Barbara  moves  away  from  him,  in 
sorrow  that  he  should  have  made  the 
confession. 

Schuyler:  Forgive  me,  please.  I 
thought  I  knew  how  to  face  life.  I 
thought  I  was  the  master  of  my  code, 
but  here  I  am  dazed,  lost.  I  can't  rea- 
son.   One  thought  only  is  in  my  brain. 
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— ^you,  you.     My  heart  echoes  that  re- 
frain,— ^you,  you,  you! 

Barbara:  You've  learned  to  love  me. 

Schuyler:  I  learned  what  heaven  may 
be ;  I  know  what  hell  is.  FU  get  myself 
out  of  your  life. 

Barbara:  That  would  be  hard  for  me. 

Schuyler:  There  is  one  of  two  things 
to  be  done, — to  bear  it  or  not. 

In  reply  to  Schuyler's  urging,  Bar- 
bara tells  him  that  she  has  made  her 
choice. 

Barbara:  And  so  I  have  made  my 
choice.     Our  lives  must  be  apart. 

Schuyler:  Think  what  we  are  doing, 
Barbara.  We  are  giving  up  happiness 
and  peace, — peace,  you  and  I 

Barbara:  What  would  it  profit  us  to 
gain  a  world  of  that  and  lose  all  that 
which  makes  life  worth  the  living — 
honor  ?    Good-bye. 

Schuyler :  Before  I  go,  tell '  me  for 
the  first — ^the  last  time,  that  you  love 
me. 

Barbara:  It's  like  this,  as  I  see  it 
now.  No  one  has  the  right  to  give 
away  that  which  belongs  to  another — 
that's  all.  You've  no  right  to  touch 
even  so  much  as  my  hand.  I've  no 
right  to  give  you  of  this  in  little  or 
much.  But  my  spirit  is  no  longer  my 
husband's.  He  has  forfeited  his  right 
there ;  and  I  give  you  of  the  spirit  that's 
the  best  of  me, — I  want  you  to  have 
that's  all.  You've  no  right  to  touch 
into  my  life!  You've  given  me  faith — 
the  meaning  of  faith  in  myself,  belief 
in  all  others.  You've  taught  me 
Christ's  words  of  the  true  Religion — 
Love — Universal  Love. 

Before  Schuyler  has  left,  however, 
Barbara  in  replacing  the  pearls  in  the 
box,  discovers  the  note.  She  opens  it 
and  finds  that  the  pearls  were  not  in- 
tended for  her  but  for  her  husbanfl's 
mistress.  A  powerful  scene  follows. 
Barbara  at  first  proposes  to  get  a  di- 
vorce, but  is  changed  in  her  determina- 
tion on  remembering  her  child.  Schuy- 
ler has  taught  her  that  it  is  the  chil- 
dren that  count;  it  is  the  children  that 
must  be  considered.    "This  family,"  she 


exclaims,  "must  be  kept  together.  .  .  . 
It's  the  children  that  count — those  were 
your  words.  There  are  ways  for  the 
husband  and  wife  and — ways  for  us  to 
solve  the  problem;  but  only  one  way 
when  the  husband  and  wife  are  the 
father  and  mother — one  way — I  shall 
not  divorce  my  husband." 

Schuyler :  That's  courage — ^that's 
fine!  Forgive  me  for — making  it 
harder,  will  you?  You've  done  the 
right  thing — the  only  thing;  but  it 
means  hell  for  me. 

Barbara:  And  me. 

As  the  curtain  descends,  newsboys 
are  heard  calling  on  the  street:  "Extra! 
Extra!  All  about  the  terrible  fire  in 
Houston  Street!" 


The  third  act  is  supposed  to  begin 
half  an  hour  later.  When  the  curtain 
rises,  Barbara  is  discovered  on  the  sofa, 
a  crushed  woman.  The  revelations  of 
her  husband's  perfidy  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  going  of  Schuyler  out 
of  her  life  have  darkened  the  world  for 
her.  Trainor  enters  and  informs  her 
that  the  car  is  still  waiting.  She  re- 
plies that  she  and  Harry  will  not  go  to 
the  Christmas  tree,  as  she  is  not  feeling 
well,  and  will  go  to  her  room,  and  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Later  the  mil- 
lionaire unexpectedly  returns,  bringing 
with  him  the  evening  extras,  which  he 
has  just  bought  on  the  street,  but  has  not 
yet  glanced  at.  In  a  few  moments  Bar- 
bara enters,  and  this  scene  between  the 
wife  and  husband  gives  Miss  Nethersole 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  of  the  great- 
est acting  that  we  have  witnessed  on  the 
stage, — an  opportunity  which  she  im- 
proves to  the  utmost.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  ranting  or  tearing  a  passion 
to  tatters,  but  seldom  has  there  been 
v»'itnessed  on  the  stage  a  scene  in  which 
an  actress  was  so  compelHngly  convinc- 
ing or  where  the  power  of  quiet  and 
self-restraint  in  a  tragic  crisis  in  life 
has  been  so  masterfully  portrayed  as 
here.  She  tells  her  husband  that 
though    for   Harry's   sake   she   will   re- 
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main  under  his  roof,  there  can  never 
again  exist  the  intimate  relations  of 
husband  and  wife.  For  them  their  life 
has  been  lived ;  but  there  are  others,  and 
their  duty  is  manifest. 

A  sudden  exclamation  of  alarm,  leap- 
ing from  Lawrence's  lips  as  he  glances 
at  the  head  of  the  extra  he  has  brought 
with  him  and  discovers  that  the  fire  is 
in  his  own  tenement  block  on  Houston 
Street,  is  followed  by  Barbara's  taking 
the  paper  and  reading  the  head-lines  de- 
scribing how  the  fire-escapes  crashed 
to  the  ground  the  moment  the  women 
and  children  strove  to  escape  from  the 
fire-trap.  She  accuses  her  husband  of 
lying  to  her.  He  at  first  tries  to  make 
light  of  the  whole  matter;  and  then 
follows  probably  the  greatest  scene  in 
the  play. 

Irving:  It  can't  be  helped,  Barbara. 
These  people — they — they — can't  pay 
more  rent.  They  have  to  live  in  these 
places.  It's  hard,  but  (with  sudden  des- 
perate brazenness)  it's  their  look-out, 
not  mine! 

Barbara:  Not  yours!  Can't  even  this 
touch  you,  Irving?     Here's     something 
perhaps  will  bring  it  home  to  you — sup- 
pose our  boy  was  there? 
Irving :  Well,  he  isn't — 
Barbara:    No,    but    it's    the    barest 
chance  that  he's  not.     (He  looks  at  her, 
surprised.)     I  had  planned  to  send  him, 
but  I  thought  better  of  it.      He  would 
have  been  there  now,  but  for  a  chance. 
That's  the    way    it  is,    Irving.     Don't 
you  see?     It's     protecting    ourselves — 
our  own,  in    protecting    them — in  pro- 
tecting them!     It     comes     right     back 
home.     I     remember     a  woman  I  saw 
there  yesterday — now,  you  listen  to  me 
— with  a  child  just  Harry's  age,  and  a 
baby.    They've  all  got  children,  and  to- 
day their  motherhood's  a  curse — a  curse 
that  rings  in  your  ears,  Irving.     These 
women   are   gasping  in   torment;   their 
children   (her  voice  breaking)   the  chil- 
dren! the  children! 

Irving:    Don't    excite    yourself    like 
this,  Barbara! 

Barbara:  Does  it  hurt  you?     I  hope 


so — if  you  can  feel  one  wrench  of  the 
agony  they  feel — that  it  may  help  you. 
(With  rising  fury  against  him)    I  can 
see  them.     (Pointing  out  scene)  There's 
a  woman  staring  at  the  blackened  body 
of  her  child — so  that  you  can  save  some 
dollars!    There's  an  old  woman,  caught 
in   the   trap — there,   there,     now— -can't 
you  see  them?     I  can!     And  men  fall- 
ing —  crushed  —  tortured  —  that  you 
might     save     money.     And    children — 
children — hundreds!     God!  like  an  ant- 
hill— that  you  might  save  money.  .  .  . 
This  risking  hundreds  of  lives  to  save 
as  many  dollars !     Irving,  you  are  gone, 
gone — eaten  through    with    the  dry-rot 
of  the  soul.     But    there's     Harry.     I'll 
watch  him — ^guide  him — care  for  him — 
(suddenly  breaking  down)   Harry — just 
think,  Irving!     He  might     have     been 
there  at  this  moment!     Oh!  Oh!     Her 
voice  choking)  I  want  him!     (She  runs 
out)      Harry,   dear!     Harry!   Come  to 
Mother!     (She  is  seen  running  up  the 
stairs,  sobbing  a  little,  half  calling  his 
name,  filled     with  the     impulse  to  hold 
him  in  her  arms,    to  prove    his  safety, 
after  this  narrow  escape)    Harry!  Oh, 
Harry!     (There  is  a  short  pause)   Oh, 
Hal — wake  up,  dearie!     (Pause)  Moth- 
er wants  you. 

At  first  Miss  Nethersole's  voice  ex- 
presses merely  the  intense  maternal 
yearning  to  gather  to  herself  the  one 
treasure  she  has  left.  Soon  a  note  of 
vague  foreboding  or  apprehension  is 
noted,  which  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  when  after  rushing  up  the 
stairs  she  fails  to  find  her  son,  this  gives 
place  to  an  awful  dread  that  carries 
with  it  a  note  of  terror.  At  length, 
when  Stella  discloses  the  awful  truth, 
Barbara  with  one  shriek  conveys  so 
much  of  tragedy  that  he  who  hears  it 
can  never  forget.  Then,  with  a  supreme 
eflFort,  she  controls  herself,  but  the  force 
of  the  blow  has  left  its  effect  as  clearly 
on  her  face  as  a  hurricane  leaves  its 
impress  on  a  landscape.  It  is  clear  that 
her  reason  is  reeling,  as  she  alternately 
prays  to  God  and  calls  almost  inco- 
herently    for  her    boy.     At  length  the 
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reason  gives  way  for  a  moment,  but  her 
husband,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pleads 
with  her  to  help  him  find  their  boy,  and 
this  recalls  her  wandering  reason.  We 
call  to  mind  no  English-speaking  actress 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  whose 
work  surpasses  Olga  Nethersole's  in 
this  scene. 

The  closing  act  is  supposed  to  take 
place  some  hours  later.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises,  Stella  and  one  of  the  servants 
are  in  the  library.  Trainor  enters  and 
announces  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information.  Later  Irving 
Lawrence  arrives.  He  has  greatly 
aged.  The  tragic  happenings  of  the 
past  few  hours  have  left  him  a  broken 
man.  Perhaps  the  hardest  blow  is  the 
news  that  a  warrant  is  to  be  issued  for 
his  arrest.  The  papers  are  full  of  de- 
nunciations of  him.  Among  those  who 
have  been  lost  in  the  fire  is  Lincoln 
Schuyler,  who  perished  while  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  some  children.  Barbara 
has  not  returned;  she  is  still  searching 
for  her  boy. 

Lawrence  and  Trainor  plan  to  turn 
the  storm  from  the  millionaire's  head 
by  claiming  that  Lawrence  had  ordered 
the  fire-escapes,  but  the  contractors  had 
overlooked  his  order.  Trainor  assures 
him  that  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  he  can  "fix"  the  contractors. 

About  this  time  Barbara  arrives.  She 
has  rescued  the  body  of  her  little  boy. 
She  is  very  calm  and  self-contained,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  succession  of  calami- 
tous happenings  are  fearfully  apparent 
on  her  face.  When  Irving  tells  her 
they  must  help  each  other,  she  replies 
that  she  cannot  help  him.  for  he  has 
killed  her  boy.  Irving  immediately,  as 
is  his  wont,  begins  to  blame  others, 
while  appealing  to  Barbara  to  help  him. 
Then  the  fact  comes  out  that  he  and 
Trainor  are  trying  to  claim  that  the 
fire-escapes  were  previously  ordered. 
Barbara  discovers  the  cheat  and  in- 
forms Lawrence  that  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  buried  she  will  leave  his  house 
forever.     This  throws  the  husband  into 


a  panic.  A  weak,  vain,  egotistic  and 
sordid  nature,  he  feels  his  impotence, 
and  though  he  has  treated  her  so  shame- 
fully, he  knows  the  moral  strength  and 
true  greatness  of  his  wife.  Instinc- 
tively he  turns  to  her  and  begs  her  not 
to  leave  him  in  his  adversity.  Only  on 
condition  that  he  will  stop  all  subter- 
fuges and  bravely  face  the  consequences 
of  his  actions  will  she  remain.  It  is 
with  this  pledge,  made  after  he  has  torn 
out  the  bogus  letter  from  the  copy-book, 
that  the  play  closes. 

Irving:  We  start  afresh. 

Barbara:  On  the  new  foundation. 

Irving :  On  the  new  foundation. 

Barbara:  Truth'! 

Irving:  Truth. 

From  the  artistic  and  dramatic  view- 
point, the  last  act  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-cli- 
max; while,  knowing  the  type  of  man 
that  Lawrence  is,  it  taxes  the  credulity 
of  the  audience  to  ask  it  to  place  much 
confidence  in  his  pledges.  But  for  Miss 
Nethersole's  splendid  work,  this  last  act, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play. 

This  drama  gives  the  public  a  con- 
crete and  striking  illustration  of  the  ac- 
tual methods  pursued  by  the  modern 
high  financiers  and  master  spirits  in  the 
new  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  It 
shows  how  morally  disintegrating  is  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Irving  Law- 
rence on  persons  who,  like  Trainor,  are 
not  morally  strong.  It  shows  how 
greed,  becoming  the  dominating  note  in 
the  Hfe  of  master  minds,  makes  them  a 
curse  to  society  and  a  menace  to  the 
state.  And  it  shows  how  the  toleration 
by  church  and  society  of  the  great  moral 
criminals  has  resulted  in  dragging  down 
the  church  as  well  as  the  business  and 
social  organism.  The  exposure  of  Trin- 
ity is  another  concrete  illustaration  in 
which  facts — appalling  facts  *  which 
speak  of  the  hopeless  degeneration  of 
the  church — are  brought  clearly  before 
the  mind  of  the  audience. 
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RAILWAY    CORRUPTION 

By  carl  S.  VROOMAN 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  real  basis 
for  the  popular  assumption  that 
more  corruption  is  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  Government  Rail- 
ways than  in  connection  with  those 
which  are  managed  by  corporations. 
The  fear  of  introducing  our  pro- 
verbial "  proverbial  corruption  "  in- 
to the  sphere  of  railway  management, 
which  has  served  to  array  a  large  num- 
ber of  entirely  honest,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  people  against  the 
principle  of  Government  ownership,  is 
based  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  facts. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  that  principle — and  that  there 
are  some  serious  objections  is  only  too 
apparent — there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  fair-minded  man  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  that  during 
the  past  half  century  there  has  been 
vastly  less  corruption  and  graft  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  Railways 
of  Belgium,  Germany  and  Switzerland 
than  in  connection  with  the  private  rail- 
ways of  England  and  the  United  States. 

RUSSIAN    AND    ITALIAN    RAILWAY 
CORRUPTION. 

While,  owing  to  the  numerous  handi- 
caps with  which  Italy  and  Russia  have 
had  to  contend,  it  is  not  to  them  that  one 
should  go  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  nor- 
mal workings  of  state  railways;  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  countries  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  ignored. 

Apparently  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  corruption  in  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  State  Rail- 
ways. Its  engineers,  when  tracing  a 
line,  have  been  known  to  intimate  to 
the  authorities  of  towns  desiring  sta- 
tions along  the  new    road    that  a  cash 


consideration  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive argument  that  could  be  employed; 
frequently,  also,  as  on  our  own  coal 
carrying  roads,  cars  have  only  been 
furnished  to  shippers  for  a  considera- 
tion; while  thievery  of  baggage  and 
freight  is  said  to  be  of  as  common  oc- 
currence in  Russia  as  it  formerly  was 
on  the  corporation  managed  lines  of 
Italy.  These  facts  would  be  more  em- 
barrassing to  the  advocates  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  however,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  same  abuses  are 
found  to  exist  to  a  like  extent  on  the 
private  railways  of  Russia. 

The  present  Italian  regime  of  govern- 
ment railways  has  hardly  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  enable  us  to  make 
a  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  with  the  corporation 
management  which  it  has  superseded. 
And  while  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
there  is  more  or  less  petty  dishonesty 
and  grafting  in  connection  with  the 
present  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  robbery  of  baggage,  favoritism, 
and  other  forms  of  corruption,  were 
even  more  frequent  on  the  old  corpora- 
tion roads. 

BELGIAN    RAILWAY   CORRUPTION. 

It  cannt  be  denied  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  been  excessively  gen- 
erous with  the  people's  money,  whenever 
it  has  undertaken  the  purchase  of  a  line 
of  railway.  To  say,  however,  that 
there  has  been  any  actual  graft  in  con- 
nection with  these  purchases  would  per- 
haps be  putting  it  too  strong. 

While  in  Belgium,  although  I  made  a 
determined  effort  to  discover  tangible 
evidences  of  some  serious  forms  of 
graft  or  dishonesty  in  connection  with 
the  state  railway  management,  I  was 
unable  to  lay  my  finger  upon  any  spe- 
cific instances  of  it.     Even  the  Social- 
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ists,  who,  as  irreconcilable  critics  of  the 
government,  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  any  fallings  from  grace  on  its  part, 
could  not  point  to  any  actual  cases  of 
corruption.  They  did,  however,  de- 
nounce certain  practices  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  coal  and  other 
supplies,  which  seem  to  show  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  mismanage- 
ment involved  in  the  government  pur- 
chase of  certain  railways.  The  Social- 
ists attribute  these  reprehensible  prac- 
tices to  the  fact  that  Belgium  has  never 
had  anything  like  a  real  democratic 
government, — being  but  a  monarchy 
tempered  by  plutocracy;  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say,  a  plu- 
tocracy with  a  monarchical  attachment. 
Unquestionably,  in  Belgium  "High 
Finance"  is  in  the  saddle,  politically  as 
well  as  industrially,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, Belgian  ministers  of  state  al- 
ways have  been  very  loath  to  drive 
hard  bargains  with  their  associates  in 
private  life,  whether  there  has  been  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  a  line  of  rail- 
ways, or  of  a  year's  supply  of  coal. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic, it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will 
do  away  with  this  species  of  courtesy 
between  "gentlemen,"  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  This  sort  of  corruption,  mis- 
management, or  whatever  one  may 
choose  to  call  it,  is  not,  however,  a 
personal  affair — that  is  to  say,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
"grafting"  for  the  benefit  of  favored  in- 
dividuals. It  is,  rather,  a  case  of  graft- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  a  class, — the 
moneyed  class — just  as  is  our  own  sys- 
tem of  a  high  "protective"  tariff  and 
our  numerous  other  forms  of  legislation 
in  favor  of  special  interests.  The  Bel- 
gian Government  not  uncommonly  has 
taken  the  stand  that  it  would  not  be 
properly  "encouraging  the  industries" 
of  tiie  country  if  it  drove  hard  bargains 
with  "private  enterprise."  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  government  could  afford  to 
pay  a  good  round  figure  for  the  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  for  supplies  obtained 
from  private  corporations. 


When,  for  example,  the  Socialists 
have  come  forward  and  shown  that  an 
immense  amount  of  money  might  be 
saved  for  the  government,  if,  instead  of 
buying  its  coal  from  private  coal  mines, 
whose  owners  constantly  have  united 
and  conspired  to  hold  up  prices  for  gov- 
ernment coal,  it  would  buy  coal  lands 
and  itself  mine  whatever  coal  it  needed, 
the  government  has  responded  that  such 
action,  even  if  financially  successful, 
was  not  desirable;  that  the  coal  indus- 
try was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  kingdom,  and  entirely  deserving  of 
whatever  encouragement  it  could  get 
from  the  government.  In  Belgium,  as 
in  the  United  States,  these  favored  in- 
dustries are  always  being  built  up,  be- 
cause (according  to  the  statement  of 
their  friends)  upon  their  prosperity  de- 
pends the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country. 

This  form  of  wholesale  administra- 
tive favoritism  can  hardly  be  called 
grafting  or  corruption,  as  it  is  no  more 
reprehensible  than  are  any  one  of  the 
various  kinds  of  legislation  in  favor  of 
special  interests,  which  exist  today  in 
one  form  or  another  in  nearly  every 
civilized  country.  It  is  more  the  result 
of  false  notions  of  political  economy, 
and  of  a  narrow  "class  conscious"  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  than  of 
actual  dishonesty  among  government  of- 
ficials. In  comparison  with  the  whole- 
sale trickery  and  dishonesty  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  corporation  railways  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  public  virtue  of  Bel- 
gian railway  officials  sounds  singularly 
tame. 

ENGLISH   RAILWAY   CORRUPTION. 

The  history  of  English  corporation 
railways  is  fairly  reeking  with  instances 
of  financial  trickery,  political  knavery 
and  corruption  of  every  known  brand. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate,  concise 
description  of  these  devious  and  some- 
times utterly  vicious  methods  is  to  be 
found  in  an  article  by  the  eminent  indi- 
vidualist, Mr.   Herbert  Spencer,  which 
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was  published  in  the  October  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1854.    He  says  in  part:* 

**If,  in  times  past,  there  have  been 
ministries  who  spent  public  money  to 
secure  party  ends;  there  are,  in  times 
present,  railway  boards  who  use  the 
funds  of  the  shareholders  to  defeat  the 
shareholders.  Nay,  even  in  detail,  the 
similarity  is  maintained.  Like  their 
prototype,  joint-stock  companies  have 
their  expensive  election  contests,  man- 
aged by  election  committees,  employing 
election  agents ;  they  have  their  canvass- 
ing with  its  sundry  illegitimate  ac- 
companiments ;t  they  have  their  occa- 
sional manufacture  of  fraudulent  votes. 
And,  as  a  general  result,  that  class-leg- 
islation, which  has  been  habitually 
charged  against  statesmen,  is  now  hab- 
itually displayed  in  the  proceedings  of 
these  trading  associations;  constituted 
though  they  are  on  purely  representa- 
tive principles. 

"These  last  assertions  will  probably 
surprise  not  a  few.  The  general  pub- 
lic who  have  little  or  no  direct  interest 
in  railway  matters — who  never  see  a 
railway  journal,  and  who  skip  the  re- 
ports of  half-yearly  meetings  that  ap- 
pear in  the  daily  papers — are  under  the 
impression  that  dishonesties  akin  to 
those  gigantic  ones  so  notorious  during 
the  mania,  are  no  longer  committed. 
They  do  not  forget  the  doings  of  stags 
and  stock-jobbers  and  runaway  direc- 
tors. They  remember  how  men-of- 
straw  held  shares  amounting  to  £100,000 
and  even  £200,000;  how  numerous  di- 
rectorates were  filled  by  the  same  per- 
sons— one  having  a  seat  at  twenty-three 
boards ;  how  subscription-contracts 
were  made  up  with  signatures  bought 
at  I  OS.  and  4s.  each,  and  porters  and 
errand  boys  made  themselves  liable  for 
£30,000  and  £40,000  apiece.  They  can 
narrate  how  boards  kept  their  books  in 
cipher,  made  false  registries,  and  re- 
frained from  recording  their  proceed- 
ings in  minute-books;  how,  in  one 
company,  half  a  million  of  capital  was 

*  Essays,  Moral.  Political  and  Esthetic,  pp.  253-4-5-6-7. 
t  Akin  to  our  recent  Insurance  Frauds. 


put  down  to  unreal  names;  how  in  an- 
other, directors  bought  for  account 
more  shares  than  they  issued,  and  so 
forced  up  the  price;  and  how,  in 
many  others,  they  re-purchased  for  the 
Company  their  own  shares  paying  them- 
selves with  the  depositors'  money. 

"But,  though  more  or  less  aware  of 
the  iniquities  that  have  been  practised, 
the  generality  think  of  them  solely  as 
the  accompaniments  of  bubble  schemes. 
More  recent  enterprises  they  know  to 
have  been  bona  Me  ones,  mostly  car- 
ried out  by  old  established  companies; 
and,  knowing  this,  they  do  not  suspect 
that  in  the  getting  up  of  branch  lines 
and  extensions,  there  are  chicaneries 
near  akin  to  those  of  Capel  Court;  and 
quite  as  disastrous  in  their  ultimate 
results. 

"A  history  of  railway  management  and 
railway  intrigue,  however,  would 
quickly  undeceive  them.  In  such  a  his- 
tory, the  doings  of  projectors  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  share  market  would  oc- 
cupy less  space  than  the  analysis  of  the 
multiform  dishonesties  which  have  been 
committed  since  1845,  and  the  genesis 
of  that  elaborate  system  of  tactics  by 
which  companies  are  betrayed  into 
ruinous  undertakings  that  benefit  the 
few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  Such  a 
history  would  not  only  have  to  detail 
the  doings  of  the  personage  famed  for 
'making  things  pleasant';  nor  would  it 
have  merely  to  add  to  the  misdeeds  of 
his  colleagues ;  but  it  would  have  to  de- 
scribe the  kindred  corruptness  of  other 
railway  administrations.  From  the  pub- 
lished report  of  an  investigation  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  shown  how  not  many 
years  since,  the  directors  of  one  of  our 
lines  allotted  among  themselves  15,000 
new  shares  then  at  a  premium  in  the 
market;  how  to  pay  the  deposits  on 
these  shares  they  used  the  company's 
funds ;  and  ^how  one  of  their  number 
thus  accommodated  himself  in  meeting 
both  deposits  and  calls  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  £80,000.  We  should  read  m 
it  of  one  railway  chairman  who,  with 
the     secretary's     connivance,     retained 
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shares  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  amount,  intending  to  claim  them  as 
his  allotment  if  they  rose  to  a  premium ; 
and  who,  as  they  did  not  do  so,  left 
them  as  unissued  shares  on  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors,  to  their  vast  loss. 
We  shotjld  also  read  in  it  of  directors 
who  made  loans  to  themselves  out  of 
the  company's  floating  balances  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  when  the  market 
rate  was  high ;  and  who  paid  themselves 
larger  salaries  than  those  assigned;  en- 
tering the  difference  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  ledger  under  the  head  of 
"petty  disbursements."  There  would 
be  a  description  of  the  manoeuvers  by 
which  a  delinquent  board,  under  im- 
pending investigation,  gets  a  favorable 
committee  nominated —  *a  whitewashing 
committee/  There  would  be  docu- 
ments showing  that  the  proxies  enabling 
boards  to  carry  contested  measures, 
have  in  some  cases  been  obtained  by 
garbled  statements;  and,  again,  that 
proxies  given  for  a  specific  purpose 
have  been  used  for  other  purposes.  One 
of  our  companies  would  be  proved  to 
have  projected  a  line,  serving  as  a  feed- 
er, for  which,  it  obtained  shareholders 
by  offering  a  guaranteed  dividend, 
which,  though  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  unconditional,  was  really 
contingent  upon  a  condition  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  managers  of 
another  company  would  be  convicted 
of  having  carried  party  measures  by 
the  aid  of  preference-shares  standing  in 
the  names  of  station-masters ;  and  of  be- 
ing aided  by  the  proxies  of  the  secre- 
tary's children  too  young  to  write. 

"That  the  corruptions  here  glanced  at 
are  not  merely  exceptional  evils,  but  re- 
sult from  some  deep-seated  vice  rami- 
fying throughout  our  system  of  rail- 
way-government, is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  simple  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  depreciation  of  railway-dividends 
produced  by  the  extension  policy,  that 
policy  has  been  year  after  year  contin- 
ued. Does  any  tradesman,  who,  having 
enlarged  his  shop,  finds  a  proportionate 
diminution  in  his  rate  of  profits,  go  on. 


even  under  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
making  further  enlargements  at  the  risk 
of  further  diminutions?  Does  any  mer- 
chant, however  strong  his  desire  to  take 
away  an  opponent's  markets,  make  suc- 
cessive mortgages  on  his  capital,  and 
pay  for  each  sum  thus  raised  a  higher 
interest  than  he  gains  by  trading  with  it? 
Yet  this  course,  so  absurd,  that  no  one 
would  insult  a  private  individual  by 
asking  him  to  follow  it,  is  the  course 
which  railway-boards,  at  meeting  after 
meeting,  persuade  their  clients  to  pur- 
sue. Since  1845,  when  the  dividends 
of  our  leading  lines  ranged  from  8  to 
10  per  cent,  they  have,  notwithstanding 
an  ever-growing  traffic,  fallen  from  10 
per  cent,  to  5,  from  8  to  4,  from  9  to 
31-4;  and  yet  the  system  of  extensions, 
leases,  and  guarantees,  notoriously  the 
cause  of  this,  has  been  year  by  year  per- 
severed in.  Is  there  not  somthing  need- 
ing explanation  here — something  more 
than  the  world  is  allowed  to  see?  If 
there  be  anyone  to  whom  the  broad  fact 
of  obstinate  persistence  in  unprofitable 
expenditure  does  not  alone  carry  the 
conviction  that  sinister  influences  are  at 
work,  let  him  read  the  seductive  state- 
ments by  which  shareholders  are  led  to 
authorize  new  projects,  and  then  com- 
pare these  with  the  proved  results.  Let 
him  look  at  the  estimated  cost,  antici- 
pated traffic,  and  calculated  dividend  on 
some  proposed  branch  line;  let  him  ob- 
serve how  the  proprietary  before  whom 
the  scheme  is  laid,  are  induced  to  ap- 
prove it  as  promising  a  fair  return ;  and 
then  let  him  contemplate,  in  the  result- 
ing depreciation  of  stock,  the  extent  of 
their  loss.  Is  there  any  avoiding  the  in- 
ference? Clearly,  railway  shareholders 
can  never  have  habitually  voted  for  new 
undertakings,  which  they  knew  would 
be  injurious  to  them.  Everyone  knows, 
however,  that  these  new  undertakings 
have  almost  uniformly  proved  injurious 
to  them.  Obviously,  therefore,  railway 
shareholders  have  been  continually  de- 
luded by  false  representations."* 

•  For  fuller  details  concerning  thia  friehtful  condition  of 
affairs,  see  "A    History  of  English   Railways,"   by    John 
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It  is  clearly  evident  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  state  railways  of  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland — and  even  of 
Italy — there  never  has  been  anything  in 
the  way  of  corruption  that  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  monstrous  record  of 
English  Corporation  Railways. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  English 
Railways  are  managed  more  honestly 
now  than  they  were  in  the  days  de- 
scribed so  vividly  by  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Francis.  But  that  railway  influence 
still  exerts  an  interested  and  immoral 
power  over  Parliament,  not  only  by 
means  of  a  railway  lobby,  but,  more  es- 
pecially, by  means  of  "railway  men" 
who  have  been  sent  to  Parliament 
largely  for  that  purpose,  is  undeniable. 
That  as  a  consequence  the  public  inter- 
est constantly  is  being  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  directors,  managers  and 
stockholders  is  equally  true.  While, 
therefore,  modem  English  financiers  are 
more  artistic,  less  vulgar,  and  even  less 
corrupt,  than  their  predecessors;  that 
they  are  almost  equally  unscrupulous 
and  despotic  is  shown  by  the  deter- 
mined and  entirely  illegitimate  grip 
which  they  retain  on  Parliament,  as 
well  as  by  their  steadfast  refusal  to- 
gather  and  make  public,  detailed  statis- 
tics as  to  the  methods  and  results  of 
railway  operations  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

PRUSSIAN  RAILWAY  CORRUPTION. 

Although  I  have  made  diligent  search 
for  evidences  of  some  form  of  graft  or 
corruption  in  connection  with  the  State 
Railways  of  Prussia,  so  far,  these  ef- 
forts have  been  unsuccessful.  Practi- 
cally all  the  railway  authorities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  who  have  been 
questioned  as  to  this  matter,  have 
agreed  that  such  a  search  was  vain,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  graft  or  cor- 
ruption is  to  be  found  on  Prussian  Rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Meyer,  probably  the  ablest 
railway  authority  in  America,  who  com- 
bines the  position  of  Professor  of  Rail- 


way Economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  that  of  Chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission, 
says  :* 

"In  the  invidious  American  sense  of 
the  word,  the  Prussian  railways  are 
most  emphatically  not  in  politics.  There 
are  no  paid  lobbyists,  no  subsidized 
newspapers,  no  partisan  publication 
bureaus,  no  *rake-offs.'  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  only  one  instance  of 
dishonesty  and  faithlessness;  and  that 
was  a  case  of  a  subordinate  employee 
who  had  appropriated  railway  scrap  to 
his  own  uses.  The  case  was  tried  only 
a  few  months  ago.  The  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  Who  would  venture  to  say 
what  would  happen  if  the  books  of  the 
American  railway  companies  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tests  of  the  Prussian, 
with  the  same  consequences  in  the 
courts?  In  all  the  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  in  a  single  statement  something  like 
this : 

Question:  *Mr  ,  does  your  road 

discriminate  ?' 

Answer:  'No,  sir.' 

Question:  'Mr.  ,    do    you  pay 

rebates  ?' 

Answer:  'No.  And  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,  Senators,  that  if  you  desire  to  con- 
vince yourselves  of  the  truth  of  my 
statements,  I  cordially  invite  you  to  ap- 
point expert  accountants  to  investigate 
the  books  of  my  company.' 

"With  all  due  respect  to  our  railway 
officials,  I  cannot  help  wondering  why 
it  is  that  not  one  of  the  many  witnesses 
ever  thought  of  making  this  suggestion, 
in  order  to  set  at  rest  this  vexing  ques- 
tion. There  is  still  time  to  volunteer 
before  Congress  gets  through  with  the 
consideration  of  railway  legislation." 

This  freedom  from  dishonesty  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the 
Prussian  state  railways  might  readily  be 
attributed  to  the  native  honesty  of  the 


Francis.    Vol  1,  pp.  183,  189,  205,  a36,  297,  298,  301 ;  Vol.  11,  •  "Journal  of  Political   Economy",   February,   1906,    pp. 
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Germans  as  a  race,  but  for  the  fact  that 
such  a  hypothesis  can  be  too  easily  dis- 
proved by  the  institution  of  a  compari- 
son between  the  amount  of  corruption 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  German 
private  enterprise  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
connection  with  German  state  enter- 
prise on  the  other.  Anomalous  and  even 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  whose 
economic  theories  would  lead  them  to 
expect  the  contrary,  the  German  state 
railway  administrations  have  been 
strikingly  free  from  any  taint  of  graft 
or  dishonesty,  whereas  a  number  of 
German  private  banking  institutions 
have  vied  with  some  of  our  American 
devotees  of  frenzied  finance  in  their  ef- 
forts to  "get  rich  quick"  at  any  cost. 
The  following  bit  of  recent  German 
financial  history  abundantly  bears  out 
this  statement 

THE   GERMAN   FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF    I9OO 
AND  I9OI. 

As  the  collapse  of  the  Morse-Heinze 
group  of  banks  was  due  to  the  collapse 
of  the  copper  combinations,  so,  in  Ger- 
many, the  industrial  crisis  of  1901  and 
1902  was  caused  by  the  suspension  and 
subsequent  failure  of  the  Leipziger  bank 
on  June  25,  1901.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  more  fundamental  causes  of 
this  German  crisis,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  the  above 
named  bank,  the  personal  equation  of 
the  directorate  played  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  its  downfall. 
This  bank  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Sax- 
ony, having  been  founded  in  1838,  and 
its  paid-in  capital  in  1898  amounted  to 
48,000,000  marks,  or  approximately  $12,- 
000,000.  Its  dividends,  during  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  were  between  6  and  10 
per  cent.,  while  for  the  year  1900,  a 
dividend  of  9  per  cent,  was  declared. 
Its  shares,  in  1900,  were  quoted  at  over 
190,  and  even  in  1901,  at  far  above  par. 
It  had  branches  in  Dresden,  in  Chem- 
nitz, and  in  three  other  smaller  towns 
in  Saxony.  It  had  close  financial  con- 
nections with  the  Saxon  government, 
which  through  its  lottery  administra- 
tion, extended  its  own  credit  to  the  bank 


by  taking  as  security,  notes  of  outsid- 
ers which  the  bank  had  endorsed.  The 
collapse  of  this  bank  was  due  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  "Aktienges- 
ellsschaft  fur  Trebertrocknung  in  Kas- 
ser  (stock  company  for  dessicated  lees) 
and  its  subsidiary  companies — ^the  en- 
gagements of  the  Leipsiger  bank,  in 
connection  with  this  industrial  concern 
on  the  day  of  its  failure,  amounting  to 
over  93,000,000  marks,  or  approxi*- 
mately  $23,250,000. 

Whereas  during  the  first  few  years, 
the  financial  relations  between  these 
two  concerns  could  hardly  be  criticized 
as  legally  improper,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  after  1899,  the  directors  of  the  bank 
knew  of  the  speculative  character  of  the 
industrial  concern  which  they  financed, 
and  consequently  were  guilty  of  culpable 
methods  in  deceiving  both  the  control- 
ling authorities,  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large  about  its  true  relations  with  this 
huge  corporation.  Dr.  Felix  Hecht,  in 
his  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Verein 
fur  Socialpolitick,  states  plainly  that  the 
principal  reason  that  the  leading  director 
of  the  bank  consented  to  extend  such 
unexampled  and  limitless  credit  to  the 
concern  in  question  was  the  desire  for 
quick  and  large  earnings.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning.  After  the  bank  had 
practically  identified  its  fate  with  that  of 
the  concern  for  which  it  stood  sponsor, 
questionable  methods  soon  turned  to 
criminal  methods  of  false  book  entries, 
untrue  balance  sheets  and  similar  de- 
vices. 

This  case  of  the  Leipziger  Bank, 
while  undoubtedly  disclosing  a  degree 
of  commercial  corruption  uneclipsed  in 
the  annals  of  German  banking,  and 
comparing  favorably  with  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  recent  American  financial  op- 
erations, is  not,  however,  an  isolated  or 
unrepresentative  instance  of  corrupt 
business  methods  as  displayed  by  Ger- 
man financiers.  As  early  as  1900,  great 
excitement  and  consternation  was 
spread  among  German  investors  and 
bankers  by  the  suspension  of  several 
land    banks,    notably     the    Pommersche 
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Hypothckcn  Akticn-Bank  (Pommeran- 
ian  Landbank,  L't'd)  at  Berlin,  and  the 
Mecklinburg-Strelitizchc,  Hypotheken- 
Bank  (M.  S.  Landbank,  L't'd)  closely 
allied  with  the. former.  The  results  of 
these  failures  and  similar  earlier  trou- 
bles, in  the  case  of  the  now  defunct 
** Deutsche  Grundschuldbank''  (German 
Land  Mortgage  Bank)  and  the  "Preus- 
sische  Hypothekenaktienbank"  ( Prus- 
sian Land  Mortgage  Bank,  L't'd)  was 
the  discovery  of  serious  abuses  on  the 
part  of  directors  and  managers  vested 
with  fiduciary  powers.  It  was  proved 
that  the  managers  had  violated  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  charters  of 
their  banks,  by  issuing  mortgage  bonds 
to  borrowers  on  property  of  insufficient 
value  and  by  using  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety for  private  speculative  dealings  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  normal  busi- 
ness of  the  institution.  Among  the 
charges  which  were  proven  against  the 
directors  of  the  Pommeranian  Land 
Bank  was  that  of  founding  subsidiary 
banks  in  order  to  hide  risky  speculative 
undertakings,  which  are  not  tolerated 
by  the  Prussian  law.  The  Directors  of 
the  Prussian  Land  Bank,  L't'd  were  ac- 
cused of  falsifying  on  a  grand  scale  the 
balance  sheets  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  banks,  which 
had  to  suspend  during  the  critical  per- 
iod, crafty  methods  of  bookkeeping  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  the  financial  re- 
lations of  the  bank  to  their  leading  spir- 
its (the  Directors),  or  actual  losses  re- 
sulting from  their  speculative  dealings 
were  proven  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhein- 
au  concern  in  Mannheim  and  several 
provincial  banks  in  the  Rhein  province.* 

It  is  a  matter  for  congrattUation  that 
no  scandals  of  this  naiure  ever  have  been 
hinted  at  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment railway  administrations  of  any  of 
the  German  states. 


*  For  fuller  details  as  to  this  matter  see  Raffalovich's 
"  Marche  Financier,"  1901,  "  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  "  and 
"  Volkswirtschaftliche  Chronik "  appended  to  Conrad's 
Jahrbucher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik.'' 


SWISS   RAILWAY    CORRUPTION. 

One  is  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  in 
connection  with  Swiss  Government  Rail- 
ways, there  exists  no  such  thing  as  graft 
in  any  of  its  grosser  forms.  Unques- 
tionably, Swiss  railway  officials  are  hu- 
man, but,  just  as  unquestionably,  the 
railway  administration  which  they  are 
giving  the  country  is  as  honest  and  free 
from  any  taint  of  corruption  as  is  any 
business  enterprise  of  equal  magnitude 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  This,  however, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state,  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of 
their  Civil  Service,  which  in  some  ways 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia,  as  to  the 
Swiss  standard  of  political  morality, 
which  probably  is  the  highest  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Even  when  Swiss  railways  were  in 
corporation  hands,  there  was  surprising- 
ly little  graft,  and  probably  there  is  less 
at  the  present  time.  What  little  corrup- 
tion existed  in  connection  with  the  old 
private  railways,  was  so  frowned  upon 
and  so  ruthlessly  stamped  out,  that  it 
had  little  chance  of  getting  a  foothold 
anywhere.  An  instance  in  point  was  re- 
lated to  Professor  Frank  Parsons  by 
Professor  Borgeau  of  the  University  of 
Geneva.  "The  vote  of  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,"*  he  said  was  necessary  to  the 
fusion  of  the  "Jura  Berne"  and  the 
"Swiss  Occidentale"  under  the  Simplon 
Company.  The  Canton  owned  a  lot  of 
railway  shares  and  nothing  could  be 
done  without  its  vote.  M.  Vesser,  a 
man  of  great  political  influence,  was 
offered  an  option  on  a  block  of  stock  if 
he  would  carry  the  measure.  The  offer 
was  worth  about  30,000  francs  to  him. 
He  took  it  and  carried  the  bill,  which 
apparantly  was  not  against  the  public  in- 
terest, anyway.  The  bribe  became 
known,  and  within  three  days  M.  Vesser 
had  to  resign  his  office,  a  result  "brought 
about  by  the  moral  pressure  of  his 
friends  and  the  public  and  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  press,  the  papers  of  his 
own  party  joining  in  the  attack." 


•  "The   Railways,  the  Trusts  and  the  People."    P. 357' 
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While  in  Lausanne,  the  same  story 
was  related  to  me,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  M.  Vesser  also  had 
been  promptly  "cut"  by  most  of  his  best 
friends,  who  declared  that  such  an  ac- 
tion on  his  part  was  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  citizen. 

While  the  advantages  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  Civil   Service  examinations  are 


manifold,  at  the  same  time,  no  system 
or  mechanism  can  take  the  place  of  a 
healthy  and  sensitive  public  conscience, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  as  spon- 
taneous and  as  strenuous  in  its  condem- 
nation of  crookedness  in  positions  of 
public  trust,  as  it  is  of  crime  or  dishonor 
in  the  more  intimate  affairs  of  private 
life. 


THE  METHODS   OF  JOSEPH 


By     BOLTON     HALL 


IT  used  to  be  believed  that  a  record 
crop  meant  low  prices  because  men 
were  taught  that  supply  and  demand 
regulated  cost.  We  know  now  that  it  is 
only  relatively  true,  and  could  not  be  the 
invariable  rule  unless  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  worked  automatically  de- 
spite interference  or  restriction  from 
man-made  laws. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  in  the 
wheat  crop  for  several  years,  and  there 
have  been  no  fewer  mouths  craving  to 
be  filled  with  bread,  and  yet  wheat  has 
reached  a  record  price  in  the  market, 
and  the  hungry  increase  daily. 

Two  explanations  of  the  presence  of 
both  these  conditions  at  once  are  of- 
fered, viz:  that  wages  are  so  high  and 
general  prosperity  so  great,  that  the  high 
price  of  breadstuffs  is  but  a  natural  re- 
sult, and  is  not  felt  as  a  hardship  by 
consumers.  Or,  that  it  is  a  purely  arti- 
ficial condition,  caused  by  speculation 
or  monopoly  made  possible  by  legal  re- 
strictions. 

If  it  be  a  natural  condition,  then  the 
farmers  will  be  receiving  the  highest 
market  price  for  their  products,  and  will 
in  turn  set  mills  and  factories  to  working 
over  time  to  supply  the  needs  of  them- 
selves and  families.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  wheat  being  bought  and  sold  at 
such  high  figures  was  originally  pur- 
chased from  the  farmer  at  a  normal 
price,  and  he  is  getting  none  of  the  ex- 


tra profit.  He  cannot,  therefore,  give 
an  impetus  to  the  manufacturing  trades ; 
he  is  not  purchasing  freely  for  himself 
and  family,  because  times  are  relatively 
hard  with  him  and  with  all  other  pro- 
ducers, and  he  cannot  spend  what  he 
has  not  got. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  unnatural 
condition,  caused  by  special  privilege  or 
legal  restrictions,  then  we  shall  find  the 
few  profiting  largely,  with  the  general 
prosperity  greatly  depressed,  and  the 
many  suffering  for  work  and  food. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  conclusion 
to  reach,  reasoning  from  these  premises, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs,  where 
the  powerful  reap  advantage  from 
the  necessities  of  the  many,  is  neither 
new  nor  American.  Ever  since  there 
has  been  a  record  of  the  human  race, 
the  privileged  classes  have  profited 
from  the  pressing  needs  of  the  masses, 
and  always  the  same  monopoly  has 
been  present  as  a  fundamental  cause. 

Only  a  year  or  so  ago  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  told  his  Bible  Class  that  Jo- 
seph was  "a  splendid  type  of  man," 
whom  his  hearers  would  do  well  to 
emulate;  that  he  was  "able,  far-sighted 
and  thrifty;  that  he  grasped  his  oppor- 
tunities and  made  the  most  of  them." 

But  the  young  millionaire  did  not  tell 
his  class  that  in  the  case  of  Joseph  as 
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in  his  own,  position  and  privileges 
secured  by  law  gave  this  "splendid  type 
of  man"  opportunities  that  his  fellow- 
men  were  cut  off  from.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  show  that  if  the  same  oppor- 
tunities were  secured  alike  for  all,  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  one  to  grow 
rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of 
the  many. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  study  what 
Joseph  did  that  so  commended  him  to 
the  young  Standard  Oil  magnate.  To 
know  who  a  man's  heroes  are  is  to 
know  a  man's  ideals,  and  a  man's  ideals 
are  a  man's  self.  So  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  Joseph  was  is  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  young  Mr.  Rockefeller 
would  be. 

Joseph  was  really  a  "sharp  financier," 
as  sharp  as  any  we  have  today.  He 
made  his  great  success  in  "corn"  as 
modern  "far-sighted  and  thrifty"  men 
have  done. 

The  only  record  we  have  of  Joseph  is 
that  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that 
Joseph  knew  that  a  famine  was  coming 
upon  Egypt,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  was  by  storing  up  corn  in  the 
"fat"  years. 

Although  so  recently  one  of  the  "peo- 
ple" himself,  languishing  in  a  jail,  he  did 
not  make  his  knowledge  generally 
known.  He  gave  it  only  to  the  king  and 
his  crowd  of  privileged  ones.  To  them 
he  said,  "Let  them  lay  up  com  under 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh."  In  consequence 
of  this  sage  advice,  Joseph  was  made 
ruler  next  to  Pharaoh,  and  he  "went  out 
over  all  the  land,"  but  no  word  of  warn- 
ing gave  he  to  the  common  people.  Cen- 
turies later  it  was  said  of  one  who  was 
not  "far-sighted  and  thrifty"  that  the 
"common  people  heard  him  gladly."  But 
Joseph's  message  was  for  the  privileged 
few. 

In  Genesis,  47th  chapter,  15-16  verses 
we  are  told  how  Joseph  took  away  part 
of  the  instruments  of  production  when 
the  first  taste  of  the  famine  was  being 
felt.  The  people  managed  to  live  some- 
how through  the  first  year  of  suffering 
by  parting  with  all  their  available  wealth 


and  capital.  But  the  second  year  found 
them  in  worse  plight. 

"All  that  a  man  hath,"  even  himself, 
"will  he  give  for  his  life,"  so  "the  com- 
mon people"  came  to  Joseph  the  thrifty, 
and  said  unto  him,  "We  will  not  hide  it 
from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is 
spent;  my  lord  hath  also  our  herds  of 
cattle;  there  is  naught  left  in  the  sight 
of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands. 
Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  we  and  our  land?  Buy  us 
and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our 
land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh ;  and 
give  us  seed,  and  we  may  live  and  not 
die,  that  the  land  may  not  be  desolate." 

(It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  op- 
pressed Egyptians  saw  that  land  with- 
out a  community  dwelling  upon  it  would 
lose  its  value.) 

"And  Joseph,"  the  "splendid  type  of 
man," — the  first  in  fact  to  understand 
the  land  question — ^was  much  too  keen 
to  buy  slaves ;  he  "bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh;  for  the  Egyptians 
sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the 
famine  prevailed  over  them ;  so  the  land, 
became  Pharaoh's." 

"Then  said  Joseph  unto  the  people; 
Behold  I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and 
your  land  for  Pharaoh.  Lo,  here  is  seed 
for  you  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land."  In 
these  two  statements  Joseph  showed  his 
understanding  of  the  land  question  and 
the  absolute  power  of  the  landlord, 
which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  use. 
He  saw  that  he  who  owned  the  land 
owned  the  people  upon  the  land,  so  "he 
removed  them  from  one  of  the  borders 
of  Egypt  even  unto  the  other  end 
thereof. 

Moreover,  Joseph  the  far-sighted,  in 
'  giving  the  people  seed  to  sow  in  ex- 
change for  their  bodies  and  their  lands, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  modem  sys- 
tem of  Christian  Charity,  with  its  small 
doles  to  the  masses  in  exchange  for  the 
rights  supposedly  accorded  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country. 

High-priced  breadstuflFs,  appalling  un- 
employment and  consequent  want  in 
spite  of  enormous  crops,  are  as  much 
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the  result  of  Josephian  methods  and 
ideals  today  as  they  were  in  those  old 
days  in  Egypt.  It  might  be  well  to  tem- 
per our  admiration  of  this  "splendid  type 


of  man"  with  a  little  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  Joseph's  work,  not  upon 
the  privileged  few,  but  upon  the  op- 
pressed many. 


THE  STORY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  WATER-WORKS 
UNDER  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

By    FRANCIS   MARSHALL    ELLIOTT 


IN  the  year  i860,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
then  a  straggling  desert  town  of  5000 
population,  granted  a  franchise  to 
a  private  water  company,  by  which  the 
city  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
furnishing  the  city's  water  supply  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  without  recom- 
pense or  remuneration  to  the  city.  In- 
deed, the  little  village  thought  itself  well 
rid  of  a  very  troublesome  proposition, 
and,  laughing  in  its  municipal  sleeve, 
soon  forgot  the  incident.  Previous  to 
the  granting  of  this  franchise  the  pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  had  owned  its  water 
supply,  under  the  old  Mexican  pueblo 
laws  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  history  of  Los  Angeles,  from 
1868  to  1898,  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  thirty-year  franchise, 
is  duplicated  in  the  history  of  the 
cities  of  almost  every  state  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  The  first  year's  earnings 
of  the  private  water  company,  with  a 
population  of  5,000,  was  $20,000;  when 
the  franchise  expired  in  1898,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  in  excess  of  100,- 
000,  and  the  earnings  of  the  water  cor- 
poration had  increased  from  a  miserable 
total  of  $20,000  per  annum  to  a  magni- 
ficent total  of  $425,000.  True,  the  cor- 
poration was  giving  poor  service,  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  but  it  had  meanwhile 
acquired  "vested  rights,"  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  its  franchise  demanded  a  re- 
newal of  its  charter  for  an  additional 
-fifty  years,  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  that  under  which  it  was  oper- 
ating, viz:  without  compensation  to  the 


city  whatever.  But  there  were  those 
in  the  city  who  thought  that  a  fifty-year 
exclusive  water  franchise  in  a  city  of 
one  hundred  thousand  souls  was  of  some 
value  to  the  grantee,  and  they  insisted, 
through  the  city  council,  on  securing 
for  the  city  some  compensation,  or  at 
least  some  assurance  of  better  service 
and  a  more  adequate  fire  protection. 
But  the  old  corporation  refused  to  grant 
any  concessions;  it  was  master  of  the 
situation  and  determined  not  only  to 
secure  the  franchise  which  it  desired  but 
to  obtain  it  upon  its  own  terms. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  stub- 
bornly contested  battles  in  the  history 
of  American  municipalities.  Back  and 
forth  through  all  the  courts  of  the  state, 
the  contest  waged ;  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  the  ensuing  three 
years'  litigation  in  which  the  corporation 
involved  the  city.  The  Los  Angeles 
water  fight  became  an  issue  in  state  pol- 
itics, for  the  corporation  fought  to  con- 
trol the  courts  of  the  state.  Be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  state 
and  the  state  courts  as  well,  that  the 
city  finally  won  the  victory  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  city  might  impose  such 
conditions  and  limitations  as  she  saw 
fit  in  granting  or  in  renewing  franchises. 
Meanwhile  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
city  again  assuming  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  water  plant, 
had  grown  up;  people  were  wearying 
of  the  tyrannical  methods  of  the  private 
corporation;  its  methods  and  its  actions 
had  become  intolerable,  and  the  course 
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it  had  pursued  had  jeopardized  the  best 
interests  of  the  city,  indeed,  had  threat- 
ened the  growth  and  future  prosperity 
of  a  thriving  metropolis. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  sentiment  for  munici- 
pal ownership,  which  had  appeared  early 
in  the  fight,  as  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a 
man's  hand  in  the  corporation  sky,  now 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  cyclone, 
and  when  the  city  had  won  its  fight  for 
regulation,  the  people  were  ripe  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

The  private  corporation  now  loudly 
prayed  for  a  franchise  upon  almost  any 
conceivable  terms  which  the  city  might 
name,  but  the  city  would  have  none  of 
it.  It  was  launched  upon  a  campaign 
of  municipal  ownership  and  the  corpor- 
ation, scenting  the  drift  of  things,  bowed 
to  the  inevitable  and  consented  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  last  stand  of  a  beaten  and  de- 
feated public  foe.  The  corporation 
named  an  exorbitant  price  ($2,000,000) 
for  its  plant,  now  antiquated  and  badly 
out  of  repair  after  three  years  of  ne- 
glect. Every  device  and  every  argu- 
ment known  to  private  vested  interests 
were  used  in  the  following  campaign. 
The  people  were  assured  from  press 
and  forum  that  the  water  plant  was  a 
losing  venture ;  the  exorbitant  price  was 
pointed  out;  nor  did  the  opponents  of 
municipal  ownership  forget  to  point  out 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  plant. 
It  would  require  millions  of  money  and 
bankrupt  the  city  to  undertake  the  res- 
urrection and  reconstruction  of  the 
city's  water  system;  only  the  vast 
credit  of  private  enterprise  was  equal 
to  so  gigantic  a  task.  Vituper- 
ation and  villification  of  any  person  in 
private  or  public  life  who  dared  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  public  ownership 
was  the  common  fate ;  and  yet  when  the 
fateful  day  arrived,  and  the  last  ballot 
had  been  cast  and  counted,  public  own- 
ership had  won  by  a  majority  of  five  to 
one. 

Thus,  after  a  three  years'  struggle, 
which   began   in   an   effort   to  regulate 


the  affairs  of  a  private  corporation  and 
ended  in  actual  public  ownership,  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  found  themselves 
once  more  in  possession  of  their  own. 
They  had  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain and  were  now  in  a  position  to  ver- 
ify or  to  refute  the  predictions  of  their 
corporate  opponents.  At  least  they  were 
masters  of  their  own  destiny,  with  no 
private  interests  to  say  them  nay. 

The  city  entered  upon  its  possession 
of  the  water  plant  in  February,  1902, 
and  a  paragraph  from  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners may  be  pertinent  to  this  part  of 
our  story;  it  is  as  follows: 

**It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  fitting 
that  this  report  should  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  water  company  and  the  city, 
which  arose  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  contract  and  was  carried  on 
for  over  three  years,  in  many  actions, 
in  all  the  courts  having  jurisdiction,  and 
involving  many  difficult  questions  of  law 
and  equity.  This  controversy  has  been 
terminated  by  the  taking  over  of  the 
works  by  the  city  at  the  agreed  price  of 
$2,000,000,  and  the  settlement  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  citizens,  as 
shown  by  their  votes  of  over  Hve  to  one, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  the  water  bonds. 

*'It  is  well,  however,  to  seriotisly  con- 
sider and  take  to  heart  the  unmistakable 
lesson  taught  by  the  whole  history  of 
this  transaction,  beginning  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  contract  in  1868  and  end- 
ing with  the  payment  of  the  price  for 
the  works  in  1901 ;  and  thai  lesson  is  the 
unztnsdom  and  the  danger  of  yielding  up 
for  any  consideration  or  to  any  person 
the  7niinicipal  control  of  the  waters 
which  the  city  oums  and  has  always 
owned,*' 

That  paragraph  was  written  in  the 
wisdom  of  past  experience.  How  in- 
finitely greater  the  truths  there  ex- 
pressed seem,  in  view  of  the  city's  fu- 
ture seven  year's  experience. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1902  and 
ending  with  the  last  fiscal  year  of  1908, 
we   get  the   following  results,   for   the 
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seven  years  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation,  as  compiled  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  city  auditor  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles: 


Disbursements. 

iDcludinc:  op- 

erating expen- 

Receipts from  all 

ses,  mainten- 

Net profits. 

flouTces 

ance,  interest, 

and  sinkinur 

fund. 

1909 

$456,317.8S 

$117,369.99 

$338,955.54 

1903 

614,964.99 

189,501.09 

431,763,83 

1904 

779,978.39 

965,309.80 

507,675.59 

1905 

906,933.01 

309,398.48 

603,904.53 

1906 

983,757.76 

449,437.61 

541,390.15 

190T 

1,058,989.91 

349,117.99 

716,871.99 

1906 

1,103,394.14 

347,674.75 

755,719.99 

Totel 

15,895,934.19 

$1,999,794.94 

$3,897,910.85 

In  addition  to  the  actual  net  earnings 
on  the  city  water  plant  of  $3,897,210.85 
for  the  seven  years  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  city  plant  furnished  free  water 
to  the  city  for  street  sprinkling,  sewer- 
flushing,  schools,  fire  purposes,  city 
buildings,  and  for  parks,  which,  had  the 
city  been  compelled  to  purchase  of  a 
private  corporation,  would  have  cost  the 
people  $811,948.91,  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  The  city  furnishes  an  average  of 
forty  destitute  families  free  water  and 
to  all  charitable  institutions  the  city  fur- 
nishes water  at  a  discount  of  85  per 
cent 

And  this  magnificant  showing  is  made 
in  the  face  of  a  cut  in  the  rates  which 
the  city  found  in  force  when  it  took  pos- 
session, amounting  to  forty  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  the  old  private  corpora- 
tion's schedule  was  twenty  cents  per 
hundred  cubic  feet  for  the  first  2,000 
feet  and  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  cubic 
feet  for  all  over  2,000,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $1.00  per  month.  The  city  rate 
is  seven  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet  and 
the  minimum  is  seventy-five  cents  per 
month.  The  flat  rates  have  been  re- 
duced   approximately   twelve   per   cent. 

This  saving  of  forty  per  cent,  based 
on  the  last  year's  gross  earnings  of  the 
plant  for  water  sales,  leaves  the  neat  sum 
of  $378,217.75  in  the  water  users'  pock- 
ets, and  taking  the  average  water  sales 


for  the  seven  years  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, we  get  a  total  saving  by  reduction 
in  rates  of  $2,358,374.06. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  saving,  the 
city  has  reinvested  the  net  earnings  of 
the  water  plant,  amounting  as  shown  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  city  auditor,  to 
$3,897,210.85,  in  extensions  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  building  g^eat  storage  reservoirs, 
in  new  equipment,  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  more  abundant  water  supply; 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  city  has 
grown  from  a  population  of  100,000  in 
1898,  when  the  water  fight  started,  to 
a  metropolis  of  more  than  300,000  souls 
in  1908. 

The  growth  of  the  water  plant  under 
municipal  ownership  is  best  told  by  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  city  en- 
gineer's annual  report  for  the  past  seven 
years.  When  the  city  took  over  the 
plant  in  1901  it  acquired  325  miles  of 
iron  pipe  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
In  November  of  the  year  following, 
there  were  26,076  services  installed. 
Since  then  the  rate  of  growth  has  been 
as  follows: 


1002 

Pipe  added  9S.40  miles 

Service  in 

com 

.26.070 

100s 

40.57      •* 

** 

80,078 

1904 

87.68      " 

*• 

** 

89.558 

1005 

41.28      " 

** 

'* 

46,166 

1900 

40.08      *• 

" 

*• 

52,150 

1907 

52.08      •* 

" 

•* 

56.141 

1908 

40,78      " 

*• 

" 

59.428 

Tl.  pipe  added,  282.81  miles.        Consumers  added.  88,877 

In  the  year  1904,  the  city  voted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  an  issue 
of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $487,500  for  the 
purchase  of  the  West  Los  Angeles 
Water  Company  Plant,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  reservoir.  By 
this  move  the  city  acquired  all  water 
rights  and  property  within  the  corpor- 
ate limits  of  the  city;  she  added  26.65 
miles  of  water  main  to  her  system  and 
increased  her  revenue  $100,000  per  an- 
num. 

A  brief  summary  of  seven  years  of 
municipal  ownership  gives  the   follow- 
ing net  results: 
Net    profits    expended    in 
extensions   and   improve- 
ments     $3,897,210.85 
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Left  in  pockets  of  consum- 
ers acc't  decreased  rates.  2,358,374.06 

Saved  to  tax  payers  acc't 
free  water  for  all  city  use     811,948.91 


Total  net  saving  of  muni- 
cipal plant  for  seven  years$6,o67,533.82 

Nor  IS  this  all;  the  city 
now  owns  a  plant  whose 
present  tangible  assets,  in- 
cluding supply  and  distri- 
bution systems,  lands, 
reservoirs,  and  pumping 
stations  are  valued  at  . .  .$6,000,000.00 

Annual  net  earnings  of 
$600,000  capitalized  at 
5  per  cent 12,000,000.00 


Actual  cash  value  of  muni- 
cipal water  system   $18,000,000.00 

This  valuation  does  not  include  the 
city's  water  rights,  which  are  enormous. 
The  total  indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
city  in  accomplishing  this  pleasing  re- 
sult is  represented  by  the  two  bond  is- 
sues previously  mentioned,  aggregating 
$2487,500. 

When  the  city  assumed  ownership  of 
the  water  system  the  daily  consumption 
per  patron  was  300  gallons.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  old  private  corporation 
to  encourage  extravagant  wastefulness 
by  water  consumers,  because  the  sole 
aim  and  object  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion was  "dividends,"  and  the  more 
water  used  the  greater  the  earnings  of 
the  company.  The  effect  of  this  policy 
can  well  be  imagined  when  it  is  known 
that  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
the  city  was  exceedingly  limited  and  that 
the  estimates  of  engineers  of  authority 
placed  a  positive  limit  upon  the  growth 
and  ultimate  population  of  the  city, 
based  upon  the  then  known  visible 
water  supply. 

The  city  entered  upon  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  education  of  its  citizenship  up- 
on the  conservation  of  the  city's  water 
supply  and  the  economical  use  of  the 
water  furnished ;  free  meters  were  every- 
where supplied  as  fast  as  they  could 
be     installed.       Lectures     were     given 


throughout  the  city  on  the  cultivation 
and  irrigation  of  lawns,  gardens,  and 
parks;  thousands  of  columns  of  news- 
paper space  were  used  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  the  result  that  the  city  engin- 
eer's report  for  the  year  1908  shows 
that  the  daily  consumption  per  patron 
has  been  reduced  from  300  gallons  per 
day,  in  1902,  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
gallons  in  1908,  thus  making  the  same 
amount  of  water  perform  three  times 
the  service  under  municipal  ownership 
as  did  the  same  amount  of  water  under 
private  ownership. 

When  you  mention  to  an  Angelonian 
the  old  stock  arguments  against  muni- 
cipal ownership,  of  the  city  going  bank- 
rupt in  a  business  venture  of  this  char- 
acter, he  points  triumphantly  to  the  facts 
here  related.  Should  you  persist  and 
insist  that  public  officials  would  make 
political  foot-balls  of  public  utilities  en- 
trusted to  their  administration,  he  points 
significantly  to  those  sections  of  the  city 
charter  which  provide  for 'the  "Initia- 
tive," "Referendum,"  and  "Recall,"  and 
pointedly  but  politely  informs  you  that 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  voter,  and  not  the 
official,  is  the  master  of  the  situation. 

If  you  still  insist  that  the  public  own- 
ership and  operation  of  public  utilities 
will  result  in  building  up  an  indefensi- 
ble, undefeatable,  political  machine,  he 
points  out  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  city's  service  is  employed  under 
the  strictest  of  civil  service  regulations 
and  that  no  elected  official,  subject  to 
the  Recall,  would  dare  monkey  with  the 
civil  service  list,  for  reasons  perfectly 
apparent  to  even  the  casual  observer. 

About  this  time  the  disgusted  Angel- 
onian will  turn  upon  you  and  tell  you 
that  not  only  is  municipal  ownership  a 
financial  success  under  his  observation 
and  experience,  but  that  it  has  resulted 
in  a  quickened  and  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic conscience;  an  awakening  of  the  cit- 
izen to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  to  which  he  was  a  stranger 
before  the  advent  of  the  city  in  public 
business  affairs  which  enlisted  and  com- 
manded his  attention  and  support.     He 
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will  tell  you  that  just  in  proportion  as 
you  increase  the  public  business,  just  in 
that  proportion  you  increase  the  interest 
of  the  average  citizen  in  good  govern- 
ment. 

He  will  tell  you  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  public  education  and  agitation 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  municipal 
water  i^ant,  Los  Angeles,  of  which  he 
is  so  justly  proud,  would  not  today  be 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  west- 


ern world  in  her  municipal  accomplish- 
ments. He  will  tell  you  that  without 
this  education  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  Los  Angeles  would 
never  have  launched  upon  the  gigantic 
undertaking  known  as  the  "Owens  Riv- 
er Project,'*  an  enterprise  which  for 
sheer  audacity  and  financial  magnitude, 
outshines  any  municipal  undertaking  in 
the  history  of  American  municipalities. 


OUR    TOWN 

By    BRUNO    BECKHARD 


BOSTON,  1916 


1.  "A  movement  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  people.  It  is  non-partisan,  non- 
sectional,  non-denominational. 

2.  **It  stands  for  a  plan  in  place  of  leaving 
all  to  chance  and  impulse. 

3.  "It  stands  for  the  best,  and  only  the  best, 
always,  everywhere.  In  our  civic  life,  our  social 
life,  our  religious  life.  It  stands  for  the  best 
plan  possible  for  Boston  as  a  whole  and  for 
every  part  of  Boston. 

4.  **Better  health,  better  homes,  better  busi- 
ness, better  schools,  better  recreation,  better 
archiecture,  better  government,  better  churches, 
better  dtisenship, — it  is  to  secure  these  that  the 
movement  is  organised.  Plans  to  rid  the  city  of 
epidemic  diseases,  to  better  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  to  locate  the  schools  near  the  park,  to  im- 
prove the  libraries  and  the  lecture  system,  to  ar- 
range citizenship  clubs  for  the  boys, — all  are  a 
part  of  the  program. 

The  imagination  of  one  age  makes 
the  progress  of  the  next.  The  man 
who  dreams  of  better  things  takes  the 
first  step  toward  their  realization.  No 
less  truly  does  the  community  which 
contemplates  improvement  give  birth 
thereby  to  its  newer  self. 

On  the  assumption  that  progress 
throughout  all  history  has  followed  a 
definite  cycle,  always  starting  with  and 
dependent  on  a  commercial  increase,  it 
has  for  some  years  been  pointed  out 
that  a  new  cycle  was  due  to  begin.  It 
is  therefore  doubly  interesting  to  find  in 
this  country  today  a  movement  which 
undoubtedly  points  to  an  increased 
commercial  development — and  does  so 
with  a  conscious  knowledge  of  other 
progress  to  follow. 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth 


5.  "  'Boston,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  ideal 
city  In  1915'  is  the  motto  and  watchword  of  the 
movement. 

6.  "It  expects  the  unselfish  Investment  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
behalf   of   every    other   Individual    member. 

7.  "One  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  the  ideas  of  the  city  with  its  activi- 
ties ;  to  get  all  the  different  brains  of  the  city 
working  on  one  plan,  and  all  the  different  organi- 
zations of  the  city  occupied  In  carrying  it  out. 

8.  "It  will  hold  an  exposition  in  November, 
which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  reveal  the  prog- 
ress of  the  past,  the  purposes  of  the  present,  and 
the  hope  of  the  future  in  every  phase  of  our 
city's  life." 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
1915  office.  6  Beacon  Street.  Telephone,  Hay- 
market  1916. 

century  found  us,  so  to  speak,  in  our 
teens,  a  period  in  which  we  often  con- 
fused our  growing  pains  and  our  prog- 
ress. The  present  decade  has  been 
largely  a  period  of  transition,  of  reali- 
zation if  you  prefer.  We  begin  to  ap- 
preciate our  powers,  our  resources,  and 
we  seek  a  means  of  transmission,  a 
place,  a  function.  We  find  ourselves 
with  inland  cities  in  the  heart  of  the 
grain  country,  with  the  manufacturing 
centres  and  with  great  available  sea- 
ports,— and  it  suddenly  comes  home  to 
us,  that  when  we  were  in  school  we 
heard  something  about  the  inter-rela- 
tion of  these  places,  but  we  have  been 
so  busy  since,  that  it  has  almost  slipped 
our  memory.  So  we  go  to  the  school- 
master, or  the  minister,  or  the  doctor,  or 
the  library,  or  the  club,  or  whatever  we 
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consider  the  all-knowing  centre  of 
things,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  great 
idea  and  possible  of  development.  Then 
we  call  a  meeting  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  minister,  the  doctor  and  the 
library  and  the  club — and  the  other 
business  men  that  make  up  the  city,  and 
almost  before  we  know  it  we  have  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  city. 
Not  only  do  we  find  that  by  careful  or- 
ganization, by  specializing,  by  using  our 
local  resources,  we  have  created  a  new 
market  for  our  products  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  we  have  a  live  city  that  is 
worth  living  in. 

You  see,  we  don't  sit  up  and  say :  Go 
to,  we  will  have  a  commercial  increase 
so  that  we  may  be  ready  for  progress 
in  other  directions.  Not  at  all.  We 
simply  find  that  instead  of  having 
pretty  much  all  the  available  market  as 
we  have  been  thinking — and  worrying 
about — ^all  these  years,  we  have  simply 
been  looking  for  the  market  in  the 
wrong  place  ,and  here  is  one  waiting  for 
us  at  our  very  door.  And  so  as  we  sur- 
vey our  cities  today  we  find  a  network  of 
organizations  that  are  laying  the  found- 
ations for  a  great  commercial  growth. 
In  some  cases  we  find  the  purely  Civic 
Improvement  Association,  doing  tasks 
beyond  its  earliest  dreams  (and  not  al- 
ways sure  how  it  all  happened) ;  more 
frequently  we  find  the  Business  Men's 
Association,  with  its  adjunct,  the 
Travelling  Party,  and  again  we  find  an 
amalgamation  of  business  organizations 
which  have  buried  an  ancient  feud  in 
the  hope  of  the  new  market.  The  form 
varies,  the  motive  varies,  but  the 
new  growth  is  sure.  St.  Paiil 
and  Minneapolis  seek  a  road  to  the  sea, 
Salem  and  Lynn  seek  new  harbor  fa- 
cilities, St.  Louis  looks  to  new  river- 
ways,  New  Orleans  seeks  new  connec- 
tions; and  so  up  and  down  the  map  we 
find  this  movement  of  a  new  conscious 
growth. 

The  two  most  striking  examples  of 
the  new  civic  awakening  are  found,  cu- 
riously enough,  in  our  two  most  widely 


separated  cities,  Los  Angeles  and  Bos- 
ton. For  the  second  time  in  its  history, 
Boston,  so  situated  as  to  be  out  of  every 
logical  trade  route,  save  possibly  one, 
must  fight  to  maintain  the  position  that 
accident  first  bestowed.  Los  Angeles, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  a  new  opportunity 
for  a  southern  Pacific  port.  And  so  we 
find  the  Los  Angeles  of  the  East  and 
Boston  of  the  West  brought  side  by 
side  in  a  race  for  self-development. 
And  both  set  their  day  of  reckoning  at 
the  same  date. 

It  has  remained  for  Boston,  however, 
to  set  the  new  standard  of  community 
progress,  not  only  by  the  scope  of  its 
imagination  and  the  determination  with 
which  it  seeks  the  final  realization,  but 
also  because  in  planning  its  new 
growth  it  provides  not  only  for  com- 
mercial increase,  but  for  other  progress 
as  well. 

More  than  any  city  heretofore  the 
City  of  the  Forefathers  is  building  for 
its  descendants.  It  does  not  plan  a 
boom;  instead,  it  plans  a  plan.  It  be- 
lieves that  once  its  growth  is  placed  in 
proper  lines,  progress  will  come  irre- 
istibly  of  itself.  Therefore  the  organi- 
zation of  men  who  have  begun  to  crys- 
tallize their  imaginings  is  working  for 
"a  comprehensive  working  plan  by 
191 5,"  a  foundation  on  which  the  city 
of  the  future  shall  grow.  First  and 
foremost,  says  Boston — 1915,  we  must 
have  an  accounting  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal resources  of  the  city;  secondly, 
we  must  find  out  what  is  being  done  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  city;  and  thirdly, 
we  must  bring  all  the  resources  of  the 
city  to  bear  on  such  work  as  makes  for 
our  common  progress.  To  bring  home  to 
the  city  the  result  of  this  work,  it  is 
planned  to  have  an  exhibition  each  year, 
up  to  1915,  and  in  that  year  to  have  the 
city  itself  an  exhibition, — its  houses  and 
factories,  its  streets  and  public  works,  its 
parks  and  buildings,  its  hopes  and  func- 
tions. Toward  this  end  Boston — 19 15 
places    itself   on    a   platform    of  such 
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changes  as  will  tend  to  give  the  city  in 
time  whatever  of  the  best  that  any  city 
anywhere  possesses. 

Five  years  ago  such  a  program 
would  have  been  laughed  at;  it  is  still 
laughed  at — ^but  it  is  a  wry  laugh. 
Five  years  ago  the  plan  for  a  City  Club 
was  laughed  at — an  inclusive  club  of  all 
men  interested  in  the  city's  welfare.  It 
seemed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  club 
with  dues  low  enough  to  allow  anybody 
in  could  ever  have  any  standing.  To- 
day the  Boston  City  Club  has  three 
thousand  members — and  it  is  onei  of 
the  strongest  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
in  the  last  two  years  no  significant 
event  has  taken  place  that  could  not  be 
traced  to  a  meeting  in  the  City  Qub. 
And  the  dues  are  fifteen  dollars. 

When  the  City  Club  laugh  had  disap- 
peared, came  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce laugh.  The  cause  of  this  hilarity 
was  the  plan  to  combine  all  the  business 
organizations  of  the  city,  and  some  of 
them  were  in  pretty  poor  shape,  into 
one  thoroughly  eflfective  body.  Why,  it 
was  impossible!  It  was — ^but  it  was 
done.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  today  a  total  membership  oi 
over  3,000,  and  is  the  greatest  com- 
mercial body  in  any  city  in  the  country. 

It  rarely  occurs  to  the  casual  observer 
that  these  two  organizations  have  two 
distinct  and  yet  co-related  functions. 
The  City  Qub,  however,  is  where 
things  are  talked  about,  planned,  and 
formed.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
where  things  are  done.  Both  are  more 
democratic  in  conception  than  any  ^simi- 
lar  organization  elsewhere.  But  both 
have  their  limitations.  A  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whatever  its  intentions, 
must  be  essentially  a  business  men's  or- 
ganization, and  a  Club,  no  matter  how 
inclusive,  must  still  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  big  do  they  fail,  but  be- 
cause their  very  nature  prevents  their 
being  big  enough. 

Hence  "Boston — 1915."    It  is  the  City 


Club  idea  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce idea,  and — more  democracy. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  ungrouped,  for  the  people  who 
cannot  be  classified,  who  can  respond  in 
gross  only  to  the  call  of  citizens.  It  is 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  they  hope  for 
and  what  they  can  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  what  their  work 
and  that  of  others  can  accomplish  that 
the  others  alone  cannot. 

There  are,  naturally,  personalities 
behind  this  movement,  conspicuous 
personalities,  but  they  are  for  our  pur- 
poses of  minor  importance.  Their  work 
must  be  considered  apart  from  them — it 
is  big  enough  for  that.  Their  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful business  men  who  have  faith  in 
their  idea  that  the  only  real  progress  of 
the  city  must  come  through  the  advance 
of  the  whole  city.  Their  bigness  stands 
out  in  their  realization  of  the  human  na- 
ture of  their  problem.  With  that  start 
the  matter  leaves  their  hands.  They  are 
merely  organizing  the  city  to  grow,  but 
its  growth  depends  not  on  them,  but  on 
the  city  itself. 

And  so  the  city  of  contradictions  adds 
one  more  to  the  list,  and  from  its  chaos 
produces  the  hope  of  a  plan.  It  recog- 
nizes, what  so  many  of  our  cities  are 
afraid  to  see,  that  other  places  have  done 
their  work  better,  but  it  knows  that  with 
proper  use  of  its  resources  it  can 
stand  with  the  best.  It  recog- 
nizes— and  here  again  it  rises  above  its 
neighbors — ^that  its  resources  are  not 
now  being  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  recognizes — and  here  fortunately,  it 
is  not  alone — ^the  fundamental  truth 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men,  politically 
or  personally,  can  help  the  city  to  what 
only  the  city  can  do  for  itself;  that 
there  is  no  limit  one  way  or  the  other  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city 
other  than  the  desire  of  the  citizens 
themselves.  And  in  this  one  thing  lies 
the  great  hope  of  the  Boston — 1915 
movement:  that  whatever  the  wishes  of 
the  founders  of  the  movement,  whatever 
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the  attitude  of  their  friends  or  of  their     Boston's  own  expression  of  what  Bos- 
enemies,  "Boston — 1915"     can    succeed     ton  means, 
and  will  succeed  only  as,  yet  wholly  as 


EUGENICS:  A  NOBLER  BREED  OF  MEN 

By  ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT,  Ph.D. 


Heredity  and  environment  are  mighty 
forces  in  the  shaping  of  every  individ- 
ual. The  conquest  of  environment  pro- 
ceeds apace,  and  must  continue:  the 
time  is  ripe  for  wider,  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  mysterious  potency — 
heredity — fundamentally  affecting  every 
human  life. 

Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard's 
new  President,  represents  the  fifth  gen- 
eration of  his  family  in  the  inner  con- 
trol of  the  Harvard  corporation,  and  the 
sixth  generation  of  disting^uished  grad- 
uates. "What  a  magnificent  address 
Bishop  H — gave  the  students  of — ^Uni- 
versity today!"  I  remarked.  Note  the 
reply  I  received :  "True ;  that  man  is  the 
product  of  the  focusing  of  four  genera- 
tions of  culture  and  refinement." 

"I  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  great  preci- 
pice," lamented  the  best  known  social 
worker  in  our  city,  "and  can  only  pick 
up  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  muti- 
lated fragments  of  humanity  as  they 
come  crashing  hopelessly  down.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  stand  up  yonder  at  the 
source  and  keep  men  from  taking  the 
awful  leap,  what  inspiration  there  would 
be  in  such  a  work  of  life-saving!" 

Think  a  moment  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  institutions  that  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  of  grace  are  "lined  up"  at 
the  base  of  the  precipice  devoting  their 
years  of  infinite  toil  to  the  task  of  res- 
cuing a  few  bits  from  the  speeding  cur- 
rent of  human  wreckage,  powerless  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  current  itself, 
scarcely  daring  to  dream  that  its  flow 
may  ever  be  wholly  stopped.  Take  your 
station  in  the  midst  of  any  great  city. 
Observe  the  efforts  for  up-lift  put  forth 
by  Salvation  Army,  Rescue  Home,  So- 


cial Settlement,  Penitentiary,  by  the 
great  Christian  Church  itself.  How  im- 
potent seem  the  devoted  labors  of  multi- 
plied institutions  when  actual  results 
are  measured  against  the  infinite  need 
of  human  society;  how  far  removed 
we  seem  to  be  from  the  fountain  head. 

The  altruism  of  even  the  best  of  the 
race  is  sadly  deficient  in  its  noblest  di- 
mension,— it  is  not  projected  into  pos- 
terity. "Why  should  I  plant  an  oak," 
complains  Mr.  Mercenary  Man,  "which 
will  require  centuries  for  growth?  My 
children?  Let  my  children  look  after 
their  own  trees!" 

There  is  indeed  just  now  an  awaken- 
ing consciousness  of  the  value  to  pos- 
terity of  our  vast  forest  reserves,  our 
coal  fields,  and  well-bred  live  stock. 
This  belated  social  consciousness  is  good 
and  is  fraught  with  hope.  But  it  will  be 
utterly  inadequate  to  save  our  nation 
and  advance  essential  civilization  unless 
it  shall  be  broadened  and  deepened  and 
intensified  until  it  shall  embrace  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  greatest  na- 
tional asset  of  any  nation  consists  of  its 
men  and  its  women,  and  that  all  devices 
of  government,  all  contrivances  of 
wealth  production,  all  possibilities  of 
material  resources  possess  only  a  "bor- 
rowed importance  as  they  minister  to 
the  well-being  of  flesh  and  blood."  Se- 
rious contemplation  of  our  vast  natural 
and  acquired  resources  impresses  one 
with  the  thought  that  America  ought  to 
produce  the  best  men  in  the  world. 

Shall  we  spend  millions  in  the  refor- 
estation of  wide-stretching  arieas  and 
give  no  collective  thought  to  our  na- 
tion's young  citizenship?  Is  it  rational 
for  the  state  to  lay  all  science  under  trib- 
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ute  to  produce  a  perfect  breed  of  cattle, 
guarding  from  disease  and  providing 
the  best  possible  food  supply,  while  ut- 
terly abandoning  ignorant  and  vicious 
men  and  women  to  their  dangerous  de- 
vices and  capricious  whims  in  respect  of 
the  nation's  progeny?  An  outraged 
posterity  cries  out:  "Ye  tithe  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left  undone 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  faith." 

We  stand  face  to  face  with  an  im- 
perious demand  of  the  age:  Take  heed 
that  ye  breed  a  better  and  a  nobler  race 
of  men! 

This  is  enjoined  by  civic  and  national 
considerations,  by  individual  and  social 
ethics,  by  the  dictates  of  religion,  and 
by  the  certain  call  of  posterity. 

We  witness  today  the  modest  begin- 
nings of  a  new  science  whose  summutn 
bonum  is  finally  to  be  nothing  less  than 
the  rearing  of  thoroughbred  human  be- 
ings. Of  this  most  modern  of  sciences, 
still  in  the  formative  period.  Sir  Francis 
Galton  may  deservedly  be  called  the  fa- 
ther. A  statement  from  his  pen  supplies 
our  preliminary  definition:  "Eugenics 
is  the  science  which  deals  with  all  in- 
fluences that  improve  the  inborn  qual- 
ities of  the  race :  also  with  those  that  de- 
velop them  to  the  utmost  advantage." 

Galton  has  contributed  the  most  im- 
portant papers  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
eugenics,  and  his  great  name  carries 
much  authority  in  the  world  of  science. 
He  made  important  contributions  before 
the  Sociological  Society  of  London,  of 
which  Hon.  James  Bryce  was  first  pres- 
ident. A  few  of  those  participating  in 
the  discussions  were  Dr.  Maudsley,  Ben- 
jamin Kidd,  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  Lady  Welby.  It 
was  through  Galton's  profound  interest 
and  personal  generosity  that  the  Re- 
search Fellowship  in  National  Eugenics 
has  been  established  in  London  Univer- 
sity. Numerous  forces  will  doubtless 
conspire  to  make  England  alert  to  avail 
herself  of  any  national  advantages  that 
may  follow  the  serious  study  and  wide 
dissemination  of  this  new  science. 


The  American  government  is  also 
showing  itself  alert  to  this  most  vital 
subject.  Among  recent  far-reaching  ac- 
tivities of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
none  will  shed  a  farther  gleam  than  the 
appointment  of  an  unusually  strong 
committee  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
"§aving  of  civilization."  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Charles 
Woodruff,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  and 
J.  E.  Gilbert  comprise  the  committee. 
Here  is  a  most  significant  indication 
that  the  subject  of  eugenics  will  be  ac- 
corded the  expert  consideration  and  dig- 
nified place  that  its  name  and  aim  im- 
peratively demand. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  thus  pointed- 
ly states  the  central  problem:  "Can  we 
formulate  practical  plans  that  might 
lead  to  the  breeding  of  better  men  and 
better  women?"  The  transcendent  im- 
portance of  the  subject  must  be  abso- 
lutely self-evident  to  every  thoughful 
mind.  The  national  wastes  consequent 
upon  impoverished  soils,  spoliation  of 
forest  reserves,  and  low-bred  live  stock 
are  not  worthy  for  one  moment  to  be 
compared  to  the  reckless  squandering  of 
our  nation's  best  and  truest  assets — ^her 
men  and  women  and  her  boys  and  girls 
— by  the  process  of  our  ignorant,  un- 
reasoned, often  wholly  demoralizing  pro- 
creation and  rearing  of  children. 

One  glance  at  the  pathological  ele- 
ments of  American  society — insanity,  in- 
ebriety, pauperism,  conjugal  infelicity, 
congenital  crime,  suicide,  and  other 
forms  of  degeneracy — one  single  glance 
discovers  wasted  resources  that  com- 
pletely baffle  computation. 

Sound  reason  dictates  that  much  if  not 
most  of  this  waste  may  in  future  be 
avoided.  Society  is  just  beginning, 
drowsily  as  yet,  to  rub  open  the  eyes  of 
self-consciousness;  it  is  just  beginning 
to  apprehend,  however  dimly,  the  vast 
possibilities  of  collective,  purposive  ac- 
tion looking  to  man's  conquest  over 
his  own  lower  self,  to  the  conscious  elim- 
ination of  the  irrational  and  pathologi- 
cal in  the  selective  process  of  marriage 
and  the  family,  and  to  the  definite  per- 
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petuation  of  those  traits  and  qualities 
most  worthy  to  be  preserved  and  mag- 
nified through  a  hundred  generations. 

Practical  difficulties  of  colossal  pro- 
portions stand  in  the  way  of  the  wide  ap- 
plication of  the  science  of  eugenics  in 
enlightened  society.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  purely  academic  elabor- 
ation of  the  subject  will  be  of  slight  con- 
sequence. The  initial  difficulty  to  be 
confronted  is  the  present  very  imperfect 
state  of  knowledge  even  among  our  best 
authorities  concerning  the  laws  of  her- 
edity. The  first  important  step  in  any 
method  of  procedure  must  be  the  "dis- 
semination of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  heredity,  so  far  as  they  are  surely 
known,  and  promotion  of  their  further 
study."  Meanwhile,  to  employ  Galton's 
illustration  from  animal  life,  "All  crea- 
tures would  agree  that  it  was  better  to 
be  healthy  than  sick,  vigorous  than 
weak,  well-fitted  than  ill-fitted  for  their 
part  in  life;  in  short  that  it  was  better 
to  be  good  than  bad  specimens  of  their 
kind,  whatever  that  kind  might  be.  So 
with  men." 

The  questions  of  heredity,  complex 
and  often  baflFling  as  they  have  been 
hitherto,  are  in  America  rendered  more 
intricate  by  the  highly  demotic  char- 
acter of  our  population, — a  character 
that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  simplifying 
in  most  recent  years  while  immigration 
statistics  continue  to  reveal  new  ethnic 
aspects  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Doubtless  a  very  serious  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  any  rapid  accom- 
plishment of  the  aims  of  eugenics  will 
be  found  in  those  social  habits  and  con- 
ventions, apparently  attached  to  our  civ- 
ilization, that  are  not  in  harmony  with 
such  aims.  These  have  crystallized  into 
customs,  and  in  some  instances  are  pro- 
tected and  perpetuated  by  the  taboo  and 
even  by  a  mawkish  sentimentalism.  The 
romantic  family  was  doubtless  a  notable 
advance  over  the  so-called  religious-pro- 
prietary family  in  the  evolution  of  in- 
stitutions; but  there  is  no  reason  among 
enlightened  people  why  an  ultra-roman- 
ticism should  be  permitted  to  exclude 


rational  choices  and  ethical  considera- 
tions from  a  realm  where  they  are  so 
sorely  needed.  Sound  reason  and  en- 
during morality  in  marriage  and  the 
family  are  among  the  axioms  of  euge- 
nics. Widely  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
the  true  ethical  family,  as  defined  by 
Professor  Giddings,  must  itself  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  "The  true  ethi- 
cal family  is  established,"  he  wrote, 
"only  by  the  marriage  of  a  man  and  wo- 
man who,  in  all  sincerity,  believe  that 
their  union  is  justified  by  a  concurrence 
of  four  things,  jiamely:  an  unmistak- 
able afiFection,  compounded  about  equal- 
ly of  passion,  admiration,  and  respect; 
physical  fitness  for  parenthood;  ability 
to  maintain  a  respectable  and  pleasant 
home ;  and  a  high  sense  of  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  transmitting  their  qual- 
ities and  their  culture  to  their  children." 

Perhaps  the  subtlest  foe  to  applied 
eugenics  will  be  found  in  various  types 
of  pseudo-eugenics.  Sensational  writ- 
ers and  shallow-minded  agitators  will 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  exploit 
their  particular  nostrums  or  "cults,"  of 
"affinities"  and  kindred  forms  of  dan- 
gerous nonsense.  Many  a  morbid  and 
erotic  mind  will  mistake  the  thin  shell 
for  the  kernel  of  the  science,  which  may 
well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such 
friends. 

Eugenics  will  never  degrade  men  and 
women  into  mere  human  animals ;  it  will 
never  divorce  itself  from  history,  or  so- 
ciology, or  religion  in  order  to  champion 
free  love,  or  promiscuity  in  marriage,  or 
any  of  the  train  of  heresies  its  false 
friends  will  suavely  urge.  To  break 
violently  with  the  great  past  of  the  race 
would  be  to  do  violence  to  reason  itself 
and  to  heap  discredit  upon  any  scheme, 
however  plausible;  such  likewise  would 
be  the  eflFect  of  disregarding  the  persis- 
tent potency  of  an  institution  that  has 
been  from  primitive  times  intrenched  be- 
hind the  breastworks  of  religion  and 
social  ethics.  Eugenics  would  be  a  verit- 
able Pandora's  box  if  society  faddists 
were  permitted  to  dominate  and  dissem- 
inate its  doctrines. 
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But  this  must  not  be.  The  names  of 
leaders  mentioned  above  is  sufficient 
guaranty  that  the  science  will  be  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  that  will  make  it  solid, 
conservative,  and  enduring.  Historical 
inquiries  of  an  extended  character  will 
be  made  touching  many  races  and  the 
various  classes  of  society,  the  effects  of 
intermarriage,  and  the  tendencies  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  There  will  be  sys- 
tematic collection  of  facts  showing  the 
circumstances  under  which  large  thriv- 
ing families  have  originated,  family 
types  will  be  defined  on  the  basis  of 
civic  usefulness,  tendencies  to  hereditary 
criminality  and  anti-social  lives  of  every 
kind  will  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
Thus  the  method  of  procedure,  resting 
always  upon  scientific  inductions  and 
tested  by  the  demand  of  wholesome 
common  sense,  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  thoughtful. 

Those  strong  hearts  that  have  enlisted 
in  the  war  against  tuberculosis,  the 
"great  white  plague"  whose  victims 
number  annually  some  138,000  in  this 
country  alone,  are  stanch  friends  of  real 
eugenics.  The  conservation  of  the 
health  of  the  American  citizenship, 
which  Roosevelt  has  declared  to  be 
"physically  our  greatest  national  asset," 
is  being  systematically  urged  by  the 
great  committee  of  one  hundred  headed 
■by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale. 
This  work  is  essentizdly  eugenic  in  char- 
acter, as  also  are  all  similar  movements. 

It  has  too  long  been  deemed  folly 
to  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
overpowering  passion  of  love.  Plain 
facts  from  all  ages  amply  show  vast, 
but  for  the  most  part,  unimproved  pos- 
sibilities of  wise  direction.  Duty  to  pos- 
terity dictates  that  by  every  means  the 
eugenic  marriage  be  recognized  as  a 
subject  whose  practical  development  de- 


serves serious  attention  and  the  social 
sanction,  and  that  the  distinctly  non- 
eugenic  marriage  deserves  nothing  but 
the  taboo  and  in  the  end  complete  over- 
throw. This  is  as  certainly  possible  as 
the  social  exclusion  of  all  but  the  mon- 
ogamous family  and  as  the  practical 
elimination  of  marriages  between  near 
relatives. 

Eugenics  must  come  without  coercion. 
It  should  be  made  familiar  as  an  aca- 
demic and  social  question;  its  real  im- 
portance should  be  diligently  set  forth 
in  colleges,  seminaries  and  clubs;  it 
should  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  na- 
tional conscience;  and,  most  vital  of  all, 
the  persistent  dissemination  of  its  en- 
ergizing doctrines  must  find  admittance 
into  the  folk-ways  of  America  and  other 
lands.  Its  true  friends  will  not  expect 
any  sudden  or  very  rapid  development: 
it  must  advance  along  with  a  real  science 
of  our  social  development. 

Sociologists  appear  to  be  agreed  that 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  American 
society  today  is  the  problem  of  marriage 
and  the  family.  Something  must  hap- 
pen— is  happening — with  reference  to 
this  fundamental  institution.  I  submit 
that  temporizing  tactics,  surface  rem- 
edies, and  ladsses  faire  are  alike  unable 
to  supply  a  remedy  that  is  either  thor- 
ough-going or  adequate.  And  I  thus 
offer  the  suggestion  that  eugenics  in  the 
truest  sense,  as  a  conscious  though  dis- 
tant ideal,  sanely  presented  in  the  higher 
schools,  worked  into  the  national  con- 
science, admitted  into  the  common  folk- 
ways, and  everywhere  given  the  sanction 
of  morality  and  religion,  may  materially 
aid  in  the  real,  enduring  solution  of  the 
great  family  problem  and  hence  in  the 
discharge  of  the  greatest  duty  to  pos- 
terity by  the  rearing  of  a  nobler  breed  of 
men. 
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The  question  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  matter  of  absorbing 
interest.  Before  the  Civil  War  this 
country  did  its  shipping  in  bottoms  of 
American  vessels,  but  the  war  drove  our 
ships  from  the  sea;  now  the  nations 
of  Europe  practically  control  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  and  Japan  is  as- 
suming the  ascendency  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  ship  builders  and  financiers  re- 
fuse to  build  ships,  because  Congress 
will  not  vote  a  ship  subsidy. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  op- 
posed to  granting  subsidies,  and  they  do 
not  believe  a  subsidy  is  the  remedy  or 
that  it  would  prove  eflFective. 

Shipping  as  a  business  must  be  made 
profitable,  and  a  subsidy  will  not  accom- 
plish that.  We  must  follow  the  example 
of  our  early  statesmen  by  placing  a  high- 
er duty  on  imports  in  foreign  than  in 
American  vessels,  and  a  higher  tax  on 
foreign  than  on  American  tonnage. 

Foreign  ships  are  built  and  manned 
with  cheap  labor.  Therefore  we  can- 
not, under  our  present  laws,  compete 
either  in  building  or  operating  ships,  but 
a  clause  in  our  tariff  law,  as  indicated 
above,  giving  the  same  protection  to  our 
ships  that  we  do  to  our  manufacturers, 
would  so  stimulate  the  shipping  industry 
in  America  that  vessels  flying  our  flag 
would  soon  again  float  on  every  sea  and 
be  welcomed  in  every  port. 

The  first  tariff  act  placed  a  higher 
duty  on  imports  in  foreign  than  in 
American  vessels,  it  placed  a  higher  tax 
on  foreign  than  American  tonnage.  This 
protected  our  ships  in  foreign  trade  from 
the  destructive  eflFect  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  James 
Madison,  and  signed  by  George  Wash- 
ington.    We  lived  under  this  law  for 


sixty  years,  and  during  that  time  Amer- 
ican shipping  grew  until  we  controlled 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  American  trade. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  to  re- 
store the  law  placing  a  higher  duty  on 
imports  and  a  higher  tax  on  tonnage  on 
foreign  than  American  vessels  would 
be  in  violation  of  our  treaty  obligations. 

Our  ablest  statesmen  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  violate  any  of  our  treaties. 
Many  of  these  treaties  have  been  in 
force  for  a  hundred  years,  and  most  of 
them  are  simply  commercial  conventions 
and  can  be  terminated  at  a  year's  notice ; 
but  should  any  of  our  treaties  interfere 
with  the  adoption  of  laws  to  protect  this 
great  industry,  this  government  would 
have  no  more  important  duty  than  to 
change  those  treaties  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment. 

We  should  be  free  to  protect  any 
American  industry,  and  there  is  none 
more  important  than  a  merchant  marine. 
No!  not  one  of  equal  importance. 

Every  tariff  act  contains  a  provision 
for  discrininating  import  and  tonnage 
duty,  but  they  are  extracted  from  the 
provisions  by  exemption. 

The  interpretations  put  upon  Section 
22  of  the  Dingley  act  resulted  in  our 
not  collecting  $150,000,000,  or  more, 
due  under  that  act  in  a  period  of  twelve 
years. 

A  plain  provision  should  be  engrafted 
in  our  tariff  law  placing  a  duty  on  im- 
ports and  a  higher  tax  on  tonnage  in 
foreign  than  in  American  vessels;  one 
that  would  materially  add  to  our  rev- 
enues, and  would  sufficiently  encourage 
the  building  of  a  great  merchant  marine. 

In  time  of  war  a  merchant  marine  is 
as  necessary  as  a  navy.  We  are  power- 
ful on  land  but  on  sea  we  are  impotent. 
The   importance   of   a   large   merchant 
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marine  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. A  large  fleet  of  wooden 
ships  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
carrying  troops,  provisions  and  coal,  and 
fof  scout-ships,  etc. 

It  was  an  exhibition  of  weakness  in 
our  sending  sixteen  battleships  around 
the  world,  accompanied  by,  and  depend- 
ing upon  for  coal  and  supplies,  forty- 
nine  colliers  and  supply  vessels  floating 
foreign  flags  and  costing  $944,000, 
which  would  have  deserted  them  and 
left  them  helpless  at  the  first  smell  of 
hostile  powder. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
which  has  not  a  large  merchant  marine 
at  its  disposal  for  naval  purposes.  The 
war  of  '61 -'65  demonstrated  the  value 
of  wooden  ships  as  fighting  vessels. 
Grant  passed  the  powerful  batteries  at 
Vicksburg  with  wooden  ships  with  but 
slight  loss.  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship, 
one  of  the  most  effective  crafts  in  our 
navy,  was  a  wooden  ship.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  also  demonstrated  the 
value  of  wooden  ships,  especially  when 
equipped  wijji  heavy  guns. 

We  invite  destruction  when  we  pursue 
a  policy  which  leaves  us  without  a  mer- 
chant marine,  when  we  could  render 
ourselves  impregnable  by  wise  and  pa- 
triotic legislation. 

Thomas  JeflFerson,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  epitomized  the  whole  question 
when  he  declared  that  ''as  a  branch  of 
industry  it  is  valtiable,  but  as  a  resource 
of  defense,  essential" 

Private  interests  are  protected  by  tar- 
iff enactment;  let  us  invoke  the  same 
principle  and  apply  it  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  ojir  common  country. 

We  carry  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
our  trade  in  American  vessels,  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  going  in  foreign  ships.  In 
some  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world 
the  American  flag  has  not  been  seen  in 
years. 

We  pay  $500  a  day  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  carry  our  goods  for  us,  and  as 
much  more  to  foreign  shipyards  for  la- 
bor and  material  which  should  go  to  our 
own  workmen. 


Two  magnificent  steamers,  the  Kroon- 
land  and  the  Finland,  built  at  the  Cramp 
Ship  Yards,  both  of  them  ships  flying 
the  American  flag,  have  lowered  the 
flag  of  this  country  and  hoisted  the  flag 
of  Belgium. 

We  are  opposed  to  paying  a  direct 
ship  subsidy;  a  competition  that  has  to 
be  bolstered  up  by  the  national  pocket- 
book  cannot  be  wise. 

Give  us  a  preference  tax,  one  large 
enough  to  build  a  mighty  merchant  ma- 
rine; and  though  our  ships  may  cost 
more  to  construct,  and  though  our  crews 
are  better  paid  and  fed,  the  tax  would 
insure  a  profitable  return  in  operating 
the  ships. 

The  Republican  National  Platform  of 
1896  favored  the  re-adoption  of  the 
early  American  policy  of  discriminating 
duties  and  President  McKinley  warmly 
favored  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination 
for  President;  Section  22  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  being  intended  as  a  partial  ful- 
filment of  that  pledge. 

When  the  Dingley  Act  went  into  effect, 
collectors  of  customs  began  the  collec- 
tion of  the  discriminating  duty ;  but  cer- 
tain powerful  interests  which  were  se- 
riously affected  thereby  succeeded  in 
making  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment believe  that  Congress  had  con- 
templated no  change  in  respect  to  dis- 
criminating duties  in  the  alteration  made 
in  Section  22. 

In  the  last  special  sessions  of  Cong- 
ress, Senator  Elkins  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tariff  bill  providing  that  on 
all  goods  imported  in  American  ships  a 
reduction  be  allowed,  but  this  amend- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  Senator 
Aldrich,  was  defeated.  Powerful  in- 
terests in  Congress  are  constantly  bring- 
ing the  ship  subsidy  to  the  front.  We 
must  get  rid  of  that  idea.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  subsidies  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  subsidies 
would  not  build  up  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

As  a  nation  we  demand  protection  for 
our  industries  and  for  revenue,  while  the 
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most  important  industry  of  the  country 
and  one  which  would  produce  the  great- 
est revenue  is  allowed  to  perish. 

We  want  no  subsidies.     We  want  a 
wise,   statesmanlike   policy    of    govern- 


ment that  shall  restore  the  old  order 
and  place  within  the  reach  of  govern- 
ment in  the  possible  event  of  war  a 
mighty  merchant  marine  to  supplement 
our  iron-clads. 


THE  TEACHING  OF   HENRY  GEORGE: 
AN  APPRECIATION 


By  WILLIAM   ROTUS  EASTMAN 


Our  great  master  and  teacher,  Emer- 
son, has  said  that  truth  is  too  simple  for 
us — ^that  we  do  not  like  those  who  un- 
mask our  illusions.  One  might  search 
the  pages  of  history  long,  and  perhaps 
in  vain,  for  a  more  conspicuous  example 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  observa- 
tions, when  applied  to  certain  types  of 
men,  th«i  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
No  man  ever  enunciated  greater  or 
simpler  truths,  and  none  was  ever  more 
persistently  misunderstood  or  more  cor- 
dially disliked  in  consequence  of  such 
teaching. 

The  many  friends  and  followers  of 
Henry  George  have  now  mourned  his 
loss  for  nearly  twelve  years.  On  Oc- 
tober 29th,  1897,  he  was  cut  oflE  in  the 
midst  of  important  unfinished  work. 
Had  he  lived  until  the  second  day  of 
September  of  the  present  year,  he  would 
have  completed  the  three  score  and  ten 
years  of  classical  allotment  to  man.  It 
is  not  unfitting,  therefore,  that  at  this 
time  we  should  consider  briefly,  in  ret- 
rospect, the  career  and  teaching  of  this 
most  remarkable  man. 

At  the  outset  it  may  as  well  be  stated 
that  Mr.  George  was  the  first  man  to 
fasten  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  ever  since  commanded  at- 
tention, upon  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
economics  a  production  of  wealth  due  to 
the  co-operative  forces  of  society,  which 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  product 
of  individuals;  that  this  social  product 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, and  not  to  individuals;     that  at 


present  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals through  their  holding  of  vari- 
ous monopoly  privileges,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  private  ownership  of 
land  and  franchises ;  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  product  for  society  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  socialize  the  own- 
ership of  these  monopoly  privileges.  He 
also  criticized  more  adequately  than 
any  previous  writer  had  done  the  then 
current  wages-fund  theory,  thereby 
clearing  up  the  real  relationship  exist- 
ing between  labor  and  capital,  as  well 
as  the  definition  of  capital  kself.  These 
steps  being  taken,  the  way  was  opened 
for  serious  and  effective  refutation  of 
the  arguments  based  upon  the  Malthu- 
sian  theory  of  population  as  long  ap- 
plied to  Political  Economy.  He  thus 
brought  harmony  out  of  discord,  and 
made  gigantic  strides  towards  bringing 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  within 
the  realm  of  natural  law.  Finally,  he 
saw  that  if  Political  Economy  was  to  be 
a  science  worthy  of  the  name  it  must 
become  an  applied  science — in  short,  he 
insisted  upon  doing  something  to  abol- 
ish economic  injustice.  This  necessity 
would  seem  rather  obvious  from  the 
name  of  the  science  itself;  yet  most 
economists  have  not  only  contented 
themselves  with  being  pure  scientists, 
but  have  taken  pride  in  so  being. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  judges, 
Henry  George  was  the  greatest  econ- 
omist of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  In 
this  belief  the  writer  fully  shares.  After 
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many  years  of  careful  searching  to  find 
out  what  standard  writers  and  teachers 
of  Political  Economy  have  to  say  upon 
important  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
George,  and  other  g^eat  writers,  which 
are  and  always  must  be  vital  until  they 
are  finally  settled  justly,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  words  are 
as  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cym- 
bal, when  compared  with  the  sublime 
truth  as  laid  down  by  this  great  master 
of  those  that  know. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  George  was  the 
greatest  economist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  He  was  more  than  this:  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ethical  philosophers 
and  sociologists  as  well.  Possibly  to 
many  minds  it  may  be  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  latter  fields  that  he  will 
appear  to  shine  most  brightly ;  yet  it  was 
primarily  as  an  economist  that  he  al- 
ways wrote  and  thought,  and  as  an  econ- 
omist he  would  wish  to  be  known  to  pos- 
terity— it  is  as  such,  in  fact,  that  he  is 
known.  Space  will  not  permit  extended 
discussion  of  the  great  principles  which 
he  enunciated  and  made  clear.  Exam- 
ples, even,  for  the  most  part,  must  be 
omitted.  The  proof  that  Mr.  George 
was,  in  truth,  all  that  his  admirers  and 
followers  believe  he  was,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  time  and  careful  attention  to 
his  works.  He  never  wrote  a  dull  para- 
graph, and  such  study  will  be  richly  re- 
warded, both  in  the  immediate  pleasure 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  in  the 
conscious  moral  and  intellectual  quick- 
ening that  will  usually  follow  as  a  di- 
rect consequence. 

One  of  the  marks  of  intellectual 
genius  is  that  the  genius,  as  it  were, 
plows  out  the  grooves  into  which  the 
best  thought  of  his  successors  naturally 
and  inevitably  flows.  Those  who  come 
under  his  influence,  according  to  their 
temperament  and  their  special  interests, 
are  either  swept  along  by  his  power  and 
lifted  to  higher  planes  of  knowledge,  or 
they  become  violent  in  their  opposition 
to  the  genius.  They  admit,  grudgingly, 
whatever  they  can  by  no  possible  quib- 


ble deny;  but  they  attempt  to  criticize, 
with  a  violence  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  ignorance,  that  about  which  they 
know  nothing,  except  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  what  they  have  previously 
been  taught.  Whether  they  belong  to 
one  class  or  the  other,  they  have  this 
in  common.  They  all  zoear  the  chaitu 
of  the  genius. 

To  the  first  class  these  chains  are  as 
the  subtle,  invisible  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  understanding.  It  is  as  if  they  felt 
at  all  times  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
Master's  hand,  from  which  there  is 
neither  possibility  nor  desire  of  escape. 
These  are  the  disciples.  The  truth  makes 
them  free,  and  their  chains  are  their 
moorings. 

Upon  the  second  class  these  chains 
hang  heavily.  Escape  from  them  they 
cannot,  without  altogether  forsaking 
their  reason;  but  like  wild  beasts,  they 
persist  in  gnawing  at  them,  snapping 
and  snarling,  meantime,  at  him  who  has 
fastened  them  there.  However  much 
one  may  desire  to  be  lenient  in  judg- 
ment, he  is  frequently  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  chains  gall  because 
they  condemn. 

Up  to  this  standard  and  quality  of 
genius  Henry  George  fully  measures. 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  this — if 
the  love  and  veneration  his  disciples 
bear  him  did  not  fully  attest  it — it  would 
at  least  be  corroborated  in  the  pretended 
criticism  offered  by  those  who  doubtless 
would  have  ignored  him  if  they  could. 
Frequently  this  criticism  consists  of  lit- 
tle but  abuse — hardly  more  than  the 
mere  calling  of  names  or  base  insinua- 
tions. Professor  Francis  A.  Walker, 
for  instance,  the  best  recognized  and 
perhaps  the  shrewdest  of  American 
economists,  while  admitting  all  the 
ground- work  upon  which  Mr.  George's 
contentions  are  based,  follows  these  ad- 
missions with  a  fifteen-page  philippic, 
on  the  level  of  a  partizan  stump  speech 
in  seriousness  and  dignity.  He  offers 
no  real  criticism  at  any  important  point, 
but  because  Mr.  George  has  proposed  to 
do    something   to   abolish   the   wrongs 
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which  Professor  Walker  himself  admits 
exist,  he  disposes  of  the  whole  question 
as  follows: 

"So  much  for  Mr.  George's  practical 
proposals.  I  will  not  insult  my  readers 
by  discussing  a  project  so  steeped  in 
infamy."* 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  speaks  of  the 
"unutterable  meanness"  and  the  "gigan- 
tic villainy"  of  Mr.  George's  proposal  to 
socialize  the  ownership  of  land.**  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mallock  declares  Mr.  George's 
practical  program  to  be  "monstrous."*** 

It  is  possible  that  underneath  Pro- 
fessor Walker's  bitterness  there  may 
have  been  a  touch  of  personal  pique  in 
addition  to  the  usual  professional  dis- 
ingenuousness.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  years  before  Professor  Walker 
published  his  work  on  Political  Econ- 
omy, he  had,  through  Frank  Leslie^s  Il- 
lustrated Newspaper,  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  George,  concerning 
the  latter's  interpretation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Census  Reports,  the  prep- 
aration of  which  Professor  Walker  him- 
self had  superintended.  The  net  result 
of  this  literary  battle  was  to  prove,  step 
by  step,  that  Professor  Walker  was  a 
blunderer,  if  not  a  garbler.  This  con- 
tention of  Mr.  George's  was  finally  sub- 
stantiated by  an  official  statement  from 
the  Census  Bureau.  Comemnting  upon 
this  controversy,  the  New  York  Sun 
later  said: 

"It  is  amusing  because,  while  there  is 
no  lack  of  suavity  and  decorum  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  George,  his  opponent 
squirms  and  sputters,  as  one  flagrant 
blunder  after  another  is  brought  for- 
ward and  the  spike  of  logic  driven 
home  through  his  egregious  fallacies." 

In  the  few  instances  where  real  criti- 
cism is  attempted  it  is  quite  as  likely  as 
not  to  be  directed  at  some  non-essential 
point,  or  to  decry  something  Mr. 
George  never  wrote  or  maintained. 
Professor  Gregory,  for  example,  in 
criticising  Mr.   George's   denial  of  the 


•  "  Political  Economy,"  p.  419 
••  "  Nineteenth  Century/'  April,  1884. 
San  Francisco." 
♦••  "  Property  and  Progress." 


"The  Prophet  of 


justice  of  property  in  land,  points  out 
the  fallacy  of  discriminating  between 
land  and  other  gifts  of  nature.  This 
would  be  a  serious  fallacy  if  anyone 
were  guilty  of  it;  but  Mr.  George  never 
made  any  such  distinction.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always,  either  specifically 
or  by  implication,  included  all  gifts  of 
nature  in  the  term  land.  President  Had- 
ley  opposes  Mr.  Cieorge's  well-known 
theory  that  wages  are  not  advanced  by 
capital,  but  that  capital  is  always  pro- 
duced by  labor  in  advance  of  the  pay- 
ment of  wages.  Obvious  as  this  is, 
when  once  stated.  President  Hadley  de- 
nies it  because  in  a  certain  supposed 
case  the  expenditure  of  labor  did  not 
result  in  a  return  equal  to  the  wages 
paid — in  short,  the  labor  was  misdi- 
rected; but  did  Mr.  George  ever  deny 
that  labor  might  be  misdirected  or 
wasted  ? 

The  above  are  only  samples,  yet  they 
serve  to  show  how  weak,  even  to  child- 
ishness, are  the  criticisms  offered  by 
recognized  economists  against  Mr. 
George'  work.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances  similar  to  these,  and 
although  for  twenty-five  years  the  eco- 
nomists and  publicists  like  moths  have 
been  flitting  about  the  light  which  he 
shed  abroad,  unable  either  to  ignore  or 
to  extinguish  it,  I  have  never  found 
anything  more  convincing  than  these 
examples  in  refutation  of  any  of  the 
more  important  of  Mr.  George's  argu- 
ments. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  great- 
est names  connected  with  the  emerging 
and  struggling  science  of  Political 
Economy,  so  few  have  been  teachers  of 
the  science  in  educational  institutons. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  com- 
paratively short  period  during  which 
the  subject  has  been  included  in  college 
curriculums;  yet,  considering  the  num- 
ber who  have  professed  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  the  amount  contributed 
by  these  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge does  seem  to  be  surprisingly 
small.  Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo, 
John  Stuart  Mill,    John    Ruskin,  Karl 
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MarXy  Henry  George — ^where  are  the 
professors? 

Some  one  will  ask  if  Adam  Smith 
was  not  a  professor?  True,  he  was,  but 
not  a  professor  of  Political  Economy. 
He  was  a  professor  of  Philosophy,  and 
in  noticing  this  our  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Ricardo,  all  the  above  great  teachers 
have  had  strong  leanings  toward  Phil- 
osophy. The  list  might  be  extended. 
The  professors  of  Political  Economy 
have  done  excellent  clerical  work;  they 
have  rendered  available  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  material;  but  their  analysis 
of  their  own  material  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  too  implictly. 

One  professor,  or  teacher,  of  Political 
Economy,  owing  to  his  great  ability 
and  integrity,  his  tragic  death  and  his 
peculiar  relation  to  the  present  subject, 
deserves  special  notice.  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  of  the  Departmnt  of  Political  Econ- 
omy at  Oxford,  in  1884,  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  refute  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  George  in  Progress  and 
Poverty.  This  he  undertook  to  do  in 
two  popular  lectures  delivered  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  The  result  was 
in  part  what  might  have  been  expected. 
He  had  attempted  the  impossible,  but 
realized  it  only  when  it  was  too  late. 
The  mental  strain  of  the  attempt,  aggra- 
vated by  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  his  fail- 
ure, over-taxed  his  highly  sensitive  ner- 
vous system,  and  brain  fever  followed, 
resulting  in  the  young  professor's 
death,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  world  mourned  his  loss,  for  he 
gave  promise  of  great  things.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  accomplished 
great  things.     His  high  intellectual  at- 


tainments, and  the  purity  of  the  ethical 
motives  that  prompted  him  in  this,  as 
in  all  his  other  work,  were  beyond  ques- 
tion; and  but  for  this  unfortunate 
break  in  the  forward  march  of  his  life, 
who  can  say  what  we  might  not  have 
hoped  from  him? 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  never 
knew  Mr.  George  personally.  As  he 
understands  him,  however,  loyalty  to 
truth,  a  lovable  personality,  a  keen  logi- 
cal and  prophetic  insight,  a  hungering 
and  thirsting  after,  and  a  never-ending 
struggle  to  attain  economic  and  social 
justice,  perhaps  summarize  fairly  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  In  this  brief  apprecia- 
tion the  great  economic  principles  for 
which  he  stood,  and  the  utter  failure 
of  his  critics  to  overthrow  his  reason- 
ing, have  necessarily  obscured  the  man. 
This  is  as  he  would  have  it,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  things,  not  names,  were  im- 
portant. In  his  active  propaganda  for 
the  popularizing  of  his  teaching,  extend- 
ing over  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  always  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  obscure  himself  in  the  move- 
ment. He  rejoiced  when  the  one  man 
stage  was  passed,  and  his  activity  was 
merely  the  work  by  which  he  showed 
his  faith.  What  that  faith  was  is  best 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  to  Progress 
and  Poverty,  his  first  great  work: 

"The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  will  not  find  easy  acceptance.-  If 
that  could  be,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it 
would  never  have  been  obscured.  But 
it  will  find  friends — ^those  who  will  toil 
for  it;  suffer  for  it;  if  need  be,  die  for 
it.    This  is  the  power  of  Truth." 
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DEMANDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

NATIONALISTS 

By  TARAKNATH  DAS 


Before  the  recent  bloodless  or  peace- 
ful revolution  in  Turkey,  the  western 
world  knew  little  about  the  methods, 
aspirations,  and  work  of  the  patriotic 
band  of  Young  Turks.  Indeed,  the 
movement  was  looked  upon  by  nearly 
all  nations  as  something  imprac- 
ticable; and  the  noble  band  of  work- 
ers for  the  cause  of  humanity  was 
regarded  as  a  bloodthirsty  revolution- 
ary body.  Even  after  the  declaration 
of  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
in  Turkey,  leading  journals  of  western 
civilization  held  that  it  was  merely 
an  announcement  and  would  never 
come  into  actual  practice.  After  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  with 
its  equal  representation  in  proportion 
for  all  classes,  the  masterful  action 
of  that  august  body  concerning  the 
Balkan  question  astounded  the  world. 
Now  the  praises  of  the  patriots  are 
sung  on  all  sides,  and  the  English 
government  is  particularly  enthusi- 
astic over  the  triumph  of  those  who 
strove  to  realize  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  people. 

I  venture  to  say  that  India  is  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  of  political  transi- 
tion. Her  condition  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Turkey  before  the 
revolution.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  Turkey  and 
that  of  India  is  that  Turkey  had  her 
own  autocratic,  absolute  monarchy, 
while  India  is  under  a  foreign  rule 
which  tyrannizes  over  the  people 
through  the  most  scientific  and  civ- 
ilized methods  of  plunder  and  des- 
potism. 

The  civilized  world  knows  very  lit- 
tle about  the  true  situation  in  India. 
The  London  Times  and  other  papers 
interested  in  the  program  of  absolute 


British  supremacy,  have  fostered  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  anarchistic  move- 
ment, precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
Abdul  Hamid's  agents  sought  to  mis- 
represent and  discredit  the  Young 
Turk  movement.  In  this  article  I 
shall  state  some  plain,  unvarnished 
facts  relating  to  what  is  really  going 
on  in  India;  and  in  this  manner  I  hope 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  unjust  and 
despotic  measures  of  the  British  bu- 
reaucracy, as  well  as  expose  the 
sophistry  of  the  English  press. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed 
that  there  is  nothing  anarchistic  in  the 
Indian  movement;  but  it  is  revolu- 
tionary. The  young  men  who  are  its 
conspicuous  leaders,  who  are  de- 
nounced as  anarchists,  are  but  Na- 
tionalists of  the  most  pronounced 
views.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  Mr.  Barindra  Kumar  Ghose,  con- 
fessed his  faith  during  his  trial  and 
said  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
establish  independent  government  for 
the  people  of  India. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  anarchy  and  revolution  An- 
archy does  not  believe  in  any  form  of 
government;  but  the  Indian  National- 
ists are  strong  upholders  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  of 
their  own.  There  is  no  just  or  truly 
representative  government  in  India. 
The  Indian  Nationalists  want  a  good 
government  of  their  own,  to  substi- 
tute for  the  rotten  and  despotic  one 
of  the  British  bureaucracy. 

Lord  Morley,  in  his  speech  advocat- 
ing his  proposed  reforms  in  India, 
termed  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian 
Nationalists  "their  sinister  and  dishon- 
est desires."    If  the  United  States  was 
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justified  in  throwing  off  the  British 
yoke,  if  Italy  could  free  herself  from 
the  Austrians  and  the  Greeks  from  the 
Turks,  the  people  of  India  can  justly 
demand  independence.  In  this  con- 
nection The  Labor  Leader  of  London 
justly  observes: 

"It  is  always  a  'sinister  and  dishon- 
est desire'  when  any  of  the  subject 
races  of  the  British  Empire  desires 
freedom.  The  sympathetic  English 
hearts  bleed  at  the  thought  of  the  Rus- 
sian despotism.  The  sympathetic 
English  hearts  were  filled  with  delight 
when  Turkey  obtained  a  Parliament. 
Oh,  yes,  freedom  for  Russia,  freedom 
for  Turkey,  but  freedom  for  India  or 
Egypt  is  unthinkable — or,  in  other 
words,  freedom  for  every  nation  in 
which  England  has  no  interest." 

The  Indian  Nationalists  advance 
numerous  reasons  to  justify  their  de- 
mand for  self-government.  The  most 
important  of  these  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(i)  Every  nation  has  the  right  to 
rule  itself.  If  the  British  people  have 
the  right  to  sing  "Britons  never  will 
be  slaves"  and  act  on  that  principle, 
then  the  Indian  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  India  for  the  Indians  and 
strive  for  that  end. 

(2)  Existing  conditions  in  India  un- 
der the  British  rule  have  resulted  in 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  people  of 
India.  The  British  government,  to  aid 
British  commercialism,  has  introduced 
liquor  and  forced  our  people  to  culti- 
vate opium.  Liquor  and  opium  have 
devitalized  the  Indian  people.  China 
has  been  undone  by  Indian  opium. 
The  Indian  Nationalists  claim  that  to 
remedy  these  wrongs  they  have  to 
eradicate  the  root  of  the  evil — the  bad 
form  of  foreign  government. 

(3)  Young  India  charges  the  Brit- 
ish government  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  daily  increasing  poverty  of  the 
Indian  people — poverty  which  in  India 
is  the  chief  root  cause  of  famine  and 
plague.  Sir  William  Digby  showed 
that  in  1850  the  people  of  India  had 
an  average  income  of  four  cents  a  day ; 
in  1880  the  average  income  had  been 
reduced  to  three  cents,  and  in  1900  it 


had  dwindled  to  one  and  one-half  cents 
a  day.  When  India  is  daily  growing 
poorer  and  poorer  under  British  rule, 
evidently  British  rule  is  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  native  population, 
and  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  govern- 
ment of  the  Indian  people. 

(4)  The  foreign  rule  in  India  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  British 
Indian  government's  record  shows  that 
only  9  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India 
can  read  and  write  in  their  own  lan- 
guage after  a  British  rule  of  over  one 
hundred  years.  In  contrast  with  this 
deplorable  condition,  the  Indian  Na- 
tionalists point  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  Japan,  a  free  country  during 
the  last  forty  years,  where  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  can  read  and  write; 
which  again  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  free  government  for  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  Indian  people. 

(5)  The  Russian  government  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  despotic  on  earth, 
but  the  Indian  Nationalists  advance 
facts  approved  by  authorities  like 
Archibald  R.Colquhoun,gold  medallist. 
Royal  Geographical  Society;  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  others,  to  show 
that  the  British  government  in  India 
is  in  several  respects  more  despotic 
than  the  government  of  the  Czar. 

(6)  The  Indian  Nationalists  advance 
incontestible  proof  to  substantiate  their 
claim  that  the  government  of  native 
Indian  princes  is  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  British. 

(7)  They  also  hold  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  the  ruin  of  Indian  industry. 

(8)  To  the  shame  of  their  masters, 
they  point  to  the  testimony  of  so 
authoritative  a  man  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Morrison,  that  "miscarriage  of  justice 
in  India  begets  political  evil.  The 
people  are  irritated  against  the  gov- 
ernment because  they  believe  that  the 
laws  are  not  evenly  administred." 

(9)  The  Indian  people  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other 
British  colonies.  They  cannot  even 
obtain  the  same  privileges  as  are  en- 
joyed by  people  of  other  free  nations. 
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To  suppress  this  new  movement  for 
human  liberty  and  rights,  the  British 
government  has  adopted  all  kinds  of 
repressive  measures  in  India,  such,  for 
example,  as  (i)  the  suppression  of  edu- 
cation, (2)  depriving  the  natives  of  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  of  speech,  press 
and  peaceful  public  assembly,  and  (3) 
enforcement  of  military  rule  and  de- 
portation of  Indian  Nationalist  leaders 
without  any  kind  of  trial  whatsoever. 

We  can  safely  claim  that  it  is  the 
settled  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  oppose  the  liberal  education 
of  the  masses  of  the  Indian  people;  so 
there  is  no  public  school  system  in  the 
Empire.  The  Indian  people  are  mak- 
ing attempts  to  increase  the  private 
schools,  but  the  government  has 
passed  the  University  Act,  which  has 
made  higher  education  more  costly. 
Moreover,  official  steps  have  been 
taken  to  disaffiliate  numbers  of  educa- 
tional institutions  from  the  Calcutta 
University,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  copy  of  a  quotation  from  one 
of  the  official  letters : 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the 
Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Syndicate  to 
say  that  if  this  school  desires  con- 
tinuance of  recognition  it  must  in  the 
first  place  give  guarantee  that  it  will 
in  future  carefully  abstain  from  mix- 
ing itself  with  political  agitation  The 
Syndicate  accordingly  call  on  the  Man- 
aging Committee  to  submit  within  a 
fortnight  from  receipt  of  this  letter  a 
declaration  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
members  of  the  teaching  sta^,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  manage  the 
school  in  full  and  loyal  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  circular  letter 
No.  332,  dated  the  4th  of  May,  1907, 
from  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India  Home  Department,  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  general  department,  and  there- 
fore will  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
discourage  the  boys  from  joining  in 
political  agitation  or  demonstration  of 
any  kind." 

The  attempt  to  hamper  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  people  has  been  accom- 


panied of  late  by  assaults  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Thus  we  see  the 
four  most  influential  papers.  The  Bande- 
Mataram,  The  Sandhya,  The  Swaraj, 
and  The  Jugantor,  as  well  as  others  sup- 
pressed and  their  .presses  confiscated 
during  the  last  six  months.  At  least 
one  hundred  editors  and  printers  of  In- 
dian papers,  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  whom  were  Mr.  Bal  Gangadha 
Tilak,  editor  of  Keshari;  Mr.  Purshotam 
Bapuji  Khare,  editor  of  Kal;  Professor 
Paranjappya,  the  former  editor  of  Kal; 
the  editors  of  The  Arunodhya,  The  In- 
dian Home-Rider^  The  Swaraj,  The  Pun- 
jabee,  and  many  others,  have  been 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  express- 
ing their  candid  views  about  the  mis- 
rule of  the  British  government  in 
India. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  drastic 
measures,  the  British  government  has 
recently  passed  the  Sedition  Bill.  The 
Indian  Sociologist  of  London  observes 
that: 

"The  following  section  (4)  of  the 
Sedition  Bill,  which  in  official  expres- 
sion is  styled  The  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  and  weighed  by  all  who  are 
in  love  with  the  British  sense  of 
justice : 

"  *The  accused  shall  not  be  present 
during  an  enquiry  under  Section  3  (i), 
unless  the  magistrate  so  directs,  nor 
shall  he  be  represented  by  a  pleader 
during  any  such  enquiry,  nor  shall  any 
person  have  any  right  of  access  to  the 
court  of  the  magistrate  while  he  is 
holding  such  an  enquiry.* " 

The  Morning  Leader,  an  English  pa- 
per, exclaims,  "Why,  under  such  con- 
ditions, trouble  to  hold  an  enquiry  at 
all?" 

With  reference  to  the  Sedition  Bill, 
"Depute"  remarks  with  righteous  in- 
dignation : 

"I  forward  an  account,  in  The 
Poll  Mall  Gazette^  of  the  astounding 
ukase  against  justice,  not  against 
crime,  which  just  issues  from  the  Brit- 
ish satrapy  in  India. 

"Three  crowned  nominee  judges  \  No 
jury!!  No  witnesses  even!!!  The 
police  can  invent  an  'informer'  against 
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any  innocent  man,  can  hide  the  'informer' 
on  the  day  of  'trial/  alleging  that  he  is 
'absent'  through  the  'interest  of  the 
accused/  and  the  most  innocent  man 
in  India  can  be  sent  to  penal  servitude 
or  the  gallows  on  that  'informatior'  1 1 ! 

"We  need  not  try  to  find  a  parallel 
under  any  Czar.  There  never  was  a 
Russian  Czar  quite  so  drunk  and  mad, 
as  well  as  bad,  as  to  issue  such  a  ukase 
of  criminal  idiocy  as  this.  Did  the 
British  satrapy  in  India  reallv  want  to 
prove  its  hopeless  badness? 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  peaceful  public  assem- 
blage is  a  common  thing  in  India.  The 
Chicago  Public  of  February  5,  1909, 
says: 

"The  Indian  National  Congress,  held 
at  Madras  during  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, which  expressed  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  government,  is 
not  regarded  by  all  native  National- 
ists as  a  true  congress.  Another 
congress  would  have  convened  at 
Naghur  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  British 
authorities,  who  prohibited  any  gath- 
ering in  that  city  or  district  between 
December  15th,  1908,  and  January  isth, 
1909." 

During  the  last  eighteen  months, 
eleven  Indian  Nationalist  leaders  have 
been  deported  from  India  without  any 
trial.  The  most  important  and  the 
first  victim  of  this  measure  was  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai,  the  most  prominent  phil- 
anthropist of  the  Punjab.  Among 
the  others,  Mr.  Aswani  Kumar  Dutt, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  Krishna  Kumar  Mitra, 
B.A.,  were  the  most  influential.  Mr. 
Dutt  is  the  founder  of  a  college,  and 
he  organized  village  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion all  over  the  district  of  Bakharganj. 
Mr.  Mitra  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  City  College,  Calcutta,  and  editor 
of  a  vernacular  weekly  paper  until  his 
arrest.  Of  the  remainder,  the  most 
important  one  is  Subodh  Ch.  Mullick, 
a  Bengali  millionaire,  for  the  past  few 
years  a  liberal  donor  to  the  Nationalist 
cause.  When  the  National  Council  of 
Education  was  started,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
higher  education  independently  of  the 


government  colleges,  he  gave  $33,333 
to  the  movement.  He  was  the  chief 
supporter  of  the  Bande-Mataram  news- 
paper. Mr.  S.  C.  Chakervaty  is  a  jour- 
nalist who  has  been  connected  with 
several  Nationalist  newspapers.  He 
was  the  editor  of  The  Sandhya,  a  re- 
markable vernacular  journal,  written 
in  colloquial  Bengali  and  sold  by  thou- 
sands in  the  Calcutta  streets  at  a  farth- 
ing ;  and  when  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal 
left  Bande-Mataram  he  joined  it  as  joint 
editor.  Both  these  papers  have  been 
lately  suppressed  by  new  press  laws. 
Pulin  Das  is  a  young  advocate  of 
Dacca  and  is  secretary  of  the  Anusilan 
Samiti. 

These  noble  and  patriotic  leaders, 
as  well  as  others,  have  been  deported 
under  a  regulation  of  April  7,  1818. 
This  regulation  is  an  exhaustive  one, 
so  I  shall  quote  a  part  from  the  pre- 
amble which  will  clearly  express  the 
motive  of  the  British  government : 

"Whereas  reasons  of  state,  embrac- 
ing the  due  maintenance  of  the 
alliances  formed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment *  with  foreign  powers,  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  native  Princes  entitled  to  its 
protection,  and  the  security  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  from  foreign  hospitality 
and  from  internal  commotion,  occa- 
sionally render  it  necessary  to  place 
under  personal  restraint  individuals 
against  whom  there  niay  not  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  institute  any  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  when  such  proceedings  may  not  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  or 
may  for  any  other  reason  be  inadvis- 
able or  improper,  and  herein  referred 
to;  the  determination  to  be  taken 
should  proceed  immediately  from  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council." 

People  in  general,  even  men  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  think  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  India  is  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  India,  because  it  has  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights.  But  enforcement  of  laws 
which  deny  the  right  of  judicial  trial 
indicates  that  the  people  of  India  under 
the  British  rule  enjoy  less  liberty  than 
did  the  British  people  of  the  thirteenth 
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century.  The  Russian  government 
gives  some  kind  of  trial  to  Russian 
revolutionists,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment fails  to  show  even  a  mockery  of 


trial  in  the  case  of  Indian  patriots. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  tragic  story 
of  what  is  going  on  in  India  to-day. 


JOB,   THE   SOCIAL   REFORMER 


By  rev.  ROLAND  D.  SAWYER 


So  far  as  we  know  literature,  the 
Book  of  Job  is  rightly  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  literary 
world.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  pointed  out  the  true  heart  of  the 
book  and  what  makes  it  so  wonderful 
and  modem,  and  that  is  that  it  shows  us 
Job  as  a  great  social  reformer. 

The  problem  of  Job  was  not  so  much 
a  theological  or  metaphysical  matter  as 
it  was  social  and  economic.  The  Book 
of  Job  shows  us  the  wrestle  of  an  acute, 
advanced  and  radical  social  and  reli- 
gious philosopher  with  the  smug  and 
satisfied  ideas  of  an  established  order. 
Job  was  a  great  radical  and  an  aggres- 
sive reformer,  standing  third  in  the 
Hebrew  nation,  ranked  only  by  Jesus 
and  Moses. 

Look  at  the  long  drama.  He  con- 
fronts, three  opponents,  all  good  men, 
smugly  good,  who  have  their  ideas  on 
too  firm  a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  this 
early  John  the  Baptist.  First,  they  be- 
lieve with  the  elder  statesmen  and  with 
the  majority.  Verily,  what  more  could 
be  asked?  "With  us  are  the  grey- 
headed and  aged  men,  elder  than  thy 
father."*  Certainly  that  argument  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  or  the  New  York 
Sun  would  be  beyond  question  today. 
They  repudiate  Job's  doctrine  because 
it  is  new,  and  because  its  adherents  are 
in  a  minority. 

Second,  they  had  education,  learning 
and  wealth  on  their  side.  Hear  one  of 
them  say :  "I  declare  what  the  wise  men 


have  told  from  their  fathers,  unto  whom 
the  land  was  given/'* 

These  were  the  bulwarks  of  their  op- 
position to  Job,  and  when  he  dared 
reply,  they  answered  by  abusing  his 
moral  character,  calling  him  the  Quaker, 
witch,  Socialist,  anarchist  of  their  day. 
"Thy  wickedness  is  great;  there  is  na 
end  to  thy  iniquities,"  etc.** 

Again,  take  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  evil,  and  see  how  modem  is 
Job's  treatment  of  it.  He  would  agree 
very  well  with  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Tolstoi.  The  three  comforters  main- 
tain that  evil  in  the  world  is  the  result 
of  sin:  "The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding."*** Job  has  cast  aside 
this  view.  He  sees  with  clearer  vision 
that  the  evils  which  befall  his  people  are 
the  result  of  bad  social  organization  and 
economic  conditions. 

I  quote  a  few  verses  from  Job's 
mouth:  "Why  ...  do  they  that  know 
him  not  see  his  days?"  Because  there 
are  those  who  have  taken  away  the 
flocks,  driven  away  the  asses  of  the 
fatherless,  taken  the  widow's  ox,  re- 
moved the  land-boundaries.f  Now  this 
translated  into  present-day  language,  is 
simply  a  statement,  of  oppression  and 
land-lordism,  which  resulted  in  what 
our  socialist  friend  would  call  the  form- 
ing of  the  "proletariat."  "The  poor  of 
the     earth     hide    themselves    together. 


#  Job  XV  :  lo. 


♦  Job  XV.  :  X8-19. 
••Job  XXII:  5-9. 
♦••  Job  XXVIII :  a8. 
t  See  Job  XXIV  :  x^ 
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Behold,  as  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  they 
go  forth  to  their  work,"  seeking  dili- 
gently for  their  meat.J  This  proletariat 
is  herded  together  in  the  cities. 

"Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and 
the  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out:  yet 
God  layeth  not  folly  to  them.  (God 
knows  they  are  blameless,) 

"They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against 
the  light ;  they  know  not  the  ways  there- 
of, nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof. 

"The  murderer  rising  with  the  light 
killeth  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  the 
night  is  as  a  thief. 

"The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  wait- 
eth  for  the  twilight,  saying.  No  eye 
shall  see  me:  and  disguiseth  his  face. 

"In  the  dark  they  dig  through 
houses,  which  they  had  marked  for 
themselves  in  the  daytime:  they  know 
not  the  light."* 

What  a  vivid  picture  of  the  New 
York  East  Side,  with  its  horrors,  its 
squalors  and  its  misery,  Job  here  draws 
for  us.  And  how  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  Job  was  in  his  understanding  of  it 


t  See  Job  XXIV :  5. 
•Job  XXIV:   ia-i6 


can  be  seen  by  reading  his  argument  at 
greater  length  than  I  have  here 
quoted.  The  oppression  of  this  prole- 
tariat by  vested  wealth  is  shown  in 
these  verses: 

"They  gather  the  vintage  of  the 
wicked. 

"They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  with- 
out clothing,  and  they  have  no  covering 
in  the  cold. 

"They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of 
the  mountains,  and  embrace  the  rock 
for  want  of  a  shelter. 

"They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the 
breast,  and  take  a  pledge  of  the  poor."t 

We  are  convinced  by  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Job  that  we  can  claim  him  as 
one  of  us  for  social  reform,  and  that 
this  great  drama  is,  like  Southey's 
Watt  Tyler,  an  arraignment  of  the  ter- 
rible social  conditions  that  keep  certain 
favored  classes  basking  in  luxury  on 
the  backs  of  the  working  classes.  Tol- 
stoi says  today  that  the  great  question 
before  us  is  to  get  them  off;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  prophet  Job  saw 
something  of  this  long  ago. 

t  Job  XXIV  :  6-10 


A  LIGHT  TO  LIGHTEN  THE  GENTILES 


By  BOLTON    HALL 


Two  men  went  to  enlighten  the  heathen. 

One  loved  his  church  ;  the  other  loved  Humanity. 

And  when  they  had  reached  the  land  of  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness,  one 
looked  at  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  because  they  were  not  like  his  forms  and 
ceremonies,  he  set  himself  above  them  on  the  table  of  law,  preaching  eternal  hell. 
A  few  fell  down  and  worshipped  through  fear. 

And  the  little  light  he  had  he  showed  only  to  those  who  were  already  in  the 
Truth. 

The  other  man,  being  one  with  all  men,  saw  in  their  forms  and  ceremonies 
the  souls  struggling  to  express  themselves  to  God  ;  so  lovingly  he  led  thousands 
by  their  own  paths  into  the  higher  light. 
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THE    POEMS    OF    LOUISE    CHANDLER 

MOULTON* 

A  BOOK  STUDY 
By     B.     O.     flower 


The  publication  in  a  single  volume  of 
the  complete  poetical  writings  of  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  wil  afford  pleasure  to 
a  large  number  of  the  more  discrimina- 
ting of  our  people,  who  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  appreciate  the  fine  literary  art 
which  formerly  was  the  glory  of  English 
poetry; .  for  Mrs.  Moulton's  poems  were 
marked  by  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
versification,  a  finished  literary  art  and 
a  grace  of  style  and  rhythmic  flow  rarely 
found  combined  in  the  writings  of  nine- 
teenth century  poets;  and  beyond  these 
excellencies  her  verse  reveals  the  presence 
of  keen  imaginative  penetration,  which  is 
essential  to  true  poetry;  but  her  flight  in 
song,  as  was  suggested  by  the  title  of  her 
first  volume,  resembles  that  of  the  swal- 
low rather  than  the  eagle.  Perhaps  no 
couplet  could  better  express  this  thought 
than  the  two  lines  from  Tennyson: 
"Short  swallow — flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away." 

There  was  nothing  Miltonic  in  the  sweep 
of  her  rhymes  and  little  that  was  com- 
munal or  social  in  her  verse.  In  this  last 
respect  she  differed  markedly  from  almost 
all  of  the  nineteenth  century  singers.  She 
was  not  only  strongly  individualistic  in 
her  habits  of  thought,  but  aside  from  the 
revolt  of  her  reason  against  the  gloomy 
theology  of  her  parents  and  ancestors,  she 
was  for  the  most  part  conventional,  rather 
than  radical  or  reformative.  Her  poems 
were  concerned  with  the  individual  and 
his  relation  to  other  egos  and  to  Deity. 
The  problem  of  the  fate  awaiting  man 
when  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  his 
little   day   on    earth    was    probably    more 


often  present  in  her  mind,  and  certainly 
is  more  frequently  voiced  in  her  verse, 
than  any  other  great  problem  that  man 
has  faced  since  reason  awakened  in  his 
brain  and  love  glowed  in  his  heart 

Within  certain  limits  Mrs.  Moulton's 
poetry  ever  showed  a  vivid  imagination. 
It  is  as  highly  suggestive  as  it  is  disquieting. 
The  spirit  haunted  by  doubt  and  dread 
seems  to  wander  in  the  garden  of  her 
song,  and  she  possessed  the  power  of 
compelling  the  reader  to  feel  the  poig- 
nancy of  grief  that  comes  to  the  human 
heart  when  from  the  golden  glory  of 
earth's  early  summer  the  one  that  filled 
the  world  with  radiance  is  suddenly 
snatched  from  the  arms  of  love.  Take, 
for  example,  this  strong  and  vivid  picture 
of  human  sorrow,  found  in  the  following 
stanzas  from  "The  House  of  Death:" 
"Not  a   hand   has   lifted   the   latchet 

Since  she  went  out  of  the  door, — 
No  footstep  shall  cross  the  threshold. 

Since  she  can  come  in  no  more. 

There  is  rust  upon  locks  and  hinges, 
And  mold  and  blight  on  the  walls. 

And   silence  faints  in   the  chambers, 
And  darkness  waits  in  the  halls, — 

Waits,  as   all  things   have   waited. 
Since   she   went,   that   day   of   spring. 

Borne  in  her  pallid  splendor, 
To  dwell  in  the  Court  of  the  King: 

With  lilies  on  brow  and  bosom. 

With  robes  of  silken  sheen. 
And  her  wonderful  frozen  beauty 

The  lilies  and  silk  between. 


''  The  Poems  and  Sonnets  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton."    With  introduction  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpofiEord.    With  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Mrs.  11  oulton.    Cloth,  476  pp.    Boston  :     Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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The  birds  make  insolent  music 

Where  the  sunshine  riots  outside; 

And  the  winds  are  merry  and  wanton, 
With   the  summer's  pomp   and   pride. 

But  into  this  desolate  mansion, 
Where  love  has  closed  the  door, 

Nor   sunshine   nor   summer   shall   enter. 
Since  she  can  come  in  no  more." 

In  addition  to  the  fine  imaginative 
power  and  the  vivid  imagery  that  suggests 
trains  of  pictures  and  thoughts  thac 
touch  the  profound  depths,  is  artistic  per- 
fection rarely  found  in  modern  rhyme,  es- 
pecially in  the  verses  of  the  minor  poets. 
Grace  of  style,  subtlety  of  thought  and 
perfection  of  technique  went  hand  in  hand 
with  rhythmic  beauty;  and  this  accounts 
in  a  large  way,  I  think,  for  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  verse  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  her 
charming  introduction  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  poems 
and  sonnets,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
thus  refers  to  the  reception  of  her  verse 
by  leading  English  critics  and  writers: 

"The  Athenaeum  dwelt  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  delicate  loveliness  and  per- 
fection of  technique;  The  Examiner  spoke 
of  the  power  and  originality  of  the  verses, 
of  their  intensity  and  music;  The  Tatler 
declared  her  the  only  truly  natural  singer 
in  an  age  of  aesthetic  affectation;  and  The 
Academy  accorded  the  verses  the  palm  of 
felicity,  suggestiveness,  and  an  imaginative 
quality  pervaded  by  the  sweetness  of  per- 
fect womanhood.  All  the  English  papers 
were  affluent  of  praise;  her  lyric  grace  was 
compared  to  Herrick's,  and  her  sonnet 
'One  Dread'  to  the  work  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney. The  student  and  lover  of  her  best 
work  will  confess  that  much  of  this  was 
simple  justice.  The  pleasure  that  such 
words  gave  her  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  then  she  knew  scarcely  one  of  the 
critics.  Letters  came  also  from  Frederick 
Locker,  Austin  Dobson,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  indeed  too  many  more  for  mention, 
while  her  songs  were  set  to  music  by 
Francesco  Berger  and  Lady  Charlesmont, 
as  later,  and  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
they  were  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Margaret 
Lang  and  Ethelbert  Nevin. 


'Thilip  Bourke  Marston,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  acquaintance  which  grew  into 
intimate  friendship,  not  only  with  him,  but 
with  his  mother  and  father,  and  his  sister 
Cecily  who  died  in  Mrs.  Moulton's  arms, 
wrote,  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  your 
place  is  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
poets.  The  divine  simplicity,  strength,  and 
subtlety,  the  intense,  fragrant,  genuine  in- 
dividuality of  your  poems  will  make  them 
imperishable.'  And  he  further  said  that  no 
poem  gave  him  such  an  idea  of  the  heart- 
lessness   of  nature  as  the  'House  of  Death.' 

"Robert  Browning  wrote  her  then,  also, 
saying  that  he  closed  the  book  with  flow- 
ers before  his  eyes,  music  in  his  ears,  and 
thoughts  across  his  brain.  At  another 
time  Burne-Jones  said  of  the  mighty  poem 
'Laus  Veneris,'  inspired  by  one  of  his 
paintings,  that  it  was  a  refreshment  and 
filled  him  with  courage.  Of  subsequent 
poems,  Thomas  Hardy  spoke  as  things 
filled  with  the  supreme  quality,  emotion; 
and  William  Minto  wrote  of  their  spon- 
taneity and  epigrammatic  concision,  and 
William  Sharp  in  the  Athenaeum  gave 
whole  pages  to  the  flattering  review  of 
her  work.  Professor  Meiklejohn,  connect- 
ed with  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  for 
twenty-seven  years,  a  rare  and  discrimina- 
ting critic,  said  that  she  deserved  to  be 
classed  with  the  best  Elizabethan  lyrists, 
with  Crashaw,  Campion,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  that  her  sonnets  should  have  place  with 
Milton's  and  Wordsworth's  and  Rossetti's. 
Of  'A  Quest,'  he  said  it  was  difiicult  to 
speak  in  unexaggerated  language;  and 
other  verses  he  compared  to  Goethe's  and 
Heine's.  Morever,  he  said  that  she  must 
look  for  her  brothers  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  among  the  noble 
and  intense  lyrists.  Her  insight,  her 
subtlety,  her  delicacy,  her  music,  he 
thought  hardly  matched  and  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  Herbert  or  Vaughan.  He 
declared  that  the  sonnet  'A  Summer's 
Growth,'  united  the  passion  of  the  Italian 
with  the  imagination  of  the  English;  he 
thought  the  sonnet  'Great  Love'  worthy 
of  place  with  Dante's  and  Petrarch's  son- 
nets; and  he  pronounced  the  sonnet  'Were 
but  my  spirit  loosed  upon  the  air'  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  English  language.    This 
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unconscious  subtlety,  this  evasive  delicacy, 
kindled  by  the  dramatic  instinct,  are  per- 
haps nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
exquisite  sonnet  'In  Time  to  Come.'" 

A  picture  of  Burne-Jones  depicting 
Venus  so  strongly  impressed  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton  that  she  put  into  exquisite  form  her 
vivid  impressions,  in  verses  entitled  "Laus 
Veneris,"  a  poem  that  so  admirably  illus- 
trates the  keen  penetration  of  the  author 
that  we  give  it  entire: 

"Pallid   with   too   much   longing, 
White   with  passion  and  prayer, 

Goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
She  sits  in  the  picture  there, — 

Sits  with  her  dark  eyes  seeking 

Something  more  subtle  still 
Than   the  old  delights   of  loving 

Her  measureless  days  to  fill. 

She  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often 

In  her  long,   immortal  years. 
That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture. 

Sickens  of  hopes  and  fears. 

No  joys  or  sorrows  move  her. 
Done  with   her  ancient  pride; 

For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 
The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor. 

Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair, 
Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal, — 

Eternally  sad  and  fair, 

Longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 

Athirst  with  a  vain  desire. 
There  she  sits  in  the  picture. 

Daughter  of  foam  and  fire." 

Her  intense  longing  to  know  if  those 
we  love  who  leave  us  can  come  back  and 
are  around  us  in  moments  of  soul  yearn- 
ing, is  often  voiced  in  her  songs.  Some- 
times she  seems  vaguely  conscious  of  her 
hope  being  true,  and  such  thoughts  are 
admirably  out-pictured  in  the  lines  entitled 
"In  a  Garden,"  where  the  supreme  joy 
and  the  profound  yearning  of  life  on  the 
sensuous    plane    are    strikingly    presented: 


"Pale  in  the  pallid  moonlight, 

White  as  the  rose  on  her  breast, 

She  stood  in  the  fair  Rose-garden 
With  her  shy  young  love  confessed. 

The  roses  climbed  to  kiss  her, 
The  violets,  purple  and  sweet. 

Breathed  their  despair  in  the  fragrance 
That  bathed  her  beautiful  feet. 

She  stood  there,  stately  and  slender. 
Gold  hair  on  her  shoulders  shed. 

Clothed  all  in  white,  like  the  visions 
When  the  living  behold  the  dead. 

There,  with  her  lover  beside  her. 

With   life   and   with   love   she   thrilled — 

What   mattered   the   world's  wide  sorrow 
To  her  with  her  joy  fulfilled? 


Next  year  in  the  fair  rose-garden. 

He  waited,  alone  and  dumb. 
If  perchance  from  the  silent  country 

The  soul  of  the  dead  would  come, 

To  comfort  the  living  and  loving 
With  the  ghost  of  a  lost  delight, 

And  thrill  into  quivering  welcome 
The  desolate,  brooding  night: 

Till  softly  a  wind  from  the  distance 

Began  to  blow  and  blow; 
The  moon  bent  nearer  and  nearer. 

And, '  solemn  and  sweet  and  slow. 

Came  a  wonderful  rapture  of  music 
That  turned  to  her  voice,  at  last: 

Then  a  cold,  soft  touch  on  his  forehead. 
Like  the  breath  of  the  wind  that  passed, — 

Like  the  breath  of  the  wind  she  touched 
him; 

Thin  was  her  voice  and  cold; 
And  something  that  seemed  like  a  shadow 

Slipped  through  his  feverish  hold: 

But  the  voice  had  said,  'I  love  you. 
With  my  first  love  and  my  lasf — 

Then  again  that  wonderful  music. 
And  he  knew  that  her  soul  had  passed." 

In   no  form   of  poetic   composition  did 
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Mrs.  Moulton  so  excel  as  in  her  sonnets. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  had  any 
superior  among  her  contemporaries  in  the 
composition  of  this  form  of  verse.  Space 
forbids  our  quoting  many  examples  of 
these  exquisite  creations,  so  pregnant  with 
high  and  fine  thought;  but  the  following 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  her  power  in 
this  direction: 

GREAT  LOVE. 

I. 

-Great  Love  is  Humble. 

Humble  is  Love,  for  he  is  Honor's  child: 

He  knows   the  worth   of  her    he    does 

adore. 
And   that  high   reckoning  humbles  him 
the  more: 
By  her  dear  sweetness  from  his  pain  be- 
guiled. 
He   would   be   proud   because  her  look  is 
mild; 
But  all  the  while  he  scans  the  oft-told 

score. 
And  his  imperfectness   must  still  •deplore, 
Abashed    no    less    because    on    him    she 
smiled. 

To  be  allowed  to  love  is  love's  dear  prize; 

To  lay  his  homage  at  Her  royal  feet — 
To   enter   thus   the   true   heart's   paradise. 

The  name  of  names  forever  to  repeat. 
And   read   his   sentence  in   her  answering 
eyes — 
Love  should  be  humble — his  reward  is 
meet. 

II. 
Great  Love  is  Proud. 
For  very  humbleness  Great  Love  is  proud: 
The  round   world  were  a  tribute  thrice 

too  small 
To  render  to  the  rightful  queen  of  all — 
Yet  why  should  Love's  least  gift  be  dis- 
avowed— 
If   once   her    royal   head    the   queen    has 
bowed. 
Lending  her  gracious  ear  to  the  low  call 
Of  him  whose  glory  is  to  be  her  thrall — 
Who  only  prays  his  worship  be  allowed? 

Once  to  have  known  her  fairness — who  is 
fair 
Beyond  the  dreamer's  dream,  the  paint- 
er's art — 


This,  only  this,  were  bliss  above  compare: 
But  if  he  find  the  gateway  to  her  heart. 
Shall  he  not,  like  a  king,  be  set  apart 

Who  for  one  royal  moment  entered  there? 

ONE   DREAD. 
No  depth,  dear  Love,  for  theie  is  too  pro- 
found; 
There  is  no  farthest  height  thou  mayst 

not  dare. 
Nor  shall  thy  wings  fail  in  the  upper 
air: 
In  funeral  robe  and  wreath  my  past  lies 

bound; 
No   old-time   voice    assails    me    with    its 
sound 
When  thine  I  hear;  no  former  joy  seems 

fair; 
And    now    one    only   thing   could   bring 
despair. 
One    grief   like    compassing   seas    my    life 

surround. 
One  only  terror  in  my  way  be  met. 
One  great  eclipse  change  qiy  glad  day  to 

night. 
One    phantom    only    turn    from    red    to 
white 
The  lips  whereon  thy  lips  have  once  been 
set: 
Thou   knowest    well,    dear   Love,    what 

that  must  be, — 
The  dread   of   some  dark  day  unshared 
by  thee. 

IN   TIME  TO    COME. 
The  time  will  come  full  soon  I    I  shall  be 
gone, 
And  you  sit  silent  in  the  silent  place, 
With  the  sad  autumn  sunlight  on  your 
face. 
Remembering    the    loves    that    were    your 

own. 
Haunted  perchance  by  some  familiar  tone. 
You   will   be   weary   then    for   the   dead 

days. 
And   mindful   of  their  sweet  and   bitter 
ways, 
Though   passion   into  memory  shall  have 
fi^own. 

Then  will  I  with  your  other  ghosts  draw 
nigh. 
And   whisper,   as   I   pass,   some   former 
word, — 
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Some  old  endearment  known  in  days  gone 
by, 
Some    tenderness    that    once    your    pulses 
stirred: — 
Which  was  it  spoke  to  you,  the  wind  or  I? 
I    think    you,    musing,    scarcely    will    have 
heard. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  finest  sonnets 
were  written  in  memory  of  the  great  poets 
whose  friendship  and  work  had  been  an 
inspiration  to  her.  Two  of  these  were  on 
Browning,  and  are  entitled  "His  Star"  and 
"The  Poet  of  Human  Life:" 

"The  Century  was  young — the  month  was 
May — 
The  spacious   East  was  kindled  with  a 

light 
That  lent  a  sudden  glory  to  the  night. 
And  a  new  star  began  its  upward  way 
Toward  the  high  splendor  of  the  perfect 
day: 
With  pure  white  flame,  inexorably  bright. 
It  reached  the  souls    of    men— no    stain    so 

slight 
As  to  escape  its  all-revealing  ray. 

When    countless   voices    cried,    'The    Star 
has  setr 
And  through   the  lands   there  surged  a 
sea  of  pain, 
Was    it    Death's    triumph — ^victory    of 
Woe?— 
Nay!    There  arc   lights   the   sky  may  not 
forget: 
When  suns,  and  moons,  and  souls  shall 
rise  again. 
In  the  New  Life's  wide  East  that  star  shall 
glow." 


"Silence  and  Night  sequestered  thee  in  vain! 
Oblivion's   threats    thou   proudly    could 

defy. 
Thou  art  not  dead — such  great  souls  do 
not  die: 
One  small  world's  range  no  longer  could 

constrain 
That  strong-winged  spirit  of  its  freedom 
fain: 
New  stars,  new  lives,  thy  fearless  quest 

would  try. 
Our  bafHed  vision  may  not  soar  so  high — 
We    mourn,   as    loss,    thine   infinite,    great 
gain. 


Yet,  keen  of  sight,  to  whom  men's  souls 
lay  bare. 
Stripped  clean  of  shams,  unclothed  of  all 
disguise. 
Revealed  to  thee  as  if  at  each  Soul'fi  birth 
Thou  hadst  been  nigh  to  stamp  it  foul  or 
fair — 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  new  schools  to 

make  thee  wise 
Who   shared   Heaven's   secrets  whilst  thou 
walked  on  earth?" 

And  here  is  a  beautiful  sonnet  on  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson: 

"His    soul    was   one    with    Nature    every- 
where; 
Her  seer  and  prophet  and  interpreter. 
He  waited  in  her  courts  for  love  of  her. 
And   told   the   secrets    that    he    gathered 

there, — 
What    flight    the    wild    birds    dared;    why 
flowers  were  fair; 
The   sense   of    that    divine,    tumultuous 

stir 
When    Spring    awakes,    and    all    sweet 
things  confer. 
And  youth  and  hope  and  joy  are  in  the 
air. 

Do  the  winds  miss  him,  and  the  fields  he 
knew, 
And   the   far   stars    that    watched    him 
night  by  night. 
Looking  from  out  their  steadfast  dome  of 
blue 
To  lead  him  onward  with  their  tranquil 
light; 
Or  do  they  know  what  gates  he  wandered 
through. 
What   Heavenly   glories   opened  on   his 
sight?" 

The  voice  of  the  singer  is  silent  now; 
the  face  and  the  form  have  left  us;  but  the 
memory  of  a  beautiful  life  and  the  immor- 
tal verse  that  came  from  her  imaginative 
brain  and  yearning  heart  are  with  us  stilL 
And  let  us  all  hope,  what  I  profoundly 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  she  has  en- 
tered a  grander  life,  richer,  deeper  and 
more  profoundly  meaningful  than  any  ex- 
istence she  conceived  as  possible  when  here 
on  earth. 
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A  BOOK  STUDY 
By    frank   W.    collier 


Doctor  Bowne  is  known  among  his  fel- 
low philosophers  as  a  thinker  of  the  first 
rank.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been 
expounding  the  problems  of  philosophy  in 
a  university  class-room,  and,  in  periodicals 
and  in  his  books,  has  recorded  his  think- 
ing which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  leading  scholars  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps his  best  known  purely  philosophical 
work  is  his  Theism,  a  book  that  is  a  mar- 
vel for  clearness  of  diction,  acuteness  and 
concentration  of  thought  This  is  the  book 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Japan.  One 
of  the  leading  Japanese  statesmen  told  the 
Doctor  when  he  was  in  Japan,  that  as  the 
old  religions  had  done  their  work  and  were 
dead  beyond  any  hope  of  resurrection, 
with  Japan  it  was  Christian  Theism  or 
irreligion.  Now  as  no  nation  has  ever 
been  known  to  exist  without  a  religion,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Japan  will  prove  an 
exception.  Then,  to  a  degree,  it  can  be 
imagined  what  a  contribution  America  is 
making  to  the  development  of  the  Jap- 
anese people,  when  her  leaders  of  thought 
are  looking  to  Dr.  Bowne  to  guide  them 
in  theistic  thinking.  But  the  Doctor  is  a 
philosopher,  and  his  work  on  theism  is 
a  purely  philosophical  treatise.  And  every- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  philosophical 
problems  knows  that  the  path  through  the 
field  of  philosophical  theism  can  be  made 
pretty  clear  until  we  reach  the  moral  nature 
of  God,  and  then  we  must  come  to  a  com- 
plete stand-still.  Thus  we  can  see  why  the 
wise  old  Japanese  statesman  said  Christian 
Theism.  Philosophical  theism  breaks  down  at 
the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  at  this  highly 
interesting  and  important  point  Christian 
theism  takes  up  the  problem  and  pro- 
poses to  carry  it  on  to  a  solution.     The 


latter  agrees  with  the  former's  suggestion 
that  God  ought  to  be  moral,  and  then  goes 
on  to  reveal  the  elements  of  his  moral 
nature,  and  also  offers  proof  that  God 
not  only  ought  to  be  moral,  but  that  he 
is  moral.  That  is,  without  Christian 
theism  philosophical  theism  has  no  prac- 
tical religious  value. 

Then  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  thinker 
of  Dr.  Bowne's  standing  should  bring  his 
best  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  and  the  problems  it 
involves.  Indeed,  now  that  he  has  done 
it,  without  any  discourtesy  we  can  say  that 
having,  at  the  moral  nature  of  God,  with 
all  philosophical  theists,  laid  down  the 
problem  of  theism,  he  was  morally  bound 
to  take  it  up  again  wheI^  the  Christian 
revelation  offered  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  the  theist  meets  at  this  point. 
Thus  his  philosophy  escapes  the  reproach 
of  barrenness  so  richly  deserved  by  many 
systems.  He  knows  that  men  are  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  this  most  important  and 
most  difficult  problem.  And  he  also  knows 
that  they  do  not  care  whether  it  comes 
from  philosophy  or  Christ,  or  both,  so 
long  as  it  comes  clearly  and  unmistakably. 
Thus  when  philosophy  breaks  down  he 
makes  no  apology  for  considering  the 
claims  of  revelation;  for  he  believes  that 
the  Christian  revelation  alone  can  give  us 
the  solution.  In  his  Studies  in  Christianity 
we  have  his  view  of  the  Christian  solution 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  modern  thought 


n. 


•"Studies  in  Christianity." 
Company. 


The  studies  are  meant  to  be  popular. 
They  are  not  addressed  to  specialists  nor 
professional  unbelievers,  but  to  Christians 
who  wish  to  understand  better  the  truths 
they  so  highly  prize.    Thus  the  authorise- 
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gins    with    the    great    source   of   objective 
authority,  The  Christian  Revelation. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  are  not  in- 
fallible. But  even  if  they  were,  before  they 
could  be  so  for  us,  "we  should  need  not 
merely  to  reproduce  ancient  words,  but 
ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
well."  But  they  are  inspired;  and  by  in- 
spiration is  meant  that  the  writers  "were 
moved  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
The  test  of  the  quality  of  the  inspiration 
must  be  found  in  what  the  Scriptures  have 
done  in  the  religious  life  of  the  world. 
Asia  past  and  present  is  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  the  rejection  of  all  Asiatic  re- 
ligions, as  Christendom  is  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.  Not  that  Christendom 
is  perfect,  but  it  is  progressive;  while  only 
those  parts  of  Asia  show  progress  that  are 
willing  to  surrender  their  religions.  Chris- 
tianity is  progressive.  Within  the  Christian 
Bible  is  seen  an  historical  and  progressive 
development  of  religious  and  moral  ideals. 
Perfection  in  ideal  is  not  reached  until 
"Christ  completes  the  revelation  and  is  the 
only  standard."  And  when  it  is  said  the 
revelation  of  God  is  completed  in  Christ, 
"this  is  true  only  of  the  objective  manifes- 
tation. The  revelation  of  that  revelation 
is  still  going  on." 

Just  here  is  seen  the  "world-wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Bible  and  all  other 
scriptures,  between  Christ  and  all  other 
masters."  The  Christian  scriptures  record 
a  developing  ideal  made  perfect  in  Christ, 
but  the  perfect  Ideal  must  be  interpreted 
and  realized  in  the  lives  of  men.  Thus 
the  Ideal  did  not  give  some  truths,  for  he 
told  his  followers  they  were  not  able  to 
receive  them  then,  but  promised  to  send 
them  the  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  truth, 
as  they  should  be  able  to  receive  the  truth. 
Hence  progressive  orthodoxy,  that  is,  all 
genuine  Christian  orthodoxy,  must  call 
upon  all  departments  of  knowledge  to  aid 
it  in  its  interpretation  of  its  Ideal.  This  is 
authoritative  Christianity  as  Dr.  Bowne 
sees  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  turns  out 
to  be  as  good  an  historian  as  he  is  a 
philosopher,  for  Lecky  says:  "The  moral 
progress  of  mankind  can  never  cease  to  be 
distinctively  and  intensely  Christian,  as 
long  as  it  consists  of  a  gradual  approxima- 


tion to  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Founder.  There  is  indeed  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
than  the  way  in  which  that  ideal  has 
traversed  the  lapse  of  ages,  acquiring  new 
strength  and  beauty  with  each  advance  of 
civilization,  and  infusing  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence into  every  sphere  of  thought  and 
aciton." 

III. 

The  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement 
bring  us  to  a  subject  that  is  most  difficult, — 
the  bridging  of  the  cjiasm  between  God 
and  man.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity that,  no  matter  whether  we  believe 
it  to  be  true  or  false,  everyone  must  con- 
fess that  with  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  God 
becoming  man,  theoretically,  it  has  solved 
the  problem.  •  Now  we  have  innumerable 
treatises  defending  this  doctrine  of  the 
God-man.  They  are  written  to  prove  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  it,  that  morally  and 
religiously  we  cannot  get  along  without 
it;  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  an  attempt 
to  define  it  so  that  it  becomes  intelligible 
to  us.  Dr.  Bowne  has  succeeded  in  doing 
just  this.  In  less  than  twenty  pages  he 
states  the  doctrine,  defines  and  explains  it, 
and  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  way  that 
one  wonders  if  he  realizes  the  great  and 
original  contribution  he  is  making  to  Chris- 
tian thought.  I  givQ  his  definition  of  the 
Incarnation  with  brief  explanation,  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  book  for  fuller  dis- 
cussion : 

"We  are  often  tempted  to  interpret  the 
doctrine  by  the  imagination,  and  to  con- 
ceive of  our  Lord  as  spatially  enclosed 
within  the  limits  of  a  human  form.  Of 
course  difficulties  at  once  arise  as  to  how 
He  could  be  thus  limited  and  confined. 
But  all  this  is  mistaken.  We  ourselves  are 
not  in  the  body  as  something  which  con- 
tains us.  Being  in  the  body  means  simply 
and  only  having  a  type  of  experience  which 
is  physically  conditioned.  Being  in  this 
world  means  only  having  a  certain  type  of 
experience  with  certain  forms  and  laws. 
Passing  out  of  this  world  would  mean  only 
passing  from  one  type  and  condition  of 
experience  to  another.  And  being  a  man 
in  general  means  only  existence  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  laws.     And  if  any  be- 
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ing  should  become  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions, laws  and  limitations  of  human  life, 
that  being  would  by  that  fact  and  so  far 
forth  become  in  the  only  intelligible  sense 
of  the  phrase  a  human  being.  Hence  by 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  we  mean  that 
He  became  subject  to  the  conditions,  laws 
and  limitations  of  human  life,  and  thus 
became  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  a 
man.  In  this  sense  He  assumed  our  nature 
and  lived  our  life.  This  is  intelligible,  at 
least  in  its  meaning,  and  this  is  enough. 
When  we  say  more  than  this  we  soon  lose 
ourselves  in  words  and  bad  metaphysics." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
which  depends  for  its  possibility  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "a  doctrine  mys- 
terious enough  no  doubt,  yet,  after  all,  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  bo^h  from  the 
Biblical  and  from  the  philosophical  stand- 
point." 

The  author  next  passes  to  consider  the 
practical  and  religious  significance  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  those  who  are  seeking 
rich  devotional  reading  will  find  their 
heart's  desire  here. 

Many  will  find  the  discussion  of  the 
Atonement  most  helpful.  For  while  the 
author  reviews  all  the  theories,  rejects 
them  all,  and  offers  one  of  his  own, 
still  he  shows  that  the  important  thing  is 
the  fact  of  the  Atonement.  He  says:  "By 
the  Atonement  as  fact  we  understand  the 
gracious  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the 
blessing  of  men,"  and,  "it  is  plain  that  one 
might  well  hold  fast  to  the  fact  with  all 
conviction  and  devotion,  and  at  the  same 
time  find  no  acceptable  theory."  I  have 
given  in  these  citations  but  a  faint  hint  of 
the  rich  thought  that  may  be  found  in  this 
essay. 

IV. 

"The  Christian  Life"  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  up  perplexities  and  confusion,  and 
thus  to  help  the  individual  in  his  personal 
religious  life.  The  old  scholastics  used  to 
insist  that  truth  arises  sooner  out  of  error 
than  confusion,  and  Dr.  Bowne  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  not  error  but  confusion 
that  does  the  baneful  work  in  this  field. 
At  least  this  is  the  impression  one  gets 
from  his  vigorous  handling  of  the  sources 
of     confusion.       There     are     three     leading 


ones:  The  confounding  the  language  of 
theology  with  the  language  of  experi- 
ence; the  mistaking  of  the  abstract  classifi- 
cations of  theological  discussion  for 
concrete  classifications  of  living  men;  an 
exaggerated  individualism.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  about  all  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  religious  life.  The  tradi- 
tional perplexities  are  removed  and  the 
simple  truths  are  lifted  up  into  clearer 
consciousness  by  a  vital  and  illuminating 
logic. 

Especially  timely  and  suggestive  in  this 
connection  is  the  discussion  of  the  religion 
of  childhood.  At  least  the  children  will 
be  thankful  to  know  that  some  one  under- 
stands them. 

V. 

"The  Modern  Conception  of  the  King- 
dom of  God"  is  the  author's  treatment  of 
Christianity  in  its  social  aspect  It  is 
quite  plain  that  he  understands  that  this 
world  is  the  subject  of  redemption.  "We 
seek  to  save  the  community,  to  make  the 
social  order  just,  to  put  away  needless  in- 
equalities, to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  humanity,  to  give  everyone 
a  chance."  For  the  individual  is  saved 
only  in  society  and  on  the  condition  that 
he  helps  to  save  society.  "Thus  we  are 
introduced  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  social 
order,  and  to  the  entire  mechanism  of  life, 
as  the  conditions  of  man  attaining  to  him- 
self and  thus  fulfilling  his  destiny.  Not 
simply  to  mean  well,  but  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  ideal  life,  is  the  duty  of  life, 
and  whatever  that  realization  evolves  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  God's  will." 

"The  true  Kingdom  of  God  is  within.  It 
is  a  mode  of  Ijving  and  thinking,  not  an 
external  show.  Hence  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  could  only  mean  the  subordina- 
tion of  our  hearts  and  wills  to  the  will  of 
Grod."  Hence  it  has  not  come,  but  is  always 
coming;  it  is  of  slow  growth,  but  that  is 
because  men  grow  slowly.  The  great 
enemies  that  retard  its  growth  are  the  evil 
and  selfish  will  and  ignorance.  The  latter 
mistakes  other-worldy  and  ascetic  piety  for 
the  Kingdom,  when  the  truth  is,  in  the  con- 
crete, the  Kingdom  "has  a  material,  intf^l- 
lectual,  and  social  basis,  as  well  as  a 
formally     religious     one,     and     both     are 
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equally  necessary."  So  ignorance  it  at* 
most  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  realization 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  as  evil 
itself.  The  author  rejoices  that  the  Church 
is  nrore  and  more  seeing  this.  And  we  try 
to  save  men,  not  from  the  world,  but  in 
the  world,  and  thus  we  are  saving  the 
world. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  entire  book  Dr. 
Bowne  apparently  unconsciously  drops  into 
the  first  person  singular.  This  means  that 
he  is  not  only  giving  arguments,  but  is 
stating  his  personal  conviction,  and  also 
that  he  is  making  a  personal  application  of 
his  doctrine  that  life  is  larger  than  logic 
And  it  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
primarily  interested  in  philosophy,  nor  even 
religion,  but  the  end  of  them  both — ^fullnesi 
of  life.  He  cherishes  the  following  hope 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  social 
unrest: 

"I  dream  of  a  time  when  humanity  shall 
come  to  its  own,  when  physical  nature 
shall  be  subdued  to  human  service  be- 
yond all  present  conception,  when  want 
and  disease  shall  have  disappeared,  when 
the  social  order  shall  be  an  expression 
of  perfect  justice,  when  the  race  shall  be 
rich  enough  to  afford  all  its  members  the 
opportunity  of  a  truly  human  existence, 
when  the  bondage  of  physical  drudgery 
shall  have  been  taken  off  from  human 
shoulders,  when  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge shall  be  a  universal  possession,  and 
when  over  against  these  external  condi- 
tions there  shall  be  a  moral  spirit  wise 
enough  to  use  them  and  strong  enough 
to  control  them.  Then  the  kingdom  of  man 
and  of  God  will  have  come.  And  to  turn 
this  dream  into  a  reality  is  the  Christian 
program,  the,  true  meaning  of  the  prayer 
so  often  uttered  and  so  seldom  understood. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  great  trouble  in  the  past,  and  to  a 
great  extent  even  in  the  present,  has  been 
that  the  religionist  and  the  sociologist  have 
both  fallen  a  prey  to  a  blind  stupidity  which 
is  the  result  of  partisan  pride  and  an  ex- 
cessive division  of  labor.  The  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  is  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem.  Dr.  Bowne  shows  that  there  are 
two  essentials:  First,  the  harmonizing  of 


the  human  will  with  the  divine  will,  and» 
secondly,  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and 
setting  it  to  work.  "Each  new  discovery, 
each  new  invention,  each  conquest  over  na- 
ture, each  subjugation  of  physical  forces, 
each  unloading  of  human  drudgery  upon 
muscles  of  steel,  each  extension  of  com- 
merce, each  advance  of  knowledge,  each 
increased  facility,"  are  needed  to  bring  in 
the  Kingdom  in  its  fullness.  The  scholastic 
pride  of  the  average  sociologist  prevents 
him  from  mentioning  this  first  essential  in 
his  class-room.  Yet  it  is  a  mighty  factor  in 
abolishing  the  selfish  and  cruel  greed  so 
characteristic  of  our  modern  economic  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  just  the  stupid  separation 
of  the  profane  and  the  secular  in  the  realm 
of  education  that  makes  so  much  of  the 
class-room  work  in  our  colleges  utterly 
barren  and  even  harmful.  But  the  reaction 
has  set  in  and  now  not  a  week  passes  but 
some  "new  thought"  book  comes  from  the 
press,  the  basal  idea  of  which  is  that  the 
secret  of  all  success,  temporal,  mental  and 
religious,  is  to  get  "in  tune  with  the  In- 
finite." Books  of  this  class  circulate  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  notions  they  con- 
tain are  crude  and  grotesque  to  the  last 
degree.  But  the  truth  that  the  fundamen- 
tal thing  is  for  the  human  will  to  get  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  even  when 
expressed  in  highly  abstract  and  meaning- 
less phrases,  is  the  lodestone  that  draws 
every  strong  mind  to  their  piges.  Our  age 
is  learning  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  wicked 
and  harmful  for  the  theologian  to  accept 
this  inane  division  of  labor  and  expound 
the  things  of  God  and  his  Kingdom  as  if 
they  were  far,  far  away  from  our  busy 
world  with  its  work  and  joy,  toil  and  cares. 
We  can  never  get  along  without  the 
specialist,  but  in  reaching  our  conclusions 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  also 
men,  and  the  interests  of  the  entire  man 
must  be  satisfied.  If  this  fact  is  ignored 
we  become  the  dupes  of  a  marking-time 
and  wasteful  artificiality  that  does  nothing 
and  gets  nowhere. 

VI. 

The   two  closing  chapters  of  the  book 
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are  given  respectively  to  'The  Church  and 
Moral  Progress,"  and  "The  Church  and  the 
Truth."  The  first  gives  some  examples  of 
some  sections  of  the  Church  opposing  pro- 
gress, and  the  folly  in  so  doing.  "To  covet 
earnestly  the  best  things  for  men  is  the 
Church's  great  obligation."  The  second 
shows  the  necessity  of  retaining  both  the 
conservative  and  progressive  elements  in 
the  church  and  the  need  of  mutual  respect 
But  this  mutual  respect  does  not  mean 
that  the  Church  can  tolerate  any  and  all 
sorts  of  doctrine.  If  she  did  she  would 
not  command  the  respect  of  any  thinking 
man.  Christianity  has  certain  essential 
doctrines  and  they  can  be  formulated  into 
a  definite  platform  and  program.  Here 
is  Dr.  Bowne's  idea  of  essential  Chris- 
tianity: 

"I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  and  in  life  everlasting.  Let  this 
be  the  Christian  platform;  and  for  our  pro- 
gram, let  that  run:  Thy  Kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 


He  continues:  "It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
this  platform  contains  in  principle  all  that 
is  essential  to  Christianity;  and  all  who 
stand  on  this  platform  and  work  for  this 
program  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  Christians."  He  thinks  nothing  be- 
yond these  statements  has  any  claim  to  be 
termed  orthodoxy.  "This  is  the  true  ortho- 
doxy and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
called  orthodoxy." 

VII. 

As  one  lays  down  this  book,  the  words 
of  Emerson  come  to  him:  "Beware  when 
the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this 
planet."  Dr.  Bowne  is  a  thinker  and  he 
makes  his  reader  think.  These  studies  are 
the  most  vigorous  presenting  of  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  Christianity  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  thought  is  clothed  in  a 
style  that  is  simple,  clear  and  attractive. 
This  book,  with  its  profound  and  original 
thinking  on  subjects  of  perennial  interest, 
is  sure  to  command  attention.  The  Noebel 
Prize  has  been  given  for  far  less  able  and 
less  original  work  than  that  which  is  found 
in  this  volume. 


THE  EDITOR'S  QUIET  HOUR 

THE  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEALS  OF  LIFE 

"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  "—Jttut,  "  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.*'— ^r*v«ri« 

"  Jestts  Uught  the  ideal  of  a  life  of  lovinr  service ;  a  life  of  devotion  to  truth  and  kindness  and  nobilitv,  a  life 
dominated  by  love ;  and  through  the  mi^ty  power  of  that  loftiest  of  all  ideals,  the  influence  of  Jesus  has  per- 
meated and  transformed  the  civilized  world."— Fr^ni  F^rfm. 


The  Great  Nazarene's  life,  no  less  than 
His  message,  shadowed  forth  the  true  ideal 
of  life.  He  placed  the  master  emphasis  on 
the  eternal  ethical  verities  that  pertain  to 
the  spiritual  man.  In  material  pomp  and 
splendor  He  beheld  the  quickly  passing  pa* 
geant,  almost  as  ephemeral  as  the  fleeting 
glory  of  the  autumn  day.  He  knew  that  they 
who  lived  for  self,  who  strove  for  worldly 
power,  riches  or  the  adulation  of  those  who 
sec  only  with  the  physical  eye  had  their  re- 
ward during  a  few  fleeting  months  or  years, 
aQd  then  they  passed  into  the  night,  leaving 
behind  no  trailing  cloud  of  glory  to  light  the 
pathway  of  oncoming  generations.  Only  he 
who  made  the  spiritual  verities  the  first  con- 
cern of  his  being  truly  lived.     At  the  very 


forefront  of  his  ministry  we  find  the  im- 
mortal Sermon  on  the  Mount,  whose  key-note 
is  the  Golden  Rule;  and  here  also  is  given 
the  solemn  injunction  to  seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

Now,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  con- 
ceived it,  was  the  reverse  of  an  organized, 
dogmatic,  creedal  church,  for  He  at  all  times 
opposed  the  formal,  ritualistic,  organized  re- 
ligion of  his  own  faith, — everything  that  was 
external,  official,  scheming  and  concerned  with 
the  letter  or  the  pomp  and  show  of  materi- 
ality. And  elsewhere  He  clearly  teaches  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within.  It  relates  to 
the  spiritual,  the  real  or  interior  man.  It  is 
the  state  of  florescence  of  the  soul  that  has 
come  into  rapport  with  the  All-Father,  the 
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Cosmic  Mind  which  we  call  God,  and  which 
is  in  reality  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  the  su- 
preme embodiment  of  Love  and  Truth. 

He  who  has  within  him  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  servant  of  the  vision.  For  him 
the  ideals  of  duty  and  moral  responsibility  are 
imperial  in  their  sway,  for  love  has  illumined 
his  brain,  glorified  his  thought-world  and 
lighted  the  fire  of  service  on  the  altars  of  his 
heart.  When  life  is  under  the  compulsion  of 
the  true  ideal, — ^that  is,  when  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within,  self-love,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of 
life  give  place  to  strong  and  noble  aims,  to 
high  resolves  that  lay  hold  on  the  eternal 
things  and  give  true  dignity  and  worth  to 
life.  Carlyle  has  thus  finely  set  forth  the 
true  ideal  of  life: 

"We  are  here  to  do  God's  will.  The  only 
key  to  a  right  life  is  self-renunciation.  The 
man  who  lives  for  self,  who  works  for  self- 
ish ends,  is  a  charlatan  at  bottom,  no  matter 
how  great  his  powers.  The  man  who  lives 
for  self  alone  has  never  caught  a  vision  of 
the  true  meaning  and  order  of  the  universe. 
Human  life  is  a  solemn  thing, — an  arena 
wherein  God's  purpose  is  to  be  worked  out 
I  must,  with  open,  spiritual  vision,  behold  in 
this  universe,  and  through  it,  the.  mighty  All, 
its  Creator,  in  his  beauty  and  grandeur.  .  .  . 
His  purpose,  not  mine,  shall  be  carried  out, 
for  to  that  end  the  universe  exists.  Life  shall 
be  a  barren,  worthless  thing  for  me  unless  I 
seek  to  fall  in  with  God's  plan,  and  do  the 
work  he  {las  sent  me  here  to  do.  Ah,  then, 
the  torturous  pangs  of  disappointed  hopes, 
jealousy,  and  despair  shall  be  at  rest,  and  I, 
now  in  harmony  with  God,  can  sing  at  my 
work,  and  amid  my  toil  find  blessed  rest. 
For,  what  though  I  fail  to  reach  the  mark 
I  set  before  me;  what  though  its  immediate 
results  have  been  small  ?  the  very  attempt  per- 
severed in,  of  working  out  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  my  life  has  made  that  life  a  truly 
noble  one.  Now,  indeed,  I  am  independent 
of  the  world's  smile  or  frown,  since  I  am  in 
harmony  with  God,  and  have  his  smile  as 
the  light  of  my  life.  I  have  got  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  ^Everlasting  Yea.'  And  however 
ill  outwardly  and  apparently,  all  is  going  well 
for  me  inwardly  and  ultimately." 

And  Mazzini  thus  supplements  this  lofty 
concept  with  these  deeply  thoughtful  reflec- 


tions on  the  august  duties  that  confront  every 
pilgrim  on  the  endless  stair: 

"They  who  pretend  to  teach  you  morality 
while  limiting  your  duties  to  those  you  owe 
to  your  family  and  to  your  country,  do  but 
teach  you  a  more  or  less  enlarged  selfishness, 
tending  to  the  injury  of  others  and  to  your- 
self. The  Family  and  the  Fatherland  are  like 
two  circles,  drawn  within  a  larger  circle 
which  contains  both;  they  are  two  steps  of 
the  ladder  yoti  have  to  climb;  without  them 
your  ascent  is  impossible,  but  upon  them  it 
is  forbidden  to  rest. 

m       t¥       *       n^        n^ 

"Foremost  and  grandest  amid  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  were  these  two  inseparable 
truths — There  is  but  one  God;  All  men  are 
the  Sons  of  God;  and  the  promulgation  of 
these  two  truths  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  enlarged  the  moral  circle  to  the 
confines  of  the  inhabited  globe.  To  the  duties 
of  men  towards  the  Family  and  Country  were 
added  duties  towards  Humanity.  Man  then 
learned  that  wheresoever  there  existed  a  hu- 
man being,  there  existed  a  brother;  a  brother 
with  a  soul  as  immortal  as  his  own,  destined 
like  himself  to  ascend  towards  the  Creator, 
and  on  whom  he  was  bound  to  bestow  love,  a 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  and  help  and  coun- 
sel when  needed." 

There  is  no  lesson  taught  by  prophet,  sage 
or  savior  more  vital  to  men  and  nations  at 
the  present  hour  than  the  great  truth  which 
Jesus  strove  to  emphasize, — the  necessity  of 
placing  spiritual  idealism  before  motives  of 
physical  concern;  because  our  people  as  indi- 
viduals, and  the  Republic,  have  during  the 
past  fifty  years  more  and  more  yielded  to  the 
materialism  of  the  market — the  spell  of  sense 
domination,  to  avarice  and  greed,  to  the  gold 
and  the  glitter  that  like  the  pseudo-pleasures 
of  the  Venus-world  drug  the  soul  while 
weaving  a  fitful,  fleeting  spell  which  vanishes, 
leaving  but  the  ashe^  of  hope  and  a  trail  of 
misery  where  a  conquering  son  of  God  should 
have  radiated  light,  love  and  harmony. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  mar- 
velous expansion  on  the  material  plane.  It 
was  a  summer  time  of  invention  and  com- 
mercial activity;  but  moral  advance  did  not 
keep  pace  with  material  progress.  The  pur- 
suit of  gold  became  a  mania,  and  there  arose 
on  every  hand  the  most  sinister  figures  that 
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have  appeared  in  the  Republic, — ^men  of  mas- 
terful mentality  unmatched  by  moral  great- 
ness. Perhaps  the  best  pen-picture  of  a  mod- 
em apostle  of  the  materialistic  commercialism 
that  is  eating  into  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  menacing  free  institu- 
tions, is  found  in  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  John  Barclay,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
William  Allen  White's  powerful  American 
novel,  A  Certain  Rich  Man. 

As  the  Great  Nazarene's  life  epitomized  the 
true  ideal  or.  the  life  of  spiritual  supremacy, 
so  John  Barclay,  the  American  multi-million- 
aire, who  from  a  poor  lad  became,  by  thrift 
and  industry,  coupled  unhappily  with  craft, 
merciless  extortion,  and  corrupt  practices,  a 
multi-millionaire,  epitomizes  the  fruit  of 
false  ideals  or  of  materialism  and  sense  dom- 
ination. 

"One  of  the  two  things  really  worth  seeing 
at  the  Ridge  ...  is  a  portrait  of  John  Bar- 
clay, done  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  and 
painted  by  a  Russian  during  the  summer  when 
the  Barclays  were  called  home  from  Europe 
before  their  journey  was  half  completed,  to 
straighten  out  an  obstreperous  congressman, 
one  Tom  Wharton  by  name,  who  was  threat- 
ening to  put  wheat  and  flour  on  the  free  list 
in  a  tariff  bill,  unless — but  that  is  immaterial, 
except  that  Wharton  was  on  Barclay's  mind 
more  or  less  while  the  painter  was  at  work, 
and  the  portrait  reflects  what  Barclay  thought 
of  a  number  of  things.  It  shows  a  small, 
gray-clad  man,  with  a  pearl  pin  in  a  black  tie, 
sitting  rather  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  lean- 
ing forward,  so  that  the  head  is  thrown  into 
the  light.  The  eyes  are  well  opened,  and  the 
jaw  comes  out,  a  hard,  mean  jaw;  but  the 
work  of  the  artist,  the  real  work  that  reveals 
the  soul  of  the  sitter,  is  shown  in  three  fea- 
tures, if  we  except  the  pugnacious  shoulders. 
In  the  face  are  two  of  these  features:  the 
mouth,  a  hard,  coarse,  furtive  mouth, — the 
mouth  of  the  liar  who  is  not  polished,— the 
peasant  liar  who  has  been  caught  and  has  bra- 
zened it  out;  the  mouth  and  the  forehead, 
full  almost  to  bulging,  so  clean  and  white  and 
naked  that  it  seems  shameful  to  expose  it,  a 
poet's   forehead,   noble  and    full   of   dreams, 


broad  over  the  eyes,  and  as  delicately  mod- 
elled at  the  temples  as  a  woman's  where  the 
curly  brown  hair  is  brushed  away  from  it. 
But  the  wonderful  feature  about  the  portrait 
is  the  right  hand.  The  artist  obviously  asked 
Barclay  to  assume  a  natural  attitude,  and  then 
seeing  him  lean  forward  with  his  hand 
stretched  out  in  some  gesture  of  impatience, 
persuaded  him  to  take  that  pose.  It  is  the 
sort  of  vital  human  thing  that  would  please 
Barclay— no  sham  about  it;  but  he  did  not 
realize  what  the  Russian  was  putting  into  that 
hand— a  long,  hard,  hairy,  hollow,  grasping, 
relentless  hand,  full  in  the  foreground  and 
squarely  in  the  light — a  horrible  thing  with 
artistic  fingers,  and  a  thin,  greedy  palm  in- 
dicated by  the  deep  hump  in  the  back.  It 
reaches  out  from  the  picture,  with  the  light 
on  the  flesh  tints,  with  the  animal  hair  thick 
upon  it,  and  with  the  curved,  slender,  tapering 
fingers  cramped  like  a  claw;  and  when  one 
follows  up  the  arm  to  the  crouching  body, 
the  furtive  mouth,  the  bold,  shrewd  eyes,  and 
then  sees  that  forehead  full  of  visions,  one 
sees  in  it  more  than  John  Barclay  of  Syca- 
more Ridge,  more  than  America,  more  than 
Europe.  It  is  the  menace  of  civilization — ^thc 
danger  to  the  race  from  the  domination  of 
sheer  intellect  without  moral  restraint." 

In  these  contrasting  ideals  of  life  we  have 
the  glory  and  the  shame  of  civilization;  the 
promise  of  perennial  youth,  or  harmonious, 
upward-moving  progress,  and  of  that  slow 
but  certain  decay  of  every  nation  whose  peo- 
ple have  turned  from  the  vision  to  embrace 
the  clod. 

Here  lies  the  great  truth.  Only  by  making 
spiritual  idealism  the  dominating  influence  in 
our  lives,  only  by  being  true  to  the  Golden 
Rule  or  the  Higher  Law, — in  a  word,  only  by 
seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  can  we 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Cosmic  Mind  and 
know  the  peace  that  passes  understanding,  the 
unalloyed  joy  that  comes  from  helping  bless 
and  uplift  other  lives.  The  material  de- 
mands are  necessary  and  proper,  but  they 
should  ever  be  subordinated  to  the  domina- 
tion of  right  and  duty,  of  equity  and  love. 
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By  B.  O.  flower 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  FERRER  A  CRIME 
AGAINST   CIVILIZATION 


The  execution  of  Professor  Francisco 
Ferrer  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  on  the  I3tb  of 
October,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  proceed- 
ings which  the  French  Bar  Association  aptly 
characterized  as  "A  Travesty  on  Justice,"  is 
one  of  the  gravest  crimes  that  has  been  com- 
mitted against  civilization  in  recent  decades. 

Three  things  connected  with  this  execu- 
tion call  for  special  attention:  (i)  The 
character  of  the  man  and  his  work  for  civili- 
zation; (2)  the  method  by  which  his  slayers 
accomplished  their  crime;  and  (3)  the  bear- 
ing of  the  murder  upon  the  present  world- 
wide struggle  between  progressive  democracy 
and  reaction  and  despotism. 

r. 

Professor  Francisco  Ferrer  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  educators  of  the  Latin 
Europe  of  today,  an  author  of  much  ability, 
and  an  ardent  republican.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  apostles  of  true  progress 
of  our  time.  The  French  author,  Aristides 
Pratelle,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
.Professor  Ferrer  and  his  great  work,  thus 
refers  to  his  aims  and  his  educational  con- 
cepts : 

"His  ideal  was  a  reign  of  peace,  well-being 
and  love  for  all  men,  without  distinction  of 
class  or  sex.  Ferrer's  humanitarian  rational- 
ism consisted  in  creating  in  the  child  the  de- 
sire to  know  the  origin  of  all  social  injustice, 
so  that,  knowing  the  cause,  he  in  turn  might 
combat  it  An  enemy  of  all  fratricidal  wars, 
an  enemy  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  an 
enemy  of  the  social  inferiority  of  women  and 
children,  an  enemy  of  all  malevolent  forces 
— ignorance,  pride,  malice  and  hypocrisy — 
which  still  delay  the  arrival  of  universal  har- 
mony." 

In  many  respects  this  latest  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  resembled  Maz- 


zini,  but  he  was  less  in  favor  of  forcible 
revolutionary  methods  .than  the  illustrious 
Italian  liberator  and  apostle  of  democracy. 
Both  men  were  born  idealists  and  lovers  of 
their  fellowmen;  both  were  intensely  devoted 
to  republican  institutions;  both  opposed  cleri- 
calism and  all  forms  of  despotism  that  strove 
to  enslave  the  body  or  fetter  the  brain,  to 
darken  the  imagination  or  dry  up  the  foun- 
tains of  brotherly  love. 

In  ideals,  political  philosophy  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Professor  Ferrer 
will  take  rank  with  Franklin  and  Jefferson. 
Indeed,  he  stood  in  the  Spain  of  die  twen- 
tieth century  in  a  very  large  way  for  the 
things  that  Franklin  and  Jefferson  fought 
for  in  the  great  struggle  that  inaugurated  the 
democratic  era.  He  was  a  man  whose  life 
was  devoted  to  the  high  service  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  author,  educator  and  publisher,  he 
ever  strove  to  make  men  and  women  great 
and  good  by  being  intellectually  free,  morally 
just,  loving  and  gentle  of  heart.  On  the 
morning  of  his  execution  the  London  News 
thus  expressed  the  feeling  of  intellectual  and 
conscience-guided  men  and  women  of  Eng- 
land who  were  conversant  with  the  great 
work   he   had   carried   forward: 

"If  Professor  Ferrer,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  unselfish  men  in  all  Europe,  and 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Tolstoi  of  Spain,  is 
murdered  after  a  mock  trial,  the  civilized 
world  will  suffer  an  unspeakable  humiliation." 

n. 

But  Professor  Ferrer  had  committed  an 
unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  cleri- 
cals, who  are  all-powerful  in  Spain.  He 
had  insisted  on  the  right  to  think  being  en- 
couraged among  the  people.  He  had  estab- 
lished the  modern  school,  where  the  scien- 
tific,   political    and    ethical    ideals    that   have 
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marked  the  civilization  of  all  the  more  en- 
lightened lands  of  Christendom  were  taught 
He  strove  to  awaken  in  Spain  the  dormant 
intellectual  and  moral  idealism  that  had  given 
greatness  to  England,  America,  Germany  and 
France.  Hence  he  encountered  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  upholders  of  the  old  order. 
In  1906,  on  a  trumped-up  charge,  he  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  a  Spanish  prison  for  thir- 
teen months,  during  which  time  every  pos- 
sible effort  was  made  to  find  something  that 
would  incriminate  the  great  man.  His  re- 
cord, however,  was  so  clean  that  the  case 
completely  collapsed.  Then,  after  the  re- 
cent uprising  in  Barcelona,  his  enemies  seized 
upon  the  revolt  as  an  excuse.  They,  however, 
evidently  knew  they  had  no  evidence  against 
him  that  would  stand  the  light  of  day — no 
evidence,  unless  it  was  forged  statements  and 
framed-up  testimony,  but  what  could  be 
easily  disproved;  because  they  refused  to  let 
the  accused  see  a  copy  of  the  charges,  nor 
was  he  permitted  the  opportunity  to  clear 
himself.  His  enemies  even  went  so  far  as 
to  arrest  his  counsel  when  he  dared  to  in- 
sist that  his  client  have  the  common  right  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  The  conviction  and 
execution  of  the  great  man  under  such  con- 
ditions cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than 
murder — a  crime  as  odious  to  every  right- 
thinking  person  as  it  is  out  of  harmony  with 
modem  civilization. 

Happily  the  intelligence  of  Europe  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  enormity  of  this 
crime,  and  the  great  masses  of  workers,  es- 
pecially in  the  Latin  countries,  have  indicated 
in  no  uncertain  way  that  in  Professor  Ferrer 
they  felt  they  had  a  true  father,  an  apostle 
of  light  who  scattered  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  justice  wherever  he  went. 

Among  the  utterances  that  have  been  called 
forth  from  leading  intellectuals  relating  to 
the  true  animus  of  the  enemies  of  Professor 
Ferrer,  the  following  words  by  Anatole 
France  deserve  special  attention,  coming  as 
they  do  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters  of  France: 

"If  Francisco  Ferrer  be  condemned,  either 
by  a  civil  or  military  tribunal,  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  the  wide  world  that  will  not  insist 
that  his  judges  were  not  free  agents,  that 
they  acted  under  orders  in  sacrificing  a  just 
man  to  the  hatred  of  the  party  which  can 
never  forgive  him  for  having  consecrated  his 


life  to  the  education  of  the  young.  For  every- 
body knows  full  well  that  Ferrer^s  sole  crime 
consists  in  this:  He  founded  schools.  If  he 
is  condemned  it  will  be  for  this  offense." 

The  dispatches  from  France,  published  in 
America  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  thus 
further  voice  the  views  of  intellectual  Paris: 

"Interviews  printed  here  show  that  many 
persons  prominent  in  the  scientific  and  politi- 
cal world  are  both  indignant  and  pained  at 
the  day's  events  in  Spain.  A  member  of  the 
institute  said  that  he  was  stupefied  at  the  ex- 
ecution, which  he  characterized  as  an  act  of 
political  cannibalism.  M.  Reinach  said  he  had 
thought  it  incredible  that  the  king  would  de- 
cline to  intervene. 

"He  added  that  'Ferrer  was  the  victim  of 
the  monks,  who  are  ,all  powerful  in  Spain 
now  that  they  have  been  reinforced  by  their 
colleagues  who  were  expelled  from  France. 
It  was  impossible  of  belief  that  Spain  would 
dare  to  thus  defy  universal  conscience.* 

"M.  Picavet,  secretary  of  the  College  of 
France,  who  said  that  he  had  read  all  of 
Ferrer's  books,  declared  that  the  'modern 
school,'  which  the  author  advocated,  simply 
favored  a  neutral  instruction,  such  as  was 
understood  in  France." 

Highly  si^ificant  as  illustrating  the  feeling 
of  the  better  classes  in  Spain,  is  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  from  Cerbere,  France,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th: 

"Spanish  Liberals,  including  even  the 
most  moderate  wing,  are  preparing  a  proc- 
lamation today  informing  the  country  that 
all  the  evidence  against  Ferrer,  on  which  the 
court-martial  found  him  guilty,  consisted  of 
forgeries  by  the  police.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence against  Ferrer  that  would  have  been 
acceptable  in  an  ordinary  court,  says  the 
proclamation." 

American  papers  not  beholden  to  undemo- 
cratic reactionary  ideals,  have  been  as  out- 
spoken as  the  leading  European  journals. 
The  Boston  Post  in  an  able  editorial  says: 

"Ferrer  appears  to  be  the  victim  of  con- 
servative hate.  His  trial  was  a  mockery. 
He  was  not  served  with  a  copy  of  charges 
against  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to  tes- 
tify, or  to  introduce  evidence  rebutting  de- 
positions taken  by  the  prosecution.  His 
counsel  was  arrested  for  daring  to  protest 
against  unfair  treatment." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Call  on  Oc- 
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tober  13th  admirably  stated  the  true  facts  in 
a  leader  from  which  the  following  are  brief 
extracts: 

•^Ferrer  was  not  an  active  revolutionist. 
Whatever  his  beliefs  or  ideas  were,  Ferrer 
did  not  take  part  in  either  the  Barcelona  up- 
rising or  any  other  act  of  force. 

"All  the  activities  of  Ferrer  were  centered 
in  the  establishment  of  lay  schools  and  the 
publication  of  standard  works  of  science. 
♦       ♦       ♦       *       ♦ 

"Ferrer  was  hated  not  for  any  crime  he 
committed.  He  was  hated  because  he  re- 
fused to  commit  crime.  He  was  hated  be- 
cause his  work  could  not  be  stopped  by  the 
law.  He  was  hated  because  he  was  working 
for  the  regeneration  of  Spain  through  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  He  was  hated 
because  he  was  that  most  dangerous  of 
revolutionists— working  not  for  the  imme- 
diate present,  but  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

'The  hundred  model  schools  he  founded 
for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
have  been  closed.  The  splendid  series  of 
bodes  issued  from  his  press,  including 
Rectus'  great  work  on  'Man  and  the 
Earth/  have  been  seized.  The  press  itself 
has  been  destroyed.  And  Ferrer  has  been 
murdered." 

The  signs  of  popular  indignation  through- 
out Europe  are  most  encouraging.  They 
speak  of  the  solidarity  of  the  industrial  mil- 
lk)ns  and  of  their  intelligent  realization  of 
the  inunense  service  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity rendered  by  this  apostle  of  social,^  po- 
litical, economic  and  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion; and  they  clearly  indicate  that  the 
death-like  apathy  that  like  a  creeping  paraly- 
sis has  in  recent  years  been  stealing  over 
American  life,  is  not  present  in  Europe.  In- 
deed, the  uprisings  of  the  people  in  France 
and  Italy,  in  Austria,  Germany  and  else- 
where, indicate  a  concert  of  thought,  ideal 
and  aspiration  that  presages  the  coming  of  a 
juster  and  nobler  day  for  Western  civiliza- 

tlOftL 

As  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  mili- 
tarism, to  war  and  violence,  so  also  we  de- 
plore all   exhibitions  of   the  mob   spirit  and 


wanton  destruction  of  property;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  where  violence  has  oc- 
curred in  most  instances  in  recent  years,  the 
aggressors  have  been  the  militia  or  the  po- 
lice, striving  to  prevent  freedom  of  speech 
and  remonstrance,  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  free  government.  Furthermore,  such 
an  exhibition  of  despotism  as  marked  the 
farcical  trial  of  Professor  Ferrer  and  the 
execution  of  so  great  and  noble  a  man  would 
naturally  awaken  profound  indignation  in 
the  hearts  of  all  right-minded  people;  and 
with  millions  feeling  as  intensely  as  they  do, 
it  is  not  strange  that  there  have  been  some 
exhibitions  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
volatile  Latin  peoples. 

in. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  this 
cold-blooded  murder  should  call  forth  an 
indignant  protest  from  every  civilized  land; 
for  if  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a 
world-wide  battle  between  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  social  justice  and  of  reaction, 
despotism  and  class-rule,  such  crimes  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  conscience 
element  of  free  and  enlightend  countries,  the 
united  forces  of  reaction  and  class  domina- 
tion will  strive  to  make  this  action  a  prece- 
dent in  their  warfare  against  popular  rights. 
Happily,  as  yet  we  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  only  in  Russia  and  Spain  could  such  a 
crime  be  perpetrated;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  especially  worthy  of  notice,  at  a  time 
when  reactionary,  dogmatic  religionists  are 
actively  denouncing  the  public-school  system, 
that  these  lands  are  the  two  so-called  Chris- 
tian nations  where  the  church  and  state  are 
united  and  the  church  is  supreme  in  educa- 
tional power,  the  two  nations  where  the 
church  and  the  throne  resolutely  oppose  free 
popular  education,  a  free  press  and  freedom 
of  religious  thought 

Professor  Francisco  Ferrer  is  the  latest 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  human  advancement. 
He  died  because  he  established  schools  and 
sought  to  liberate  the  brain  of  a  people.  His 
name  will  stand  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  martyrs  who  have 
perished  that  man  might  be  great  and  happy, 
just  and  free. 
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GLASGOW'S  LATEST  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN 

MUNICIPALITIES 


The  recent  official  report  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Tramways  constitutes  another 
impressive  message  that  should  appeal  with 
compelling  power  to  thinking  taxpayers  of 
American  cities.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  city 
of  Glasgow  took  over  her  street-car  service, 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  predictions  of  a  large 
section  of  her  people,  who  prophesied  dire 
results  because  the  city  decided  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  the 
constantly  increasing  revenue  that  up  to  that 
time  had  been  enriching  a  few  individuals. 
It  was  also  felt  that  fares  could  be  reduced 
and  the  service  improved.  In  every  respect 
the  fears  of  those  who  opposed  municipal 
ownership  have  proved  groundless,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  friends  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  have  been  more  than  re-' 
alized.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the 
carrying  into  practice  of  the  fundamental 
democratic  principle  of  making  the  people's 
representatives,  or  the  officials,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  t^e  voters  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  a  great  natural  monopoly  or 
public  utility,  evinced  sound  business  judg- 
ment as  well  as  true  statesmanship.  Here 
are  some  interesting  facts  for  men  and 
women  who  think: 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  Glasgow  took 
over  her  street  railways,  the  valuation  for 
taxes  was  £18,000,  or  a  little  less  than  $90,- 
000,  estimating  the  pound  at  $5.  This  valua- 
tion has  steadily  risen  year  by  year  until  it 
reached  for  the  year  1908-09  the  enormous 
figure  of  £265,899,  or  about  $i,329>495- 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  street-car  company 
at  the  time  the  city  took  over  the  service 
were  £2,485,  or  about  $12,425.  The  assess- 
ment for  1908-09  was  £63,042,  or  about 
$315,210. 

Here,  it  will  be  noted,  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  city  ownership,  the  street  railways 
have  increased  in  value  $1,239,495;  and  dur- 
ing this  period  the  municipal  management 
has  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  fares 
while  greatly  improving  the  service;  has 
earned  ample  for  interest  on  all  indebted- 


ness, the  annual  amount  required  for  the 
sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness, the  writing  off  of  ample  for  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  annual  appropriation  of  large 
sums  for  the  permanent  way  renewal  fund; 
while  it  has  turned  over  to  the  city  for  the 
fund  of  the  common  good  $1,633,800. 

And  this  splendid  sum  that  has  gone  for 
city  improvements  and  the  leveling  up  of 
the  common  life  is  but  one  of  many  benefits 
that  have  followed  city  ownership.  The 
earning  of  sufficient  to  make  the  city  own 
in  fee  simple  this  inexhaustible  gold  mine — 
the  street  railway  system,  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  years,  the  saving  to  the  people  of 
vast  sums  in  cost  of  travel,  the  improvement 
of  the  service,  the  better  treatment  of  labor, 
and  the  healthy  stimulation  of  the  civic 
spirit,  are  all  things  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. But  perhaps  all  of  this  is  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  removing  from  politics  of  the 
greatest  source  of  political  corruption,  the 
bulwark  of  the  corrupt  boss  and  mercenary 
politicians — the  privilege-seeking  public-ser- 
vice corporations. 

Here  in  America  the  careful  and  conscien- 
tious student  of  political  conditions  early 
finds  out  that  not  only  are  the  privately 
owned  natural  monopolies  the  chief  foun- 
tain-head of  political  corruption  and  the 
most  active  agent  in  lowering  the  moral 
ideals  of  the  people  in  political  and  business 
life,  but  that  it  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of 
the  corruption  that  is  destroying  popular  and 
just  government,  so  long  as  the  public -ser- 
vice corporations  are  in  possession  of  the 
natural  monopolies,  because  of  their  power 
directly  and  indirectly  over  the  press,  the 
pulpit  and  the  college,  and  because  in  every 
populous  community  the  corrupt  boss  who 
operates  the  money-controlled  machine  has 
little  fear  of  the  people  permanently  over- 
throTuing  him,  since  there  are  so  many  of  the 
pillars  of  church,  society  and  the  business 
world  who  are  heavy  stockholders  in  these 
public-service    corporations   that,   with   the 
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other  agencies  at  the  command  of  privileged 
interests,  the  boss  and  the  party  machine 
soon  render  ineffective  public  movements 
seeking  the  permanent  purification  of  poli* 
tics  and  the  bringing  of  the  government 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  electorate. 

These  are  facts  suggested  by  Glasgow's 
lesson  in  public  ownership  of  the  street 
railways  that  no  thoughtful  American  can  af- 
ford to  ignore. 

Coming  to  the  recently-published  report, 
we  find  much  that  is  suggestive.  Thus,  for 
example,  during  the  year  extending  from 
June  I,  1908,  to  June  i,  1909,  the  municipally 
owned  and  operated  street  cars  of  Glas- 
gow earned  above  the  working  expenses, 
£387,133*  4S.  7<i.»  or  about  $i,935,66s.  The 
interest  on  its  surplus  revenue  and  certain 
rentals  increased  the  revenue  account  to 
£416,924,  15s.  9d.,  or  about  $2,084,620.  Of 
this  amount,  the  sinking  fund  received 
$356,615;  the  permanent  way  renewal  fund, 
$456,365;  the  depreciation  fund,  $505,536; 
while  there  was  turned  over  to  the  city  for 
the  common  good,  $250,000.  The  income  tax 
called  for  $52,220,  and  certain  rentals  and 
traffic  service  due  outlying  lines  called  for 
an  amount  which  left  a  net  balance  for  the 
reserve  fund  of  $81,375. 


The  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  turned 
over  to  the  city  would  of  course  have  been 
greatly  augumented  had  it  not  been  for  the 
demands  of  the  sinking  fund  and  interest 
account,  which  will  in  due  time  be  wiped 
out. 

While  American  cities  are  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times, 
beautifying  and  bringing  the  cities  up  to 
date,  without  levying  taxes  that  are  too 
onerous  to  be  borne  or  burdening  the  com- 
ing generations  with  loads  that  cannot  be 
met,  the  wise  municipal  statesmen  of  the 
Old  World,  by  taking  over  the  great  sources 
of  revenue — sources  that  monthly  and  year- 
ly increase  in  value,  are  securing  for  the 
people  the  necessary  wealth  for  making 
more  sanitary,  healthful  and  beautiful  cities, 
and  also  are  securing  the  means  for  reduc- 
ing taxes  and  making  more  efficient  the 
public  service  upon  which  the  people  de- 
pend. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons for  our  people  to  learn — a  lesson  that 
would  have  been  learned  long  ere  this  but 
for  the  enormous  wealth  and  power  of  the 
great  public-service  corporations^  tirelessly 
exerted  through  the  press  and  various  other 
public  opinion  forming  agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMANCIPATION  BY  PEACEFUL 
AND  PRACTICAL  MEASURES. 


The  Two  Invincible  Weapons  for  Organ- 
ized Industry. 

At  the  hand  of  labor  to-day  are  two  weap- 
ons which,  if  employed  by  organized  indus- 
try with  the  same  unity  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination that  are  evinced  in  a  strike, 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  com- 
pletely emancipate  the  toiling  millions  from 
unjust  exploitation  and  assure  the  toilers 
prosperity  and  independence;  two  weapons 
that  have  been  practically  ignored  in  Amer- 
ica, largely  because  the  eyes  of  organized 
labor  have  been  riveted  so  steadfastly  on 
the  strike  as  the  only  effective  weapon,  that 
the  exploiters  of  industry,  the  corporations 
and  trusts,  have  been  left  free  to  manipulate 
and  utilize  them  for  the  further  enslavement 
of  industry.  Organized  labor  early  achieved 
many  signal  victories  by  the  strike,  but  at 


the  best  this  weapon,  like  the  lock-out,  be- 
longs to  the  old  order — the  order  of  war  and 
hate-nerved  strife.  Moreover,  always,  when 
there  is  a  strike,  multitudes  of  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  suffer.  During  the 
great  coal  strike,  for  example,  the  miners' 
wives  and  children  were  by  no  means  the 
only  victims  of  this  battle  of  industry  against 
the  arrogant  and  avaricious  trust;  but  mil- 
lions of  other  poor  people  went  cold  and 
had  to  deprive  themselves  of  needed  clothes 
and  food  because  the  strike  gave  the  trusts 
the  opportunity  to  levy  enormous  increased 
tribute  from  the  people.  And  this  illustra- 
tion is  typical. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  promise  of  the  strike 
as  an  emancipator  has  not  been  realized. 
Indeed,  every  passing  year  reveals  its  grow- 
ing impotence ;  for  with  the  court  injunction. 
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the  state  constabulary  and  organized  strike- 
breakers,  the  outlook  for  organized  labor 
while  it  places  its  dependents  on  the  strike, 
becomes  more  and  more  hopeless.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  apparently  discourag* 
ing  outlook,  we  believe  that  the  situation 
for  the  toilers  has  never  been  so  promising 
as  to-day,  because,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, they  have  at  their  hands  two  irre- 
sistible weapons  that  will  give  them  victory 
so  soon  as  they  have  eyes  to  see  and  the 
wisdom  to  seize  and  employ  them. 

In  the  United  BaUot  and  Industrial  Co-opera- 
Hon  lies  the  sure  means  of  early  success.  So 
long  as  organized  industry  is  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  its  only  hope  lies  in  the  anti- 
quated weapon  of  the  strike  it  will  fail;  but 
let  it  once  take  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  advancing  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
and  it  will  win  the  day  for  progressive  dem- 
ocracy and  social  righteousness.  The  trusts, 
corporations  and  monopolies  have  become 
masters  of  the  situation  by  addressing  their 
attention  to  the  control  of  government  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  by  union  or  cooperation 
on  the  industrial  plane. 

The  Ballot:  United  Labor's  Master 
Weapon. 

What  made  possible  the  placing  of  a  Brit- 
ish statesman  like  the  brilliant  Welshman 
whose  keen  brain  is  matched  by  a  warm 
heart,  in  the  important  strategic  position  in 
the  English  Parliament  that  enabled  him  to 
bring  forward  the  present  budget,  which  has 
created  consternation  in  the  citadel  of  privi- 
lege? The  union  of  the  toilers  at  the  ballot 
box.  During  the  splendid  campaign  that 
gave  the  overwhelming  victory  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Liberalism  and  Labor,  the 
toilers,  for  the  hour  at  least,  voted  practi- 
cally as  a  unit;  and  while  the  victory  is  as 
yet  but  partial,  it  has  proved  the  power  of 
labor  and  it  has  also  given  a  mighty  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  fundamental  democracy  and 
social  justice. 

Mr.  George's  luminous  first  step  is  a  radi- 
cal departure,  because  it  boldy  seeks  to  place 
the  pressing  needs  of  man  above  the  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  property  rights;  and 
this  step,  so  pregnant  with  promise  for  the 
millions,  let  us  repeat,  has  been  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  practical  union  of  labor 
at  the  ballot  box.  With  a  united  vote,  the 
workers  can  secure  for  the  people  the  tools 
of  democracy.    They  thus  render  their  posi- 


tion impregnable  by  imbedding  Direct  Leg- 
islation and  the  Right  of  Recall  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  state;  and  with  this  vic- 
tory secured,  all  other  reforms  that  appeal  to 
the  electorate  as  wise  and  necessary  can  be 
peaceably  gained.  The  ballot  is  not  only  the 
most  powerful  weapon  for  united  industry, 
but  is  the  effective  weapon  of  peace  and  evo- 
lutionary progress,  just  as  the  strike  is  a 
hate-engendering  weapon  of  the  age  of  force 
and  warfare. 

But  there  is  a  second  weapon  at  hand  for 
united  industry,  that  complements  the  ballot 
and  wisely  used  in  connection  with  it  will 
render  labor  invincible,  and  that  is  industrial 
co-operation. 

Vienna's  Great  Co-operative  Bakery. 

One  illuminating  example  of  this  charac- 
ter will  clearly  show  its  potential  value.  In 
IVilshire's  Magaxine  for  September,  Mr.  Odon 
Por  contributes  a  graphic  pen-picture  of 
how  the  Socialists  and  industrial  co-opera- 
tors of  Vienna  have  effectively  answered  the 
capitalistic  threat  of  a  lock-out  or  a  starva- 
tion wage.  They  have  put  into  practical  and 
successful  operation  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  mills  and  bakeries  in  the  world 
— a  bakery  where  50,000  loaves  or  more  than 
150,000  pounds  of  bread  are  daily  baked.  So 
important  and  interesting  is  this  account  and 
so  suggestive  as  showing  what  can  be  early 
achieved  by  industrial  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  toilers,  that  we  quote  somewhat 
at  length  from  Mr.  Por's  fascinating  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  has  personally  beheld: 

"The  'Forward  Co-operative  Store'  in 
Vienna,  which  has  more  than  70,000  mem- 
bers, has  cut  down  the  profits  of  the  capi- 
talist very  sensibly.  The  new  bakery  of  the 
Socialists  in  Vienna  will  not  only  furnish  all 
the  bread  needed  by  the  'Forward'  but  will 
through  its  ten  branch  stores,  distributed  all 
over  the  city,  also  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
large  circle  of  customers. 

"A  private  track  more  than  a  mile  long 
brings  us  from  the  depot  to  the  wheat  eleva- 
tor. Mechanical  hands  empty  the  wheat 
from  the  cars  into  the  elevator,  which  can 
hold  250  carloads  of  grain.  The  grain  is  me- 
chanically forwarded  from  the  elevator  into 
the  mill,  the  capacity  of  which  is  ten  carloads 
per  day.  The  elevators  take  the  wheat  to  the 
third  floor,  where  the  machinery  clears  it  of 
all  foreign  matter. 
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"The  clean  wheat  goes  into  the  flour  mill, 
which  is  the  most  up-to-date  in  Europe. 
From  the  mill  the  flour  goes  into  the  flour 
elevator,  and  from  there  to  the  sacking 
rooms.  Part  of  it  then  is  sold,  and  part  goes 
into  the  bakery. 

''After  a  thorough  mixing,  that  takes  place 
on  all  three  floors  of  the  bakery,  the  flour  is 
raised  to  the  third  floor  and  flows  into  eight 
gigantic  reservoirs,  each  holding  16,000 
pounds  of  flour.  Three  pairs  of  reservoirs 
are  connected  with  three  kneading  machines 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  two  remaining  res- 
ervoirs are  connected  with  the  two  yeast- 
kneading  machines.  Before  the  flour  falls 
into  the  kneading  machines,  it  again  passes 
through  a  group  of  cleaners  and  sieves,  and 
reaches  the  kneading  machines  in  an  abso- 
lutely pure  condition. 

''When  the  mechanical  appliances  have 
poured  yeast,  salt,  water  and  flour  in  proper 
proportions  into  the  kneading  machines, 
these  are  then  set  in  motion  by  touching  a 
lever.  The  well-kneaded  dough  is  emptied 
into  the  dough-cars  from  which  it  goes 
through  a  funnel  into  the  dough-dividing 
machine  on  the  ground  floor,  which  cuts  it 
into  square  pieces  of  equal  weight.  The 
dough  squares  are  then  forwarded  by  an 
endless  chain  to  a  machine  that  rounds  up 
the  square  pieces.  At  this  point  the  dough 
is  touched  for  the  first  and  last  time  by  the 
bakers,  who  pound  it  with  their  hands  into 
flat  pieces,  put  them  on  long  trestles  and 
place  these  on  the  bread  cars.  The  cars  are 
pushed  into  the  adjacent  fermenting  room, 
and  from  there  into  the  oven-hall,  where  the 
twenty-one  double  ovens  bake  more  than 
50,000  loaves,  or  150,000  pounds  of  bread  per 
day.    The  bread  is  baked  in  fifty  minutes. 

"When  ready,  the  bread  is  shoveled  on  the 
bread  cars  and  pushed  into  the  storerooms. 
After  cooling  off  it  is  wheeled  to  the  motor 
cars  and  loaded  into  them.  The  motor  cars 
then  leave  the  factory  for  the  branch  stores, 
the  bread  having  been,  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  its  making,  touched  but  once  by 
human  hands. 

"The  ovens  are  heated  with  gas  made  in 
the  generator  of  the  works.  The  boilers  of 
the  establishment  burn  crude  oil.  All  ma- 
chines are  run  by  electric  power  generated 
by  a  turbine  which  transforms  the  energies 
of  a  nearby  stream  into  electricity.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  factory  is  a  steam  laundry 


that  washes  the  clothes  of  the  bakers,  the 
sacks  and  everything  that  has  to  be  washed 
in  connection  with  the  works. 

"This  immense  establishment  is  in  every 
respect  a  model  factory,  and  certainly  is  the 
most  perfect  bread  factory  in  the  world.  All 
machinery  used  is  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent make,  and  besides,  many  new  machines 
are  used  here  for  the  first  time. 

"A  fanatical  sense  of  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tation has  inspired  the  architects  and  organ- 
izers of  this  bakery.  As  mentioned  before,, 
during  the  whole  process  from  the  wheat 
elevator  to  the  unloading  of  the  motor  cars^ 
the  bread  comes  but  once  in  direct  contact 
with  the  workers  and  the  bakers,  so  that  the 
perspiration  from  the  foreheads  or  hands  of 
the  bakers  cannot  come  into  contact  with 
the  bread.  The  mixing  of  the  flour,  the 
kneading  of  the  dough,  the  dividing  and  cut- 
ting— all  is  done  by  machines,  and  the  bread 
is  only  once  touched  by  human  hands  when 
the  bakers  throw  the  dough  into  the  forms. 
But  these  men  are  so  protected  from  dirt 
and  infection  and  sweating  that  any  possi- 
bility of  soiling  the  bread  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. 

"The  bakei's  of  the  Hammer  Works  are  all 
selected  by  the  organizations  of  the  bakers 
and  they  work  eight  hours  in  three  shifts. 

"Entering  the  factory  the  workers  go  di- 
rectly into  the  dressing-rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  where  they  undress  and  lock  their 
clothes  and  shoes  into  an  open  closet,, 
through  which  the  air  freely  circulates.  They 
leave  the  closet-room  perfectly  naked  and 
enter  the  bathroom,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  white  tiles.  Here  a  number  of 
showers  and  bath-tubs,  separated  by  marble 
partitions,  and  wash-stands,  all  supplying 
hot  and  cold  water,  give  ample  opportunity 
for  a  thorough  cleaning.  After  his  refresh- 
ing bath  the  baker  goes  into  the  next  suite 
of  rooms,  where  he  puts  on  his  white  linen 
working  suit.  These  suits  are  very  light  and 
therefore  suitable  for  the  heat  in  the  work- 
rooms, and  after  using  are  changed  and 
washed  in  the  laundry  of  the  works.  The 
bakers  who  enter  the  work  rooms  are  abso- 
lutely clean  and  so  are  their  working  clothes. 

"The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  work- 
rooms are  the  best  and  latest  procurable  by 
modern  science.  Everywhere  high  windows 
and  lots  of  light  and  air.  There  are  wash- 
stands  in  every  room.    The  floors,  ceilings^ 
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walls,  columns  and  staircases  are  crackless, 
washable  and  covered  partly  with  white  tiles, 
partly  with  white  marble,  and  partly  painted 
with  washable  oil-paint.  The  least  particle 
of  dirt  or  dust  on  the  walls  or  floor  can  be 
seen  and  washed  off. 

"The  oven-hall  of  the  bakery  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  factory  work-room  in  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  that  insects  or  ver- 
min of  any  kind,  so  familiar  in  most  pri- 
vately-owned bakeries,  could  get  in  here.  It 
is  very  high,  and  seventy  meters  long,  cov- 
ered with  tiles  and  tile  ornaments.  Resting 
places  are  let  in  the  wall  opposite  the  ovens. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  the  trade-mark 
of  the  Hammer  Bread  Works,  a  red  ham- 
mer encircled  by  yellow-gold  ears  of  wheat. 
Immense  windows  secure  health,  air  and 
light.  The  hall,  like  all  the  other  rooms  of 
the  establishment,  is  made  cheerful  by 
bunches  of  living  flowers,  furnished  by  the 

garden  and  the  conservatory  of  the  works. 

***** 

"The  recreation  room  of  the  workers,  situ- 
ated near  the  dressing-rooms,  a  friendly 
room  flooded  with  light  and  furnished  with 
comfortable  wooden  chairs  and  glass-covered 
tables,  and  then  the  gardens  with  the  bowl- 


ing alley — put  in  bolder  relief  the  tendency 
of  the  whole  establishment  to  show  that 
work  is  not  necessarily  irksome,  dirty,  de- 
basing, unhealthy  and  gloomy,  but  that  it 
can,  if  properly  organized,  not  for  profit,  but 
for  use  and  subsistence,  be  cheerful  and 
healthy. 

"This  bakery  of  the  Austrian  Socialist 
Party  proves  by  its  modernity  and  perfection 
the  capacity  of  the  working  class  to  create 
more  efficient  industrial  enterprises  than  the 
capitalists,  for  it  is  useless  to  compare  this 
bread  factory  with  any  of  the  shops  kept  by 
capitalists  in  New  York  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can or  European  city.  The  facts  about  dirt, 
vermin  and  disease  in  the  -bakeries  are  well 
known.  This  bread  factory  is  not  only  sell- 
ing a  better,  healthier  and  cheaper  bread, 
but  it  also  exercises  the  most  scrupulous 
care  for  the  health  and  life  of  its  employees." 

In  the  united  ballot  and  industrial  co-operation 
we  have  the  two  invincible  weapons  that  in- 
dustry can  effectually  use  in  the  immediate 
present — weapons  that  make  for  peace,  jus- 
tice and  happiness  —  weapons  that  are 
worthy  of  twentieth  century  civilization  and 
that  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental theories  of  democracy. 


A  JUDICIAL  RULING  THAT  SHOULD  AROUSE 

THE  NATION 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  this  magazine  who  is  old-fashioned 
enough  to  prefer  the  Republic  established  by 
the  fathers,  with  its  constitutional  guaranties 
of  a  free  press  and  jury  trials,  to  an  irre- 
sponsible and  autocratic  despotism,— every 
person  who  would  choose  the  government  of 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  instead  of 
that  of  the  Romanoffs,  to  the  following  press 
dispatch  that  appeared  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Daily  News  on  October  2d: 

"Pueblo,  Colo.,  Oct.  i.— Denying  the  right  to 
any  trial  by  jury,  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
evidence  as  to  intent,  refusing  any  opportun- 
ity to  prove  the  truth  of  its  published  state- 
ment. Judge  J.  £d  Rizer  of  the  district  court 
today  fined  J.  C.  Ralston,  editor  of  the  Pueblo 
Sun,  $50  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court. 


"In  making  his  decision  on  the  pleading  in 
the  case,  and  in  refusing  to  hear  evidence  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  published  state- 
ments. Judge  Rizer  ruled  that  the  truth  of 
newspaper  articles  is  not  an  issue  in  contempt 
proceedings  and  that  newspapers  are  barred 
by  law  from  making  any  conmient  on  any 
pending  case. 

"The  contempt  charge  grew  out  of  a  case 
brought  by  the  city  of  Pueblo  against  the 
Pueblo  Gas  Company,  which  is  officered  by 
the  same  men  who  control  the  Denver  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  There  had  been  an 
application  for  an  extension  of  franchise. 
The  company  claimed  that  it  could  not  extend 
its  mains  to  three  growing  sections  of  the  city 
without  a  new  franchise. 

"The  Sun  opposed  the  grant,  and  the  coun- 
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cil,  backed  by  public  opinion,  refused  to  make 
it.  The  council  then  ordered  the  gas  com- 
pany to  extend  its  mains  under  its  present 
franchise.  The  company  ignored  the  demand 
and  a  mandamus  suit  was  brought  by  the 
city  of  Pueblo.  When  the  gas  company  filed 
its  answer,  and  before  the  mandamus  case 
was  tried,  the  Sun  declared  that  the  facts  set 
up  in  the  gas  company's  answer  were  false. 
"A  few  days  after  this  publication,  Judge 
Rizer  announced  from  the  bench  that  the  ar- 
ticle had  been  brought  to  his  attention  by  'a 
member  of  the  bar/  and  that  it  appeared  con- 
temptuous in  that  it  commented  on  a  pending 
case.  He  ordered  the  district  attorney  to  file 
a  complaint. 

"The  Sun,  in  its  defense  to  the  contempt 
charge,  followed  closely  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Steele  in  the  Patterson  case, 
and  declared  that  it  had  printed  only  the 
truth;  that  a  newspaper  possesses  this  inher- 
ent right,  and  offered  to  prove  all  of  its  dec- 
larations. It  also  asked  that  the  'member  of 
the  bar'  who  brought  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  article  be  disclosed,  but  this  re- 
quest was  refused  by  Judge  Rizer. 

"Attorneys  S.  S.  Packard  of  Pueblo  and 
E,  P.  Costigan  of  Denver,  appearing  for  the 
Sun,  urged  that  in  a  matter  of  constructive 
contempt,  where  no  reflection  was  made  upon 
the  judge,  the  newspaper  charged  has  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial.  This  motion  was  over- 
ruled. 

"Then  the  attorneys  offered  to  prove  the 
truth  of  every  allegation  made  in  its  printed 
statement  In  overruling  this  motion  Judge 
Rizer  held  that  the  truth  was  not  in  issue  and 
that  it  is  contempt  for  any  comment  to  be 
made  on  pending  cases. 

"The  Sun  then  asked  to  introduce  evidence 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  article  and  of  its  pur- 
pose to  inform  the  public  of  the  facts  in  a 
matter  in  which  all  the  people  were  interested, 
and  of  its  sole  desire  to  keep  one  party  to  the 
suit,  the  people,  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  their  case.  Judge  Rizer  held  that  intent  is 
not  important  in  contempt  cases. 

"The  Sun  also  urged  that  the  case  concern- 
ing which  publication  was  made  was  one  tri- 
able only  before  the  judge,  a  case  in  manda- 
mus, in  which  its  publication  could  not  pos- 
sibly affect  the  minds  of  possible  jurors,  since 
no  jury  was  to  be  drawn.    Judge  Rizer  held 


that  it  was  more  contemptuous  for  that  rea- 
son in  that  it  tended  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion and  to  hamper  him  as  a  judge  in  reaching 
a  fair  decision." 

In  commenting  on  this  ruling,  Mr.  Ralston 
of  the  Sun  well  said: 

"If  the  right  to  print  the  truth  concerning 
great  public  issues  is  denied  the  press  of  Colo- 
rado, then  publishers  had  better  lock  their 
doors  and  quit  business,  for  their  greatest 
and  best  object  and  purpose  is  defeated." 

The  action  of  Judge  Rizer,  like  the  almost 
equally  amazing  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  in  the  case  against  Senator  Pat- 
terson, where  constructive  contempt  was 
charged  because  the  distinguished  proprietor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver 
Times  had  in  his  journals  reflected  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  courts,  is  based  on  a  Colorado 
statute  that  is  made  to  admit  of  such  rulings 
that  the  United  States  Constitutional  guar- 
anty of  a  free  press  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  people  by  jury  trials  becomes  a  farce  in- 
stead of  the  bulwark  of  free  government  and 
the  protection  of  a  people  against  a  political 
despotism  as  unjust,  degenerating  and  op- 
pressive as  that  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  or 
any  other  form  of  autocratic  rule.  It  is  not 
here  proposed  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  Judge  Rizer  was  or  was  not  war- 
ranted by  the  law  under  which  he  acted,  but 
rather  to  show  that  (i)  such  a  ruling  renders 
null  and  void  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
a  free  press;  (2)  it  makes  a  potential  law- 
breaker and  criminal  of  the  justice-loving 
and  high-minded  patriotic  publicist  who, 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  community's 
welfare,  seeks  to  expose  the  deceptions  and 
falsehoods  by  which  public-service  corpora- 
tions seek  to  gain  advantages  which  the 
community  is  unwilling  to  grant;  (3)  in  per- 
mitting the  judge  to  refuse  trial  by  jury  in 
such  a  case  as  the  above,  a  deadly  blow  is 
struck  at  a  fundamental  safeguard  of  human 
rights  as  well  as  an  irreparable  injury  com- 
mitted against  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
We  know  of  no  weapon  of  despotism  that 
can  be  made  more  effective  for  oppression  or 
subversion  of  the  cause  of  justice,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  or  the  just  rights  of  the 
citizens,  than  the  constructive  contempt  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  under  the  Colorado  stat- 
ute, since  Boss  Evans  and  the  Utility  Trust, 
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the  Guggenheims  and  the  Smelter  Trust,  the 
railways  and  allied  interests  have  become 
dominant  powers  in  the  politics  of  Colorado. 
With  precedents  established  such  as  were 
made  in  the  case  of  Senator  Patterson,  and 
that  which  we  are  now  considering,  and  with 
a  judiciary  more  and  more  made  up  of  cor- 
poration lawyers,  soon  all  save  the  skeleton 
or  shadow  of  free  institutions  will  have 
passed. 

Many  authoritative  writers  have  in  recent 
months  made  alarming  disclosures  of  the 
way  the  public  mind  is  being  poisoned* by 
tainted  news,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  all 
thinking  people  that  if  laws  are  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  statute  books  that  make  it  pos- 
sible for  judges  to  punish  as  a  criminal  a  high- 
minded,  patriotic  citizen  who  exposes  false- 
hoods or  misrepresentations  that  if  unchal- 
lenged might  easily  result  in  the  plunder  and 


injury  of  a  community,  and  which  will  give 
to  the  judge  the  power  of  an  absolute  despot, 
permitting  him  to  refuse  trial  by  jury, — a 
right  priceless  and  vital  to  the  perpetuity  of 
free  and  just  government,  the  time  may  come 
and  come  at  no  distant  day,  when  "the  inter- 
esty'-^the  great  consolidated  corporate  power 
that,  octopus-like,  is  every  day  absorbing  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  people's  wealth  for 
the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  few,  acting 
through  the  political  boss  and  money-con- 
trolled machine,  will  reach  a  point  where  the 
judiciary  can  be  captured  and  made  the  only 
weapon  necessary  to  make  the  subjugation  of 
the  people  absolute. 

A  great  and  inescapable  duty  devolves  on 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Republic  today 
—a  duty  that  no  one  can  ignore  without  be- 
coming recreant  to  one  of  the  most  sacred 
trusts  ever  vouchsafed  to  men  or  nations. 


THE  PRESENT  REIGN  OF  TERROR   IN  RUSSIA 


Few  Americans  have  any  conception  of 
the  terrible  condition  in  Russia  to-day,  due 
to  the  inhuman  bureaucracy  of  which  the 
White  Czar  is  the  official  head.  After  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  when  the  Empire  was 
threatened  with  widespread  revolt  and  up- 
heavals, the  rigorous  and  merciless  action  of 
the  Czar's  government  was  justified  by 
many  upholders  of  "things  as  they  are,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary.  It  was 
said  that  the  Czar  was  a  peace  lover,  a  hu- 
mane man,  who  had  been  led  at  times  to 
sanction  many  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
deeds  through  the  influence  of  his  respon- 
sible ministers  and  especially  through  that 
of  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church;  that  his 
enlightened  spirit  was  shown  in  his  grant- 
ing a  constitutional  government.  Those 
who  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Czar,  the 
moment  general  uprisings  were  quelled 
and  the  terrorists  became  less  active,  had 
rescinded  or  modified  his  concessions  to  the 
friends  of  free  government,  so  as  to  make 
constitutional  rule  a  farce  in  Russia,  were 
met  by  the  confident  assertions  that  when 
order  was  more  fully  restored  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  would  become  more  and 
more  liberal  and  humane.  Time  has  proved 
the  truth  of  the  terrorists*  contention.    Those 


who  believed  that  with  the  passing  of  Von 
Plehve  and  later  of  Pobiedonostseff,  the 
bloody  reign  would  wane,  ill  read  the  omens 
of  the  hour.  The  truth  is,  the  bureaucracy  of 
Russia  has  seldom  if  ever  been  more  merci- 
less, aggressive  or  inhuman  than  at  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

Recently,  when  it  was  announced  that 
King  Edward  was  to  welcome  the  Czar  on 
English  soil,  many  leaders  among  those 
who  truly  represent  the  conscience  and 
humanitarian  side  of  English  life  were 
quick  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest.  The 
Fabian  Socialists,  among  whom  are  many 
of  the  noblest  and  most  thoughtful  citizens 
of  Great  Britain,  became  quite  active,  as 
did  also  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party. 
Able  addresses  were  delivered,  letters 
were  published  in  the  papers,  and  leaf- 
lets were  put  forth  expressing  the  deep 
and  well-grounded  indignation  felt  by  the 
true-hearted  at  an  act  that  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  bloody  bureauc- 
racy. These  utterances  were  for  the  most 
part  well-considered  protests  which,  if 
marked  by  deep  feeling,  were  singularly  free 
from  reckless  or  exaggerated  statements. 
They  were  based  on  facts— cold  but  terrible 
facts,   that  had  as  a  rule    been    compiled 
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from  official  sources;  and  these  facts 
were  by  far  the  most  terrible  part  of 
the  arraignment  of  the  man  who  might 
justly  be  termed  the  Red  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, for  they  revealed  an  advancing  despot- 
ism, becoming  more  merciless  in  proportion 
as  it  felt  it  was  becoming  bulwarked  at  home 
and  respectable  abroad.  Here  are  some 
authoritative  facts  published  in  one  of 
the  carefully  prepared  leaflets  of  pro- 
test, which  are  calculated  to  arouse  hor- 
ror in  the  minds  of  all  right-thinking  men 
and  women: 

"It  was  said  in  excuse  for  the  Reval 
visit  a  year  ago  that  its  effect  upon  the 
internal  government  of  Russia  would  be 
beneficial.  Exactly  the  opposite  has  been 
the  case. 

"Since  the  King  met  the  Czar  in  the  Bal- 
tic the  record  of  Russian  administration 
has  been  written  on  blacker  and  bloodier 
pages.  Tolstoi's  indictment  of  'The  Hang- 
ing Czar/  published  last  year,  sent  a  shud- 
der of  horror  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  week  that  has  passed  since  has 
brought  its  ghastly  tale  of  tyrannical  bru- 
tality. 

"The  following  figures,  compiled  from  of- 
ficial sources,  reveal  the  methods  of  the 
Russian  Government: 


Prisoners     (capacity    of    prisons:    90,000). 

Average     daily    population     of    prisons: 

1905*  85,000;   1906,   111,000;   1907,   138,000; 

1908,  170,000;  1909  (Feb.  i),  181,137. 
Executions  (civilians  only):   1905,  10;  1906, 

144;  1907,  456;  1908,  825;  1909  (to  Mar.) 

235. 
Suicides  in  prisons:  1906,  30;  1907,  70;  1908, 

50. 

"No  fewer  than  237  ex-members  of  the 
Duma  have  been  condemned  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  and  18  have  been 
sent  to  the  Siberian  Mines. 

"Since  1905,  406  editors  of  newspapers  and 
reviews  have  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment." 

Western  civilization  cannot  afford  to  re- 
main silent  in  the  presence  of  such  revela- 
tions or  indifferent  to  the  cry  of  oppressed 
manhood — the  voice  of  justice,  that  the 
despot  of  Russia  and  his  servants  are  striv- 
ing to  stifle.  Russia  is  to-day  one  of  the 
chief  plague  centers  of  despotism  and  re- 
action, whose  death-dealing  poison  is  per- 
meating all  lands  and  rapidity  infecting  all 
governments  where  the  people  are  being 
lulled  into  apathy  by  the  siren  voice  of 
materialistic  commercialism. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  TO 

SOCIETY 


There  are  certain  great  evils  that  loom  omi- 
nously on  the  horizon  of  twentieth  century 
civilization  and  which  call  for  the  prompt  and 
earnest  consideration  of  statesmen,  educators 
and  publicists.  Uninvited  poverty,  child  la- 
bor, our  disease  and  crime-breeding  city 
slums,  and  the  criminal  class, — these  are 
things  that  constitute  at  once  a  reproach  and 
shame  to  Christendom  and  a  supreme  men- 
ace to  civilization. 

In  his  striking  and  suggestive  cartoon, 
Ryan  Walker  this  month  centers  our  atten- 
tion on  the  criminal,  a  product  or  largely  a 
product,  of  unjust  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. All  students  of  criminology  know 
that  our  city  slums  are  hot-beds  of  crime. 
Here,  where  all  the  influences  press  down- 


ward, conditions  foster  crime  and  discour- 
age the  aspirations  of  the  normal  mind.  And 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  slums  in 
American  cities  such  as  are  found  in  New 
York  and  other  commercial  centers.  Only  be- 
cause we  have  been  recreant  to  our  high 
trust,  only  because  we  have  turned  from  the 
vision  to  embrace  the  clod,  only  because  we 
have  permitted  the  materialism  of  the  market 
to  shoulder  out  the  ideal  of  equality  of  op- 
portunities and  rights,  has  it  been  possible 
for  the  slums  to  flourish  and  disseminate 
their  moral  death  under  the  sunlight  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 

Humanity  is  one.  The  law  of  solidarity 
renders  it  impossible  for  one  section  of  so- 
ciety to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  the  physi- 
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cal  health,  the  moral  sanity  and  the  normal 
intellectual  development  of  another,  without 
endangering  the  stability,  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people. 

But  not  only  are  the  slums  breeders  of 
crime.  Our  penal  institutions  foster  the 
criminal  side  of  life  rather  than  call  out  and 
develop  man  on  his  Godward  side.  In  Th€ 
Writing  on  the  Wall  the  heroine  points  out  a 
humiliating  fact, — that  our  penal  institutions 
are  not  justifying  themselves  by  results;  they 
are  not  reforming  the  criminals.  And  the 
young  progressive  statesman  who  has  been 
addressed  replies  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
criminals  in  the  prisons  are  old  offenders. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  slums  are  breed- 
ing crime  and  the  prisons  are  failing  to  re- 
form and  redeem  their  inmates,  unjust  social 
and  economic  conditions  born  of  the  avarice 
and  greed  of  monopoly-seeking  and  privilege- 
acquiring  classes  are  enormously  increasing 
the  harvest  of  crime.  They  are  robbing  in- 
dustry of  her  reward;  they  are  cutting  the 
ground  of  independence  from  underneath  la- 
bor and  ruthlessly  throwing  aside  toil-worn 
age  as  human  scrap-iron ;  and  the  very  heart- 
lessness  of  the  gold-crazed,  self -worshipping 
privileged  classes  is  reacting  with  terrible  ef- 
fect on  the  moral  sanity  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  wealth-creating  multitudes.  The 
moral  criminals  at  the  zenith  are  largely  re- 


sponsible for  the  criminal  hordes  at  the 
nadir  of  society. 

Thus,  merely  as  an  example  of  waste  from 
a  purely  monetary  standpoint,  the  harvest  of 
crime  due  to  unjust  and  downward-pressing 
social  and  economic  conditions  merits  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  serious-minded. 
The  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  and  penal  institutions,  repre- 
sented by  the  judge,  the  lawyer,  the  police 
and  the  jailer,  is  an  ever-increasing  drain  on 
the  people's  revenue  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately reduced  if  we  were  wise  enough  to  be 
just  and  great  enough  to  return  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  sub- 
stitute equality  of  opportunities  and  rights  for 
the  special  privileges  that  have  long  been 
breeding  trusts  and  monopolies. 

And  yet  this  aspect  of  the  case  pales  into 
insignificance  before  considerations  of  the 
moral  waste  due  to  the  actions  of  the  money- 
mad  masters  of  business  and  manipulators  of 
legislation.  The  army  of  criminals  that  are 
born  of  slum  conditions  or  are  the  fruits  of 
unjust  and  morally  criminal  practices  in  the 
business  world,  represent  a  waste  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars;  a  waste  that  is 
sapping  the  vitality  of  national,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal life,  while  yet  the  Republic  should  be 
in  the  full  flower  of  youthful  health  and 
vigor. 


NEWS  OF  FUNDAMENTAL,  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  ADVANCE 


CO-OPERATIVE  NEWS 

By  hazel  HAMMOND  ALBERTSON 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


THE    CO-OPERATIVE    COMPANY    OF     AMERICA. 

Dr.  Frederick  Von  Eeden,  the  Dutch  co- 
operator,  whose  visits  to  America  and  whose 
talks  on  co-operation  have  received  extensive 
notices  from  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  has  interested  some  New  York 
people  in  a  proposition  to  start  a  co-opera- 
tive agricultural  colony  in  North  Carolina,  to 
be  known  as  the.  Co-operative  Company  of 
America.  The  Survey  of  September  4th,  in 
an  interesting  article  reviewing  Dr.  Van 
Eeden's  previous  efforts  along  co-operative 
lines,  set  forth  in  detail  the  plan  for  found- 


ing the  colony.  The  financial  plan  on  which 
the  new  enterprise  is  to  be  based  is  simple. 
Two  kinds  of  stock  are  to  be  issued,  common 
and  preferred,  the  former  for  tenants  and 
employees.  The  preferred  is  issued  at  7 
per  cent,  (not  cumulative)  for  consumers 
and  trustees. 

The  capital  will  be  $5,000,000,  but  as  it  is 
expected  to  make  a  start  on  1,000  acres  of 
land  as  a  test  of  the  idea  before  going  fur- 
ther, the  first  issue  will  require  but  $100,000. 
The  income  to  be  derived  will  be  from  the 
rent  of  the  farms,  the  commissions  on  sup- 
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plies  furnished,  and  the  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  the  products  of  the  farms.  Esti- 
mated on  a  basis  of  fifty  families,  there 
should  be,  at  least,  a  gross  income  of  $12,250. 

With  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  families, 
which  the  land  will  support,  without  materi- 
ally increasing  the  expenses,  it  is  estimated 
the  net  income  by  the  time  the  entire  tract  is 
settled  should  be  between  $15,000  and  $20,ooa 

Dr.  Van  Eeden  has  already  investigated  a 
large  number  of  applicants,  and  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  applying,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  more  than  fifty  will  be  found  up 
to  the  standard.  These  families  are  all  Dutch, 
who  are  known  as  among  the  best  intensive 
farmers  in  the  world,  the  thought  being  to 
inaugurate  a  standard  of  efficiency  that  shall 
be  high,  and  maintain  it  Each  department 
will  be  distinct,  controlled  by  the  advisory 
board,  but  having  its  own  local  management. 

The  feature  that  the  company  will  empha- 
size will  be  the  co-operative  marketing  and 
distribution  of  the  products.  Combining 
these  ideas  with  the  savings  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  great  saving  is  expected. 
That  such  a  colony  should  succeed  is  to  a 
large  extent  guaranteed  by  what  already  has 
been  done  by  individuals  in  this  same  section 
and  on  the  same  types  of  soil.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  proposed  Dutch  colony  of  Lioba 
is  the  thriving  Italian  colony  of  St.  Helena. 
The  capabilities  of  the  land  have  not  yet  been 
fully  developed,  but  the  results  so  far  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  There  are  other  col- 
onies of  Poles,  Dutch,  and  mixed  races,  but 
in  none  of  them  has  been  tried  the  co-opera- 
tive principle,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is 
what  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 


MR.    nelson's    offer. 

Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  has  made  another  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  co-operation  in  his  of- 
fer to  advance  money  for  buying  land  to  any 
group  that  wishes  to  start  co-operative  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Nelson  points  out  that  the  city  man 
cannot  profitably  return  to  the  soil  alone,  that 
his  city  habits  make  him  seek  the  company  of 
his  fellows.  But  in  co-operative  farming  Mr. 
Nelson  finds  satisfaction  for  both  these 
wants.  In  making  his  suggestion  he  specific- 
ally offers  to  furnish  the  money  to  any  such 
colony  to  pay  for  all  the  land  they  need,  and 
let  them  begin  paying  the  cost  price  of  it  at 
the  end  of  five  years  and  finish  m  ten,  with  4 
per  cent  interest  "They  may  pick  the  tract 
and  bargain  for  the  price.  Upon  their  show- 
ing that  the  agreed  number  are  ready  to  go 
and  are  able  to  make  the  improvements  and 
provide  the  working  equipment,  I  will  ad- 
vance the  money  to  pay  for  the  land.  They 
can  divide  it  up  to  suit  themselves." 

Mr.  Nelson  also  advises  all  farmers  to  buy 
and  sell  through  co-operative  associations. 

A    WISCONSIN    CREAMERY. 

Wisconsin  is  already  far-famed  for  the 
success  of  its  co-operative  enterprises  which 
are  well  typified  by  the  history  of  the  Co- 
operative Creamery  in  West  Salem. 

Organized  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  now 
has  450  stockholders,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
patrons  of  the  creamery.  This  past  year 
2,909,906  pounds  of  cream  were  received, 
from  which  were  made  7x4^62  pounds  of 
butter.  The  average  price  paid  for  butter  fat 
was  28  2-3  cents  per  pound.  All  profits  are 
distributed  to  the  producers  in  proportion  to 
their  products. 


WHAT  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

By  GERTRUDE  L.  MARVIN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


CIVIC    ACTIVITY    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

On  October  7th,  Mayor  Reyburn  of  Phila- 
delphia called  a  conference  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  "increasing  the  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  the  city."  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  point  that  this  movement  is  to 
be  kept  out  of  politics  and  to  be  enirely  dis- 
interested. Committees  were  appointed  on 
the  following  subjects:  developing  the  port  of 
Philadelphia;  increasing  the  terminal  and 
transportation  facilities;  promoting  increased 
trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica; securing  a  large  exhibition  hall  for  con- 
ventions, expositions,  etc;  attracting  new 
manufacturing  enterprises;  and  publicity — 
keeping  the  world  at  large  advised  of  the 
progress  and  standing  of  Philadelphia  in  the 


industrial  world.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  genuine  co-operation  for  success.  "Co- 
operation," said  he,  "cannot  be  had  by  shak- 
ing your  fist  under  the  nose  of  the  man  you 
want  to  co-operate.  Shake  his  hand  and 
come  under  what  is  called  the  favored  nation 
clause." 

BOSTON— 1915. 

In  accordance  with  its  declared  program, 
"Boston— 1915"  will  hold  in  November  the 
first  of  its  annual  exhibits,  showing  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  cbity.  The  exhibit, 
which  will  include  every  phase  of  the  city's 
activity,  both  public  and  private,  will  be  held 
in  the  centrally  located  Old  Art  Museum 
Building  on  Copley  Square. 

In  addition  to  regular  exhibits  by  various 
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organizations  and  departments,  a  carefully 
prepared  lecture  service  will  explain  the  op- 
portunities for  co-operation  in  civic  advance 
and  the  achievement  planned  in  the  several 
consequent  directions. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  IN  S0CHB8TER. 

The  Rodiester  League  of  Qvic  Qubs  has 
applied  itself  to  the  work  of  organizing  So- 
cial Centers  in  the  various  school-houses  all 
over  the  dty,  with  most  inspiring  succes^ 
The  clubs  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
voters,  about  one  thousand  voters  being  en- 
rolled as  members;  but  the  Social  Centers 
aim  for  **civic  friendliness"  of  the  entire 
neighborhood,  both  men  and  women.  Beside 
special  gymnastic  and  art  classes,  library  and 
game  rooms,  these  Social  Centers  provided  on 
General  Evenings,  between  November  and 
April,  sixty-five  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects from  **Folk  Dancing,,  to  "The  Open 
Shop.**  The  total  attendance  at  these  lectures 
was  22,961,  an  average  of  353  for  each  even- 
ing. Governor  Hughes,  who  visited  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  response  to  a  special  invita- 
tion signed  by  1,270  members  of  the  Civic 
Qubs,  gave  them  most  enthusiastic  praise, 
saying  in  part:  '*1  am  more  interested  in  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  it  stands  for,  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  iou  are  but- 
tressing  the  foundation  of  democracy." 

THE   MUNiaPAL  REFERENCE  BUREAU. 

In  response  to  the  increasing  interest  and 
attention  to  civic  affairs  which  the  desire 
for  this  privilege  bespeaks,  a  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Bureau  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wisconsin  State  University. 
Students  from  various  departments  of  the 
University  will  be  assigned  to  research  work 
along  the  lines  on  which  inquiries  are  re- 
ceived; for  instance,  College  of  Engineering 
men  will  volunteer  for  sanitary  en^neerini^ 
and  public  improvement  problems,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  for  parks  and  landscape 
gardening.  Political  Science  Department  for 
questions  of  public  administration. 

Every  city  is  urged  to  organize  a  civic  club 
which  may  semi-officially  receive  and  dissem- 
inate all  the  reports  and  benefits  of  this 
Bureau. 

NOTES. 

The  Museum  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  has 
opened  an  office  at  29  West  39th  Street,  New 
York,  to  wage  a  campaign  for  the  installation 
of  safety  devices  for  running  machinery. 
They  reckon  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  time  of 
the  jury  trial  and  first  apeal  courts  in  New 
York  City  is  taken  up  each  year  with  the 
consideration  of  accident  cases  alone.  Mu- 
seums are  to  be  found  in  ten  European  cities : 
Berlin,    Munich,    Paris,    Vienna,   Amsterdam, 


Milan,  Stockholm,  Zurich,  Moscow  and  Bud- 
apest 

Schenectady,  New  York,  is  considering  wid- 
ening its  congested  streets  after  the  manner 
of  the  quaint  arcaded  streets  of  Bern,  Switz- 
erland Instead  of  tearing  down  buildings, 
the  first  stories  are  bought  and  taken  out,  so 
that  the  upper  stories,  overhanging  the  street, 
remain  intact: 


While  Washington  is  slowly  realizing  the 
necessity  of  reclaiming  the  valuable  Anacos- 
tia  fiats,  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Po- 
omac,  both  because  they  border  a  valuable 
navigable  channel,  and  because  of  their  nat- 
ural beauty  as  parks,  far  away  in  Tokio,  May- 
or Ozai  is  moved  by  some  strange  telepathy 
to  offer  President  Taft  20,000  dierry  trees 
for  planting  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 


A  vigorous  campaign  against  impure  milk, 
that  prolific  source  of  infant  mortality,  is 
being  carried  on  in  many  cities.  Indianapo- 
lis has  a  Pure  Milk  Commission  which  co- 
operates with  the  Walker-Gordon  Labora- 
tory. 

Cincinnati  held  a  "milk  show*'  last  spring; 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  just  had  one  in  connection 
with  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
and  Washington  is  to  have  one  soon. 


Mayor  Galvin,  of  Gndnnati,  has  estab- 
lished a  "Kicking  Day."  Every  Thursday, 
either  he  or  his  secretary  is  at  home  to  re- 
ceive complaints  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
civic  welfare.  On  the  first  Thursday  five 
hundred  complaints  were  received,  most  of 
them,  however,  of  a  trifling  nature. 


The  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements will  hold  its  Annual  Convention 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  November  9th  to 
nth.  The  membership  of  this  society  is  m^e 
up  almost  entirely  of  city  officials,  and  it  in- 
cludes committees  on  street  paving  and  light- 
ing, cleaning,  sewerage,  and  sanitation,  water 
works  and  water  supply,  fire  protection,  park 
development,  taxation  and  assessment,  dty 
government  and  legislation,  municipal  fran- 
chises and  statistics. 


The  National  Municipal  League  and  the 
American  Civic  Assodation,  will  hold  a  joint 
convention  at  Gndnnati,  November  15th  and 
i8th.  Papers  will  be  read  on  Direct  Nomina- 
tions, Commission  Government,  Munidpal 
Health  Problems  and  Education  on  Municipal 
Government  in  Schools  and  Alleges. 
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DIRECT  LEGISLATION  NEWS 

By   KATHERINE    MILLS 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


ST.  Joseph's   new  charter. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  citizens  of 
St  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  an  election  Sept.  8th, 
adopted  a  new  charter  placing  that  city  in 
the  constantly  increasing  list  of  commission- 
governed  municipalities,  but  not  without  the 
safeguards  of  the  Referendum.  Here  is  the 
referendum  clause  of  the  charter  as  adopted: 

''No  ordinance  passed  by  the  council,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  required  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  state,  or  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  except  an  ordinance  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or 
safety,  whidi  contains  a  statement  of  its  ur- 
gency and  ii  passed  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of 
the  council,  shall  go  into  effect  before  ten 
days  from  tiie  time  of  its  final  passage;  and 
if  during  said  ten  days  a  petition  signed  by 
the  electors  of  the  city  equal  in  number  to 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
vote  cast  for  all  candidates  for  mayor  at  the 
last  preceding  general  municipal  election  at 
which  a  mayor  was  elected,  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  such  ordinance,  be  presented 
to  the  council,  same  shall  thereupon  be  sus- 
pended from  going  into  operation,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  reconsider 
such  ordinance;  and  if  the  same  is  not  en- 
tirely repealed,  the  council  shall  submit  the 
ordinance,  as  is  provided  in  section  324  here- 
of, to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  dty, 
either  at  the  general  municipal  election  or  at  a 
special  election  to  be  called  for  that  purpose; 
and  such  ordinance  shall  not  go  into  effect  or 
become  operative  unless  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  voting  on  the  same  shall 
vote  in  favor  thereof.  Said  petition  shall  be 
in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  said  section,  except  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  signers,  and  be  examined  and  cer- 
tified to  by  the  clerk  in  all  respects  as  therein 
provided." 

The  ten-day  limit  seems  short,  but  25  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  is  only  about  4006,  and 
such  a  ^tition  can  easily  be  secured  under 
the  provisioa 

The  Initiative  and  the  Recall  are  also  pro- 
vided for  in  this  charter. 


REFORMS  IN  IfONTRBAL. 

Montreal,  Canada,  recently  held  a  spedal 
referendum  election  at  which  three  impor- 
tant questions  were  submitted  to  the  rate- 
payers, to  whom  the  voting  was  limited,  viz.: 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  aldermen  from 


two  to  one  for  each  ward,  the  establishing 
of  a  Board  of  Control,  and  the  establishing 
of  a  Board  of  Public  Works.  One  of  the  lo- 
cal papers  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
election  cost  the  city  about  25  cents  for  each 
vote  cast.  The  total  cost  was,  however,  only 
about  $5,000,  a  bagatelle  as  compared  with  a 
single  item  of  saving  under  the  operation  of 
the  reforms  adopted. 


THE    BOSTON    CHARTER    VOTE. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  trying  hard  to  be 
interested— or  to  look  interested — in  the  No- 
vember "Referendum"  on  the  new  charter 
provisions.  At  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature  a  bill  was  passed  composed  of  a 
charter  proposed  by  the  Finance  Commission 
and  a  number  of  alternatives  prepared  by  the 
Republican  state  machine.  The  new  chiarter 
went  into  effect  at  once  and  without  refer- 
endum in  respect  to  its  main  provisions, 
which  robbed  the  city  still  further  than  here- 
tofore of  the  power  of  home  rule.  Only 
minor  alternative  provisions  come  before  the 
voters  at  the  coming  election.  There  is  no 
power  to  reject  both,  nor  has  there  been  any 
popular  initiative  in  the  entire  matter.  This 
type  of  Referendum  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  general  spirit  of  Massachusetts  legis- 
lation. Senator  Lodge  calls  the  Referendum 
"mob-rtde."  Perhaps  this  may  yet  go  down 
to  history  as  the  "Massachusetts  idea." 


8HAFROTH    IN    UNEL 

Governor  John  F.  Shafroth  recently  made 
public  the  statement  that  he  would  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 

fi>se  of  having  a  direct  primary  law  passed, 
e  further  declared  that  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  and  Recall,  together  with  the 
straight  Ausralian  ballot,  should  and  must 
be  adopted  by  the  law-makers  of  Colorado. 


PUT  THE  BUDGET  TO  POPULAR  VOTE. 

The  threat  of  the  British  Liberal  Ministry 
to  put  the  Budget  to  a  national  referendtun 
in  case  it  is  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords 
cannot  fail  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
final  result  in  the  great  fight  for  poptdar 
rights  now  being  waged  at  Westminster. 
Such  a  referendum  would  not  be  constitu- 
tional law-making  in  Great  Britain,  but  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  a  step  that  would  be 
very  likely  to  restdt  in  speedy  abolition  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  titled  House.     That  the 
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country  is  overwhelmingly  with  the  minority 
in  the  proposed  Budget  no  one  seems  to 
doubt,  and  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  letting  the  country  speak  its  mind 
directly  on  the  issue. 


THE   IMPERIAL   CITY   VOTES. 

The  referendum  of  September  2ist  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome  on  the  municipal  ownership 
of  the  electric  lighting  plant  which  supplies 
the  <:ity,  resulted  in  the  enormous  plurality  of 
25»ooo  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership.  A 
large  number  of  priests  voted  in  favor  of  the 
city  owning  its  own  lighting  plant. 


QUESTIONING  CANDIDATES   IN   BUFFALO. 

The  Referendum  League  of  Buffalo  has  sent 
a  letter  to  all  municipal  candidates  asking 
their  views  on  municipal  electric  lighting. 

The    candidates    are    asked    whether    they 


will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  They  are  asked  specifi- 
cally if  they  will  favor  taking  the  spaces  in 
the  conduit  system  and  extending  it  so  that 
the  City  will  be  in  a  position  to  distribute 
power  to  the  citizens.  They  are  also  asked 
if  they  will  assist  in  securing  a  cheaper  rate 
for  electric  current. 

A    CLEVELAND    FRANCHISE. 

The  city  council  of  Cleveland  has  passed  a 
bill  granting  a  franchise  to  the  Cleveland 
Underground  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  subway.  This 
bill  carried  a  clause  providing  for  an  optional 
referendum.  A  petition  carrying  19,000  sig- 
natures calling  for  such  a  referendum  was 
secured  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
organization  opposes  the  bill.  The  people 
will  vote  on  the  franchise  at  the  approaching 
municipal  election. 


WOMAN'S  PROGRESS 

By  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 

Secretary  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Massachusetts 


FREEDOM^R  FREEDOM. 

The  bill  petitioned  for  by  the  working 
women  of  Illinois,  which  last  winter  gave 
them  a  ten-hour  day,  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago,  on  the 
ground  that  it  interferes  with  freedom  of 
contract,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  same  law 
consitutional  in  Oregon — ^"in  a  unanimous 
decision  that  the  working  hours  of  women 
may  be  restricted  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
in  the  state."  Freedom  of  contract  cannot 
exist  where  there  is  not  economic  equality. 
Employers  and  employees  do  not  contract  on 
such  a  basis.  The  former  control  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work.  They  can  wait.  So  qan 
the  employees — ^and  starve. 

The  injunction  restrains  the  State  Factory 
Inspector  and  the  State's  Attorney  from  en- 
forcing the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  W. 
C.  Ritchie  Company,  Manufacturers  of  paper 
boxes.  The  W.  C.  Ritchie  Company  is 
backed  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  last  winter  did  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  bill's  passing—- did 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  in  order  to  get  it 
through  at  all,  the  time  had  to  be  made 
ten  hours  instead  of  eight.  The  Ritchie 
Company  maintains  that  the  injunction  is 
brought  in  behalf  of  working  women  and 
is  basing  its  case  on  the  testimony  of  two 
of  its  employees,  who  have  worked  sixteen 
and  thirty-two  consecutive  years  at  this 
trade,  and  are  now  considered  experts. 
And  his  testimony  brings  out  the  fact  that 
neither   of   them   gets    for  ten   hours   a   day. 


enough  wages  to  maintain  herself  and  those 
dependent  upon  her.  When  a  skilled  worker 
cannot  earn  enough  in  a  ten-hour  day  to  sup- 
port herself  and  a  sister,  the  remedy  hardly 
seems  to  be  along  the  lines  adopted  by  the 
Ritchie  Company. 

As   the   Chicago    Evening    Post    remarks, 
"Sweet    is       a    twelve-hour    day    but    even 

sweeter  is  a  thirteen  or  a  fourteen and 

there  is  still  a  chance— if  all  stick  together— 
to  save  this  state  from  the  fate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon,  Missouri,  Washington  and 
half  a  score  of  other  commonwealths,  which, 
given  the  choice  between  healthy  womanhood 
and  cheap  paper  boxes,  are  now  going  with- 
out paper  boxes." 


"women   and   the  OCCUPATIONS. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Thomas  in  the  American 
Magazine  for  September  discusses  the  fact 
of  women  entering  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions. 

He  shows  that  industry  is  impeded  by  wo- 
man's exclusion,  because  "the  progress  of 
the  world  is  dependent  on  the  emergence  of 
what  we  call  useful  ideas,  and  these  ideas 
almost  invariably  emerge  in  connection  with 
the  occupations.  We  cannot  control  or  pre- 
dict their  appearance,  we  can  only  increase 
the  number  of  chances  of  their  appearance 
by  opening   the  field   of  competition   to   the 

maximum    number    of     minds And     if 

there  is  any  value  in  that  variety  of  person- 
ality which  compels  men  to  different  fields 
of  interest,  it  is  evident  that  women,  differ- 
ing from  men  more  than  men  differ  from 
one  another,  are  sure  to  contribute  unantici- 
pated results." 
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Prof.  Thomas  thinks  that  women  should 
go  into  the  occupations  "not  so  much  because 
the  occupations  need  them,  though  that  is 
true,  as  because  of  the  need  women  have  of 
the  occupations  ...  at  present  the  strain  on 
women,  even  in  the  well-to-do  families,  is  in- 
tolerable. Their  isolation,  the  triviality  of 
their  interests  and  their  dependence  on  the 
will  of  another  make  them  nervous  and  in- 
tensely personal " 

In  the  last  decade,  according  to  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  women  in  gainful  occu- 
pations increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
female  population.  "So,  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not,  the  old  order  is  already  changing 
rapidly.  It  is  too  late  to  theorize  on  this 
point  It  means  simply  that  the  old  idea 
that  all  women  should  live  on  the  activities 
of  men  and  should  limit  their  own  interests 
to  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  has 
gone  to  pieces." 


THE  FIRING  LINE. 


Since  Mr.  Asquith  has  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  a  police  escort,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  wherever  he  may  be,  certain  critics 
have  objected  to  militant  tactics  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  unwritten  law  in  Eng- 
land that  the  private  life  of  public  men 
should  be  respected,  and  that  public  affairs 
should  not  be  thrust  upon  them  in  their 
very   few   leisure  moments. 

Qiristabel  Parkhurst,  in  an  article  in 
**Votes  For  Women,"  makes  this  answer: 

"We  admit  freely  that  this  rule,  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  where  no  grave  and 
vital  issue  is  involved,  should  be  observed, 
but  we  say  further  that  there  are  cases,  and 
that  such  a  case  has  now  arisen,  when  this 
rule  has  no  application.  Indeed,  we  will  not 
so  much  as  listen  to  the  plea  that  a  mere 
convention,  a  trivial  question  of  manners 
should  weigh  heavier  than  the  political  lib- 
erty of  women.  A  sense  of  proportion  alone 
should  be  enough  to  convince  everyone  that 
a  bad  law  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  the 
temporary  use  of  bad  manners. 

"Yet  although  we  hold  this  view  so  strong- 
ly, we  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  were  most  careful,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  to  abide  by  the  custom  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  politician's  private  from  his  pub- 
lic life.  But  the  Prime  Minister's  constant 
aim  is  to  drive  us  off  the  political  field.  It 
was  on  that  field  and  on  that  field  alone,  that 
we  wished  to  fight  our  battle  with  him.  He 
and  his  colleagues  would  not  have  it  so. 
They  have  persistently  refused  to  have  any 
political  dealings  with  us.  First  of  all,  by 
opposing  Woman  Suffrage  they  show  their 
resolve  not  to  render  obedience  to  the  wo- 
man half  of  the  people.  Th^  then  pro- 
ceed to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  all  other  forms  of  political  action  im- 
possible to  us.     For  example,   they  seek  to 


stifle  our  protests  against  disfranchisement 
by  excluding  all  women  from  their  meetings, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  refuses  to  receive 
Woman  Suffrage  deputations  from  this  or 
any  other  society,  although  the  right  of  pe- 
tition is  one  of  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  the  British  people. 

"The  result  of  these  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  government  is  that  women  who  want  the 
vote  are  literally  compelled,  either  to  ad- 
mit defeat  and  renounce  their  struggle,  or 
to  devise  other  means  of  coming  up  with 
the  enemy  and  doing  battle  with  him.  The 
use  of  military  terms  in  discussing  the  cam- 
paign for  the  vote  comes  readily,  for  the 
fact  is  that  this  is  war,  and  the  absurdity  of 
arguing  that  Mr.  Asquith's  holidays  must 
not  be  marred  by  suffragist  protests  is  ap- 
parent if  we  compare  with  it  the  argument 
that  an  army  must  not  attack  the  enemy  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  engaged  in  playing 
a  game  of  cards.  The  Prime  Minister,  in- 
stead of  establishing  with  them  an  honorable 
understanding  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  citizen  rights,  prefers  to  be  at  war 
with  his  country-women.  If  he  had  left  us 
the  choice  of  battle-ground,  we  should  elect 
to  pursue  the  conflict  with  him  at  great  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  at  St.  Stephen's,  but  since 
he  refuses  to  meet  us  at  these,  the  appro- 
priate places,  we  are  compelled,  and  we  are 
resolved  to  meet  him  at  any  other  place  in 
which  he  can  be  found. 

"Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  those 
who  have  to  be  reckoned  with  arc  women 
the  situation  is  not  most  grave!  Women 
have  the  same  great  desire  for  liberty  that 
men  have;  they  are  as  brave— yes,  and  if 
need  be,  as  fierce  in  struggling  for  it.  The 
idea  of  settling  questions  of  deep  import  to 
humanity  by  means  of  any  kind  of  physical 
force  is  repugnant  to  them.  That  is  why 
they  are  slow  to  revolt,  and  are  for  a  long 
time  patient  under  injustice.  But  the  hour 
comes  when  they  render  obedience  to  the 
great  law  that  honor  and  liberty,  being  the 
things  of  supreme  worth,  must  be  defended, 
no  matter  though  social  order  and  harmony 
be  for^  a  time  destroyed. 

"Is  it  then  your  intention  to  use  violence 
in  the  attainment  of  your  political  end,  peo- 
ple are  asking  us.  The  government  alone 
can  answer  that  question.  They  decide  our 
tactics,  and  there  will  be  no  violence  which 
they  do  not  call  forth,  and  only  such  vio- 
lence will  be  used  as  they  by  their  policy  in 
regard  to  Votes  for  Women,  may  render 
necessary.  We  are  as  careful  now  as  from 
the  beginning  of  the  militant  campaign  we 
have  been  to  go  no  further  than  the  interest 
of  our  cause  may  require.  But  we  are  re- 
solved to  win  the  great  treasure  of  enfran- 
chisement for  the  women  of  our  country, 
and  we  say  deliberately  to  the  government 
who  resist  us  that  they  had  better  yield 
quickly,  for  we  never  will." 
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A    WELL   MANAGED  PLANT. 

"In  presenting  this  eleventh  annual  report, 
the  Board  of  Water  Works  Trustees  offers 
congratulations  to  the  citizens  and  'taxpay- 
ers of  Sioux  City  on  their  ownership  of  a 
single  asset,  which  has  cost  them  not  one 
cent,  and  yet  could  be  sold  today  for  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  every  dollar  of  our 
city's  debt.  We  believe  Sioux  City  occu- 
pies a  unique  place  in  this  regard.  What 
other  city  can  boast  of  a  single  asset  read- 
ily saleable  at  a  price  suffident  to  pay  its 
entire  debt?" 

The  management  of  the  water  works  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1898  and  has  been  wholly  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  them  ever  since.  One  member  of 
the  Board  has  twice  been  changed,  the  other 
two  have  been  on  it  since  its  inception. 
"This  continuous  service  has  enabled  the 
Board  to  give  more  efficient  and  valuable 
service  than  would  be  possible  with  a  chang- 
ing membership.  No  business  concern  can  be 
very  successful  under  a  constantly  changing 
management,  and  thus  subject  most  of  the 
time  to  inexperienced  directors. 

"The  ambition  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Works  Trustees,  on  taking  the  management 
of  the  water  works  of  Sioux  City,  was  to 
manage  its  affairs  and  operate  this  depart- 
ment of  the  city  with  the  same  care  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  obtains  with  best  private 
business  concerns.  This  has  been  the  ideal 
of  the  Board  ever  since.  How  nearly  it 
has  been  attained,  the  record  and  the  results 
must  testify. 

"The  receipts  of  the  plant  have  steadily 
increased  from  $37*055.78  in  1899  to  $79,615- 
.09  in  1909.  The  wages  paid  to  our  em- 
ployees have  been  increased  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  as  reward  for  efficient  service.  The 
Board  has  considered  it  both  just  to  its  em- 
ployees and  also  expedient  to  thus  encourage 
its  faithful  helpers,  believing  that  no  con- 
cern can  continue  to  prosper  without  such 
faithful  services. 

"When  the  Board  took  possession  of  the 
plant  we  found  it  in  a  badly  run  down  con- 
dition and  wholly  inadequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  growing  city.  There  was  a 
bonded  debt  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  (|6o,- 
000.00)  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  a 
floating  debt  represented  by  past  due  war- 
rants bearing  eight  per  cent  interest  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00) 
and    accumulated    interest   thereon. 


"The  plant  was  at  once  put  in  a  more 
efficient  condition  and  has  been  improved  year 
by  year  ever  since.  We  have  laid  new  large 
mains  for  fire  protection  and  smaller  ones 
for  domestic  service.  The  pumping  power 
has  been  many  times  increased 

"While  these  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  plant  have  been  going  on  die 
debt  has  been  steadily  reduced,  until  now 
the  plant  has  only  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000.00),  of  bonded  debt  and  none  other. 
(Since  writing  this  report  and  after  the  end 
of  the  fbcal  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  this 
$20,000.00  bonded  debt  has  been  paid,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  dol- 
lar of  debt  against  the  plant) 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  care- 
ful search  made  by  City  Auditor  True  of 
the  records  in  the  various  city  offices  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  that  the  city  had 
put  into  the  water  works  plan  when  under 
the  control  of  the  city  council.  Mr.  True 
reports  this  sum  to  be  $111342.07  other  than 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  water  and  sundry 
tax  levies  which  tax  levies  in  all  amounted  to 
$3x0,01.38.  The  total  amount  of  money, 
therefore,  put  into  the  plant  by  the  city, 
other  than  from  its  own  earnings,  is  $422,- 
743.45- 

"The  city  has  had  free  water  for  fire  pro- 
tection, flushing  sewers,  street  sprinkling,  etc, 
and  for  public  buildings  including  four  hos- 
pitals, charitable  homes,  etc.,  which  if  paid 
for  as  when  the  water  works  plant  is  under 
private  ownership,  would  have  cost  the  dty 
not  less  than  an  average  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ($20,000.00)  per  year,  which  for  die 
twenty-six  years  would  amount  to  five  htm- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($520,- 
000.00).  In  other  words,  the  city  has  re- 
ceived in  service,  at  a  very  low  estimate. 
$97,256.55  more  than  it  has  invested  in  its 
water  works  and  today  has  a  plant  earning 
four  and  one-half  (4  1-2)  per  cent  on  about 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars." 

In  this  remarkable  report  from  Sioux  Qty» 
Iowa,  three  points  deserve  pardcolar  no- 
tice. The  first  paragraph  calls  attention  to 
the  value  of  a  dtfs  assets,  such  as  its  public 
works.  In  the  ubiquitous  discussion  of  '^e 
city's  debt  limit,"  how  freqnendy  are  these 
assets  overlooked. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recognizes  the  value 
of  its  long  term  in  office  and  compares  this 
increased  efficiency  to  that  of  the  directors  of 
banks  and  private  corporations.  It  is  but 
rarely  however,  that  a  bank  board  remains 
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the  same  for  over  ten  years.  The  Board 
appreciates  also,  the  value  of  a  liberal  policy 
toward  its  employees.  In  both  these  last  re- 
spects, Sioux  City  points  out  that  these  two 
"advantages  of  private  management''  are  not 
necessarily  divorced  from  public  management. 


OUT   YONDER. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  see  things  from  a 
fair  distance.  The  following  editorial  is 
quoted  in  full  from  the  Mindanao  Herald  of 
Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands,  both  because 
of  the  distant  view  it  gives  and  because  of 
the    refreshing   material    it   contains: 

"A  clean  water  supply  and  a  sewer  system 
are  the  paramount  needs  of  Zamboanga  to- 
day. These  needs  vitally  concern  every  res- 
ident as  well  as  every  visitor.  With  an  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  system  our  sanitary 
problems  are  easy  of  solution  and  much  of 
our  present  loss  by  illness  and  death  will  be 
eliminated. 

Public  utilities,  such  as  water,  sewerage, 
light  and  transportation,  should  be  construct- 
ed and  owned  by  the  public.  This  is  a  prop- 
osition that  every  well  conducted  community 
in  the  United  States  is  coming  to,  and  we 
should  start  right  here  in  the  Philippines. 
Other  older  communities  have  and  are  pay- 
ing for  the  experience  which  we  have  by  ob- 
servation and  should  be  able  to  utilize. 

It  would  be  a  real  calamity  should  a  pri- 
vate corporation  construct  and  own  our 
water  system  unless  it  be  under  a  specific 
contract  that  the  government  may  take  the 
same  over  at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit 
to  the  private  concern;  for  time  will  surely 
demand,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  that  the  water  system  be  owned 
by   the   public. 

We  understand  that  Congress  in  its  pater- 
nalistic solicitude  for  all  things  Philippine 
has  so  hedged  the  city  bonding  proposition 
as  to  practically  render  municipalities  help- 
less as  to  issuing  bonds   for  public  utilities. 

If  a  private  corporation  can  find  it  profit- 
able to  invest  in  public  utilities,  it  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  public — ^which  means 
the  government — should  do  the  work  and  own 
the  plant. 

The  Province  already  has  a  well  organized 
engineering  department  which  could  no  doubt 
be  utilized.  Any  technical  expert  advice  that 
there  may  be  required  could  surely  be  se- 
cured at  small  expense  from  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sanitary  measures  looking  to  the  future 
health  of  the  islands  are  properly  a  subject 
for  which  our  posterity  should  be  taxed  and 
the  cost  of  such  works  should  be  met  by  a 
bond  issue.  If  this  cannot  be  done  under 
existing  laws,  and  the  laws  cannot  be 
properly  modified,  let  it  be  done  by  private 
capital  under  a  government  guarantee  as  to 
earnings;  but  by  all  means  let  the  construc- 
tion of  the  water  system  be  under  govern- 


ment supervision,  with  a  view  to  future 
needs,  and  under  a  provision  that  will  per- 
mit the  government  taking  over  the  owner- 
ship as  soon  as  the  assessed  property  valu- 
ation of  the  municipality  will  permit  a  bond 
issue  for  the  purpose.  The  sewer  construc- 
tion should  be  coincident  with  that  of  the 
water  system. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  public  spirited 
citizens  will  substantially  interest  themselves 
in  these  matters  and  let  there  be  ao  cessation 
of  interest  until  an  adequate  water  and  sew- 
er system  shall  have  been  completed.  Let 
all  expenditure  for  non-essentials  await  a 
pure  water  supply  and  proper  disposition  of 
our  sewerage.  Let  us  begin  now,  start  right, 
and  keep  busy." 


NOTES. 

The  recent  congress  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  British  Empire  endorsed 
public  ownership  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  of 
the  empire. 


Middleboro,  Mass.,  realized  a  profit  this 
year  of  $2,957  at  its  power  plant  and  $362  at 
its  gas  plant. 

East  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  opened  its  new 
water  works  with  a  reception  by  the  Mayor, 
Superintendent  and  other  officials  to  the  cit- 
izens. The  working  of  the  plant  was  explained 
to  the  visitors  and  aroused  considerable 
enthusiasm.   • 

Denver  has  its  own  repair  shop  for  main- 
taining the  equipment  of  the  various  city 
departments. 


A  special  committee  of  engineers  appointed 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  frequent  break- 
downs, reported  to  the  City  Council  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.,  that  the  water  company's  plant 
looked  more  like  a  junk  bin  than  a  power 
plant.  The  committee  found  that  the  plant 
simply  could  not  be  run.  The  City  Attorney 
has  been  instructed  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery, 
asking  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's 
franchise  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 
Private  plants  do  fail  occasionally. 


St.  Petersburg  has  instituted  a  municipal 
drug  store,  which  furnishes  medicines  and 
drugs  to  all  the  disinfection  and  sanitary  de- 
partments, and  sells  them  to  private  citizens  at 
a  2d  per  cent  discount  on  normal  charges. 
This  step  was  induced  by  the  high  prices 
charged  by  private  concerns. 


New  York  City  is  operating  the  railway  over 
the  new  Queensboro  bridge.  On  the  first 
day  of  operation,  in  September,  18,000  tickets 
(at  two  and  a  half  cents)  were  collected. 
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ONE  IMMORTALITY.  By  H.  Fielding 
Hall.  Cloth.  Pp.  263.  Price.  $1.50. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

There  is  a  charm  of  style,  a  magic  in  the 
handling  of  words,  combined  with  poetic 
imagination  and  seriousness  of  thought, 
that  render  all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hall  not 
only  fascinating  but  richly  worth  the  while. 
This  is  not  saying  that  the  reader  is  liable 
to  agree  with  the  author's  views,  or  to  ac- 
cord to  him  the  important  gift  of  always 
furnishing  settings  for  his  philosophic 
thoughts  that  are  typical  or  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  of  verity.  But  to  wiz- 
ardry with  words,  to  the  idealism  of  the 
poet,  he  always  brings  messages  that  will 
awaken  thought  and  stimulate  the  reason, 
even  if  they  arouse  strong  dissent  or  per- 
plexity at  a  seeming  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 

In  The  Inward  Light  Mr.  Hall  presented 
Buddhistic  concepts  in  so  luminous  and 
sympathetic  a  manner  that  one  could  not 
fail  to  feel  that  the  East  had  called  him  to 
her  bosom  and  sealed  him  as  her  own.  In 
this  new  volume  we  have  a  glorification  of 
war  and  a  sighing  for  the  old  medieval 
competitive  days  presented  by  the  hero  of 
the  book  in  the  same  earnest  and  convincing 
manner  as  were  the  peace-proclaiming,  life- 
revering  theories  of  Buddhism  presented  in 
The  Inward  Light  In  each  book  the  writer 
makes  the  dominant  ideas  so  much  his  own 
that  one  cannot  fail  to  feel  he  is  pleading  for 
concepts  that  for  the  time  being  claim  his 
allegiance.  Here»  too,  he  presents  a  picture 
of  Roman  Catholic  nuns  preaching  a  broad 
philosophy  of  life  that  would  do  credit  to  an 
Emerson  or  some  other  of  the  liberal  Unita- 
rian thinkers,  but  which  is  so  strangely  out 
of  keeping  w;ith  the  prevailing  thought  of  re- 
ligious reactionaries  and  devotees,  especially 
when  they  are  members  of  the  great  church 
whose  master  note  is  obedience  and  con- 
formity to  dogma,  that  the  settings  for  the 
noble  thoughts  are  incongruous  and  impress 
the  mind  of  one  who  is  versed  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  much  as  a  discord  that  de- 
stroys the  harmony  of  a  great  musical  crea- 
tion, or  an  unsightly  daub  on  an  otherwise 
beautiful  canvas. 

To  us  it  appears  plain  that  the  author  pos- 
sesses what  may  be  termed  a  sensitive  or 
psychic  brain,  which  is  ever  receiving  im- 
pressions from  dominant  ideas  or  prevailing 
thoughts  which  assail  his  reason  from  with- 
out, and  thus  color  his  opinions,  making  him 
a  reflector  rather  than  an  original  thinker. 


We  have  known  many  men  who  belong  to 
this  class.  Usually  they  possess  a  poet's 
imagination.  They  are  idealists  and  dream- 
ers, fine,  sensitive  and  highly  intuitive;  yet 
these  very  delicate  and  sensitive  mental  or- 
ganisms render  them  liable  to  become  im- 
pressed in  a  positive  manner  with  any  force- 
ful or  striking  concept  or  ideal  presented  in 
an  insistent  or  masterful  manner. 

The  story  opens  in  Venice,  and  the  hero, 
under  the  witchery  of  the  city  of  ancient 
splendor,  deplores  her  departed  glory  and 
yearns  for  the  old  warring,  feudalistic  days, 
with  unending  strife,  the  shock  of  battle  and 
the  fierce  conflict  of  man  against  man.  All 
this,  of  course,  ill  accords  with  the  peace- 
loving  and  life-revering  theories  of  Budd- 
hism. Moreover,  the  glorification  of  war 
and  physical  combat  is  as  reactionary  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  master  note  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  dominance  of  the  spiritual 
verities  as  is  the  selection  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic nuns  to  proclaim  the  most  broad,  liberal, 
and  all-embracing  ideals  of  life  incongruous. 

In  spite  of  these  blemishes,  however,  the 
romance  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and  it 
contains  much  truth  and  much  philosophy 
that  challenges  serious  consideration;  while 
the  charm  of  style  and  its  poetic  quality  will 
hold  the  interest  which  otherwise  would  in 
many  instances  flag,  for  the  story  is  subjec- 
tive rather  than  objective.  It  has  little  dra- 
matic action — little,  indeed,  that  will  appeal 
to  those  who  want  things  to  be  happening 
on  almost  every  page. 

It  opens  in  Venice,  where  after  a  short 
stay  we  find  the  hero,  heroine,  and  their  com- 
panions en  route  for  India.  It  is  on  this  voy- 
age that  most  of  the  philosophy  of  life  with 
which  the  author  deals  is  disclosed. 

Mr.  Hall  has  scant  sympathy  with  our 
restless,  hurrying  age.  To  him  a  woman 
seeking  a  vote  is  an  abomination.  Among 
things  rampant  in  present-day  civilization 
only  the  war  spirit  and  that  of  strenuous 
combat  seem  to  appeal  with  compelling  force 
to  his  mentality.  Even  here  it  is  as  a  crown- 
ing characteristic  of  a  to  him  regretted  past 
that  he  is  influenced. 

The  story  is  a  love  romance  of  a  man 
and  woman,  and  all  the  other  characters  re- 
volve around  them  and  become  contributory 
agents,  making  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  fusing  of  the  two  lives  into  one. 
The  author  believes  that  man  and  woman 
are  two  halves  of  a  whole.  In  the  preface  of 
the  story  he  says : 

"There  are  three  loves  that  make  and  keep 
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the  world — ^the  love  that  binds  man  and 
woman  into  one  flesh  and  soul,  the  love  that 
draws  families  into  nations,  the  love  that 
holds  the  world  to  God. 

"Each  love  is  justified  in  its  own  Immor- 
tality. 

"All  of  our  life  that  is  worth  the  living  is 
the  expression  of  one  or  more  of  these  loves; 
all  our  religions  are  attempts  to  explain 
them;  all  our  hooes  are  in  their  immortali- 
ties- Therefore  every  story  that  is  not  con- 
nned  to  the  mere  trapoings  of  to-day  must 
proceed  from  them." 

It  is  with  the  third  immortality  that  the 
book  deals. 

On  almost  every  page  will  be  found 
thoughts  that  will  stimulate  the  reason. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 

"'Do  you  not  think  we  learn  to  know 
things  first  and  like  them  afterwards?' 

"He  shook  his  head.  'I  do  not  think  so. 
No.  Knowledge  is  not  the  key  to  every- 
thing, certainly  not  to  love.  But  love  is  the 
key  to  knowledge,  the  only  key.  You  feel, 
and  then  you  understand.  You  feel  the 
charm  of  Venice,  and  you  learn  to  under- 
stand her,  little  by  little.  You  can  never 
tire.  We  only  tire  of  anything  when  we  have 
reached  its  end.' " 

"At  last  there  came  into  the  world  One 
who  put  aside  the  flaming  sword  and  passed 
into  the  garden,  who  plucked  the  fruit  from 
the  tree  of  life  and  gave  it  to  the  world. 
\Vhat  is  that  fruit?  It  is  compassion,  pity. 
The  fruit  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  Yet  when 
you  have  eaten  of  it  you  have  learnt  that 
which  no  love  can  teach,  that  all  the  world 
is  one.  For  love  has  hate,  but  pity  has  no 
shadow." 

"'Good-bye,  Professor.'  They  all  shook 
hands  with  him. 

"'Good-bye,  and  go  with  God,'  he  an- 
swered. 'Holman,  my  friend,  write  to  me 
some  time,  and  give  me  news  of  Mrs.  Hoi- 
man.  Warden,  you  are  a  soldier,  I  cannot 
wish  you  better.  My  young  friend.  Holt — ' 
He  paused. 

"  'Professor.' 

"'You  are  a  dreamer.  Never  give  up 
dreaming.  Dreams  are  the  real  and  the  tru- 
est life.  Never  say  to  yourself,  "I  will 
awaken  and  see  clearly  and  be  master  of  my 
fate."  Your  dreams  are  real  and  your  awak- 
ening would  be  false.    Dream  on.* " 

"Marriage  is  perpetual  growth.  Its  begin- 
ning is  physical,  its  development  is  spiritual. 
From  the  day  you  marry,  the  one  decreases 
and  the  other  increases,  or  should  do  so. 

"Again,  marriage  is  a  balance.  There  is 
the  man,  the  woman,  and  together  they 
make  an  unit.  But  let  the  man  cease  to  be  a 
man,^t  the  woman  cease  to  be  a  woman, 
and  the  balance  is  upset.  Then  the  whole 
suffers.  It  falls  to  pieces.  The  force  that 
holds  each  to  each  and  makes  them  one  is 
the  force  of  difference,  not  of  sameness." 

The  following  lines  from  the  closing  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  dominant  characters  come 


together,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
Mr.  Hall's  style: 

"He  looked  across  the  sea.  He  wondered 
was  there  anywhere  in  space  a  God  of  love 
who  listened  and  would  help?  Was  all  the 
universe  abandoned  to  the  soulless  streams 
of  force?  Were  all  the  gods  then  dead,  and 
was  there  nowhere  any  love  within  the  uni- 
verse? 

"  'If  anywhere  there  be  a  soul,'  he  cried,  'a 
Soul  who  lives,  a  Soul  that  is  called  Love, 
then  listen.    Come  near  and  help  me.' 

"There  was  no  answer. 

"Yes,  there  was  a  voice,  not  from  without, 
not  from  the  stars  or  from  infinite  space. 
There  was  an  echo  in  his  heart.  It  answered: 
'I  am  here — here  in  thy  heart.  What  seekest 
thou?    My  son,  what  seekest  thou?' 

"  'I  look  for  words,'  he  answered. 

"'What  words?' 

"'To  tell  her  what  love  and  marriage  is, 
so  that  she  may  understand.' 

"The  waves  that  passed  picked  up  his  an- 
swer and  they  laughed;  they  turned  their 
heads,  they  raced,  they  flung  it  to  the  air  in 
high  derision,  rushing  on  their  way  to  ocean 
playgrounds.  The  winds  heard  as  they 
passed  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
murmured  to  each  other  in  soft  scorn,  'He 
looks  for  words,  for  wards*  The  stars  set  in 
their  courses  winked  all  their  wicked 
diamond  eyes  in  merriment.  'For  words, 
for  words.  Thou  fool,  to  think  to  build  an 
immortality  with  words  on  words!' 

"The  laughter  hurt  him.  'What  then,'  he 
asked,  'if  not  with  words?' 

"'With  deeds,'  it  said;  'with  deeds  upon 
this  earth.' 

"'Love  is  a  spirit,*  he  replied,  'and  what 
have  deeds  such  as  are  possible  to  us  to  do 
with  spirits?    Deeds  are  of  the  body.' 

"  'Love  is  a  spirit,'  was  the  answer,  'but  it 
is  incarnated  in  flesh,  and  thou  canst  reach 
it  only  by  the  flesh.  Love  grows  to  Heaven, 
but  its  roots  are  in  the  earth.  And  dost 
thou  think  to  found  a  temple  to  a  god  on 
words,  on  mind,  on  thoughtr    Not  so.' 

"'My  reason  tells  me,'  he  replied.  His 
words  died  in  the  laughter  of  an  universe.  It 
rang  through  all  the  worlds  and  beat  upon 
the  bounds  of  time.  Even  the  winds  and 
echoes  laughed,  for  they  heard  of  what  was 
emptier  than  they  were. 

"  'Wilt  thou  then  listen,'  said  the  voice,  'to 
Reason  or  to  me?  What  has  Reason  ever 
told  thee?  Did  it  make  thee  live,  or  love, 
and  can  it  save  thee  from  the  death?' 

"'Canst  thou?' 

"'I  can.  For  life  and  love  are  mine; 
Death  is  my  servant.' 

"  'Then  speak  on;  I  listen.' 

"'Rise  up.' 

"He  rose.  'Go  forward,'  said  the  voice. 
He  went,  as  men  go  in  a  dream.  He  stood 
by  the  companion.  'Now  send  thy  soul  to 
call  her,  for  she  waits.' 

"He  sent  his  soul  and  stood  bereft  of  life. 
A  footstep  on  the  stair,  a  white  form  rising 
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in   the   dusk.     She   came,,  she   came.     She 
brought  his  soul  back  to  him. 

"He   put    his    arm   about   her,   and   they 
passed  into  the  shadow. 

"•You  asked  me  "What  is  Lover    .    . 
Love  is  the  angel  with  the  golden  key  that 
opens   gates   of   Immortality.     His   seal   is 
this.' 

"They  sat  together,  and  the  sky,  the  sea, 
the  night  made  solitude  about  them." 


THE  LONE  TRAIL  AT  THIRTY.  By 
Francis  Gorham.    Cloth.    Pp.  78.  Price, 

$1.00.     Brookline:  The  Brookline  Print. 

Strong  and  wholesome,  and  filled  with 
deep  spiritual  insight,  is  this  volume  of 
verse  by  a  young  Boston  poet,  Francis 
Gorham.  The  principal  poem  of  the  volume, 
which  fills  some  fifty  pages,  is  a  keen  analy- 
sis of  life  and  its  meanings.  The  result 
may  properly  be  termed  a  vindication  of 
faith. 

Whereas  philosophy  expressed  in  poetry 
has  been  wont  to  leave  off  with  a  question 
pressing  for  answer,  this  theme  works  to 
a  concrete  affirmation  of  the  "worth-whiled- 
ness"  of  man's  living.  It  seems  indeed  to 
mark  an  advance  over  that  doubting  sense 
which  has  feared  to  offend  the  divinity  of 
Material  Science — if  one  may  use  such  a 
contradictory  term — and  over  that  type  of 
poetry,  pagan  in  thought,  illustrated  by 
the  works  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  others 
of  the  Victorian  period. 

Here,  the  thought  lays  firm  hold  on  the 
spiritual  realm,  which  is  the  reality  of 
realities.  That  is  why  the  poem  is  boldly 
called  "a  vindication  of  faith." 

Poetry  of  a  professedly  religious,  and 
especially  Christian,  type  has  borne  the  re- 
proach of  being  didactic,  unscientific,  un- 
philosophical.  This  poem  is  open  to  no 
such  criticism.  But  it  is  most  truly  relig- 
ious, from  the  standpoint  of  man  himself. 
It  does  not  contemplate  man  as  a  vessel 
shaped  to  slake  the  Potter's  thirst,  as 
Browning  conceived  him;  nor  does  it  see 
in  the  aoul  a  half-blind  force  working  like 
a  coral  polyp  to  rear  a  palm-girt  island — 
as  the  poets  who  have  been  dominated  by 
the  scientific  spirit  have  urged.  To  this 
present  poet  the  soul  is  sacred  to  itself  as 
to  God,  and  the  results  of  its  energies  are 
its  own  proper  achievement.  At  the  out- 
set, however,  the  poet  recognizes  the  force 
of  circumstance  in  shaping  a  life: 

I   do  beliere  whate'er  my  soul  first  met 

In  its  life  jouraev  trembles  in  me  yet 

And  fills  me  with  the  sense  of  what  it  meant, 

Spreading  its  snares  with  good  or  ill  intent. 

And  he  recognizes,  too,  the  old  propen- 
sity toward  evil: 

O  gracious  God!     The  primal  curie  of  man 
Has  wrestled  with  his  substance. 

But  the  shaping  power  of  aspiration,  di- 
rected by  conscience,  is. even  stronger: 


So,  like  the  bird  which  knows  no  fickle  sense 
Of  failure  in  its  hopeful  ignorance, 
Yet  like  the  child  who  tears  without  a  cause 
In  deference  to  Nature's  nameless  laws. 
The   stem    result    of   anxious   years,    the   plan 
Of  what  his  life  should  be  will  make  the  man. 

And,  too,  a  higher  power  than  that  which 
resides  in  man's  heart  lifts  him: 

A  star  is  there  which  shines  beyond  the  dream, 

Brighter  than  all  the  brightness  of  its  theme: 

A  Form  which  sunk  its  strength  to  man's  brief  tale 

To  rise  triumphant:  Christ,  ^nd  shall  we  fail? 

Nay,    chant    is    not,    the   song   of    things   that    were. 

More  potent  melodv  is  there  to  stir 

The  world's  great  heart  with  what  time  holds  in  fee. 

The  world's  great  heart  with  what  shall  better  be. 

The  future's  music  and  the  dreamful  day 

Of  an  existence  in  iu  holier  way. 

But  the  problem  of  the  soul's  restraints 
puzzles,  in  this  passage  which  is  more  than 
a  superb  description  of  the  ocean  tides: 

Yon  ocean  current,  whither  bends  its  course? 

The  moving  waters,   with   resistless  force. 

Unknowing,  like  a  lover  in  his  pride. 

Follow  their  arffent  sovereign.     Sleepless-eyed, 

The  lily  lady  01  the  upper  zone. 

While  flowers  are  dreaming  and  the  birds  are  gone 

To  mix  with  orient  odors  m  the  swoon 

Of  drowsy  Morpheus  and  the  night's  dark  moon. 

When  heaven  with   starry  drift  is  overflowed — 

Lone  sentinel,  a  vagrant,  fleecy  cloud-^ 

Looks  mildly  down  upon  the  giant's  breast 

And  leads  him  back  through  storm  to  sullen  rest. 

Who  shall  impart  the  secret  of  the  fray? 

Restless  the  monster  until   Time's  decay; 

Fierce  with  the  strength  of  passion,  fierce  as  sin. 

Yet  doomed   until  the   general   wreck  begin. 

Even  in  cowardice  and  fear  a  yearning 
stirs  the  soul  to  cast  off  its  fetters,  as  in 
the  following: 

And  ere  the  flower  cam^  or  ere  the  fruit 

Was  redolent  of  leafy  June,  the  root. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  earth  fought  its  dark  way 

To  sunshine  and  the  glory  of  the  dav; 

And  often,  while  the  snows  their  chill  impressed, 

A  horrid  doubting  rankled  in  its  breast, 

A  fierce  disgust,  to  cease,  and  ceasing,  die: 

But  ah  I  above  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  sky! 

If  it  does  perish,  the  influence  is  not  lost: 

If  yesterday  the  rose 
Intoxicated  the  blithe  bee  whicn  goes 
Through  the  wild  field  and  o'er  the  garden  space. 
Wherever  the  living  beauty  has  its  place. 
And  on  the  morrow  felt  a  mortal  pain. 
Nor  struggling  longer,  gave  itself  again 
To  its  omnific  Keeper,    tis  but  gone 
To  a  more  real  Somewhere  o'er  the  dawn. 

To  Gorham  Nature,  or  Mother  Nature  as  he 
terms  her,  who  ''hast  brought  us  upward 
from  the'  ashes,"  is  something  other  than 
the  visible  expression  of  God.  She  is  an 
active  force  working  with  man  to  find  his 
and  her  own  Creator  and  Ruler.  It  is  this 
distinction  between  God  and  the  power 
immediately  behind  the  natural  world  that 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
work.  To  the  present  poet  mere  living  i» 
not  the  ultimate  expression  of  creation;  it 
is  the  soul's  advancement  to  ever  loftier 
spheres,  in  which  Nature  is  an  active  fac- 
tor.    These  passages  serve  to  illustrate: 

I  turn  me  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,' 

Nor  yet  unconscious  of  the  scent  they  yield, 
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PaM  blindly  on.  tnoush  there  is  at  my  feet, 
Ab  glimpse  of  neaven  a  hymning  angeU  sweet. 
That  something  which  my  life  can  but  regret, 
And  still  I  nurse  my  pain  nor  would  forget. 
My  latent  life  is  wounded  by  disdain. 
And  does  the  lily  suffer  the  same  pain? 
I  sin  not  with  intention  when  there  is 
Within  mv  breast  God's  great  divinest  bliss; 
I  know  that  something  nobler  than  my  clay 
Is  sobbing  for  the  strenji:th  of  speech;  a  ray 
Of  the  first  great   InteUigence  is  nigh. 
And  I  am  weak,  so  weak  that  it  shaU  die 
As  in  the  common  nothingness  of  what 
The  world  long  ages  since  nas  all  forgot. 

Were  I  cnconscious  of  the  rose's  scent 

It  would  be  useless  that  its  life  were  spent 

To  soothe  with  summer  all  the  dreams  which  sweep 

Across  my  soul  in  rythmic  swell  and  deep; 

It  would  be  bitter  that  my  feeblest  thought. 

However   weak   and   worthless,   were   not   fraught 

With  somewhat  of  that  varue  intensitv 

Which  hovers  ever  in  the  nopes  that  tree 

My  soul  from  fear  of  final  death  and  loss. 

And  the  sharp  pangs  of  ancient  Calvary's  cross. 

And  this: 

I  see  the  clouds  sweep  over  Heaven's  face 

And  vet  the  stars  keep  their  appointed* place; 

The  leaves  drop  from  the  trees  when  Autumn  shakes 

Their  branches,  and  the  freezing  northwind  makes 

A  melancholy,  solemn  dirge;  the  blooms 

Which  gave  to  Flora's  breath  its  sweet  perfumes 

Are  massed  into  the  ruin  of  pale  death. 

But  I   cannot  forget  that  somewhere  'neath 

Th'  inhospitable  rigor  of  the  snow 

Is  that  surpassing  Goodness  which  shall  show 

Its  consummation  to  my  spirit  eyes 

In  a  diviner  place  where  frowning  sides. 

And  leaden,  dull  October  days  which  leave 

The  pathos  of  their  yearning  and  their  grief. 

And  unfulfilled  ambitions,  and  the  stains 

And  bruises  which  the  sweetest  heart  retains 

Until  it  stands  erect  on  Zion's  plains. 

Are  but  as  shadows  in  the  evening  cast, 

Or  half-remembered  as  a  dream  that  passed. 

And  again: 

When  unresponsive  life  gave  back  no  thrill, 
God  nestled  near  the  soul;  the  spirit  still 
Was  quick  with  prophecy  and  trembling,  rode 
In  ligntness  to  a  most  serene  abode. 
Took  all  the  largeness  of  celestial  place 
And  wove  the  web  Eternity,  in  grace 
Of  merelv  worshipins  with  upturned  face 
The  svmSols  which  Omnipotence  had  set. 
And  I,  I  must  believe. 

Furthermore,  the  poem  is  a  protest 
against  a  placid  acceptance  of  harsh  fate 
as  being  the  Divine  will,  beyond  which  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  press: 

Time  moves  but  -slowl/ ;  men  afraid  of  fate 
Turn  backward  in  their  frenzy,  halt  and  wait; 
Accuse  a  partial  Deity  and  mourn 
Their  father's  heritage. 

And  one  who  dreams  is  mocked  by  those  who  fret  I 

Nor  ever  statesman  lived  or  poet  yet. 

Who  gave  his  heart's  blood  to  a  people's  cause. 

Who  spoke  in  certitude  of  higher  laws. 

Seeing  the  flower  in  the  bud,  the  grove 

In  the  unplantcd  seed,  and  strongly  clove 

To  his  soul's  guide;  and  far  beyond  the  night 

Discern^  the  gleaming  of  immortal  light. 

But  turned  him  in  his  passion  from  the  ways 

Of  common  deeds,  the  infamy  and  blaze 

Of  what  the  moD  calls  glory  to  the  sweet 

Sufficiency  of  his  own  life  to  greet 

Tae  aspiration  which  with  life  was  born. 

And  in  the  glamor  of  poetic  mom 

Went  back  to  God  at  breaking  of  the  Dawn. 

He  lives  not  vainly,  who  within  the  night 
Saw  Heaven's  stars,  and  far  beyond  the  light 
Caught  glimpses  of  the  truth  his  soul  conceived 
When  he  alone  among  his  land  believed. 


For  the  soul's  own  sake,  it  must  seek 
its  proper  path: 

My  soul, 
A  fragment  of  a  natural  sweet  whole, 
Needs  time  for  her  assumptions,  cannot  grow 
To  its  determined  sweetness  lest  that  so 
It  gathers  strength  despite  of  scourge  and  scoff. 
Ana  in  the  auiet  moments  purges  on 
The  dross  that  clings  to  it;    not  easy  when 
It  is  a  soul  like  that  of  other  men. 

The  poem  abounds  in  striking  contrasts 
of  emotion,  antitheses  of  feeling,  as  for 
example,  the  following  passages: 

Here  in  the  dewy  greenness  of  the  srass. 

Mingling  with  bees  and  butterflies,  I  pass 

Into  each  changeful  mood  my  fancy  weaves. 

Of  thought  divinest  or  of  fear  that  «*^rieves. 

I  feel  the  madness  of  von  driving  cloud 

Which  flees  before  the  oreeze  that  sings  aloud ; 

I  sink  into  the  lily's  languorous  swoon. 

Or  dream  the  whole  day  lone  with  rose  of  June. 

I  am  at  one  with  Nature;   I  have  grown 

Up  to  my   wishes;   I  embrace  each  zone 

And  walk  the  higher  fields  of  ambient  air. 

Why  wilt  thou  cross  my  path,  thou  gliding  thing? 

Thon  art  onto  my   dream   as  serpent's   sting 

To  bounding  deer.     I  hate  this  crawling  worm 

Which    seems    to    say:    "O    thou    art    earthly,    form 

Fashioned  so  differently,  yet  unto  me 

Kinsman  and  brother  of  the  dust.     I^o,  we 

Who  are  at  enmity  have  come  from  one 

Sweet  Mother;  I  was  fathered  by  the  Sun." 

And  the  following: 

I  said  unto  myself  when  Flora  touched 

The  hearts  of  flowers,  and  a  tube-rose  clutched 

A  vagrant  sunbeam :  *  This  is  all  for  me  I 

I  am  of  the  world's  mightiest:   I  see 

The  causes,  I  behold  the  ends;  I  leap 

Beyond  my  destiny  1"     I  did  but  sleep 

And  dream  unquietly,  and  waking  found 

A  dying  tube-rose  broken  on  the  ground. 

But  for  all  this,  there  remains  not  per- 
fected nature,  nor  harmony  of  feeling  a» 
the  all-desired  end,  nor  beauty,  nor  the 
acquisition  of  enjoyment,  but  the  growings 
soul,  nursed  by  conflict,  which  shall  be- 
come master  of  them  all. 

And  the  conclusion  is: 

"To  be  is  more  than  death." 

?temal  Impulse!     Life  is  but  a  screen 
hat  shuts  us  from  thee!  Soul  of  all  that  stir* 
The  secret  depths  of  God's  great  universe: 
To  thee  the  worm  is  fair,  and  fair  the  stars. 
And  very  fair  the  soul,  despite  of  scars. 
That  climbs  on  its  old  ruins  up  the  slope 
Of  Doing. 

And  the  triumphant  ending: 

The  soul  acquires 
The  ardor  of  its  visions;  our  desires 
Are  truer  to  the  Man  than  all  the  deeds 
Witnessed   by  thousands. 


God  is  ever  nigh. 
Truth  from  her  station  overlooks  the  world; 
Above,  her  dazzling  banner  fair  unfurled, 
Leads  shouting  nations  to  the  promised  land. 
We  have  outgrown   old  custom,   and  we  stand 
So  near  to  duty  that  the  radiance  of 
His  unremembered  presence  makes  us  move 
No  loneer  as  in  bhndness.  but  as  men 
Who  take  their  fathers*  places  and  who  gain 
So  much  by  doing  that  the  soul  believes 
The  whispering  intimations  it   receives. 
When  in  the  iii;irht  it  leaves  the  baser  clod 
And  takes  its  journey   to  the   Father,   God! 


WALLACE  B.  CONANT. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN   EX- 
PANSION.    By  H.  Addington  Bruce. 
Illustrated.      Cloth.      Pp.    246.      Price, 
$1.75  net.    New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Company. 
Mr.   Bruce  possesses  the  rare  power  of 
investing   historical   and   biographical   sub- 
jects with  the  interest  of  romance,  and  un- 
derstands how  to  select  striking  and  salient 
points  in  the  general  theme  he  describes 
that  will  instantly  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  his   reader.     Hence  anything   from  his 
pen   is   certain   to  hold    interest    for    the 
thoughtful. 

The  first  seven  chapters  of  the  present 
volume,  dealing  with  "Daniel  Boone  and 
the  Opening  Up  of  the  West,"  "Thomas 
Tefferson  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase," 
^'Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Acquisition  of 
Florida,"  ^'Sam  Houston  and  the  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,"  "Thomas  Hart  Benton  and 
the  Occupation  of  Oregon,"  "John  Charles 
Fremont  and  the  Conquest  of  California," 
and  "William  Henry  Seward  and  the  Alaska 
Cession,"  are  for  the  most  part  admirable. 
Especially  fine  is  the  paper  on  Jefferson. 
It  has  been  the  wont  of  popular  authors, 
following  the  biased  writings  of  the  early 
Federalists  and  reactionaries,  to  belittle  the 
immense  service  to  civilization  wrought  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  biographers,  this  great- 
est and  most  fundamentally  democratic  of 
the  fathers  has  suffered  from  the  bias  of 
the  early  Federalist  writers.  Mr.  Bruce, 
however,  is  on  the  whole  very  just  in  his 
treatment  of  Jefferson,  or  rather,  of  that 
part  of  his  illustrious  career  with  which 
the  present  volume  is  chiefly  concerned — 
the  annexation  of  Louisiana. 

From  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  we 
were  led  to  expect,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that 
the  writer  had  a  sufficient  grasp  on  the 
philosophy  of  government  and  the  basic 
ideal  that  differentiates  a  democratic  repub- 
lic or  a  government  whose  spiritual  aspira- 
tions or  dominant  ideals  were  voiced  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  from  all  forms 
of  class  government,  to  escape  the  influence 
of  the  miserable  sophistries  and  subter- 
fuges to  which  the  apostles  of  reaction  and 
imperialism  have  resorted  in  order  to  justify 
their  iniquitous  course — a  course  that  has 
resulted  in  stultifying  the  Republic,  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  great  basic  principles 
on  which  she  was  founded,  and  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  wicked  and  fallacious  theories  of 
Old  World  despotisms  in  defense  of  forcible 
aggression,  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
alien  peoples,  after  the  manner  of  class-rule 
governments  of  all  time.  But  in  this  we 
were  greatly  disappointed,  as  Mr.  Bruce 
seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  this  ma- 
jor difference,  and  we  find  him  joining  in 
the  clamor  of  the  upholders  of  class-rule 
and  imperialistic  ideals,  and  adulation  of 
President  McKinley  and  those  responsible 
for  a  course  which  has  already  led  to  the 


prohibition  of  the  publication  and  reading 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
portions  of  the  world  where  the  United 
States  flag  flies.  It  was  not  until  the  Re- 
public had  practically  passed  into  the 
hands  of  privileged  classes  or  a  feu- 
dalism of  privileged  wealth,  through  the 
union  of  the  corporations,  the  trusts,  mon- 
opolies, and  Wall  Street  gamblers  with  po- 
litical bosses  operating  the  mone^r-con- 
trolled  party  machines,  that  the  vicious 
theories  of  Old  World  despotisms  and  auto- 
cratic governments  began  to  be  bruited  in 
this  land.  The  claim  that  the  Filipinos 
and  other  peoples  who  had  been  waging  a 
centurv-long  warfare  for  independence  were 
incapable  of  self-government,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  "benevolently  assimilated"  by 
ruthless  repressive  military  measures,  was 
only  a  variation  of  the  old  claim  put  up  by 
England  when  she  attempted  to  crush  our 
fathers  in  t}ieir  Revolution,  and  later  by 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  all  other  class 
rulers  when  their  peoples  revolted  and  de- 
manded self-government  or  popular  rule. 
This  turning  of  her  back  on  the  ftmdamental 
principles  of  the  great  Declaration  that  had 
made  the  United  States  the  moral  leader 
of  the  nations  and  the  lodestone  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  lands,  has  been  a  master  act 
or  recreancy,  suicidal  to  the  moral  idealism 
that  is  the  life  of  a  democratic  republic; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  so  manv  of 
our  brightest  writers  have  been  blinded  by 
the  sophistry  and  cunning  pleas  of  the  as- 
tute special  pleaders  of  the  ascendant  com- 
mercial feudalism,  so  that  they  have  failed 
to  see  the  basic  difference  between  the  ex- 
pansion of  territory  in  which  the  peoples 
were  to  become  component  parts  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  savage,  brutal,  and  re- 
lentless subjugation  of  peoples  whom  it 
was  never  intended  to  treat  as  equals,  but 
rather  as  subject  colonists,  after  the  manner 
of  Old  World  despotisms. 

In  Mr.  Bruce's  total  inability  to  appreciate 
this  reactionary  and  iniquitous  course  pur- 
sued by  the  modern  imperialistic  officials, 
lies  the  fatal  flaw  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
volume. 


SACERDOTALISM     IN     THE     NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY:  A  CRITICAL 
HISTORY.      By    Henry    C.    Sheldon, 
Professor  in   Boston  University.     Silk 
cloth.    Pp.  461.    Price,  $2.00  net.    New 
York:  Eaton  &  Mains. 
At  first  glance  the  title  of  this  book  sug- 
gests that  it  treats  of  a  partisan  subject, 
and  at  best  it  can  only  have  a  professional 
interest  and  concern  only  the  clergy.     But 
the  reading  of  a  few  pages  reveals  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  a  critical  history  of  a  very 
important    movement    begun    in    the    nine- 
teenth  century    and    now    going   on,    and 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  checking,  if  not 
the  overthrowing,  of  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ment  of   free   inquiry  by  men   within   and 
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without  the  Church,  and  thus  it  has  a  more 
serious  purpose — a  call  to  all  those  who  love 
political,  economic,  intellectual,  and  per- 
sonal freedom  to  understand  the  movement 
and  thus  be  ready  to  meet  the  issue. 

It  is  not  an  attack  upon  any  church,  nor 
is  it  even  an  attack  upon  sacerdotalism. 
The  author  says,  "A  church  which  incorpo- 
rates sacerdotalism  may  incorporate  along 
with  it  a  large  part  of  the  real  treasury  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  be  able  to  boast  of 
a  history  adorned  by  many  examples  of 
saintly  character  and  holy  living."  But  he 
knows  well  the  dangers  of  sacerdotalism, 
which  he  defines,  in  its  essence,  as  a  "pro- 
found emphasis  on  priestly  authority,  and 
on  sacramental  efficacy";  and  "the  pith  of 
the  criticism  is,  that  so  far  as  a  Church  is 
controlled  by  sacerdotalism  it  has  turned  away 
from  the  spiritual  ideal  of  Cristianity  and 
taken  up  a  role  hostile  to  the  prevalence  of 
rational  religion  in  the  world." 

The  body  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  most 
searching  and  critical  review  of  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  the  different  types  of  sac- 
erdotalism as  they  exist  in  the  Roman, 
Greek,  Anglo-Catholic,  and  minor  organiza- 
tions. And  here  it  can  be  seen  that  Profes- 
sor Sheldon  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  original  sources,  and  he  has  spared 
no  pains  in  putting  the  results  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  as  readable  as  they  are  in- 
structive. ' 

The  author  sees  that  Christianity  is  a 
spiritual  treasure  that  the  world  will  not 
allow  to  be  lost,  but  he  also  sees  that  it 
seeks  organization  that  it  may  better  bring 
its  great  gifts  to  men.  Organization  en- 
larges its  power,  but  it  also  exposes  it  to 
great  danger.  The  immense  spiritual 
power  of  Christianity  has  reached  man 
through  the  channels  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  men  in  turn,  identifying  Christianity 
with  the  visible  Church,  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  by  showing  great  reverence 
for  the  Church,  and  thus  the  Church  has 
become  the  embodiment  of  immense  power. 
Thus  the  Church  has  always  offered  an 
attractive  field  to  men  of  ultra-conserva- 
tive, imperious,  and  designing  mind.  They 
have  sought  to  control  the  Church  and  thus 
to  control  men.  Sacerdotalism  has  been 
their  method.  But  sacerdotalism  is  the 
enemy  of  freedom,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  it  controls  the  Church  it  cancels  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  sacerdotalism  not  only 
threatens  the  freedom  of  men,  but  it  en- 
dangers all  rational  and  spiritual  religion. 
Dr.  Sheldon  in  a  masterly  manner  lays  bare 
the  entire  subtle  program,  and  in  so  doing 
has  done  the  Church  and  his  country,  and, 
indeed,  mankind,  a  great  service.  Freedom 
is  a  word  that  is  precious  to  the  author. 
The  battle  is  between  free  inquiry  and  spirit- 
ual religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  arrogant 
priest-craft  on  the  other.  This  is  a  book 
for  the  saint,  the  scientist,  and  the  citizen. 
FRANK  W.  COLLIER. 


SIMEON    TETLOW'S    SHADOW.      By 
Jennet te  Lee.     Cloth.     Pp.  316.     Price, 
$1.50.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 
Simeon  Tetlow*s  Shadow  is  a  romance  of 
great   merit.     In   our   judgment   it   is    the 
best  American  novel  of  the  year.     As  lit- 
erature it  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  and  fin- 
ished work;  as  a  romance  of  present-day 
American  life  it  is  of  absorbing  interest; 
while  its  ethics  are  high  and  fine.     There 
is  no  preaching  or  moralizing,  and  yet  the 
highest  philosophy  of  life  is  so  effectively 
taught  in  the  unfolding  of  the  romance  that 
it  sings  its  luminous  truth  into  the  brain  of 
the  reader  in  a  way  that,  whether  he  will 
or  no,  he  cannot  escape  its  ennobling  in- 
fluence. 

ihree  characters  in  the  book  are  dis- 
tinctly noteworthy:  John  Bennett,  the  hero, 
who  as  private  secretary  of  President 
Simeon  Tetlow  of  the  R.  &  Q.  Railroad 
"does  things"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term;  Simeon  Tetlow,  a  striking  pen-por- 
trait of  the  modern  industrial  chief  whose 
mad  pursuit  of  dividends  has  aged  him 
before  he  has  reached  the  prime  of  life; 
and  the  old  Scotch  engineer,  Hugh  Tomlin- 
son,  who  after  forty  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice is  discharged  by  President  Tetlow  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  considered  compe- 
tent to  do  the  necessary  work. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story.  President 
Tetlow  is  pictured  as  the  embodiment  of 
alert  intelligence  and  high-strung  nerves. 
He  has  built  up  a  great  railway  system  and 
made  it  a  phenomenal  dividend-payer, 
by  the  methods  of  the  modern  railway 
magnate — ^high  rates  charged  to  patrons 
and  hard  service  exacted  from  em- 
ployees; no  heart,  no  soul,  no  concern  for 
the  condition  of  the  people  living  in  the 
tributary  country  or  for  the  employees  that 
faithfully  conduct  the  work.  The  President 
is  almost  a  money-making  automaton,  and 
the  springs  of  human  love  and  high  feeling 
seem  dried  up.  But  the  faithful,  loving 
service  of  John  Bennett  slowly  works  a 
wonderful  transformation.  The  young  man, 
however,  feels  it  his  duty  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion to  nurse  his  mother  in  a  distant  city, 
and  everything  goes  wrong  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  where  a  spy  for  the  great 
rival  road  is  working  havoc  with  his  secret 
reports.  President  Tetlow,  under  the  strain, 
soon  shows  symptoms  of  a  nervous  break- 
down. A  terrible  wreck  on  the  road,  how- 
ever, at  length  brings  the  young  man  again 
into  the  service  of  his  former  employer; 
but  the  President  has  gone  so  far  that  brain 
fever  seems  imminent.  At  this  crisis  an 
old  switchman,  Hugh  Tomlinson,  appears 
before  the  President  in  the  absence  of  Ben- 
nett. A  quarrel  ensues  and  Tomlinson 
curses  Simeon  Tetlow,  launching  his  ter- 
rible imprecation  at  the  cowering  chief  in  a 
solemn  and  impressive  manner.  This  comes 
at   a   time   when   the   tired   and   exhausted 
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brain  of  the  railway  magnate  is  open  to 
suggestion,  and  the  result  is  as  might  be 
expected.  After  trying  days  and  some  ex- 
citing episodes,  the  young  man  succeeds  in 
getting  the  President  away  to  a  cabin  in 
the  woods.  Here,  as  health  slowly  returns, 
his  moral  nature  is  awakened.  The  new 
birth,  coming  as  a  result  of  John  Bennett's 
faithful  service  and  loving  care,  is  greatly 
hastened  by  a  new  factor  which  comes  into 
the  life  of  the  invalid  chief  in  the  form  of 
a  little  girl  who  visits  his  cabin  from  time 
to  time.  She  leads  him  into  the  lip^ht  of 
the  higher  and  truer  life,  discovering  to 
him  the  master  secret  that  love,  pure,  out- 
streaming  love  for  all,  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  , 

The  story  reveals  the  slow  but  steady 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  in  a  mentality  where 
all  that  was  finest  and  best  was  well-nigh 
stifled  by  the  soul-destroying  influences 
which  are  rife  in  the  world  of  public- 
service  corporations  and  monopoly  to-day. 
There  are  some  powerful  dramatic  situa- 
tions, notably  that  in  which  Simeon  Tet- 
low  is  cursed  by  Hugh  Tomlinson,  the  dis- 
covery by  John  Bennett  of  the  spy  at  Presi- 
dent Tetlow's  desk  at  midnight,  and  the 
thrilling  race  of  the  "special,  with  Tom- 
linson as  engineer,  when  followed  by  the 
lightning  express  whose  brakes  had  become 
useless  on  a  down  grade. 

But  for  most  readers,  we  think  the  great- 
est charm  of  the  book  will  be  found  in 
the  scenes  in  the  cabin,  where  little  Ellen 
leads  the  one-time  hard  and  unsympathetic 
man  into  the  light,  and  the  scenes  in  which 
John  is  found  ministering  to  his  mother. 

This  romance  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent dramatist  would  make  a  powerful 
and  we  believe  a  very  successful  play.  It 
is  also  a  story  that  invites  a  sequel;  and  it 
is  safe  to  observe  that  almost  every  reader 
of  Simeon  Tetlow's  Shadow  would  eagerly 
await  a  book  describing  the  result  in  practi- 
cal operation  of  President  Tetlow's  dream 
for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country  tributary  to  his  road,  and  they  would 
also  eagerly  follow  the  unfolding  character  of 
sweet  little  Ellen  Tomlinson,  tne  child  who 
taught  the  one-time  hard  President  that 
"We  must  e'en  all  forgi'e"  and  "we  must 
e'en  love  'em."  And  who  would  not  like 
to  know  of  the  success  of  John  Bennett, 
the  faithful,  love-dominated  youth,  with 
his  slow-working  brain  companioned  by  a 
marvelous  intuitive  insight? 

HALF    A     CHANCE.      By    Frederick    S. 

Isham.     Illustrated.     Cloth.      Pp.    585. 

Price,  $1.50.     Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company. 
This  is  the  strongest  and  best  novel  that 
Mr.  Isham  has  written.  It  belongs  to  the 
romantic  or  melodramatic  school  of  fic- 
tion and  the  element  of  probability  is  at 
times  wanting;  but  for  the  reader  of  fic- 
tion   who   enjoys    the    old-time    romantic 


novel  it  will  stand  high  in  favor,  for  it  is 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Its  conception  and  ex- 
ecution display  much  imaginative  and  in- 
ventive power;  it  is  written  in  excellent 
English,  in  a  smooth,  pleasing  style,  while 
abounding  in  exciting  scenes  and  power- 
ful dramatic  situations. 

The  hero  is  a  convict,  an  ignorant, 
drunken,  brutish  Englishman,  who  is  finally 
arrested  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit  and 
transported  to  Australia,  with  a  death 
penalty  if  he  returns  to  England.  On  the 
voyage  the  little  niece  of  the  governor 
of  Australia,  while  her  uncle  and  friends 
were  inspecting  the  criminals,  shows  deep 
sympathy  for  the  convict.  Later  the 
vessel  is  wrecked.  The  convict  saves  the 
life  of  the  child,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned.  Instead,  he  is  washed  on 
a  lonely  island,  and  here  comes  ashore  a 
case  of  books,  largely  the  law  library  of  the 
governor  of  Australia.  During  weary 
months  the  convict  masters  the  contents 
and  gradually  is  transformed.  Later  he  is 
picked  up  and  taken  to  Tasmania,  where  he 
acquires  large  properties.  He  returns  to 
London  and  practices  law.  The  little  girl 
has  grown  up  to  be  a  beautiful  and  much- 
courted  young  woman;  and  it  is  in  Lon- 
don and  at  a  magnificent  country  seat  that 
most  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  book 
take  place. 

This  romaAce,  if  well  dramatized  and 
staged,  would  make  a  powerful  and  popu- 
lar melodrama. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF  A   PLAIN    MAN. 
By    Ellen    Glasgow.      Cloth.    Pp.    4^ 
Price.  $1.50.     New  YorK:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 
This  is  the  best  novel  that  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  author.    Indeed, 
it  has  been  many  months  since  we  have 
read  a  romance  of  American  life  that  has 
afforded   us   such   satisfaction   as  we  have 
derived  from  its  pages.    The  characters  are 
admirably    drawn.      Many    of    them    are 
truly  typical.    The  story  is  intensely  human 
and  the  love  interest  is  very  strong.    More- 
over, it  is  faithful  to  the  demands  of  verity 
and  the  canons  of  art;  while,  c^uite  apart 
from  the  novel  as  a  romance,  it  holds  a 
strong  interest  for  students  of  psychology 
and  the  tendencies  of  present-day  life  re- 
sulting from  environing  conditions. 

The  novel  deals  with  the  life  of  Ben 
Starr,  a  poor  lad,  one  of  the  class  that  the 
aristocratic  families  of  Virginia  call  "com- 
mon." The  setting  is  Richmond,  Virginia, 
some  years  after  the  war.  A  little  girl 
whose  mother  had  fled  from  a  drunken  and 
brutal  husband  and  had  taken  temporary 
refuge  in  the  home  of  the  Starrs,  expresses 
her  contempt  for  the  boy  because  he  is 
"common";  and  this  characterization  awak- 
ens a  determination  in  the  lad  to  succeed 
and  to  become  a  person  of  importance,  and 
thus  remove  the  stigma.    How  he  toils  and 
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slaves;  how  he  struggles  for  an  education, 
and  how  he  masters  an  adverse  fate,  are 
described  in  a  simple  but  intensely  inter- 
esting manner.  In  the  story  the  little  girl 
is  ever  the  lode-star  that  stimulates  the 
hero,  and  the  story  of  how  he  succeeds  and 
becomes  the  accepted  lover  of  the  proud- 
spirited and  aristrocratic  girl  constitutes 
many  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
romance.  Yet  the  essential  greatness  of 
the  book  is  found  in  the  later  portion,  after 
the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and 
the  splendid  strength  of  the  wife's  char- 
acter is  magnificently  portrayed,  especially 
in  the  trying  hours  when  financial  reverses 
and  physical  collapse  overtake  the  husband. 
The  RonuMce  of  a  Plain  Man  is  one  of  the 
best  American  novels  of  recent  years,  and 
it  is  a  book  we  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing to  lovers  of  good  fiction. 


THE  KINGDOMS  OF  EARTH.  By  An- 
thony  Partridge.  Illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Wenzell.  Cloth.  Pp.  329.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Lovers  of  romantic  novels  will  agree 
that  Mr.  Partridge  has  given  us  a  most 
readable  story  abounding  in  thrilling  in- 
cidents and  adventures  set  down  in  ad- 
mirable English.  In  it  the  hero  is  the 
crown  prince  of  Bergland,  a  small  but  rich 
kingdom  lying  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, over  which  for  many  years  a  rich, 
conscienceless,  and  absolutely  dissolute  king 
has  ruled.  But  the  role  of  the  crown  prince 
is  in  reality  far  less  important  than  that 
of  the  First  Watcher,  the  mysterious  states- 
man who  plans  a  ^eat  social-democratic 
revolution;  while  his  double,  masquerad- 
ing as  the  crown  prince,  is  indulging  in 
such  shameful  debauchery  as  to  make  the 
crown  prince  one  of  the  worst-hated  men 
in  Europe. 

Early  in  the  story  the  prince  appears  un- 
der the  name  of  John  Peters,  and  here  he 
wins,  without  attempting  to  do  so,  the  af- 
fection of  a  an  American  Wellesley  Col- 
lege woman  who  becomes  the  heroine  of 
the  romance.  This  young  woman  abandons 
the  sociological  work  she  has  mapped  out 
and  goes  on  the  stage  in  London.  She 
joins  a  revolutionary  body  pledged  to  the 
removal  of  disreputable  rulers  and  heirs 
apparent. 

Another  leading  character  is  Marie,  a 
beautiful  little  actress  in  the  capital  of  Berg- 
land. She  is  devoted  to  the  crown  prince 
and  unselfishly  aids  him  in  the  master  pur- 
pose of  his  life — that  of  working  the  social 
revolution. 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  extremely  ex- 
-citing,  wherein  the  old  king  is  forced  to  ab- 
•dicate  and  the  crown  prince  is  assailed  and 
all  but  killed  before  it  is  known  that  he 
•was  the  First  Watcher,  the  man  responsible 
ioT  the  overthrow  of  his  own  dynasty. 


JASPER  DOUTHIT'S  STORY.  An  Auto- 
biography. Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
225.  Price,  $i.2§  net.  Boston:  The 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

There  is  no  form  of  literature  so  help- 
ful in  character  moulding  and  development 
as  the  life  stories  of  men  and  women  who» 
dominated  by  moral  idealism,  have  faced 
and  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles  and 
barriers,  so  triumphing  that  their  success 
has  enabled  them  to  uplift  many  lives; 
while  their  influence  in  a  community  has 
been  as  healthful  to  society  as  the  pure 
mountain  air  is  bracing  to  the  slum  dwell- 
ers who  have  been  declining  in  the  vile, 
fetid,  and  poison-laden  atmosphere  of  the 
wretched  tenements  of  modern  commer- 
cial marts. 

In  Jasper  Dauthifs  Story  we  have  the 
simple  tale  of  a  noble  life,  given  in  a 
direct  manner,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  con- 
vincing— a  helpful  book  for  the  earnest 
reader,  whether  he  be  old  or  young.  Jasper 
Douthit's  people  belonged  to  the  race  of 
strong-hearts,  the  pioneers  who  were  the 
path-finders  and  the  breastworks  for  the 
oncoming  multitude  who  after  them  peopled 
the  Western  plains.  From  the  seaboard 
colonies  they  emi^ated,  first  to  Tennessee, 
and  then  to  Illinois.  In  religion  they  were 
ultra-Calvinistic.  Like  most  pioneers,  they 
were  very  poor,  and  Jasper  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  for  an  education, — a  battle 
the  story  of  which  ought  to  be  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  all  young  people  of  the  present 
day,  as  his  after  life,  his  splendid  work  for 
religious  liberalism,  for  temperance  and 
against  slavery  and  other  evils  of  the  time, 
cannot  fail  to  hearten  all  conscience-guided 
readers.  Incidentally,  the  book  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  in  Southern  Illinois 
during  the  past  sixty  years.  It  is  a  noble, 
inspiring,  and  highly  interesting  volume 
meriting  wide  circulation. 


THE  WILES  OF  SEXTON  MAGINNIS. 
Bv  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  380.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 

This  volume  contains  ten  of  the  delight- 
fully humorous  Sexton  Maginnis  papers 
that  were  published  in  the  Century  Magasine, 
The  author  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  is  at  present  American  minister  to 
Denmark. 

The  sketches  are  written  in  an  admi- 
rable style,  li^ht,  bright,  and  very  true  in 
their  descriptions  of  Irish  life.  Though 
the  author  is  evidently  a  good  Catholic,  the 
book  is  not  devoid  of  some  very  apt  hits 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of 
di^itaries  in  the  Church  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain mooted  questions.  Thus,  for  example, 
after  describing  a  young  free-thinking 
youth  of  wealth  and  position,  who  happened 
to  be  a  nephew  of  one  Father  Blod^ett,  and 
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who  has  returned  from  German  universities 
full  of  the  advanced  scientific  thought  of 
Germany,  the  bishop,  who  is  dining  with 
a  reactionary  priest  named  Dudley  and 
Father  Blodgett,  thus  expresses  his  views 
in  regard  to  a  Catholic  marrying  a  non- 
Catholic,  when  the  heretic  in  question  is 
a  man  of  social  standing  and  wealth: 

"'Nice  boy/  said  the  bishop,  'he  has  a 
good  face.' 

"'What  morals  do  you  think  he  can 
have  with  such  devilish  sentiments?'  de- 
manded Father  Dudley.  He  had  forgotten 
Father  Blodgett. 

"'I'm  sure  that  my  nephew  is  a  gentle- 
man; the  Wetherills  have  always  cultivated 
sound  morality/  said  Father  Blodgett,  flush- 
ing. 'Guy's  people  have  always  been  de- 
cent, and  I  consider  that  the  purity  of  my 
ancestors  was  a  factor  in  securing  me  the 
grace  of  conversion.     The  Wetherills — * 

"'Gentlemen!'  said  Father  Dudley,  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  on  the  table.  'Morality  1 
Look  at  your  Four  Hundred!' 

"Father  Blodgett  seemed  utterly  dis- 
gusted, and  then  very  unhappy. 

"'Nonsense!'  said  the  bishop,  peeling  a 
peach.  'You  take  the  boy  too  seriously. 
He's  speaking  the  cant  of  his  college.  I'm 
sorry  that  he  is,  of  course;  but  you'll  find 
that  if  he  marries  the  right  woman  she'll 
do  more  than  even  St.  Thomas  in  the  way 
of  bringing  him  to  a  rational  view  of  life.' 

"'I  trust  that  he  will  not  marry  a  dis- 
senter,' said  Father  Blodgett,  anxiously,  '^r 
anybody  beneath  his  rank  socially.' 

"'I  reckon  that  a  fine,  honest  girl  with 
the  faith,  but  no  social  frills  about  her, 
wouldn't  be  good  enough  for  him,*  ex- 
claimed Father  Dudley,  exasperated  be- 
yond endurance.  'She  wouldn't  be  good 
enough,  though  she  might  save  the  young 
scoffer's  soul.  Excuse  me,  Steve  Blodgett, 
but  you're  no  better  than  a  Modernist' 

"  'And  it's  this  infidel  you  are  taking  into 
the  innocent,  simple-minded  congregation 
at  St.  Kevin's.  I  must  finish  a  letter, 
bishop,  and  I've  no  patience.'  And  the 
secretary  left,  carrying,  as  was  his  wont, 
his  cigar  and  coffee-cup  with  him. 

"  'He  has  a  heart  of  gold,'  said  the  bishop, 
looking  after  him.  'Don't  argue  with  this 
nephew  of  yours,  Blodgett.' 

"  'I  can  only  pray/  said*  Father  Blodgett 
— 'only  pray,  your  lordship.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  strength  enough  not  to  resent 
Father  Dudley's  words.' 

"'And  if  he  should  meet  a  nice  girl  of 
pronounced  Christian  belief,  don't  worry 
about  her  pedigree.  He's  some  money  of 
his  own?' 

"'He's  well  oflF  in  the  things  of  this 
world/  said  Father  Blodgett,  with  a  sigh. 
'But  if  he  should  happen  to  marry  a  Catho- 
lic? Your  lordship  doesn't  approve  of 
mixed   mar/iages?" 

"  'You  know  my  opinion,'  said  the  bishop. 


with  dignity.  'As  a  rule,  no;  but  if  the 
party  of  the  second  part  'happens  to  be  a 
real  woman,  the  party  of  the  nrst  part  will 
soon  have  to  believe  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.' 

"Father  Blodgett  seemed  puzzled. 

"'Thank  you,  my  lord,'  he  said  meekly." 

I  BUS  IN  PARADISE.  A  Story  of  the 
Temptation.  By  George  Roe.  Russian 
Levant.  Decorated  borders.  Price, 
$1.25.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus 
Company. 

This  volume  contains,  woven  into  a  tale 
of  great  charm,  several  Persian  and  Indian 
legends,  traditions  and  folk-tales  of  the 
creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  The  author 
has  drawn  much  from  the  Indian  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve;  not  a  little  from  Persian 
legends,  and  has  supplemented  these  with 
the  Koran  and  our  Bible  versions  of  the 
creation.  From  these  stories  he  weaves  a 
fascinating  tale  worthy  a  place  in  any 
library. 

Something  of  the  author's  style  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  description  of 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve: 

"Then  Khuda  called  to  the  angels  Gabriel 
and  Michael  and  Israfil  and  Azrail,  sa^ng: 
'Go  ye  forth  to  the  earth,  and  bring  hither 
seven  kinds  of  the  dust  thereof  and  lay  it 
before  me.' 

"And  when  the  angels  returned  with  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded, ...  He  took  of  that  which 
Azrail  had  brought,  and  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand  He  took  of  the  waters  of  Kusar 
to  moisten  it  therewith;  and  thus  did  He 
speak:  'From  the  earth  and  the  sky  will  I 
take  senses  and  powers  like  unto  my  own, 
and  breathe  into  them  this  clay,  and  it 
shall  live.' 

"Then  He  took  Prudence,  and  Reason,  and 
Forethought,  Passion  that  leaps  and  con- 
sumes like  a  flame,  and  Will  that  can 
quench  passion  as  water  quenches  fire,  and 
these  He  breathed  into  the  lifeless  clay, 
and  lo,  a  living  man  stood  before  Him. 

"And  He  called  the  man  Adam,  and  made 
him  lord  over  the  earth,  even  as  He  had 
spoken." 

The  creation  of  Eve  is  thus  described: 

"Khuda  cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep,  and, 
while  he  was  yet  sleeping,  took  from  his 
left  side  a  rib,  and  considered  how  He  should 
breathe  life  into  it  in  order  that  He  might 
give  it  a  separate  soul  and  a  new  form 
that  should  be  the  same  and  yet  not  the 
same.  But  when  Khuda  had  looked  again 
for  the  attributes  which  He  had  used  in 
the  creation  of  Adam,  behold.  He  found 
that  they  were  well-nigh  exhausted  in  giv- 
ing life  to  the  man  whom  He  had  said 
should  be  lord  over  all  the  earth.  So  he 
took,  in  their  stead,  the  gentle  beauty  of  a 
calm  sky,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  sea; 
and  the  pink  blush  of  the  budding  rose,  and 
the  whitness  of  the  lily;  and  the  straight- 
ness  of  an  arrow,  and  the   subtlety  of  a 
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serpent;  and  the  softness  of  the  swan's 
breast,  and  the  hardness  of  porphyry;  and 
the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  tiger;  and  the  heat  of  fire,  and 
the  cold  of  snow;  and  He  breathed  them 
into  the  rib,  and  lo,  a  living  woman  stood 
before  Him." 


THE  OUTCAST  MANUFACTURERS.  By 
Charles  Fort.  Cloth.  Pp.  328.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York:  B.  W.  Dodge  & 
Company. 
This  book  deals  with  a  certain  phase  of 
slum  life  in  a  vivid  manner.  There  is  no 
plot.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sectional  view  of  the 
squalid  life  of  certain  typical  characters  in 
the  poorer  section  of  the  metropolis,  with- 
out any  great  central  thought,  dominating 
passion,  or  moviiig  impulse  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  realist,  like  Zola,  for  example,  would 
have  given  interest,  strength,  and  power  to 
the  story.  In  spite  of  the  graphic  and  life- 
like pictures  that  abound  in  its  pages,  and 
indeed  which  move  before  the  eye  oif  the 
reader  from  nrst  to  last,  the  book  would  be 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  even 
though  the  author  had  deemed  such  things 
as  complete  sentences  important  to  co- 
herent composition.  But  he  has  boldly  de- 
parted from  the  rules  governing  literary 
composition,  with  a  result  that  is  anything 
but  pleasing  to  the  readers,  few  of  whom, 
we  imagine,  will  care  to  wade  through  the 
more  than  three  hundred  pages.  That  our 
readers  may  gain  a  clear  apprehension  at 
once  of  the  author's  chief  element  of 
strength — ^his  vivid  descriptions — and  also 
of  his  loose  style,  we  quote  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  book,  which  are  strictly 
typical  of  the  volume: 

"To  the  west,  the  street-wide  Palisades, 
dull-gray  as  a  block  of  lead;  a  streak  of 
North  River  gleaming  like  bright,  clean 
metal  melted  from  the  base.  Windows  of 
tenement  houses  black  with  the  inside  pall 
of  dark  homes,  unclean  children,  seeming 
dirtier  because  of  their  pallor,  playing  ball, 
with  a  banana  stalk  for  a  bat,  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  A  dead  horse  lying  in  the 
southside  gutter;  boys  jumping  on  it,  en- 
joying the  elasticity  of  its  ribs;  a  greasy 
old  man  prying  off  the  horseshoes." 


TROLLEY  FOLLY.     By  Henry  Wallace 

Phillips.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     Pp.  258. 

Price,  $1.50.    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  volume  of  humorous  sketches  by 

the  author  of  the  tamous  "Red  Saunders" 

stories.     They  deal   mostly  with  Western 

cow-boy  and  mining  life,  and  the  humor  is 

of  the  same  broad  variety  which  marks  the 

''Red  Saunders"  stories. 

Trolley  Folly  takes  its  title  from  the 
subject  of  the  first  story,  which  relates  the 
adventures  of  a  motorman  to  whom  a  small 
fortune  has  just  been  left,  and  who,  with 
his  running-mate,  the  conductor,  decides  to 


celebrate  by  taking  his  car  for  once  on  a 
little  excursion  of  its  own,  going  where- 
ever  the  spirit  moves  them.  On  their  wild 
trip  they  gather  up  a  few  chosen  spirits  and 
have  many  ludicrous  and,  to  them,  enter- 
taining experiences  before  they  finally  suc- 
ceed in  running  the  car  into  the  river. 

Two  or  three  of  the  stories  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
as  for  instance,  "The  Minutes  of  Eternity," 
a  short  but  powerful  bit  of  writing  much 
superior  to  most  of  the  other  stories. 

AMY  C.  RICH. 


ELUSIVE  ISABEL.  By  Jacques  Futrelle. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  274.  Price, 
$1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  de- 
tective story  that  has  appeared  in  months. 
The  author  s  style  is  finished  and  pleasing, 
the  plot  is  ingenious,  and  a  love  element 
runs  through  the  story,  though  it  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  master  motive,  which  con- 
cerns an  elaborate  plot  formulated  and  en- 
gineered by  the  Italian  government  to 
unite  all  the  Latin  peoples  of  the  world 
into  a  gigantic  secret  combine  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  In 
this  plot  they  are  secretly  aided  by  Ger- 
many. 

The  story  opens  with  the  appearance  of 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  woman,  who  in 
Washington  appears  under  the  name  of 
Isabel  Thorne.  She  arrives  via  England 
from  Italy  and  is  the  secret  agent  for  that 
government.  She,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Count  Benedetto  d'Abruzzi,  is  entrusted 
with  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  and  it 
is  arranged  that  the  secret  compact  is  to 
be  signed  at  Washington.  To  thwart  this. 
Chief  Campbell,  of  the  secret  service, 
selects  Mr.  Grimm  as  special  agent,  and 
from  the  opening  to  the  closing  chapters 
the  interest  of  the  reader  is  held  as  he 
witnesses  a  rapid  succession  of  highly  dra- 
matic scenes  and  happenings  in  which 
Grimm  and  Miss  Thorne  are  dominating 
figures.  To  lovers  of  detective  stories  we 
recommend  this  as  the  best  mystery 
romance  of  recent  years. 

LITTLE  SISTER  SNOW.  By  Frances  Little. 
With  12  illustrations  in  color  by  Genjiro 
Kataoka.  Cloth.  Pp.  141.  Price  $1.00 
net.    New  York:   The  Century  Company. 

This  is  an  exquisite  little  idyll  of  Japan;  a 
simple  story  told  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
charm  that  marked  The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion, and  revealing  in  a  stnking  manner  an 
intimate  and  sympathetic  insight  into  Japanese 
life. 

The  story  concerns  a  little  Japanese  girl  who 
is  betrothed  to  a  noble  and  wealthy  Japanese 
of  middle  age,  but  whose  heart  goes  out  to 
an  American  youth.  It  is  a  pathetic  little 
prose  poem,  as  human  as  it  is  artistic 

The  twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  color 
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are  the  work  of  a  gifted  Japanese  artist  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  volume. 

JEANNE    OF    THE    MARSHES.      By    E. 

Phillips  Oppenheim.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 

Pp.    382.      Price   $1.50.     Boston:    Little, 

Brown  &  Company. 
In  this  latest  volume  from  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
prolific  pen  he  has  departed  from  the  field  of 
pohtical  intrigue  in  which  the  scenes  of  so 
many  of  his  recent  successful  novels  have  been 
laid.  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes  is  of  course  a 
story  of  mystery  and  is  filled  with  exciting 
events.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  London  and  in 
a  wild  little  fishing  village  on  the  German 
Ocean,  where  is  located  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  hero,  a  genuine  Viking  of  the  north, 
whose  ancestors  were  smugglers  and  feudal 
lords  in  their  little  domain.  To  this  home 
come  Jeanne,  the  orphan  child  of  a  wealthy 
European  banker;  her  stepmother,  a  beautiful 
but  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  woman ;  and 
several  of  the  latter's  friends, —  card-sharps 
and  adventurers.  The  stepmother  has  been 
left  penniless  by  her  husband  and  her  only 
hope  of  a  competence  for  the  future  lies  in 
fleecing  unsuspecting  and  wealthy  young  men 
at  cards,  and  m  marrying  Jeanne  to  some  one 
who  will  pay  her  a  handsome  sum  for  bringing 
about  the  marriage. 

The  story  is  thoroughly  conventional  in 
plot  and  treatment,  but  the  action  is  swift  and 
It  will  please  those  who  are  not  too  critical 
and  who  wish  merely  an  exciting  story 
intended  only  to  amuse. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


THE  COURT  OF  INQUIRY.    By  Grace  S. 
Richmond.     Illustrated  with  8  exception- 
ally   fine    half-tones.      Cloth.      Pp.    178. 
Price  $1.00  net.    New  York:    Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company. 
This  charming  little  story  will  delight  lovers 
of  good  literature  who  are  in  quest  of  restful 
reading  full  of  delicate  humor  and  mild  satire, 
whimsical  at  times  and  yet  very  human.    It  is 
the  story  of  a  group  of  young  women  and 
men,  of  their  coming  together  under  the  roof 
of  the  Scribe  of  the  work,  and  later  of  their 
marrying,  all  save  the  Scribe  and  the  Philoso- 
pher who  come  together  in  the  closing  chapter. 
The  girls  are  all  designated  by  the  name  of 
some  flower,  and  the  men  are  known  as  the 
Philosopher,  the  Skeptic,  the  Professor,  the 
Promoter,   the   Cashier,  the  Judge,   and   the 
Clergyman.     There   is   also   a   charming   lad 
and  a  rare  old  lady  who  represents  the  best 
culture    of    the    elder    days.     Altogether    the 


work  is  a  delightful  volume,  as  charming  as  it 
is  unique,  but  it  is  not  a  story  that  will  lure  the 
lover  of  mystery,  detective  or  romantic  tales. 

THE    CASTLE    BY    THE    SEA.     By    H. 

Marriott     Watson.      Illustrated.      Cloth. 

Pp.   312.     Price    $1.50.     Boston:     Little, 

Brown  &  Company. 
Here  is  a  romantic  novel  that  will  appeal 
to  readers  who  enjoy  ingeniously  constructed 
mvstery  tales.  It  is  a  novel  quite  as  clever  as 
The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  At  times 
it  suggests  Oppenheim  at  his  best,  though  it  is 
more  sentimental  than  most  of  the  novels  from 
the  pen  of  that  prolific  mystery  romance 
writer. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  a  castle  by  the 
sea,  its  tenants  and  those  who  from  widely 
different  reasons  are  interested  either  in  the 
castle  or  its  owners.  There  are  two  well 
develooed  love  romances  that  thread  their  way 
through  a  story  abounding  in  happenings, 
many  of  which  are  as  surprising  as  they  are 
melodramatic,  and  if  at  times  the  reader  finds 
his  credulity  over-taxed,  he  should  remember 
that  stories  like  The  Castle  by  the  Sea  are  not 
written  for  the  skeptic  or  the  literalist.  It  is 
an  ingenious  mystery  romance  and  will  satisfy 
those  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  fiction. 


VIRGINIA    OF    THE    AIR    LANES.      By 
Herbert  Quick.     Cloth.     Pp.  424.     Price 
$1.50.     Indianapolis:    The   Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
Herbert  Quick  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
of  our  popular  novelists.    Double  Trouble  was 
an   exceptionally   clever   story   in    which   the 
latest  results  of  psychical  research  were  util- 
ized   in    the    most    ingenious    manner.      The 
Broken  Lance  was  a  powerful  and  compelling, 
if  gloomy,  social  romance,  a  study  instinct  witii 
noble  idealism  and  sympathy  with  the  best  and 
finest  humanitarian  concepts  of  the  times. 

In  the  present  novel  we  have  a  light  and 
dashing  story  the  action  of  which  is  supposed 
to  take  place  at  a  time  in  the  future  when  the 
air  ships  have  become  as  common  as  automo- 
biles are  with  us  to-day.  It  is  frankly  a 
romantic  love-story  in  which  the  elements  of 
probability  are  frequently  wanting,  but  in 
which  things  happen  as  rapidly  as  in  a  wild 
west  show.  There  are  no  end  of  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  the  love  motive  is 
the  dominating  note  and  it  is  a  book  that  will 
appeal  to  and  delight  the  lovers  of  that  school 
of  light  present-day  fiction  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  melodrama  and  romantic  love 
are  equally  blended. 
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PROF.    HENRY  DICKSON 

Frfneipal  DiokRon  School  of  Memory.  The 

Largest  and  Most  SuecHSHful  Sclit»ul  of 

MenUl  TraiiiiiiK  iu  the  World 


Howto  Remember 

A  Valuable  Book  on  Memonr  Training  absolutely 
free  to  readers  of  American  Educational  Review 


If  you  want  a  perfect  memory,  you  can  have  it.  For  a  perfect 
memory,  like  perfect  health,  can  be  acquired.  Here  is  a  book 
that  tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  it. 

The  author,  Prof.  Dickson,  is  America's  foremost  author- 
ity on  mental  training.  His  book  is  clear,  specific  and 
intensely  interesting.  He  explains  how  you  can  easily 
and  quickly  acquire  those  retentive  and  analytical  facul- 
ties which  contribute  so  much  to  all  social,  political  and 
business  success.  He  offers  you  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  benefit  of  memory  training  for  yourself — ■ 
w^ithout  assuming  any  risk,  obligation  or  expense. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  —  or  send  a  letter 
or  postal  —  and  this  book  will  come  forward  to  you  at 
■  once,  absolutely  free  and  postage  prepaid. 


Who  Is  Prof.  Dickson? 


Prof,  Dickson  is  backed  by  reputation  and  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  extending  over  twenty  years 
in  the  leading   Universities   and  Schools  of   the'  day. 

Personal  contact  with  thousands  of  pupils  im- 
pressed him  with  the  fact  that  each  one  was 
hampered  by  the  same  deficiency  —  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  proper  powers  of  Attention,  Concentra- 
tion, Retention,  Self  Control,  Memory,  etc. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to  discover  the 
universal  and  primary  need  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  faculties,  preliminary  to  the  attempted  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of  this  newly 
discovered  principle  that  no  matter  what  ctmrse 
of  training  the  student  intended  to  take  up  later, 
these  drills  of  the  faculties  of  memnry  were  absolutely 
necessary  as  preliminary  training'.  His  students 
learned  so  much  more  easily  and  so  thoroughly 
retained  their  acfjnired  knowledge,  that  his  method 
attracted  world-wide  attention.  The  result  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Dickson  School  of  Memory. 

What  Prof.  Dickson  Has  Done 

The  fame  of  this  school  and  its  unique  methods 
la  as  spread  over  the  country.  To  date  over  40,000 
enrollments  have  been  recorded  and  successful 
graduates  fill  every  walk  of  business  and  profes- 
sional activity.  While  the  weakest  minds  can  be 
strengthened,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
method  is  applicable  only  to  this  class.  Many  of 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  day  have  availed 
themselves  of  Memory  Training.  W.  T,  Harris, 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Kdncation ;  the  late 
Col.  Robert  IngersoU,  Mark  Twain,  and  thousands 
of  like  minds  have  testified  to  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  Memory  Training. 

How  He  Can  Help  You 

Thousands  of  successful  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
gratefully    testify    that    they     owe    the      consumma- 


tion of   their    highest  ambitions    to     his    teachings, 

and  he   surely    can    help    you  —  no    matter    who    or 

what  or  where  you  are.     He  teaches  y<m  : 

How  to  remember  names  and  faces  of  people  you 
meet. 

How  to  focus  your  mind  instantly,  to  use  effec- 
tively the  points  of  a  business  proposition. 

How  to  recall  small  but  vital  points  of  business 
without  burdening  the  memory. 

How  to  commit  a  speech  or  toast  to  memory  quickly, 
and  deliver  it  unhesitatingly  in  public  or 
private. 

How  to  think  on  your  feet  and  make  an  extempora- 
neous  speech.' 

How  to  converse  at  social  gatherings  in  a  natural, 
interesting  way,  that  wins  friends. 

How  to  overcome  self-consciousness,  bashfuluess, 
etc. 

How  to  control  your  thinking  faculties. 

How  to  apply  concentration  to  the  subject  at 
hand. 

How  to  acquire  the  habit  of  easv,  logical  think- 
ing. 

How  to  memorize  for  studies,  examinations,  etc. 

Fill  out  coupon,  tear  out,  mail  TODAY,  or  send 
postal. 


Prof.  Henry  Dickion,  Principal 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 
966  Auditorium  Building  Chicairo 

Send  me  your  Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Remember'* 

Name 
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THE   HENRY   F.   MILLER 


LYRIC    GRAND 

Is  the  best  small  grand  yet  produced: — 
a  broad  statement,  but  verified  everyday 
by  the  sale  of  these  pianos  to  fine  mu- 
sicians for  their  own  use  or  as  selections 
for  their  friends.  We  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  grand  pianos  in  New  England, 
allowing  at  all  times  a  genuinely  choice 
selection. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER 
LYRIC  GRAND 


Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

395  Boylston  Street         -        -        Boston,  Mass. 


She  Hated 
DUSTING 


she  hated  it  until 
she  got  a  HOWARD 
DUSTLESS  DUSTER, 
and  then  she  "didn't 
atbditakit."  because 
every  article  of  fur- 
niture could  be 
wiped  sp^cklessly 
clean  iu  no  time,  and 
not  a  particle  of  dust 
was  set  afloat  in  the 
air  to  settle  some- 
where else.  Her 
Dustless  Duster 
holds  the  dust  as 
soon  as  it  touches  it.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  duster  like 
this?  You  can  have  a  small  sample  free  to  test  its 
merits. 

FILI.  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

HOWARD  DUSTLESS-DUSTER  CO. 


164R  Federal  Street 

Send  Free  Sample  to 
Name 


Boston,  Mats. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 


NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Nmt  soul   St. 

SUtiea.   S3rd   St.    EU 
vated  tmi  all  sarfac*  liaM 


••  Broadway  "  Cars 
from  Grand  Central 
Depot  pass  the  door 

New  and  Fireproof 

StHctly  First  Class 
Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50  wHk  katk. 


All  Hardwood 
Floors  and  Oriental 
Rugs 

T«a  ■uootcs'  walk  to 
20  Tkcatrcs 


Excellent 

Restaurant 

Prices  Moderate 

Setidjor  Booklet 


HARRT  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
R.  J.  BINGHAM.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 
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HOW    SWITZERLAND    SAVED    HER 
^^ WHITE  COAL/' 

By  GEORGE  JUDSON  KING 


TO  what  cause  shall  we  attribute 
the  political  apathy  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen?  Why 
does  he  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
boss  and  the  extortions  of  the  trusts? 
Ignorance?  No.  The  most  ignorant 
knows  that  he  is  being  duped  by  the 
one  and  robbed  by  the  other,  and, 
thanks  to  our  progressive  independ- 
ent magazines,  the  active  minority,  at 
least,  can  tell  you  just  how  the  decep- 
tion and  robbery  are  accomplished. 
Discuss  present-day  conditions  with 
any  ten  average  citizens  you  meet. 
After  all  essential  facts  have  been 
admitted,  nine  out  of  ten  will  then 
demand:  "But  what  can  we  do? 
Show  us  a  practical  way  out." 

The  form  of  the  question  is  sugges- 
tive. It  shows  that  the  pessimism  of 
the  citizen  arises  not  so  much  from 
his  indifference  as  from  his  skepticism 
in  regard  to  remedies  that  can  be  made 
effective.  Our  voter  has  come  to  feel 
that  in  spite  of  fair  promises  and  seem- 
ing practical  programs,  he  generally 
loses  in  the  end. 

Here  lies  the  chief  cause  of  the 
apathy  of  the  people.     The  chances  of 


achieving  a  reform  for  the  common 
good  are  so  remote  that  the  average 
man  is  loath  to  risk  the  labor,  time 
and  expense  involved  —  all  for  naught. 
Hence  inaction  in  the  midst  of  whin- 
ing and  protest. 

Just  now  a  belated  cry  is  going  up 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  rescue  the  nation's  water  power 
from  the  clutches  of  a  monopoly  whose 
chiefs  dream  in  millions  and  plan  for 
a  century  ahead.  Mr.  Mathew's  won- 
derful articles  are  already  producing 
results.  The  fight  is  on,  but  I  doubt 
much  if  the  average  citizen  who  en- 
gages in  this  struggle  has  much  con- 
fidence of  ultimate  success.  Already, 
in  spite  of  the  extra  precautions  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  battle  has 
been  lost  in   Montana. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  write,  discuss, 
convene,  resolve,  petition,  protest,  and 
rage  at  our  government  to  protect 
our  interests,  the  people  of  little  Swit- 
zerland have  grappled  with  and  settled 
this  very  problem  of  water  rights  with 
a  swiftness  and  completeness  both  in- 
spiriting and  instructive. 
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Read  then  the  story  of  how  they 
did  it. 

Switzerland  has  no  coal.  Every 
ounce  has  to  be  imported.  It  is  a 
national  tragedy  that  all  tunneling  of 
those  wonderful  mountains  has  discov- 
ered no  coal  or  metal  of  any  sort. 

But  Switzerland  has  swift-flowing 
rivers  and  from  the  foot  of  every 
glacier  rushes  an  almost  milk-white 
stream  which,  as  it  goes  pouring  down 
the  mountains,  may  easily  be  har- 
nessed to  a  turbine  for  the  generation 
of  electricity.  It  is  the  only  native 
motive  power  the  Swiss  possess  and 
they  picturesquely  name  it  **  White 
Coal."  As  the  glacier  descends  a 
mountain,  blocks  of  stone  are  grad- 
ually ground  down  and  reduced  to 
glacial  mud.  This  is  so  fine  that  it 
remains  suspended  in  water  for  a  long 
time  and  gives  the  glacial  streams  their 
milky  color. 

From  the  first,  far-sighted  citizens 
and  keen-eyed  capitalists  have  both 
perceived  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  source  of  power.  Manufacturing 
in  recent  years  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  Switzerland  and  the  hydro- 
electric industry  has  kept  pace.  To- 
day the  whole  nation  is  dotted  over 
with  electric  plants  using  **  White 
Coal "  for  power.  And,  although 
"  government  ownership  "  has  no  ter- 
rors for  this  practical  people,  so  great 
is  their  regard  for  private  initiative 
that  only  five  out  of  the  twenty-five 
cantons  composing  the  nation  have 
assumed  state  ownership  and  control. 

The  cantonal  legislatures,  free  from 
any  federal  interference  in  this  mat- 
ter, gave  "  concessions "  to  private 
companies,  yet  never  without  provid- 
ing for  annual  compensation  to  the 
state  for  the  power  used.  The  util- 
ization of  the  water  power  has  been 
rapid.  Dr.  Joseph  Epper,  Chief  of 
the  Hydro-Metric  Bureau,  estimates 
that  out  of  a  total  of  1,000,000  horse- 
power, 209,508  horse-power  had  al- 
ready been   taken. 

But  although  the  people  of  Swit- 
zerland delight  in  the  success  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  they  have  an  equally 
jealous    care    for    the    common    good. 


Long  years  of  experience  in  actual 
self-government  and  observation  of 
other  countries,  especially  our  own, 
have  taught  them  the  dangers  of  in- 
dustrial monopolies  to  free  govern- 
ment and  economic  justice. 

Public  opinion,  further,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with  in  the  republic 
of  the  Alps.  The  famous  author  of 
that  classic,  *'  The  public  be  damned," 
would  have  had  a  different  biograph- 
ical sketch  written  of  him  had  he 
chanced  to  have  first  opened  his  eyes 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

A  direct  vote  of  the  citizens,  at  their 
own  option,  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
may  enact  or  reject  any  law,  and  the 
courts  are  forbidden  to  proclaim  "  un- 
constitutional." When  the  nation 
makes  up  its  mind  to  a  thing,  that 
thing  is  straightway  done  and  the  leg- 
islators, courts,  capitalists,  lawyers, 
and  lobbyists  adjust  themselves  there- 
after as  best  they  may. 

So  it  fell  out  that  while  lynx-eyed 
capitalists  a  few  years  ago  quietly 
started  in  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Swiss  water-power  for  their  own  ben- 
efit, equally  clever  citizens  started  a 
movement  for  the  public  benefit  which 
has  recently  brought  all  their  schemes 
to  naught. 

fTt  was  in  1891  that  the  Free  Soil 
Society,  composed  largely  of  tax-re- 
formers, made  an  official  request  to 
the  Biindesraty  or  National  Executive 
Cabinet,  to  nationalize  the  water 
power,  and  protested  against  giving 
away  the  people's  rights  therein  to 
local  and  foreign  companies.  "  All 
waterfalls  hitherto  unused,"  ran  their 
proposed  amendment  to  the  national 
constitution,  "  are  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  electricity  is  to  be  done  by 
the  Confederation."  In  addition,  they 
proposed  an  enacting  clause  and  a  law 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  the 
monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Free  Soil  men  were,  of  course, 
ahead  of  their  time.  The  industry 
was  as  yet  in  its  infancy  and  the  pub- 
lic not  aroused.  Notwithstanding,  an 
enquiry  was  sent  to  the  cantonal  leg- 
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islatures   and   only  three   reported   in 
•fatfor  of  nationalization.     It  is   note- 
;  worthy    that    the    statesmen    paid    so 
Iriiuch  attention  to  the  reformers,  and 
•further  that  they  ordered   an   expert 
^1  technical  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of 
.;the  water-power  and  a  compilation  of 
all  cantonal  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   The  work  was  entrusted  to  A. 
Jegher,  an   engineer,  and  in   1894  he 
reported  an  estimated  available  horse- 
,  power  of  154,000,  with  54,000  horse- 
:  power    taken.     Recent    developments 
.make  this  report  look  farcical,  but  it 
:had   influence   at   the  time,   as   it   led 
Ito  the  regulating  of  the  inter-cantonal 
»iisp  of  water-power  and  the  ordering 
of  an   exact   topographical   survey  of 
the  water-falls. 

It  is  well  to  remember  at  this  point 
that  in  the  early  nineties  monopoly  had 
not  assumed  such  dangerous  propor- 
tions as  of  late;  the  Swiss  cantons 
looked  with  some  jealousy  upon  in- 
creasing the  federal  powers;  the  rail- 
roads were  still  in  private  hands,  and 
the  water-power  question  a  new  one. 
So  nothing  further  was  done  by  the 
statesmen,  and  the  water  companies 
had  free  rein  as  far  as  the  national 
authorities  were  concerned ;  long  term 
concessions  were  secured  on  many 
valuable  water-falls,  some  of  them  for 
99  years.  The  business  flourished  and 
plants  multiplied. 

But  the  little  band  of  Free  Soilers 
had  set  the  nation  to  thinking,  and 
the  agitation  resulted  in  four  cantons 
assuming  ownership,  and  the  laws  of  / 
many  others  were  made  more  rigid-v 
In  1905  Prof.  Dr.  Schar  published 
a  remarkable  32-page  pamphlet  enti- 
tled. The  Importance  of  the  Water- 
Power  and  Its  Use  in  the  Interests  of 
Society,  He  showed  the  absurdity  of 
Jegher's  estimates,  emphasized  the 
economy  of  water-power  in  lieu  of 
coal,  and  warned  the  people  that  a 
monopoly  was  forming.  Already  were 
there  agreements  between  companies 
not  to  compete  in  the  same  territory. 
He  pointed  out  that  foreign  capital 
was  seeking  control  of  the  streams 
with  a  view  to  selling  power  outside 
the  nation,  and  that  wealthy  Italians 


had  already  been  given  huge  grants 
in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  southern 
Switzerland.  That  the  Federal  Con- 
gress intended  to  do  nothing  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
previous  a  motion  by  a  member,  M. 
Murr,  to  take  up  the  water-power 
question  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people,  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  and  then  referred  to  the 
cabinet.  Finally,  Dr.  Schar  urged  the 
people  to  invoke  the  Initiative  and 
save  the  Swiss  streams  for  the  Swiss 
people  before  it  should  be  too  late. 

Circulated  throughout  the  nation, 
this  pamphlet  had  great  influence. 
Discussion  multiplied;  many  leading 
citizens  who  had  little  interest  in 
politics  as  such  became  active,  and 
the  "  Wasser  Rechts  Frage  "  assumed  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Federal  Congress  remained  inac- 
tive, and  finally,  when  the  Italians  pro- 
posed to  utilize  the  water-power  of 
Canton  Tessin  to  light  the  city  of 
Milan,  there  was  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation. That  the  natural  resources  of 
needy  Switzerland  should  be  given 
away,  practically,  for  foreign  exploita- 
tion was  too  much.  The  time  for 
action  had  come.  Watch  now  the  pro- 
cess. 

In  Zurich  lived  Dr.  Otto  Wettstein, 
editor  of  a  liberal  democratic  news- 
paper, The  Post,  who  had  published 
much  matter  concerning  the  water- 
rights  issue.  Also  Dr.  Wettstein  was 
a  true  patriot  and  knew  what  unre- 
strained private  ownership  and  control 
of  the  water-power  meant  to  the  future 
of  his  country.  Taking  up  the  fight, 
he  issued  a  call,  and  one  hundred  cit- 
izens from  all  over  the  nation,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliations, 
organized  themselves  into  a  committee 
and  drafted  the  following  proposed 
amendment  to  the  national  constitu- 
tion: 

Initiative. 

"  All  legislation  relating  to  the  use 
of  water-power  and  regulating  the 
transmission  and  sale  of  the  same  is 
subject  to  Federal  control. 

"  From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  article  a  new  franchise  may  be 
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granted  only  as  it  contains  a  provision 
making  it  subject  to  the  laws  subse- 
quently to  be  enacted  by  the  Confed- 
eration. 

"  The  cantons,  or  those  who  by  can- 
tonal law  are  entitled  to  it,  have  claim 
on  the  dues  and  revenues  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  water-power. 

"  The  sale  of  water-power  to  a  for- 
eign country  is  allowed  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  Federal  Congress." 

Then  the  new  article  proposed  by 
this  voluntary  congress  of  plain  cit- 
izens (which  contained  nevertheless 
some  of  the  brainiest  and  most  disin- 
terested men  in  the  nation)  was 
printed  on  petition  blanks,  and  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  went 
forth  to  invoke  the  right  of  initiative: 
that  is,  whenever  50,ttX)  Swiss  voters 
sign  a  petition  requesting  the  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  proposed  measure  must  be 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  nation  within  one 
vear,  and  the  people's  decision  is  law. 

The  people  were  "  awake,"  which  is 
in  Switzerland  neither  a  vain  nor  un- 
usual state  of  mind.  Erelong  a  peti- 
tion was  filed  with  the  government 
signed  by  95,290  voters.  Then  and 
not  until  then  did  the  government 
take  action.  The  Federal  Congress 
threshed  the  subject  out  and  on  June 
25,  1908,  proposed  the  folowing  resolu- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred: 

The  Government's  Proposal. 

"  The  use  of  the  water-power  is 
subject  to  federal  control. 

*'  Federal  legislation  is  to  provide 
regulations  necessary  to  secure  the 
rational  exploitation  of  the  water- 
power  in  the  public  interest.  The  re- 
quirements of  internal  navigation  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"  Under  this  reservation  the  regula- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  water- 
power  is  left  to  the  cantons. 

"  If  a  part  of  a  river  to  be  used  for 
a  water-power  plant  is  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  more  than  one  canton 
and  the  cantons  cannot  agree,  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  reverts  to 
the     Confederation.    The     Confedera- 


tion is  also  to  grant  all  franchises  on 
waters  that  form  a  part  of  the  frontier 
of  Switzerland,  under  the  condition 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  adja- 
cent cantons. 

"  The  revenue  from  the  use  of  water- 
power  belongs  to  the  cantons  or  those 
who  by  cantonal  law  are  entitled  to 
it. 

"The  revenues  for  the  franchises 
granted  by  the  Confederation  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  Confederation  after  a 
hearing  of  the  cantons  involved  and 
in  due  regard  to  their  laws.  For  all 
other  franchises  the  revenue  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  cantons  subject  to 
federal  legislation. 

"  The  sale  to  a  foreign  country  of 
electrical  power  produced  from  Swiss 
water-power  is  allowed  only  by  per- 
mission from  the  Federal  Congress. 

"  In  all  franchises  which  are  granted 
after  the  acceptance  of  this  article,  a 
clause  is  to  be  provided  subjecting 
them  to  the  laws  which  are  to  be 
passed  in  this  matter  by  the  Confed- 
eration. The  Confederation  is  empow- 
ered to  regulate  by  law  the  transmis- 
sion and  sale  of  electrical  energy. 

"  This  constitutional  amendment  is 
to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
and  the  states,  even  if  the  original 
initiative  is  withdrawn. 

"  The  Federal  Council  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  resolution."  | 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution 
contains  all  the  provisions  of  the  ini- 
tiative one,  that  it  provides  for  full 
federal  control  "  in  the  public  inter- 
est," not  for  national  ownership,  al- 
though the  cantons  are  at  liberty  to 
assume  ownership  if  they  so  choose. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution, 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  with- 
drew their  own,  being  satisfied  with 
the  one  proposed  by  the  government. 
The  latter  went  to  a  vote  of  the  na- 
tion on  Oct.  26,  1908,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
And  do  not  think  this  voting  was  done 
ignorantly  or  in  a  passion.  I  was  in 
Switzerland  during  many  weeks  prior 
to  the  voting  and  found  the  whole 
nation  discussing  the  "  water-rights 
problem."     But  I  doubt  much  whether 
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one  out  of  fifty  "  tourists  "  knew  that 
the  nation  was  deciding  a  question 
more  momentous  by  far  than  a  presi- 
dential election.  There  were  no  fuss, 
bluster,  suspension  of  business  or 
torch-light  processions.  But  there 
were  many  public  meetings,  much  pri- 
vate conversation  and  weighing  of 
evidence.  It  was  a  nation  at  school. 
A  single  issue  was  at  stake  and  the 
settlement  thereof  was  not  confused 
by  other  issues,  personalities  of  candi- 
dates or  party  prejudice. 

Authorized  by  the  people  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  is  now  working  out  the 
statutes  covering  the  details  of  the 
problem.  These  in  turn,  if  not  satis- 
factory, will  be  ordered  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  by  the  people,  rejected,  and 
the  statesmen  sent  again  to  their  task 
until  the  will  of  the  nation  is  executed 
and  all  is  secure. 

The  Swiss  people  are  slow  to  launch 
the  state  upon  the  sea  of  industrial 
ownership.  They  much  prefer  private 
competition.  But  when  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  private  or  public 
tnonopolyy  they  promptly  decide  for  the 
latter.  In  the  water-power  question 
they  have  elected,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  leave  the  matter  with  the 
states  but  under  national  control. 

As  an  example  of  constructive 
statesmanship  springing  straight  from 
the  collective  mind  of  a  people,  I  know 
of  nothing  more  encouraging  than 
this    which    has    happened    in    recent 


years.  Statesmanship  has  been  fondly 
held  to  be  a  specialized  and  myste- 
rious process.  A  wisdom  superior  to 
that  of  the  common  mind  is  supposed 
to  emanate  from  legislative  halls  and 
to  inspire  those  wonderful  compila- 
tions termed  "  laws  "  —  so  puzzling  to 
the  common  and  even  the  judicial 
mind.  But  here  we  have  the  plain 
citizens  of  a  nation,  in  the  presence 
of  governmental  inaction,  assuming 
the  lead  at  a  critical  time  and  deciding 
a  great  question  with  justice  to  all, 
and  without  a  trace  of  "  mob-rule  "  or 
vindictive  passion.  And  it  is  decided. 
The  citizens  have  spoken;  they  are 
sovereign,  and  no  man  would  have  the 
temerity  to  seek  to  undo  or  circum- 
vent that  decision. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  Swiss 
legislators  and  executive  are  corrupt 
or  habitually  derelict  in  duty  to  their 
constituents.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficient 
and  representative  body  of  public  ser- 
vants anywhere.  Yet  so  tremendous 
is  the  power  of  wealth  in  modern  leg- 
islation and  so  manifold  are  its  meth- 
ods of  influence,  that  even  in  this  most 
democratic  of  all  democracies,  where 
graft,  bribery  and  all  the  grosser  forms 
of  corruption  are  as  rare  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  church  affairs  in  America,  the 
government  was  benumbed  into  inac- 
tion until  the  people  themselves  took 
the  initiative  and  saved  their  invalua- 
ble "  White  Coal." 


FRANKLIN  SIMMONS,  SCULPTOR 

Bv  LILIAN  WHITING. 


NO  call  to  Art  has  been  more 
unmistakable  than  that  of 
Franklin  Simmons,  the  distin- 
guished American  sculptor,  whose 
home  has  been  in  Rome  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  who  is  passing  this 
season  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. During  all  his  long  residence  in 
Italy,  Mr.  Simmons  has  kept  in  touch 
with  his  own  country  by  repeated  and 


frequent  visits,  sometimes  extending 
over  an  entire  season.  He  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  a  wide  Amer- 
ican recognition,  having  received  a 
liberal  share  of  the  more  important 
commissions  for  great  public  monu- 
mental works.  The  latest  of  these 
was  that  of  the  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  bronze,  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,   which   was   unveiled   in    May 
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group  of  the  Naval  Monument  at  the 
head  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the 
Capital.  Both  the  portrait  bust  and  the 
statue  of  General  Grant  are  works  of 
especial  significance.  He  modelled  the 
bust  of  Grant  while  he  was  the  Gen- 
eral's guest  in  camp,  taking  advantage 
of  whatever  spare  minutes  the  over- 
burdened commander  could  give,  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  pressing  respon- 
sibilities; and  it  is  perhaps  due  to 
this  unusually  intimate  intercourse 
under  difficult  conditions  that  the 
rapport,  not  strange  between  two  men 
whose  natures  were  akin  in  a  certain 
noble  sincerity  and  lofty  patriotism, 
is  suggested,  and  it  may  be  to  this 
that  the  artist  owed  the  power  with 
which  he  interpreted  the  essential 
characteristics  of  General  Grant  in 
this  immortal  portrait  statue  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  artist,  like  the  poet,  is  born  and 
not    made,    and    Mr.    Simmons    is    no 


FRANKLIN   SIMMONS,   SCULPTOR 

of  1907.  The  splendidly  poised  fig- 
ure, instinct  with  dignity  and  serene 
strength;  expressing,  too,  an  intense 
energy  and  power,  oflFers  something 
of  a  revelation  in  the  art  of  the  por- 
trait statue.  One  of  his  first  public 
works,  if  not,  indeed,  the  initial  one 
of  his  commissions  from  Rome,  was 
the  statue  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  — 
the  commission  being  from  Portland, 
his  native  city.  .It  is  an  al  fresco 
statue,  representing  the  poet  as  seated, 
with  his  benignant,  meditative  look, 
—  a  creation  of  impressive  grace  and 
beauty,  with  somewhat  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  very  spirit  of  Poetry. 

Among  other  early  works  of  Mr. 
Simmons  were  the  portrait  statues  of 
General  Grant,  Governor  William 
King,  Roger  Williams,  and  FVancis 
H.  Pierrepont,  all  in  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  Capitol  in  Washington ;  the  por- 
trait busts  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  Por- 
ter, Hooker,  Thomas,  and  other  heroes 
of   the    Civil    War;    and    the    colossal 
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exception,  for  in  his  earliest  childhood 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  artistic  bent. 
After  graduating  from  Bates  College, 
he  modelled  a  bust  of  its  president, 
and,  a  little  later,  going  to  Washing- 
ton (in  the  winter  of  1865-66)  mod- 
elled the  busts  of  many  of  the  noted 
men  of  the  time,  in  a  series  which 
he  then  executed;  and  his  genius  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  sitters  by  its  dig- 
nity of  conception  and  its  remarkable 
power  of  sympathetic  interpretation. 

Washington  is,  indeed,  the  place  to 
study  all  the  earlier  work  of  Franklin 
Simmons.  The  splendid  Logan  mem- 
orial group  captivates  the  eye  of  every 
student  of  the  sculptor's  art.  It  is 
justly  considered  the  finest  group  of 
sculpture  in  the  Capital,  and  it  is  the 
only  statue  in  the  United  States  in 
which  both  the  pedestal  and  the  group 
are  of  bronze.  This  work  is  the 
fruition  of  many  years  of  intense  con- 
centration and  labor.  When  Con- 
gress decided  upon  erecting  this 
memorial  to  General  Logan,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons was  requested  to  prepare:  a 
model.  It  proved  to  Jlf>e  eminently 
acceptable,  and  he  found  himself 
swiftly  launched  upon  this  arduous 
work.  For  in  the  conception  of  Mr. 
Simmons  it  was  to  be,  not  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  single  idea  —  that  of 
a  brave  and  gallant  military  leader, 
as  in  the  memorials  of  Scott,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  Thomas,  and  others 
—  but  rather  a  permanent  interpreta- 
tion of  a  complex  character,  that  of 
the  soldier-statesman,  mounted  on  his 
battle-horse ;  it  was  to  be,  in  the  men- 
tal conception  of  the  sculptor,  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  complicated  life  and 
individuality;  and  even  more,  he 
demanded  of  his  genius  that  the  mon- 
ument should  also  reflect  and  suggest 
the  complex  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this 
martial  figure  there  was  therefore  to 
be  expressed  a  manifold  and  mys- 
terious relation,  as  one  of  the  potent 
leaders  and  directive  powers  in  an  age 
of  tumultuous  activities;  an  age  of 
strife  and  carnage,  whose  goal  was 
yet  peace;  of  adverse  conditions  and 
reactions  whose  manifest  outcome 
was    destined    to    be    prosperity    and 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
By  Franklin  Simmons 

national  greatness  and  moral  triumph. 
All  these,  Mr.  Simmons  felt,  must  be 
suggested  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  work.  It  was  a  remarkable  un- 
dertaking. No  artist  who  was  not  a 
patriot  in  mind  and  heart,  and  also 
identified  with  the  nation's  ideals, 
could  ever  have  produced  such  a  work 
as  that  of  the  Logan  monument. 
When  this  colossal  creation  was  cast 
in  bronze,  in  Rome,  the  event  was 
considered  important.  The  King  and 
the  Royal  Family  visited  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Simmons  to  see  the  group,  and 
so  powerfully  did  its  excellence  appeal 
to  King  Umberto  that  he  knighted 
Mr.  Simmons,  making  him  Cavaliere 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Simmons  has  received  still 
another  and  a  higher  decoration  from 
the    King. 

Nor  was  the  sculptor  without  recog- 
nition from  his  own  country,  for  his 
Alma   Mater  bestowed  upon  him  the 
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*' WITCH   OF    ENDOR" 
By  Franklin  Simmons 


degree   of   M.   A.   within   swiftly   suc- 
cessive years. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  realm  of  the 
purely  ideal  that  Mr.  Simmons  has 
found  his  most  congenial  work.  A 
bas-relief  entitled  **  The  Genius  of 
Progress  Leading  the  Nations,"  is  a 
work  of  exceptional  interest,  the 
motif  being  the  portrayal  of  the 
spirits  of  Life  and  Light  and  Good- 
ness beating  down  and  driving  out 
the  spirits  of  Darkness  and  Evil. 
Another  inspiring  creation  is  called 
"The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,"  a 
figure  holding  all  the  glad,  triumph- 
ant assertion  of  the  power  of  immortal 
life.  In  "The  Mother  of  Moses"  is 
felt  all  the  poetry  and  sacredness  of 
maternity.  The  mother,  holding  her 
child,  is  looking  into  its  face  with  an 
inscrutable  expression  as  if  she  were 
gazing  into  the  future  years.  A 
*'  Galatea  "   is   as   purely   classic   as   if 


it  were  the  work  of  a  Greek  sculptor; 
and  the  "  Medusa  "  images  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  fabled  story.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons conceives  of  her  at  the  moment 
when  Juno  has  launched  her  curse, 
and  Medusa,  wistfully,  is  holding  up 
a  tress  of  her  hair  to  see  if,  indeed, 
the  dread  result  is  to  appear.  One 
of  the  most  charming  of  these  ideal 
statues  is  "  Penelope,"  represented  as 
seated  in  a  chair,  her  rich  robe  fall- 
ing around  her  in  graceful  folds,  and 
the  little  Greek  fillet  binding  her  hair. 
The  face  wears  a  meditative  expres- 
sion, into  which  the  observer  feels 
has  just  entered  a  hint  of  pathos,  a 
wistful  wonder  as  to  whether,  after 
all,  Ulysses  will  return.  The  beauty 
of  the  pose ;  the  exquisite  modelling 
of  the  bust,  and  the  hands,  and  arms, 
every  contour  and  curve  so  ideally 
lovely;  the  distinction  of  the  figure, 
in    its    refined    patrician    elegance,    all 
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combine  to  render  this  work  one  to 
conquer  immortality  in  art,  and  to 
hold  its  rank  as  a  masterpiece  of  mod- 
ern sculpture. 

In  "  The  Woman  of  Endor,"  just 
modelled,  Mr.  Simmons  has  a  subject 
that  has  never,  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  art,  been  represented  before. 
The  sculptor  has  chosen  the  moment 
when  she  exclaims,  "  I  saw  gods 
ascending  out  of  the  earth."  He  has 
invested  the  figure  with  great  dignity 
and  power.  It  has  a  sibylline  majesty, 
an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  awe. 
The  woman  (shrouded  in  that  beauty 
of  drapery  of  which  Mr.  Simmons 
seems  to  possess  the  secret),  with  the 
left  hand  wandering  to  the  forehead, 
seems  gazing  into  the  Unseen.  She 
is  invested  with  dignity  and  power. 
The  hooded  effect  of  the  head  invests 
her  with  a  subtle  touch  of  mystic  re- 
moteness. It  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating creations  in  all  modern  sculp- 
ture. 

A  great  work  of  this  artist  is  the 
brilliant  and  impressive  group  in 
Washington  known  as  the  Naval  Mon- 
ument, or  Monument  of  Peace,  placed 
at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  vast 
monument  is  eloquent  with  the 
power  of  heroic  suggestion  that  its 
creator  has  imparted  to  it.  It  breathes 
the  exaltation  of  final  triumph  that 
follows  temporary  defeat.  Those  who 
died  that  the  nation  might  live  are 
seen  in  the  perpetual  illumination  of 
Immortality.  Mr.  Simmons  in  this 
has  not  only  portrayed  the  suffering 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
he  has  also  made  the  group  eloquent 
in  breathing  that  sublime  and  eternal 
truth  of  Victory  after  defeat ;  of  Peace 
and  serene  Exaltation  after  conflict; 
of  Life  after  death,  —  all  embodied  in 
this  grouo.  crowned  with  those  im- 
pressive and  haunting:  figures,  "  Grief  " 
and  "  History,"  which  are  considered 
as  among  the  most  classic  and  signifi- 
cant in  modern  art. 

Nowhere  is  the  genius  of  Mr.  Sim- 
mons more  strikingly  evident  than  in 
his  portrait  busts.  His  power  to 
•  depict  facial  exoression  is  very  un- 
usual.    Three  of  his   busts   of  distin- 


guished statesmen,  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  were  ordered  for 
Dorchester  House  in  London  by  the 
American  Ambassador,  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid,  who  remarked  that  he  would 
like  to  see  a  few  Americans,  as  well 
as  so  many  Roman  Emperors,  about 
him. 

These  portrait  busts  reveal  an 
amazing  force  and  mastery  of  form  and 
expression.  The  fine  sculptural  effect 
of  the  Hamilton  and  the  wonderful 
blending  of  subtle  delicacy  of  touch 
and  vigor  of  treatment,  mark  this  bust 
as  one  exceptional  in  portrait  art.  It 
has  a  matchless  dignity.  That  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase  is  a  faithful  and 
speaking  likeness;  and  the  fire,  and 
force,  and  brilliancy  of  the  bust  of 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  fairly  sweep 
the  gazer  off  his  feet.  For  the  mod- 
elling is  done  with  an  apparent  in- 
stantaneousness  of  power  that  is  the 
highest  realization  of  creative  art.  It 
is  the  magnetic  and  impassioned 
Blaine  that  this  bust  perpetuates. 

Mr.  Simmons  has  his  suite  of  stu- 
dios  in  the  via  Nicolo  da  Tolentino 
in  Rome,  and  they  are  a  center  of 
artistic  resort  in  the  Eternal  City. 

When,  in  early  youth,  he  first  went 
to  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  his  young 
wife,  who  loved  its  beauty  but  who 
soon  left  it  for  a  fairer  land.  In  1892 
he  married,  for  the  second  time;  the 
bride  being  the  beautiful  and  distin- 
guished Baroness  von  Jeinsen,  who 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  a  crit- 
ical lover  of  art,  and  the  most  grace- 
ful and  delightful  of  hostesses.  Mrs. 
Simmons  drew  about  her  a  very 
charming  circle  in  Rome,  and  made 
their  home  in  the  Palazzo  Tamagno, 
a  notable  center  of  foreign  social  life. 

No  American  artist  has  contributed 
more  to  the  charm  of  artistic  life  in 
the  Eternal  City  than  has  Franklin 
Simmons,  who  is  essentially  character- 
ized by  his  unswerving  fidelity  to 
noble  and  lofty  ideals.  His  studios 
are  filled  with  superb  vital  creations 
and  thev  offer  a  haunt  where  the  lover 
of  art  lingfers  lone  and  late,  and  goes 
but  to  return   again. 
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MUNICIPAL  ART  IN  WESTERN  CITIES 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 


IT  is  one  of  the  gratifying  signs 
of  progress  that  the  cities  of  the 
West,  in  those  regions  we  have 
hitherto  associated  in  the  mind  with 
wild  cowboys  and  miners,  lumbermen 
and  sheep-herders,  are  awakening  to 
a  remarkable  activity  in  matters  per- 
taining to  their  beautification  and 
artistic  improvement;  and  that  the 
rough  and  ready  element  of  the  ear- 
lier day  has  given  place  to  a  keen 
and  intelligent  citizenship,  educated 
and  cultured,  whose  natural  and 
trained  instincts  lead  them  to  seek  to 
make  their  cities  as  artistic  and  as 
beautiful  as  taste  and  skill  can  accom- 
plish. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  these 
cities  is  Spokane,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  Spokane 
is  situated  on  the  Spokane  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  the 
metropolis  and  commercial  center  for 
Eastern  Washington.  Northern  Idaho, 
Western  Montana,  and  Eastern  Ore- 
gon. 

It  is  only  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  yet  it  already  has  a  population  of 
about  120,000,  of  such  a  wide-awake 
character  that  widely  diverse  observ- 


ers, such  as  Walter  H.  Page,  editor 
of  The  World's  Work,  and  Elbert 
Hubbard,  of  The  Philistine,  are 
loud  in  singing  their  praises  and  de- 
clare the  city  to  be  **  the  most  repre- 
sentative American  city  in  the  United 
States,"  and  "  the  model  city  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  streets  of  the  business  section 
are  wide  and  well  planned;  many  of 
the  buildings  are  excellent  in  their 
architecture,  and  the  residences  are 
superior  to  the  general  run  of  such 
buildings  in  the  most  pretentious  of 
Eastern  cities.  Altogether,  Spokane 
wears  an  air  of  success,  of  activity,  of 
prosperity,  of  progress. 

Its  old  citizens  resent  the  Eastern 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  Spo-kain. 
The  final  syllable  is  pronounced 
"  kan,"  with  full  emphasis.  It  is  an 
Indian  name,  but  authorities  differ  as 
to  its  significance,  some  claiming  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a  chief  and  means 
"  The  Son  of  the  Sun,"  and  others 
that  it  refers  to  the  fertility  of  the 
valley  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  Both 
significations  are  justifiable  by  the 
facts.  The  region  is  open  and  sunny, 
and    the    "  Inland    Empire,"    as    the 
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country  contiguous  to  Spokane  is 
locally  called,  produced  over  thirty- 
seven  million  dollars*  worth  of  wheat 
in  1907,  and  about  a  ten-million  dollar 
increase  for  1908. 

Architecturally,  Spokane  is  far  ahead 
of  any  city  of  its  size  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  Both  in  business  blocks 
and  residences  it  is  deserving  of  high 
praise.  There  is  little  of  the  bizarre 
or  weakly  pretentious  as  one  so  often 
finds  in  the  architecture  of  new  towns. 
Everything  is  solid,  substantial,  dig- 
nified and  harmonious.  A  glimpse 
down  Riverside  Avenue  reveals  a 
score  of  business  blocks  that  would 
demand  attention  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton or  any  other  large  Eastern  city. 
Well  designed  and  equally  well  built, 
they  reveal  business  prosperity  as  well 
as  architectural  taste.  Some  of  the 
buildings  rise  far  above  the  average, 
and  the  churches  are  as  artistically 
pleasing  as  are  the  business  blocks. 
Here,     as     elsewhere,     the     Christian 


Scientists  have  shown  excellent  taste. 
Their  Spokane  church  is  after  the 
California  Mission  style.  The  tower, 
though  a  deviation  from  pure  type, 
is  especially  strong  in  its  simplicity, 
dignity  and  individualistic  povver. 
The  whole  structure  is  a  tribute  to 
the  ability  and  genius  of  its  archi- 
tects, Cutter  and  Malmgren,  who  have 
also  designed  many  other  Spokane 
buildings.  The  Old  National  Bank 
Building  is  a  classic  structure,  made 
largely  of  native  marble  quarried  not 
far  from  Spokane.  The  County  Court 
House  is,  without  question,  the  finest 
and  most  architecturally  striking  pub- 
lic building  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  product  of  the  skill 
of  W.  A.  Ritchie,  one  of  the  forty 
architects  the  city  boasts. 

Especially  is  the  building  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Club  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  simple,  dignified  and  harmonious 
and  is  a  typical  specimen  of  a  pure 
democratic   architecture.     The   facade, 
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with  its  two-story  porch,  the  second 
story  composed  of  semi-circular  arch- 
es, gives  the  needed  note  of  change, 
which  effect  is.  heightened  by  the 
square  windows  of  the  third  story. 

Gonzaga  College  is  a  Jesuit  educa- 
tional institution,  the  largest  \^est  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  housed  in 
a  new  and  imposing  building  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river.  Its  gym- 
nasium will  seat  2,000  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  a  large  reservation  has 
been  made  for  the  playgrounds  of  the 
students,  the  building  has  no  adequate 
campus  in  front  to  set  forth  its  archi- 
tectural charms,  graces  and  strength. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as,  embowered 
in  lawn  and  trees,  Gonzaga  College 
would  have  demanded  homage  from 
all  observers. 

Ground  has  been  secured  and  plans 
already  accepted  for  a  monster  hotel 
of  Spanish  renaissance  type,  designed 
by  Cutter  and  Malmgren.  to  cost  two 
million  dollars,  and  to  rival  any  and 


all  of  the  famous  Western  and  Pacific 
Coast  hotels,  such  as  the  Palace,  St. 
Francis  and  Fairmont  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Alexandria  and  Lankershim 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Green,  Ray- 
mond and  Wentworth  in  Pasadena. 
It  is  to  be  completed  next  year  and 
will  be  run  by  one  of  the  historic 
characters  of  Spolcane,  Davenport  by 
name,  who,  from  being  a  waffle-vendor 
fifteen  years  ago,  now  owns  the  res- 
taurant that  has  made  his  name  world- 
famous.  The  building  in  which  it  is 
housed  is  the  child  of  a  Spokane  archi- 
tect. It  is  a  very  creditable  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  Mission  style,  though 
somewhat  overladen  with  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  adornment.  It  lacks 
the  simple  dignity  and  quiet  repose  of 
the  old  Missions,  but  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  restaurant  and  jts 
attractive  exterior  is  more  than  rivaled 
by  the  elaborateness  and  completeness 
of  the  appointments  inside.    There  is  a 
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Peacock  Room,  which  is  all  its  name 
implies,  and  a  Doges'  Hall,  which  is 
a  reproduction  (in  American  imitative 
work)  of  the  famous  hall  in  Venice. 

The  residences  also  are  worthy  of 
especial  mention.  Several  of  them  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  Mission  style, 
showing  that  their  architects  have  ab- 
sorbed the  spirit  of  the  old  Californian 
Franciscan  builders.  Queen  Anne, 
Elizabethan,  Colonial  and  other  of  the 
best  styles  are  well  represented,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  modern  struc- 
tures, with  a  large  sprinkling  of  bunga- 
lows, that  exhibit  a  remarkably  high 
water  mark  of  architectural  attainment. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  wide-awake 
and  prosperous  city  should  begin  to 
be  alert  in  civic  betterment  on  the  ar- 
tistic side,  and  whether  the  city  knows 
it  or  not,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
it  has  the  most  alive,  ambitious  and 
far-seeing  Park  Commission  that 
America  to-day  can  boast.  This  Com- 
mission has  already  had  several  West- 


ern landscape  engineers  examine  the 
city  and  suggest  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive park  system,  and  recently  has 
received  from  the  Olmsteads  of  Brook- 
line  a  plan  worked  out  on  the  ground 
by  one  of  the  principals  of  the  firm. 

Naturally,  Spokane  has  been  well 
favored  in  the  diversity  of  its  scenery. 
It  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
Spokane  River,  and  two  transconti- 
nental railways  deliver  their  passen- 
gers within  a  few  moments'  walk  of 
three  beautiful  falls,  over  which  two 
steel  bridges  are  erected.  Two  other 
great  railway  systems  have  their  de- 
pots a  few  blocks  away.  Though  the 
Spokane  Falls  are  used  for  power,  their 
beauty  is  not  decreased  save  in  the 
heat  of  summer  when  the  water  natur- 
ally is  low,  and  to  find  these  exquisite 
sheets  of  foam  and  spray  whirling  and 
dazzling  in  the  business  heart  of  a  city 
is  as  unusual  as  it  is  charming,  health- 
ful and  fascinating.  The  city  lies  in 
a  large  open  plain  of  undulating  sur- 
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face  to  the  South  and  West,  irregularly 
divided  into  ridges,  admirably  adapted 
for  residences  and  for  the  laying  out  of 
wid^  and  beautiful  boulevards  leading 
to  scenic  outlooks.  To  the  North  and 
East  the  topography  is  more  level,  but 
all  sections  alike  radiaie  from  the  com- 
mon axis,  the  falls,  anti  cah  be  provided 
with  the  b66t  of-,streets  and  business 
and  residence  thprdugh fares. 

As  usual,  tjie  real  estate  man  and 
the  "  straight-line  engineer  '*  did  their 
best  to  spoil  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  growing,  city.  No  provision  was 
made  for  breathing  places,  in  the  form 
of  city  squares  in  the  business  section ; 
and  towards  th^e  West  the  possibilities 
of  the  river  front  were  totally  ignored. 
Its  scenic  banks  below  the  falls  were 
made  dumping  places  for  trash  of  every 
kind,  or  the  site  6f  shacks  that  shock 
the  eye  and  oflFend  the  taste.  They  are 
naturally  adapted  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  homes  and  small  parks  where  all 
the  people  could  come  at  all  times  and 


enjoy  the  flowing  of  the  river,  the  glint 
of  the  sun  upon  a  tree-lined  stream, 
and  the  exquisite  glories  and  delights 
of  the  falls  above.  Who  does  not  know 
the  charm  and  fascination  that  Niagara 
possesses  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  come  to  it  again  and  again  to 
revel  in  the  various  colors,  the  chang- 
ing tints  and  shades,  the  fume,  the  fret, 
the  majesty  and  the  mystery  that  are 
always  felt  in  the  roar  of  a  great  water- 
fall? And  only  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
Niagara,  the  Spokane  Falls  appeal  to 
the  same  emotions  and  produce  the 
same  sensations  of  delight  and  pleas- 
ure. To  rescue  these  river  banks  and 
provide  sight-seeing  and  scenic  breath- 
ing spots  is  one  of  the  endeavors  of  the 
present  Park  Board,  and  to  connect 
them  with  a  well-arranged  and  beauti- 
ful civic  center  and  a  system  of  parks 
and  scenic  reservations  commensurate 
with  the  city's  commercial  and  finan- 
cial importance. 
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When  the  present  Park  Board  took 
control,  Spokane  owned  parks  —  im- 
proved and  unimproved  —  to  the  ex- 
tent of  173.33  acres,  or  approximately  a 
park  area  of  one  acre  to  every  four 
hundred  and  fifty  residents  of  the  city. 
All  of  this  is  in  small  tracts,  as  fol- 
lows, and  was  donated  to  the  city  by 
generous  and  philanthropic  citizens 
who  saw  and  felt  the  need  of  a  park 
system.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
donations  have  been  made  practically 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

Manitou  Park,  containing  85.6  acres, 
partly  improved,  donated  in  1904. 

Goeur  d'Alene  Park,  9.76  acres,  do- 
nated in  1891,  all  improved. 

Liberty  Park,  24.5  acres,  partly  im- 
proved, donated  in  1897. 

Corbin  Park,  13  acres,  partly  im- 
proved, donated  in  1900. 

Lidgerwood  Parks  are  blocks  in 
Lidgerwood  Addition,  6  acres,  unim- 
proved, donated  in   1902. 

Stadacona  Park,  1.5  acres,  improved, 
deeded  in  1901. 


Audubon  Park,  31.2  acres,  unim- 
proved, donated  in  1905. 

Mission  Avenue  Parking,  1.77  acres 
of  parked  and  tree-planted  strip  in  the 
center  of  Mission  Avenue. 

A  study  of  the  city  shows  that  these 
park  possessions  are  not  well  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  city's  real  needs. 
They  were  donated  by  generous- 
hearted  men  and  women  to  the  city 
they  loved,  but  without  consideration 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the 
various  sections.  As  a  result,  there  is 
but  one  small  park  in  one  section  of 
the  city,  where  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
population  resides,  while  the  other  sec- 
tions are  fairly  well  provided  for. 

The  new  Park  Commission  has  al- 
ready gone  to  work  and  secured  dona- 
tions as  well  as  made  purchases  of 
other  areas,  aggregating  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  so  that  the  present  park  area 
approximates  623  acres.  With  this 
acreage  as  a  nucleus  the  Park  Com- 
missioners are  now  forging  ahead,  seek- 
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ing  the  accomplishment  of  their  more 
ambitious  plans.  These  include  the 
acquisition  —  by  gift  or  purchase  —  of 
at  least  another  three  thousand  acres 
in  suitable  localities,  so  as  to  afford 
equitable  distribution  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  the  city. 

In  the  year  1906  Mayor  F.  L. 
Daggett  appointed  a  pon-political 
board  of  park  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  persons.  This  board 
serves  for  ten  years,  w^ithout  compensa- 
tion, and  they  immediately  elected  as 
their  president  Mr.  Aubrey  Lee  White, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Railw^ay  System,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  who  has  great  affection  for 
Spokane  and  has  already  demonstrated 
his  affection  by  a  most  intelligent 
study  of  its  civic  art  needs,  and  agita- 
tion to  secure  them. 

Xo  sooner  was  he  in  office  and  actu- 
ally empowered  to  work  officially  than 
he  began  a  most  systematic  campaign 
of    education    and    agitation    for    the 


beautification  and  improvement  of  the 
city.  This  has  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  City  Plan  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  members  composed  of 
the  leading  (and  by  leading  I  mean 
broad  and  esthetically  educated)  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  appointed  work  of  this  com- 
mittee to  work  out  a  plan,  sane  and 
practical,  for  the  water,  sewer,  trans- 
portation, parks,  boulevards,  municipal 
art,  etc.,  for  the  city  for  the  next  fifty 
years. 

Here  is  intelligence  condensed.  I 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  sensible,  the  most  rational  and 
far-seeing  pieces  of  practical  wisdom 
yet  perpetrated  by  any  American  city. 
It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign,  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  For  intelli- 
gent business  men  to  get  together  and 
carefully  forecast  a  city's  possible 
needs  for  fifty  years  ahead,  with  the 
idea  of  preserving  and  conserving  the 
city's  best  interests  in  such  a  forecast. 
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is  an  act  of  epoch-forming  significance. 
And  it  is  a  most  natural  thing  for 
Spokane  to  do.  It  is  the  center  for 
a  marvelous  region,  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  commercial  possibilities  but 
for  its  scenic  features.  Within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  from  Spokane 
there  are  over  a  thousand  scenic  lakes, 
eight  of  which  have  already  been  made 
accessible  within  an  hour's  ride  by 
electric  or  steam  railway,  automobile 
or  carriage.  In  Spokane  city  alone 
there  are  over  a  hundred  miles  of  elec- 
tric railway,  or  practically  one  mile  for 
every  thousand  population,  and  six  ex- 
cellent suburban  systems  radiating 
from  the  city  in  all  directions.  Indeed, 
Spokane  is  a  close  second  to  Los  An- 
geles, California,  in  the  excellence  of 
its  city  and  suburban  electric  facilities, 
and  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try of  Spokane  and  its  climatic  condi- 
tions have  convinced  me  (to  my 
surprise)  that  it  is  destined  to  attract, 
in  time,  almost  if  not  quite  as  large  a 


pleasure-seeking  tourist  class  as  does 
Los  Angeles. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  president  of 
the  Park  Board  is  taking  hold  of  its 
work  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  first  report  to  the 
Park  Board: 

"  The  necessity  for  securing  compe- 
tent advice  and  assistance  in  formulat- 
ing a  practical  report  to  place  us  on 
a  more  equitable  footing  with  cities  of 
like  population,  and  to  provide  for  fu- 
ture growth  became  at  once  apparent, 
and  your  president  was  authorized  to 
retain  the  firm  of  Olmstead  Brothers, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  furnish  the 
Board  with  a  comprehensive  report  on 
a  park  and  boulevard  system  for  Spok- 
ane, which  would  cover  not  only  our 
present  requirements,  but  would  show 
a  general  plan  for  park  and  boulevard 
extension  and  improvement  to  cover 
fifty  years  in  the  future. 

"  This  report  has  been  submitted  and 
is  now  before  this  Board  for  considera- 
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tion,  and  while  its  scope  covers  much 
park  and  boulevard  extension  and  im- 
provement which  may  not  be  possible 
of  accomplishment  for  years  to  come, 
yet  realizing  the  deficiency  of  Spok- 
ane's park  areas  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  progressive  cities  hav- 
ing approximately  the  same  popula- 
tions, I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  this  city  and  of  its  citizens 
to  begin  at  once  the  acquisition  of  such 
park  areas  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
Spokane  of  twenty-five  years  hence. 
Such  acquisitions  can  now  be  made  at 
a  far  less  cost  than  if  delayed  until  the 
necessity  arises,  and  while  it  may  not 
yet  be  necessary  to  improve  such  ac- 
quired areas  for  years  to  come,  or  until 
the  growth  of  the  city  demands  such 
improvements,  still  I,  for  one,  shall  not 
feel  satisfied  until  we  have  acquired  or 
arranged  to  acquire  an  area  propor- 
tionately equal  that  recommended 
by  the  Olmstead  Brothers'  report.  I 
therefore  believe  it  proper  and  expedi- 
ent to  limit  our  expenditures  upon  our 
present  park  system  to  such  amount  as 
will  provide  for  them  proper  care  and 
maintenance,  together  with  such  im- 
provements as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, and  to  endeavor  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command  to  secure  for 


the  city  as  early  as  possible  all  the  new 
park  areas  necessary  and  desirable." 

In  order  that  the  trees  planted  in  the 
parks  and  on  the  city  streets  may  be 
properly  cared  for,  a  city  forester  (who 
also  acts  as  park  supervisor)  has  been 
appointed,  and  city  legislation  is  being 
provided  to  give  him  the  needful  au- 
thority to  protect  all  trees  placed  under 
his  supervision.  A  nursery  has  also 
been  started  for  the  propagation  of 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

One  important  and  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  Spokane  campaign  for  civic 
beautification  is  the  persistent  method 
of  education  followed  by  the  president 
of  the  Park  Board.  In  season  and  out 
—  as  some  may  think  —  he  has  spoken 
and  written  upon  the  subject,  until  now 
a  large  and  intelligent  following  backs 
up  his  far-seeing  and  far-reaching 
plans.  Whenever  he  sees  in  any  news- 
paper or  magazine  an  item  on  civic 
improvement  which  strikes  his  atten- 
tion, he  rewrites  it  with  a  local  bearing 
and  sends  it  under  his  own  signature 
to  the  newspapers.  Were  he  merely 
to  send  the  clipping,  with  a  request  that 
the  item  be  reprinted,  it  might  or  might 
not  appear,  but,  being  rewritten  with 
its   local   application,   the   newspapers 
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are  glad  to  accept  and  publish  it  as 
live  matter  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  their  own  city. 

Spokane  is  determined  upon  having  a 
civic  center,  and  such  is  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  upon  the  subject  by  the  intelli- 
gent agitation  of  the  Park  Board,  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
up  the  subject  and  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee,  which  already  has  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  city's  consid- 
eration. The  proposed  site  is  ideal 
for  location,  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  affords  a  full  view  of 
the  river  and  the  falls,  and  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  of  not 
requiring  the  demolition  of  any  exist- 
ing large  building.  Several  fine  public 
and  semi-public  structures  already  oc- 
cupy about  three-fifths  of  the  site,  in- 
cluding the  Masonic  Temple,  Spokane 
Review,  Empire  State,  Federal  and 
Amateur  Athletic  Club  Buildings.  At 
a  cost  of  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  the 
land  can  be  acquired,  and,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Building  is  already  too  small,  it 


is  expected  that  some  of  the  space 
needed  may  be  secured  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. The  City  Hall  is  rapidly  out- 
growing its  usefulness,  and  if,  when  the 
time  comes  for  rebuilding,  it  can  oc- 
cupy a  space  by  the  side  of  these  other 
buildings,  another  gain  will  be  made. 
The  saving  of  the  time  of  active  citi- 
zens, in  thus  massing  together  civic 
buildings,  by  facilitating  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  is  a  factor  of  impor- 
tance that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  is  purposed  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  curve  of  Riverside  Ave- 
nue at  this  point,  so  that  it  will  lead 
gracefully  and  naturally  over  the 
Moure  Bridge  which  spans  the  river, 
and  affords  the  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete views  of  the  river  and  falls. 

By  this  plan  quite  a  beauty  spot 
would  be  created,  as  two  ample  spaces 
are  provided  for  parking,  where  lawns, 
shrubs  and  trees  will  be  planted,  to- 
gether with  the  much  neglected  but 
essential  and  practical  public  comfort 
station. 
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The  president  of  the  Park  Board  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  public  comfort 
station  idea.  He  regards  it  as  little 
short  of  criminal  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  comfort  of  citizens.  That 
men  are  driven  to  use  the  conveniences 
of  hotels  and  saloons,  and  women  those 
of  hotels  and  stores,  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  common  sense  and  progres- 
siveness  of  any  city,  and  he  proposes 
that  Spokane  shall  be  adequately  pro- 
vided with  these  public  necessities 
where  they  can  be  duly  guarded  and 


kept  from  becoming  obtrusive  or  ob- 
noxious. 

In  conclusion,  I  regard  Spokane  as 
one  of  the  most  —  if  not  the  most  — 
enlightened  and  hopeful  of  the  younger 
cities  in  regard  to  general  civic  art  im- 
provements that  the  United  States  has 
to-day,  and  I  most  heartily  commend 
its  spirit  to  those  who  are  seeking  the 
way  to  educate'  and  arouse  public  sen- 
timent in  their  own  cities  as  to  what 
should  and  can  be  done. 


LOS  ANGELES  1915 

By   DANA   W.    BARTLETT 


IN  all  of  the  histories  of  the  future, 
"  1915 "  will  be  written  as  one 
of  the  great  world  dates.  In  that 
year  the  third  International  Peace  Con- 
gress will  assemble  at  The  Hague  to 
consider  the  question  of  disarmament 
of  the  nations,  of  arbitration,  and  of 
world  organization.  That  will  be  the 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
Panama  Canal,  uniting  the  oceans  and 
changing  the  course  of  commerce. 

In  Boston  they  have  chosen  1915  for 
the  closing  of  their  great  city  move- 
ment, which  has  been  called  a  six-year 
venture  in  Democracy.  To  that  city 
must  be  given  the  honor  of  first  organ- 
izing the  co-operation  of  all  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  Better  City. 
Los  Angeles  is  ready  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  her  Eastern  sister  and 
adopt  the  slogan  of  "  Los  Angeles 
1915."  With  Boston,  it  was  an  arbi- 
trary date;  with  Los  Angeles  it  is 
fixed  by  the  necessity  of  having  a  thor- 
oughly prepared  city  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  flood  which  is  to  come 
through  the  Angel  Gate  when  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  finished.  This  necessity 
calls  for  the  "co-ordinating  of  the  pro- 
posals of  all  agencies  which  want 
things  done  into  a  program  the  public 
can  understand  and  carry  out."  This 
leads  to  the  naming  of  great  dates 
ahead,  in  preparation  for  the  greatest 
date,  1915,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 


In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  there  ex- 
ists a  very  close  relationship  and  hearty 
co-operation  between  the  civic  and  mil- 
itant bodies  making  for  better  condi- 
tions: such  organizations  as  the  City 
Club,  Municipal  League,  Good  Gov- 
ernment Organization,  Good  Govern- 
ment Fund,  League  of  Justice,  College 
Men's  Association,  Voters'  League, 
Federation  of  Churches,  and  Federa- 
tion of  Improvement's  Associations,  as 
well  as  between  the  city  commissions, 
such  as  the  Harbor,  Park,  Playground, 
Housing  and  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sions, and  the  Board  of  Health.  In  no 
city  has  there  ever  been  gathered  a 
stronger  body  of  men  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  membership  of  these  vari- 
ous organizations.  Upon  them  will  fall 
much  of  the  work  in  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  great  projects  indi- 
cated. 

August,  1909,  is  a  date  which  will 
long  be  remembered  in  this  city,  for 
on  that  day  Los  Angeles  came  into  pos- 
session of  its  great  harbor  through  its 
consolidation  with  San  Pedro  and  Wil- 
mington. It  is  now  no  longer  an  in- 
land city  without  terminal  rates,  but 
is  a  great  harbor  city,  as  such,  on  the 
maps  of  all  the  world. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  decided  whether  this  city 
is  to  have  an  honest,  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive business  government.  In 
many  ways,  this  will  be  the  most  im- 
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portant  election  ever  held  in  the  city. 

The  forces  of  evil  are  thoroughly 
combined,  fighting  in  the  last  ditch.  If 
the  machine  loses  on  this  election,  it 
has  lost  its  last  battle.  Los  Angeles 
has  been  widely  advertised  for  its  cour- 
ageous recalling  of  a  mayor,  who  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  machine, 
and  replacing  him  with  the  present  Re- 
call Mayor,  George  Alexander,  who 
has  made  good  at  every  point. 

The  Good  Government  forces  are 
using  their  utmost  endeavqf  to  place 
this  Recall  Mayor  again  in  office.  Like 
every  city,  Los  Angeles  is  to  grow, 
not  alone  by  the  addition  to  population 
but  through  annexation  of  the  subur- 
ban areas.  The  year  1910  will  see  a 
vast  extension  of  territory  of  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  through  consoli- 
dation and  annexation,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  city  reaching  from  San  Ga- 
briel River  to  Simi  Pass,  and  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  a  territory  which 
by  1920  may  contain  within  its  bounds 
one  million  happy  people.  During  the 
year  1910,  steps  must  be  taken  towards 
creating  the  City  Beautiful,  by  adding 
to  the  park  area  the  wonderful  Arroyo 
Seco  Drive,  leading  from  the  center  of 
the  city  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
A  great  number  of  artistic  bridges 
built  of  concrete  must  take  the  place  of 
the  present  inartistic  structures. 

1910  will  see  the  completion  of  the 
original  United  States  plan  for  the 
three  million  dollar  breakwater,  en- 
closing as  it  will  one  of  the  greatest 
outer  harbors  of  the  world.  The  vote 
which  is  about  to  be  taken  by  the  city 
on  the  sale  of  bonds  amounting  to  ten 
million  dollars  for  the  improvements  of 
both  inner  and  outer  harbor,  if  carried, 
as  undoubtedly  it  will  be,  will  assure 
a  harbor  not  owned  by  corporations 
and  railroads  but  controlled  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  On  this  harbor  will 
be  built  many,  many  miles  of  municipal 
wharves  and  warehouses,  making  a 
free  harbor.  The  depth  of  the  outer 
harbor  will  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  greatest  ships  afloat ;  all  that 
will  be  necessary  will  be  to  round  the 
breakwater  and  to  go  to  their  berth  in 
deep  water  just  inside  of  the  sea  wall. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  THE  RECALL  MAYOR 

The  lighter  ships  will  pass  on  into  the 
inner  harbor,  making  as  ideal  a  refuge 
for  commerce  as  has  been  built  by  any 
city  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To  this 
harbor  will  come  direct  from  the  Old 
World  both  freight  and  passenger 
ships  direct  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Steerage  trade  will  increase  to  such 
proportions  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  immigrant  station  by  the  Angel 
Gate  may  rival  the  celebrated  gateway 
at  Ellis  Island. 

To  prepare  for  the  proper  living  con- 
ditions of  the  multitude  who  are  to 
come,  it  is  necessary  for  a  careful  so- 
cial survey  to  be  made  similar  to  the 
Pittsburg  Survey  under  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation. Already  that  work  is  in  prog- 
ress through  the  employment  of  special 
students  of  sociology  from  the  different 
colleges.  This  survey  must  be  finished 
in  1910,  that  corrective  and  construc- 
tive measures  may  be  undertaken  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  city  of 
homes  instead  of  a  city  of  slums. 
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MEYER  LISSNER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  OOOD 

GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION  OF 

LOS  ANGELES 

During  the  year  1910,  a  finance  com- 
mission should  make  an  accounting  of 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  city, 
present  and  prospective,  in  order  that 
graft  may  be  eliminated,  business 
methods  employed,  and  a  sufficient  in- 
come secured  with  which  to  do  the 
things  worth  the* doing. 

In  the  year  1911,  one  more  step  to- 
ward the  City  Beautiful  will  be  taken 
in  the  completion  of  the  Agricultural 
Park  project.  This  will  include  the 
expending  by  the  State  in  the  Park  of 
$100,000  for  an  Armory.  The  State 
will  also  build  an  Exposition  Building 
costing  $250,000,  in  which  each  county 
of  the  State  will  have  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition. Here  the  county  will  build 
a  historical  museum  and  art  gallery, 
costing  $150,000.  The  city  will  spend 
$100,000  in  beautifying  the  Park  and 
in  laying  out  playgrounds  and  ball 
field.    The  city  will  also  create  suitable 


approaches  by  widening  the  streets  and 
building  ornamental  gateways. 

A  year  ago,  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission brought  to  this  city  Chas.  Mul- 
ford  Robinson,  who  drew  the  plan  for 
the  city.  This  included  an  imposing 
Union  Depot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
by  1911  this  Depot  may  be  finished 
and  the  broad  boulevard  leading  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  completed. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  sell  the  City 
Hall.  When  that  is  done  the  re-erec- 
tion shoulfl  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Robinson  plan,  so  as  to  make  a 
great  civic  center  about  the  Federal 
Building  now  nearing  completion. 

In  addition  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
City  Center  in  accordance  with  the 
Robinson  plan,  1911  should  see  a  con- 
certed movement  for  beautifying  the 
harbor  and  making  the  harbor  cities  at- 
tractive, even  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  same  fact  holds 
good  with  reference  to  the  harbor  as 
with  reference  to  the  Union  Station, 
that  first  impressions  are  always  last- 
ing. 

1911  should  see  the  completion  of 
subways  to  carry  the  ever  increasing 
railway  and  suburban  traffic,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  surface  roads. 

By  that  year,  the  plan  of  the  Im- 
provements Societies  should  be  carried 
out  for  the  creation  of  a  series  of  lakes 
in  the  present^dry  bed  of  the  Los  An- 
geles River,  having  a  beautiful  esplan- 
ade along  the  banks. 

1911  should  see  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  to  aid  sanitary  conditions,  includ- 
ing an  income  method  of  handling  gar- 
bage and  sewerage,  for  health  is  an 
asset  to  any  city.  The  Government 
must  prevent  that  which  Charity  can 
only  mitigate. 

That  year  should  see  the  completion 
of  a  better  system  of  handling  city  and 
county  law-breakers;  saving  the  man 
should  take  the  place  of  punishing  the 
criminal.  For  this  purpose  a  municipal 
farm  must  be  secured  on  which  the 
drunkard,  vagrant  and  petty  misde- 
meanor cases  may  be  placed  as  farm 
laborers  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
prison  and  worked  in  the  chain-gang. 

Cleveland  has  made  a  great  success 
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of  its  correction  farm;  Los  Angeles 
can  have  even  a  better  farm,  for  its 
climate  makes  possible  outdoor  labor 
the  year  around.  The  city  owns  1,200 
acres  in  the  river  bottom  which  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  On  this  land 
can  be  planted  eucalyptus  trees  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  raised. 
The  city  needs  not  only  careful  busi- 
ness management  in  order  to  protect 
from  graft  and  waste,  but  every  city 
should  have  an  income  that  mi^ht 
nearly  replace  the  direct  taxes  which 
are  often  burdensome  to  the  citizens. 
Cities  of  Germany  all  own  their  munic- 
ipal forests,  and  by  the  sale  of  their 
products  greatly  lessen  taxation.  Penn- 
sylvania has  granted  its  cities  the  right 
to  own  municipal  forests.  This  city 
can  have  a  most  wonderful  forest, 
for  along  the  line  of  the  Owens 
River  Aqueduct  the  city  owns 
45,000  acres  of  damp  lands.  On 
these  lands  can  be  planted  species  of 
eucalyptus  which  can  stand  zero 
weather,  and  in  ten  years'  time  this 
wonderful  tree  will  furnish  the  city 
with  an  annual  income  of  from  two  to 
five  million  dollars ;  a  perpetual  income, 
for  this  tree  never  dies;  some  forests 
in  Australia  having  been  cut  ten  times 
in  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  income  from  the  proposed  mu- 
nicipal wharves  and  warehouses  at  the 
harbor  can  be  made  to  yield  almost  an 
equal  amount  to  that  of  the  farm.  It  is 
reckoned  that  the  sale  of  water  and 
electricity  from  the  Owens  River 
Aqueduct  will  retire  the  $23,000,000 
bonds  in  twenty  years.  That  would 
mean  that  thereafter  at  least  a  million 
dollars  would  be  added  to  the  city's 
annual  income. 

The  value  of  good  roads  has  already 
been  recognized  in  this  county,  by  the 
voting  of  $3,500,000  bonds.  This  Good 
Roads  project  will  be  finished  in  1912. 
All  cities  are  now  moving  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  City  Plan  for  the  greater  city, 
knowing  that  "  an  ounce  of  City  Plan- 
ning may  be  worth  a  pound  of  Replan- 
ning."  The  future  development  of 
urban  area  must  be  considered;  the 
housing,  the  sanitation  and  beautifying 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  industry 
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and  commerce.  This  plan  must  in- 
clude a  metropolitan  park  and  playr 
ground  system,  with  recreation  centers, 
baths,  and  comfort  stations,  and  the 
division  of  the  city  into  resident,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  districts.  The 
city  should  at  once  secure  park  and 
playground  sites  along  the  new  high- 
ways far  out  from  the  center,  buying 
the  farm  land  round  about  these  sites. 
As  population  increases,  these  sites 
should  be  improved  apd  the  land  about 
subdivided  by  the  city  and  sold  under 
restrictions,  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  project, 
thus  saving  citizens  from  the  expense 
of  buying  land  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
improved  community. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward  a 
more  simplified  municipal  government, 
possibly  Government  by  Commission. 
By  1912  this  city  should  have  its  new 
charter.  In  that  same  year  a  factory 
commission  should  be  formed  to  help 
the  growth  of  the  city^by  attracting 
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industries,  working  for  the  securing  of 
proper  housing  of  all  factories  and  the 
building  of  homes  for  the  workers. 

The  Housing  Commission  should  by 
this  date  have  its  plan  for  cheap  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor,  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  for  this  commission  is  deter- 
mined to  use  all  its  effort  to  save  this 
city  from  having  slums,  by  scattering 
the  people  and  housing  them  properly. 

1912  will  see  the  completion  of  the 
great  $23,000,000  Owens  River  Aque- 
duct, which  will  bring  a  river  of  water 
from  the  high  Sierras,  217  miles 
through  a  covered  aqueduct,  across  the 
desert  and  through  many  tunnels.  The 
falls  secured  by  many  drops  on  the 
mountain  sides  will  create  electricity 
sufficient  for  a  vast  extension  of  indus- 
tries and  civic  undertakings,  thus  re- 
lieving the  city  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  present  electrical  companies. 

It  is  hoped  that  1913  will  see  the 
elimination  of  the  saloon  as  a  political 
factor.  If  the  present  Good  Govern- 
ment officials  can  be  re-elected,  this  will 
be  an  assured  fact. 

In  1913,  there  should  be  held  a  South- 
ern California  Congress  for  the  distri- 
bution of  immigrants  and  the  building 
up  of  agricultural  colonies.  Back  of 
this  city  are  many  vast  ranches  reck- 
oned by  thousands  of  acres,  the  inherit- 
ance from  the  old  Spanish  grants. 
These  should  be  broken  up  into  smaller 
holdings  and  offered  on  easy  terms  to 
the  coming  peasant  immigrants,  that 
we  might  have  agricultural  colonies  in- 
stead of  slum  dwellers. 

1914  should  see  the  opening  of  Fed- 
eral Steamship  lines  to  Panama,  giving 
competition  to  the  present  private 
owned  lines.  In  that  year,  a  municipal 
railroad  should  be  completed  to  the 
harbor,  thus  doing  away  with  the  exor- 
bitant rates  now  charged  for  hauling 
freight  from  the  harbor  to  the  center 
of  the  city. 

That  year  should  also  see  such  prog- 
ress made  on  the  $10,000,000  municipal 
harbor  that  no  delay  might  occur  in 


offering  a  harbor  for  the  largest  ships 
which  might  be  the  first  to  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

1914  should  see  a  new  Public  Li- 
brary completed,  with  a  perfect  system 
of  branch  libraries ;  the  Public  Schools 
well  housed  and  opportunity  given  for 
vocational  as  well  as  cultural  educa- 
tion, fitting  boys  and  girls  for  life  work, 
developing  not  only  their  minds  but 
their  strength,  skill  and  character. 

At  last  comes  the  great  date,  1915, 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In- 
stead of  a  World's  Exposition,  there 
should  be  given  in  that  year  a  great 
historical  pageant  which  might  not 
only  attract  the  sight-seers  of  all  the 
world,  but  might  be  a  lesson  in  history, 
reproducing  the  early  days  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  in  discovering  the  source  of 
our  proposed  water  supply  in  the  high 
Sierras,  had  a  vision,  which  is  soon  to 
be  fulfilled.  'Twas  a  vision  of  a  Los 
Angeles  which  shall  contain  within  its 
bounds  men,  women  and  children, 
more  prosperous,  happy  and  contented 
than  a  like  number  have  ever  been 
since  history  began ;  a  Los  An- 
geles whose  citizens  shall  ride  through 
broad  and  beautiful  streets,  owned 
by  the  city,  in  cars  belonging  to 
the  city,  driven  by  power  from 
the  city's  plant,  to  homes  lighted 
by  the  city;  a  Los  Angeles  in 
which  every  private  owner  of  public 
utilities  shall  have  surrendered  his 
power  to  tax  his  fellow  citizens,  having 
been  paid  a  just  and  generous  compen- 
sation for  all  that  he  had  owned.  The 
social  workers  of  Los  Angeles  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  Greater  City 
as  they  are  in  making  this  an  ideally 
Better  City;  to  this  end  the  Los  An- 
fi^eles  1915  movement  calls  upon  all  to 
work  faithfully  and  consistently  with 
this  idea  in  view  until  at  last  this  city 
by  the  sundown  sea  may  become  one  of 
the  first  to  create  the  type  of  the  "  City 
that  is  to  be." 
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By   carl   S.    VROOMAN 
PART   II. 


American  Railway  Corruption. 

IN  order  to  gain  a  detailed  under- 
standing of  the  undesirable  prac- 
tices of  corporation  railways,  one 
need  not  go  abroad.  For  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  America  has  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  variety  of  easily  veri- 
fiable instances  of  indefensible  meth- 
ods of  railway  management  to  satisfy 
every  possible  demand  —  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  might  otherwise  arise  from  this 
wonderful  profusion  of  data,  a  number 
of  varieties  of  American  Railway  graft 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Commercial  Railway  Corruption. 

To  give  any  adequate  account  of 
past  and  present  rate  discrimination 
among  American  Railways  would  re- 
quire at  least  as  much  space  as  that 
which  Professor  Parsons  has  devoted 
to  it  in  his  authoritative  treatise,  The 
Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted,  as  well  as 
the  most  striking  instances  of  this  form 
of  corruption  were  the  discriminations 
practised  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  public  notice. 
The  roads  made  a  secret  compact  with 
the  South  Improvement  Company,  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  then 
called,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to 
double  the  freight  rates  on  all  oil  trans- 
ported for  other  shippers,  but  were  not 
to  alter  the  rates  charged  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  this  secret  contract  was 
the  clause  providing  that  the  roads 
were  not  to  retain  the  increase  in  prof- 
its caused  by  this  doubling  of  rates, 
but  were  to  pour  them  all  into  the 
treasury   of   the    South    Improvement 


Company.*  For  a  more  exhaustive  and 
up-to-date  account  of  Railway  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  this  particular  giant 
corporation,  we  now  have  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum, 
a  volume  of  over  500  pages,  which  was 
published  by  the  Government  in  May, 
1906. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
railway  discrimination  has  now  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  But  unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
riot  of  discrimination  and  favoritism 
which  prevailed  before  the  passage  of 
the  Hepburn  bill  no  longer  exists.  But 
in  its  two  last  reports  the  Commission 
has  made  clear  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination has  by  no  means  been  en- 
tirely stamped  out.  In  its  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  1907  the 
Commission  enumerates  eight  diflFerent 
methods  of  evading  the  law  against  dis- 
crimination, still  being  employed  by 
the  roads,**  and  in  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  1908,  while 
the  matter  is  gone  into  in  less  detail, 
the  Commission  says,t  among  other 
things,  that,  "  It  still  remains  true, 
however,  that  many  shippers  enjoy  il- 
legal advantages." 

Financial  Railway  Corruption. 

A  large  volume  could  easily  be  writ- 
ten likewise  on  that  form  of  financial 
railway  corruption  in  America  known 
as  "  stock  watering."  Without  going 
into  the  subject  in  detail,  the  following 
instances  of  it  can  be  mentioned  as 
samples.  "  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  the  orig- 
inal Southern  Pacific  cost  actually  only 
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$6,500,000;  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  $15,000,000  was  paid  to  the 
construction  company,  and  the  bank- 
ers' syndicate  which  financed  the  road 
received  $40,000,000  in  securities,  or  an 
average  of  $6  in  bonds  or  stocks  for 
each  dollar  of  actual  cost."  * 

A  more  recent  case  is  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.   Will   Payne.     "In   1902,"  he 
says,   "  the    Messrs.    Moore   and   their 
friends    bought    $70,000,000    in    round 
numbers  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  had  paid 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
a  year  in  dividends  through  hard  times. 
By  the  simple  device  of  a  lease  and  a 
holding  company,  they  converted  this 
$70,000,000    of    Rock    Island    into  — 
$70,000,000  4  per  cent.  Bonds 
$49,000,000  4  per  cent.  Pref.  Stock 
$70,000,000  Common  Stock 


$189,000,000,  without  adding  a  single 
dollar  to  the  actual  investment  in  the 
road  itself."  ** 

A  striking  instance  of  the  variety  of 
financial  crookedness  known  as  "  stock 
manipulation,"  is  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroad.  Says  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  Frank- 
lin Lane.f  "  It  developed  during  the 
inquiry  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  the  year  1903  became  the 
owner  of  103,431  shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway  Company;  and  the  Commis- 
sion therefore  deemed  it  important  to 
inquire  into  the  reorganization  and 
capitalization  of  this  company. 

"  Prior  to  1898,  the  Alton  road  had 
been  for  many  years  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  T.  B.  Blackstone,  as  president, 
and  had  paid  an  average  dividend  ex- 
ceeding 8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in 
addition  had  expended  large  sums  out 
of  earnings  in  the  improvement  of  its 
property. 

"  As  appeared  by  its  books  on  De- 
cember 31,  1898  — 


•  American  Railway  Transportation,  Emory  R.  Johnson. 
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The  cost  of  its  road  and  equipment 

was   $34,153,927 

It  had  other  assets  amounting  to..     5,781,960 

Making    the    total    value    of    its 
property    $39,935,887 

Its  total  stock  outstanding  was $22,230,600 

Its  total  funded  debt  10,779,850 

Its  other  liabilities  were   940,957 


$33,951,407 


"About  this  time,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
(representing  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff),  Mr. 
George  J.  Gould,  and  Mr.  James  Still- 
man  formed  a  syndicate  to  buy  this 
stock,  and  bought  it  for  $200  a  share 
for  the  preferred,  and  $175  a  share  for 
the  common,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  shares  purchased  $39,042,200. 

"  In  about  seven  years,  to  June  30, 
1906,  the  outstanding  capital  indebted- 
ness of  this  company  was  expanded 
from  $33,951,407  to  $114,610,937,  or  an 
increase  of  about  $80,660,000,  and  there 
was  expended  in  actual  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  property  out  of 
this  capitalization  only  about  $18,000,- 
000,  leaving  an  increase  of  its  stock  and 
liabilities,  without  one  dollar  of  con- 
sideration, of  about  $62,660,000,  or  $66,- 
190  per  mile  on  the  946.66  miles  of  road 
owned  by  the  company  on  June  30, 
1906. 

♦  ♦  *  He  id  Kc 

"  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Harriman 
that  there  was  about  sixty  millions  of 
stock  and  liabilities  issued,  against 
which  no  property  had  been  acquired, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  an  accurate  es- 
timate. It  further  appears  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Hillard  that  since  the 
Harriman  control  has  ended  and  the 
road  was  turned  over  to  the  Rock  Isl- 
and, the  company  has  been  compelled 
to  issue  $2,260,000  of  car  trust  notes  to 
acquire  equipment  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company ;  that  the  present 
management  found  the  company  with- 
out any  money  to  buy  necessary  equip- 
ment or  to  build  34  miles  of  railroad 
which  the  company  had  contemplated 
constructing,  and  on  which  the  Harri- 
man management  had  placed  a  mort- 
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gage,  sold  the  bonds,  but  had  left  no 
funds  in  the  treasury  to  complete. 

"  Indefensible  Financing. 

"  From  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  it  is 
evident  that  its  history  is  rich  in  illus- 
trations of  various  methods  of  inde- 
fensible financing.  First  came  the 
profit  to  the  stockholders  arising  out 
of  the  sale  to  themselves  of  $32,000,000 
of  bonds  at  65,  which  sold  for  several 
succeeding  years  for  82}i  to  94.  Second 
came  the  30  per  cent,  dividend  ♦based 
on  amounts  expended  from  income  for 
improvements,  much  of  it  nearly  thirty 
years  before,  and  recently  capitalized. 
Third  came  the  pseudo  transfer  to 
Stanton,  and  his  contract,  under  which 
the  new  company  paid  $10,000,000  in 
cash  for  preferred  stock  which  had  cost 
less  than  $7,000,000.  Fourth  came  the 
conversion  of  183,224  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  in  the  Railroad  Company 
into  195,428  shares  of  common  stock 
plus  194,890  shares  of  the  preferred 
stock  in  the  Railway  Company,  part  of 
which  was  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  at 
86yi  a  share.  Fifth  came  the  sale  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  for 
$3,000,000  cash.  Sixth  came  whatever 
interest  the  syndicate  may  have  had 
in  the  sale  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  of 
$22,000,000  of  bonds  at  60  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Seventh  came  the  fee  of  $100,- 
000  to  Mr.  Harriman  for  financing  the 
enterprise.     This  analysis  is  no  doubt 

incomplete,  but  it  is  suggestive. 

*         *  ^      *         ^         ^         * 

"  Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  bankers  who  manage  these  op- 
erations appear  to  be  richly  rewarded. 
The  testimony  shows  that  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  received  5  per  cent.,  or  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  on  the  $100,000,000  of 
Union  Pacific  convertible  bonds  above 
mentioned,  one-half  of  which  was  re- 
tained by  them  and  the  other  half  given 
to  the  syndicate  to  whom  the  bonds 
were  sold.  On  the  750,000  shares  of 
Southern  Pacific  which  the  Union  Pa- 
cific purchased  at  $50.61  per  share,  the 
same  banking  house  received  a  com- 
mission of  $2.50  a  share.  They  re- 
ceived a  like  commission  of  $2.50  per 


share  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  stock 
sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  $86.50  per 
share.  It  is  significant  that  a  member 
of  this  firm  refused  to  disclose  the  ex- 
tent of  its  interest  in  these  securities." 

Speaking  of  this  sort  of  financiering, 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw  recently  said :  * 

"  (Plight  of  the  small  investor.)  The 
ordinary  stockholder  in  the  railroad  is 
just  as  helpless  as  the  unfavored  ship- 
per of  freight.  A  great  game  of  rail- 
road strategy  has  been  going  on  in 
Wall  Street  for  years  past,  and  one  of 
its  principal  objects  has  been  to  freeze 
the  small  investor  out,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  actual  ownership  as  well  as 
the  control  of  the  railroads  in  a  few 
hands.  Thus  the  most  conspicuous 
achievement  of  our  boasted  railroad 
system  within  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  making  of  a  group  of  multi- 
millionaires who  have  rendered  little,  if 
any,  return  to  the  stockholders  or  to 
the  country  for  their  vast  acquisitions 
of  wealth  and  power.  They  have  jug- 
gled with  securities,  have  played  tricks 
with  their  dividend  policies,  have  so 
falsified  their  bookkeeping  as  to  con- 
ceal surpluses,  and  have  virtually  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  confiding 
stockholders  by  the  use  they  have  made 
of  the  proxies  which  they  themselves 
have  solicited  through  the  mails,  at  the 
stockholders'  expense." 

Administration  Graft. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
of  administrative  graft  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  during  the  past  few 
years  was  in  connection  with  the  fa- 
mous Pennsylvania  Railroad,  long  held 
up  as  a  model  among  American  railway 
corporations.  In  accordance  with  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  March  7, 
1906,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission took  some  6,629  pages  of  evi- 
dence, between  April  10  and  June  22, 
1906,  on  the  subject  of  "  Railway  Dis- 
criminations and  Monopolies  in  Coal 
and  Oil."  The  Commission  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  an  81-page  resume  of 
this  evidence,  January  25,  1907,  —  and 
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of  this  document  an  excellent  conden- 
sation was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Haines :  * 

**  An  official  of  a  coal  company,"  he 
says,  "  admitted  to  having  distributed 
700  shares  in  his  company,  valued  at 
$35,000,  to  four  railroad  employees  — 
a  superintendent,  a  train  master,  a  car 
distributor  and  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
He  explained  that  he  gave  away  this 
stock  to  increase  his  facilities  for  do- 
ing business.  A  certain  general  super- 
intendent had  been  given  1,300  shares 
in  seven  different  companies  that  paid 
dividends  of  12  to  20  per  cent.  One  of 
the  superintendents  admitted  having 
received  in  this  way  stock  valued  at 
$40,000.  A  train  master  was  in  receipt 
of  an  annual  income  of  $30,000  from 
coal  stocks^  and  a  road  foreman  in  the 
locomotive  department  of  $18,000.  A 
more  prominent  official  possessed  stock 
valued  at  $307,000  for  which  he  had 
paid  nothing,  and  his  clerk  had  shared 
in  the  same  distribution  to  the  extent 
of  $38,000.  A  station  agent  at  one  mine 
had  received  stock  valued  at  $67,000.  A 
clerk  on  a  salary  of  $125  a  month  had 
purchased  stock  of  the  par  value  of 
$75,000. 

"  That  favors  from  railroad  officials 
were  not  too  dearly  purchased  at  such 
prices  was  shown  in  the  results  to  one 
coal  company  which  in  ten  years  had 
made  a  profit  of  1656  per  cent.  The 
five  coal  companies  specially  selected 
for  such  favors  profited  at  the  expense 
of  their  rivals.  One  of  these  testified 
that,  during  a  period  of  unusually  high 
prices  for  coal,  when  he  could  have 
used  60  cars  a  day,  his  supply  was 
nearly  cut  off,  while  one  of  the  favored 
companies  was  not  only  receiving  500 
cars  daily,  but  also  had  a  reserve  of  200 
cars  kept  idle  to  provide  for  any  acci- 
dental obstruction  to  its  regular  sup- 
ply. He  then  bought  150  cars  for  his 
own  business,  but  the  car  distributor 
included  his  private  stock  in  the  gen- 
eral distribution,  although  the  6,000 
cars  of  his  competitor  were  kept  out  of 


*  Railway  Corporations  as  Public  Servanis,     Henry   S. 
Haines,  pp.  81-82. 


that  distribution.  Another  operator, 
who  in  1900  had  shipped  130,000  tons 
of  coal,  was  only  able  to  ship  3,000 
tons  a  month  in  1904.  He  was  forced 
to  rent  cars  at  6  cents  a  ton  from  a  coal 
company  in  which  the  railroad  officials 
were  interested,  and  eventually  made 
an  arrangement  with  that  company  to 
operate  his  mines  for  one-third  of  the 
profit. 

"  In  the  Board  of  Directors  of  one 
of  these  (railroad)  companies,  it  was 
proposed  to  discharge  every  official 
and  employee  who  had  been  engaged 
in  these  practices,  when  the  board  was 
informed  that,  if  such  a  resolution  were 
strictly  enforced,  the  transportation  de- 
partment would  be  so  thoroughly  dis- 
organized that  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany would  be  paralyzed. 

"  This  graft  was  not  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment, but  in  the  transportation  de- 
partment, which  controlled  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  cars  to  the  mines." 

Speaking  of  railway  discriminations 
between  individuals,  Mr.  Haines  says  :* 

"  It  has  been  estimated  by  experi- 
enced railroad  managers  that  the  trib- 
ute paid  in  this  way  to  individual  ship- 
pers might  amount  to  anywhere  from 
$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  per  annum." 

Railway  Influence  with  the  Judiciary. 

Attempts  at  judicial  corruption,  by 
means  of  passes  and  political  support 
or  political  antagonism,  are  so  common 
as  to  be  thought  little  of,  except  when 
carried  on  more  openly  and  blatantly 
than  usual. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
sort  of  thing  came  before  the  author's 
own  observation.  A  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  Justice  Da- 
vid Martin,  a  silver  Republican,  since 
deceased,  had  allowed  his  name  to  be 
brought  up  for  renomination  by  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  in  1900.  At 
a  conference  of  state  central  commit- 
teemen and  other  leading  state  politi- 
cians of  both  parties,  the  different  can- 
didates for  the  different  state  offices 
were  being  discussed.  When  the  ques- 
tion  of   renominating  Justice   Martin 
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was  brought  before  the  meeting,  a  rail- 
way attorney,  calling  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, arose  to  urge  that  it  would  be  the 
sheerest  folly  to  renominate  Justice 
Martin,  for  "  if  he  should  be  renom- 
inated, the  railroads  would  spend  $50,- 
000,  if  necessary,  to  defeat  him."  The 
best  lawyers  in  Kansas,  of  all  political 
parties,  recognized  that  Justice  Martin 
had  made  an  eminently  fair  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  and  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  learned  lawyer  on  the  bench 
of  his  state.  He  had  never  taken  any 
radical  or  revolutionary  stand  on  any 
questions  involving  railroad  polity.  In 
the  minds  of  certain  railway  managers 
and  lobbyists,  he  had,  however,  one 
fatal  defect  of  character,  —  he  was  hon- 
est, and  could  be  counted  upon  to  inter- 
pret the  law  without  fear  or  favor.  He 
had  refused  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
railways,  and  consequently  they  had 
decreed  that  he  should  be  politically 
destroyed. 

The  following  story  is  related  by  Ex- 
Governor  Larrabee,  of  Iowa,  concern- 
ing the  effect  which  passes  are  sup- 
posed to  exert  on  the  Judiciary.* 

"A  railroad  pass,  when  presented 
by  a  public  official  or  even  by  any  pub- 
lic man,  is  now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
a  certificate  of  dishonor  and  a  token  of 
servility,  and  is  so  recognized  by  rail- 
road officials.  What  equivalent  rail- 
road companies  expect  for  the  pass 
'  courtesy '  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  an  Iowa  judge.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  on  the  bench  for 
years,  and  always  had  been  favored 
with  passes  by  the  various  companies 
operating  lines  in  his  district,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  customary  pass  from  a  lead- 
ing road.  Meeting  its  chief  attorney, 
he  took  occasion  to  call  his  attention 
to  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  passes. 
The  attorney  seemed  to  take  in  the  sit- 
uation at  once.  '  Judge,'  said  he,  '  did 
you  not  recently  decide  an  important 
case  agfainst  our  company?  '  *  And  was 
my  decision,'  said  the  judge,  'not  in 


•  Tfu  Railroad  Qutstion,  1893.  Pp.  308-209. 


accordance  with  law  as  well  as  with 
justice? '  The  attorney  did  not  answer 
this  question,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  judge  received  the  de- 
sired pass.  A  few  months  later  it  again 
became  the  judge's  unpleasant  duty  to 
render  a  decision  adverse  to  the  same 
company.  This  second  act  of  judicial 
independence  was  not  forp^iven,  and  the 
next  time  he  presented  his  pass,  it  was 
unceremoniously  taken  up  by  the  con- 
ductor in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  passengers,  and  he  was  required 
to  pay  his  fare.    *    *    * 

"  That  it  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  railroad  managers  to  propitiate  the 
judiciary  is  a  fact  too  generally  known 
among  public  men  to  admit  of  contra- 
diction. If  a  judge  owes  his  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  railroad  influences, 
railroad  managers  feel  that  they  have 
in  this  a  guarantee  of  loyalty.  If,  how- 
ever, he  acquires  the  ermine  in  spite 
of  railroad  opposition,  every  effort  is 
made  to  conciliate  the  new  dispenser 
of  the  laws.  The  bestowal  of  unusual 
favors,  flattery,  simulated  friendship 
and  a  thousand  other  strategies  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  capture  the 
wayward  jurist.  If  he  proves  docile, 
if  his  decisions  improve  with  time  and 
show  a  gradual  appreciation  of  the  par- 
ticular sacredness  of  corporate  rights, 
the  railroad  manager  will  even  forgive 
him  his  former  heresy  and  rally  to  his 
support  in  the  future.  But  if  he  as- 
serts his  convictions,  if  he  attempts  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
office  without  fear  or  favor,  if  he  can 
neither  be  corrupted  nor  intimidated, 
all  available  railroad  forces  will  be  mar- 
shalled against  him  in  the  future."** 

Railway  Political  Corruption. 

A  small  library  might  easiljr  be  writ- 
ten concerning  the  corruptmg  influ- 
ence of  American  Railways  in  politics. 
The  best  brief  account  of  this  perni- 
cious form  of  railway  activity  is  that 
by  Professor  Frank  Parsons.*  No 
thinking  man  can  read  this  detailed  and 
thoroughly  documental  indictment  of 

♦  The  Railwayt,  the  Trusts  and  the  People,  Chaptei  V. 
** Ibidt  p.  ail. 
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the  corrupt  political  influence  exerted 
by  the  railways  of  this  country,  without 
a  feeling  of  horror  and  of  humiliation 
that  such  practices  could  ever  have 
been  permitted.  Among  the  valuable 
opinions  quoted  from  other  eminent  au- 
thorities, is  one  by  Judge  Cooley,  of 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  and  af- 
terwards United  States  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner.  He  says: 
"  Some  of  the  great  and  wealthy  cor- 
porations actually  have  greater  influ- 
ence in  this  country  at  large,  and  upon 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  than  the 
States  to  which  they  owe  their  corpo- 
rate existence." 

Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  the  lead- 
ing expert  for  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission,  described  the  same 
condition  of  affairs,  as  follows :  * 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  rumor  and  almost 
of  common  belief  that  the  railroads  and 
the  large  industrial  combinations  are 
able  to  influence  to  a  material  extent 
the  acts  of  our  legislatures  and  even 
the  decisions  of  our  courts.  This  in- 
fluence is  thought  by  many  to  consti- 
tute their  chief  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  our  institutions  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country." 

The  following  statement  by  John 
Graham  Brooks,  President  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,! 
is  also  worthy  of  profound  considera- 
tion.   He  says: 

"  No  lackey  was  ever  more  subser- 
vient to  his  master  than  Pennsylvania 
to  its  railroads,  or  than  the  State  of 
California  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
These  corporations  have  owned  the 
States,  as  the  landlords  in  England 
owned  the  rotten  boroughs  before  the 
reform.  If  a  few  of  the  largest  bus- 
inesses of  Pennsylvania  —  transporta- 
tion, oil,  iron  and  mining  —  were 
grouped  together,  and  their  history 
faithfully  told,  we  should  know  the 
origin  and  character  of  a  large  part 
of  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  history 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in 
New  Hampshire  would  be  at  the  same 
time  the  mere  record  of  much   con- 


•  The  Tnut  PraHtm,  p.  190. 
t  Tk4  Social  Unrgrt,  pp.  47-57. 


temporary  politics  in  that  State.  Very 
nearly  all  that  this  railroad  wanted  has 
been  recorded  politically  as  the  will  of 
the  people.  Very  little  of  what  the 
people  wanted  has  been  so  recorded, 
if  the  demands  were  thought  to  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  this  corpor- 
ation. The  great  business  thus  not  only 
sets  its  stamp  on  politics,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  its  creator  and  controller.** 

Quotations  of  this  sort  might  be 
multiplied  almost  without  limit,  but 
it  would  serve  no  particular  purpose 
to  multiply  these  descriptions  of  this 
diseased  condition  of  our  political  and 
industrial  life,  about  the  existence  of 
which  there  long  has  been  no  dispute 
among  intelligent  people.  That  rail- 
way influence  has  been  the  dominant 
factor  in  both  State  and  national  polit- 
ical life  in  the  United  States  for  half 
a  century,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  established  as  to  occasion 
little  remark  on  the  part  of  anybody 
except  a  few  "  professional  reformers," 
"  agitators  "  and  other  "  disturbers  of 
business  conditions."  Among  the 
"better  elements  of  society,"  this 
pathological  condition  of  affairs  long 
has  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  basic 
facts  of  the  business  and  political 
world,  as  something  not  to  be  caviled 
at,  or  to  grow  hysterical  over,  but 
rather  where  occasion  offers,  to  be 
taken  advantage  of.  While  in  univer- 
sity circles,  the  attitude  of  calm  and 
graceful  acquiesence  in  a  state  of 
affairs  come  to  be  recognized  as  inev- 
itable, is  not  as  common  as  it  once 
was,  yet  many  "  eminent "  professors, 
like  certain  equally  and  similarly 
"  eminent "  politicians  and  publicists, 
still  seem  content  merely  to  scrutinize 
and  analyze  existing  conditions,  while 
leaving  it  to  the  "  muck  rakers,"  "  re- 
formers "  and  "  fanatics  "  of  the  coun- 
try to  indulge  in  that  coarse  and  vul- 
gar form  of  "cheap  clap-trap,"  in 
which  bribery,  corruption,  political 
treachery  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  tlie  base  pur- 
poses of  a  clique  of  financial  pirates, 
are  spoken  of  by  their  real  names. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  at  present  there   is   less 
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corruption  in  connection  with  Amer- 
ican railways  than  there  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
But  while  congratulating  ourselves  on 
this  improvement  let  us  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  due  to  any 
noticeable  changes  in  the  desires  and 
ideals  of  railway  manipulators  and 
managers,  but  rather  to  certain  irre- 
sistible movements  of  public  opinion, 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  press,  as  well  as  of 
politicians,  State  and  national. 

As  long  as  the  moral  and  legal  pres- 
»sure,  now  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  railways,  can  be  kept  up,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  ground  thus  far 
gained  can  be  held,  but  the  moment  a 
pound  of  that  pressure  is  removed,  we 
may  expect  to  witness  a  sudden  moral 
collapse  on  the  part  of  all  those  finan- 
ciers who  so  long  and  so  profitably 
in  the  past  have  plundered  the  public 
and  debauched  its  representatives. 

Conclusions. 

It  thus  becomes  luminously  clear, 
that  during  the  past  half  century  there 
has  been  incomparably  more  corrup- 
tion, graft,  and  commercial  and  politi- 
cal treachery  in  connection  with  cor- 
poration railways  than  in  connection 
with  those  which  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  public.  A  detailed  explan- 
ation of  the  causes  of  this  state  of 
affairs  would  require  more  space  than 
I  am  at  liberty  to  give  to  this  inter- 
esting and  odorous  branch  of  the  rail- 
way problem,  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  suggest  very  briefly 
two  or  three  of  the  elements  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  such  an  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  result  of 
the  railway  monopoly,  generally  en- 
joyed by  a  government  system,  the 
temptation  to  grant  discriminations  in 
order  to  secure  traffic  from  competing 
roads  is  entirely  removed.  The 
French  government,  by  granting  such 
a  monopoly  to  each  of  its  large  rail- 
way companies,  in  its  special  section 
or  sphere  of  influence,  has  eliminated 
a  large  part  of  this  fruitful  source  of 
commercial    tyranny    and    corruption. 


As  one  after  another  the  railways  of 
France  are  purchased  by  the  nation 
and  united  under  one  state  manage- 
ment, this  gradual  elimination  of 
everything  savoring  of  favoritism  or 
discrimination  will  be  continued,  until, 
with  the  completion  of  the  process  of 
railway  nationalization,  this  particular 
form  of  wholesale  railway  dishonesty 
will  have  reached  the  vanishing  point. 

Another  consideration  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  is  the  fact  that  two 
other  colossal  evils  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, commonly  known  as  railway 
stock  watering  and  stock  manipula- 
tion, must  necessarily  disappear  with 
the  advent  of  a  governmental  r6gime> 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  motives 
for  their  continuance  will  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

While  doubtless  there  would  remain 
the  possibility  of  political  manipula- 
tion and  sectional  "  log  rolling,"  such 
as  Mr.  Hugo  Meyer  dwells  upon  with 
such  exaggerated  emphasis  in  his 
Governmental  Regulation  of  Railroad 
Rates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
evil  would  be  infinitely  less  dangerpus 
and  degrading  than  is  the  practice  by 
our  railways  of  their  present  methods 
of  highly  systematized  and  scien- 
tifically developed  political  corruption. 

Unquestionably,  the  opportunity 
still  would  remain  also  for  individual 
railway  employees  and  officials  to 
graft  secretly  on  a  homeopathic  scale, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  even 
this  form  of  corruption  soon  would 
become  very  much  less  common  than 
it  is  under  our  present  system.  When 
conductors,  baggage  masters  and  other 
railway  employees  and  officials  know, 
as  at  present,  that  a  number  of  their 
superiors,  —  directors,  presidents  and 
owners,  —  are  surreptitiously  and  dis- 
honestly pocketing  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  every  favorable 
opportunity,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  of  them  become  morally  con- 
fused and  demoralized,  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  endeavor  to  "knock 
down"  a  few  dollars?  And  is  it  not 
highly  probable  that,  if  a  new  r6gime 
should  be  ushered  in,  which  guaran- 
teed a  "  square  deal  "  to  every  one,  — 
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if  honesty,  as  well  as  efficiency,  were 
recognized  as  necessary  characteristics 
of  officials  big  and  little,  —  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  entire  personnel 
would  surely,  even  if  slowly,  become 
imbued  with  this  new  spirit,  and 
finally  learn  to  serve  the  public  assid- 
uously and  conscientiously? 

The  great  and  fundamental  weak- 
ness which  apparently  is  inherent  in 
all  methods  of  State  regulation  or  con- 
trol of  private  railways,  can  be  under- 
stood perhaps  by  means  of  an  analogy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  the 
early  days,  many  of  our  border  towns 
found  that  the  best,  and  sometimes 
the  only  way  to  preserve  order,  was 
to  elect  as  town-marshal  the  most  skil- 
ful and  the  most  feared  among  their 
"  bad  men."  Frequently,  these  "  bad 
men  "  were  simply  courageous,  power- 
ful individuals,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
any  recognized  governmental  author- 
ity, administered  a  crude  approxima- 
tion to  justice  on  their  own  account. 
Afterwards,  when  honored  by  the 
community  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  a  higher  judicial  code,  they 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  and 
sometimes  with  heroism. 

In  like  manner,  the  experience  of 
continental  Europe  goes  to  show  that 
the  best  way  to  provide  a  country 
with  a  "  square  deal "  in  the  matter 
of  railway  transportation,  is  to  secure 
as  public  servants  some  of  the  most 


capable  railway  organizers  and  man- 
agers in  the  country.  But  such  men 
cannot  be  had  for  the  utterly  insig- 
nificant salaries  paid  to  "  inspectors." 
More  than  that,  no  really  first-class 
man  of  this  particular  psychological  type, 
except  when  impelled  by  a  peculiarly 
powerful  sense  of  duty,  would  be  will- 
ing, at  any  price,  to  strip  his  life  of 
the  zest  and  exhilaration  of  positive 
constructive  eflPort,  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a  mere  critic  supervisor  or  moral 
mentor  —  to  spend  his  existence  keep- 
ing tab  on  the  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  more 
virile  creative  activities  of  normal  man. ' 
The  first  demand  of  a  powerful,  spon- 
taneous and  positive  nature  is  the  de- 
mand for  an  opportunity  to  act,  to 
achieve,  to  give  free  and  vital  expres- 
sion to  the  unknow^n  forces,  the  untried 
powers  that  surge  and  press  from 
within. 

Hence,  in  order  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  the  aggressive  and  constructive 
master  minds  of  the  railway  world, 
most  European  countries  have  found 
it  necessary  for  the  government  to  pur- 
chase the  railways  and  en|^age  these 
men  to  run  them  in  the  mterest  of 
the  whole  nation.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  almost  every  instance,  such 
managers  have  proved  as  faithful  to 
their  new  master,  the  public,  as  they 
had  been  to  their  old  masters  —  the 
stockholders  and  stock  manipulators. 


BURNS  THE   DEMOCRAT 

By  C.  a.  G.  JACKSON 


LIBERTY,  independence,  the 
real  spirit  of  Democracy,  were 
in  the  air  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  profoundly  influencing  men's 
thoughts,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution  that  overturned 
old  ideas  of  caste  and  privilege,  and 
the  American  Revolution  that,  over- 
throwing old  forms  of  government, 
made  the  ideals  of  our  British  fore- 
fathers an  accomplished  fact.  There 
had   always  been   a  strong  undercur- 


rent of  independence  among  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  it  is  small  matter  for 
surprise  that  amid  the  broader  in- 
fluences of  the  new  world  their  de- 
scendants should  have  developed  that 
spirit  to  the  full. 

France  and  America  had  their  writ- 
ers and  orators,  their  statesmen,  phil- 
osophers and  warriors,  whose  names 
will  always  be  associated  with  one  of 
the  great  forward  movements  of  hu- 
manity.   They  achieved  greatness  be- 
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cause  the  opportunity  came  to  them  to 
be  actors  in  tremendous  times,  because 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  move- 
ment and  felt  the  thrill  of  the  mighty 
impulse  that  was  influencing  the 
world. 

The  Scotch  farmer,  who  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  sent  a  gift  of  captured 
cannon  to  the  French  Revolutionists, 
who  toasted  Washington  as  a  better 
man  than  Pitt,  and  who  came  into 
disfavor  with  his  government  because 
he  entertained  and  declared  senti- 
ments that  were  deemed  almost  trea- 
sonable, was  denied  any  participation 
in  these  great  occasions,  any  associa- 
tion with  the  great  men  with  whom 
he  fully  S3rmpathized.  Yet,  whil^  their 
names  are  connected  in  history  with 
specific  events  and  accomplishments, 
he  became  the  recognized  mouthpiece 
for  the  deep  sentiments  that  have  in 
all  times  animated  men  to  achieve 
great  deeds  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  He  urged  the  rights  of  man 
as  strongly  as  Paine;  he  believed  in 
independence  as  firmly  as  Henry. 
Generations  yet  unborn  will  find  m 
his  words  as  great  inspiration  as  in 
the  deeds  of  any  of  the  leaders  of 
that  time,  for  his  glowing  words  ex- 
press the  fundamental  ideas  that  ani- 
mate men  to  attempt  great  things  for 
their  kind. 

Born  in  an  inferior  station  in  life, 
suffering  from  poverty  most  of  the 
time,  in  spite  of  his  recognized  abil- 
ities, never  admitted  to  real  associa- 
tion with  the  upper  classes,  Burns 
never  fawned  or  truckled.  For  him- 
self and  his  class  he  resented  the 
claims  of  superiority  based  on  birth 
and  wealth  and  stated  his  resentment 
in  words  that  still  burn  and  sting. 

"If    Fm    designed   yon    lordling's    slave, 

By  nature's   law   designed. 
Why  was   an   independent  wish 

E'er   planted   in    my   mind? 
If  not,   why  am   I   subject   to 

His    cruelty    and    scorn? 
Or  why  has   man   the  will   and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn?" 

"Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha   struts,   and   stares,   and   a'   that; 
Though    thousands    worship    ^»    his    word, 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  thii  * 


He  was  not  content,  however,  to 
castigate  those  of  higher  rank  and  to 
puncture  their  pretensions,  but  held 
out  a  hope  to  those  of  his  own  class: 

"What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray  and  a'  that? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that! 
For   a'   that   a'   that. 

Their  tinsel  show  and  a'  that, 
The  honest  man  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that!" 

And  then  follows  that  expression  of 
hope  binding  many  despairing  hearts 
to-day : 

"That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brithers  be   for  a'  that" 

Burns'  democracy,  his  sympathy, 
was  broad  and  all-inclusive.  The  uni- 
verse was  to  him  a  democracy.  Read 
his  lines  to  a  mouse: 

"I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union." 

He  was  the  "poor  earth-born  com- 
panion and  fellow  mortal"  of  the 
mouse,  the  friend  and  sympathizer  of 
the  wretched,  more  than  the  contemner 
of  rank  and  privilege. 

His  love  and  charity  and  sympathy 
lay  deep  in  his  heart.  His  love  for 
animals  was  not  the  careless  affection 
of  most  humans  for  a  pet.  There  was 
a  real  fellowship  in  the  feeling  with 
which  he  wrote  of  poor  Mailie  or  the 
auld  farmer's  salutation  to  his  mare. 
He  lamented  the  wounded  hare,  the 
cattle  out  in  the  storm,  the  birds  shiv- 
ering in  the  blast;  he  even  hoped  that 
"Auld  Nickie  Ben"  might  "tak  a 
toocht  an'  men',"  for: 

"I'm   wae   to   think   upon  yon   den 
E'en   for  your  sake." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  he  who 
mourned  the  daisy's  fate  should  in  his 
intercourse  with  mankind  have  enter- 
tained the  kindliest  sympathy  for  the 
lowly  and  afflicted,  that  he  should 
have  resented  the  claims  of  caste  and 
privilege,  and  that,  holding  such  ideas, 
he  should  have  voiced  in  enduring 
words   the   eternal   ideas   of   indepen- 
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dence  and  democracy.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  he  did  so,  but  that,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Scotland,  far  removed  from 
the  strife  that  was  agitating  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  a  land  of  rigid 
theology  and  uncompromising  ideas, 
there  should  have  developed  a  nature 
to  cherish  these  ideals  so  deeply. 

Burns  was  a  thorough  non-conform- 
ist. He  was  1  deeply  religious  man, 
but  he  directed  against  the  church,  not 
against  religion,  some  of  the  most 
scathing  satire  ever  penned.  He  was 
a  Jacobite,  for  it  ran  in  the  blood,  but 
the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  owes  as 
much  to  the  author  of  "Scots  Wha 
Hae  Wi'  Wallace  Bled"  as  to  any  one 
man.  He  was  the  intellectual  equal 
of  any  of  the  men  of  his  time  and 
would  not  submit  without  a  protest 
to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  that,  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  equality  and 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  no  writer 
has  ever  phrased  more  strongly  the 
complaints  and  aspirations  of  the  hum- 
ble than  he.  He  did  not  assume  to 
be  the  teacher  of  a  new  system  of 
philosophy,  he  wrote  no  treatises  on 
political  economy,  he  had  little  to  do 
with  politics.  He  simply  poured  forth 
the  strong  emotions  of  his  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his 
thrilling  words  made  the  world  listen. 

"Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress; 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss ! " 
"  Awa  ye  selfish,  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  havins,  sense  an'  grace, 
Ev'n  love  an'   friendship   should  give  place 

To  catch  the  plack! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 

"  But  ye   whom   social   pleasure   charms, 
Whose    heart   the    tide    of    kindness    warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms 

Each   aid   the   others, 
Come   to   my   bowl,    come   to   my   arms, 

My    friends   and   brothers." 

"But  why  should  ae  man   better   fare. 
And   a'   men    brithers  ? " 

"  Descend,   ye   chilly,   smothering   snows ! 
Not    all    your   rage,   as   now,    united,    shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 
Than  heaven-illumined  man  on  brother  man 
bestows. 


"  How  pampered  Luxury,  Flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite   empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks   o'er   proud   property   extended    wide 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind. 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser   substance,   unrefined. 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus 
vile,  below." 

"And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?   a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied    in    arts    of    hell,    in    wickedness 
refined." 

"A  few  seem  favorites  of  fate, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest; 
Yet   think   not   all   the   rich   and   great 

Are   likewise   truly   blest. 

9  «  «  «  « 

"  Many    and    sharp    the    numerous    ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame! 
More    pointed    still    we    make    ourselves. 

Regret,    remorse   and   shame! 
And    man    whose    heaven-erected    face 

The   smiles   of   love   adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes   countless   thousands    mourn! 

"  See  yonder   poor,   o'erlabored   wight. 

So  abject,   mean  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

10  give  him  leave  to  toil; 
And   see   the   lordly   fellow   worm 

The    poor    petition    spurn. 
Unmindful   though   a   weeping   wife 

And    helpless   offspring   mourn." 

"I've   noticed   on   our   Laird's   court   day 
An'   mony   times   my   heart's   been   wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash. 
How   they  maun   thole  a   factor's   snash; 
He'll   stamp  and  threaten,   curse  and  swear. 
He'll    apprehend    them,    poind    their    gear; 
While   they   maun   stand    wi'   aspect   humble 
An'  hear  it  a'   an'   fear  an'   tremble." 

"But   deep   this   truth    impressed   my   mind 

Thro'  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The   most   resembles   God." 

Though  often  he  sharply  criticises 
those  of  high  estate  and  unsparingly 
points  out  their  faults,  he  is  far  re- 
moved from  envy. 

"While   frosty  winds   blaw   in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folks'  gift 
That  live  sae  bien  an'  snug. 
I  rent  less  and  want  less 

Their  roomy  fireside, 
But  hanker  and  canker 
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To  see  their  cursed  pride. 
It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  keep  at  times  frae  being  sour 
To  see  how  things  are  shared; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant. 
An'  ken  no  how  to  wair't 

*       *        *       *       *        * 

*^A11    hail,   ye   tender    feelings    dear! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  tender  tear, 

The   sympathetic  glowl 
Long  since,   this   world's  thorny  ways 
Had  numbered   out   my   weary   days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! " 

What  the  world  needs  for  its  regen- 
eration is  just  what  Burns  preached, 
— kindness,  sympathy,  forbearance. 
It  is  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  new 
scheme  of  government  or  regulation  of 
industry  or  system  of  religion.  The 
most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  of 
these  is  that  they  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  such  qual- 
ities. Reformation  along  any  line  is 
not  so  much  an  attempt  to  make  the 
world  better  as  to  give  mankind  a 
chance  to  be  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  merits  of  the  Scottish  poet 
that  he  found  the  universal  things  in 


the  experiences  of  the  little  villages 
in  which  his  life  was  passed,  that  he 
had  an  unerring  instinct  for  funda- 
mentals. So  we  find  him  stating  as  a 
part  of  his  philosophy: 

"It's  no  in   titles   nor  in   rank; 

It's    no    in    wealth    like    Lon'on    bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 
It's   no   in   making   muckle   mair, 
It's   no   in   books,    it's    no   in   lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest; 
If    happiness   hae    not   her   seat 

And  center  in  the  breast, 
We   may   be   wise   or   rich   or   great. 
But  never  can  be  blest: 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could   nuike  us   happy  lang; 
The   heart's   aye  *the   part   aye 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang." 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
you."  All  the  work  of  all  the  reform- 
ers in  Christendom  can  do  no  more 
than  afford  a  chance  for  what  is  in  a 
man  to  develop.  The  great  Nazarene 
had  no  scheme  "for  a  church  organiza- 
tion or  a  formal  religion.  He  taught 
the  message  of  the  heart  and  he  has 
had  no  better  interpreter  than  Robert 
Burns. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
GERMANY 

By  a.  N.  HOLCOMBE 


SIXTY  years  have  passed  since  the 
collapse  of  the  German  democracy 
at  Frankfort,  In  1848,  the  hour, 
for  which  all  patriotic  Germans  dur- 
ing half  a  century  had  ardently  longed, 
came  at  last.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
met  at  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  took 
up  the  cherished  task  of  framing  a 
democratic  constitution  for  United 
Germany.  But  in  vain.  The  golden 
opportunity  slipped  from  their  grasp. 
The  older  generation  of  leaders,  men 
like  the  venerable  poet,  Arndt,  and  the 
athletic  schoolmaster,  Jahn,  withdrew 
to  their  homes,  to  ^ie  of  broken  hearts. 
The  younger  generation,  Carl  Schurz, 


Franz  Sigel,  and  the  rest,  fled  from 
their  native  land  to  America,  to  find  a 
new  and  broader  field  for  their  aspir- 
ations in  the  rising  young  Democracy 
of  the  West. 

To  the  fond  hopes  of  a  united  demo- 
cratic Germany  succeeded  the  dreary 
actuality  of  an  ungainly  array  of  jeal- 
ous monarchs  and  petty  princelets.  To 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  National 
Constitution  of  1848  succeeded  the  plu- 
tocratic suffrage  of  the  Prussian  con- 
stitution of  1850.  To  the  beautiful 
dream  of  a  people  succeeded  the  reso- 
lute purpose  of  a  Bismarck. 

For  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  resolute 
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purpose  of  a  Bismarck  were  more  in- 
compatible with  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy than  either  the  plutocratic  Prus- 
sian suffrage  or  the  jealous  and  petty 
local  despots.  When  the  Prussian 
legislature  refused  to  sanction  the  tax- 
es which  Bismarck  desired,  he  spent 
the  money  without  its  sanction.  And 
when  he  was  accordingly  denounced  as 
a  tyrant,  he  made  his  famous  reply: 
"Prussia's  kingship,'*  he  said,  "has  not 
yet  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is  not  yet 
ripe  enough  to  form  a  purely  ornamen- 
tal trimming  of  your  constitutional 
structure,  not  yet  ready  to  be  inserted 
as  a  dead  piece  of  machinery  in  the 
mechanism  of  parliamentary  rule." 
And  again,  "Germany  does  not  look  to 
Prussia's  liberalism,  but  to  her  power. 
.  .  .  The  great  questions  of  the  day  are 
not  decided  by  speeches  and  majority 
votes, — therein  lay  the  weakness  of 
1848  and  1849,— but  by  blood  and  iron." 
And  by  blood  and  iron  German  unity 
was  achieved  in  1871. 

German  unity  was  achieved,  but  not 
German  Democracy.  True,  universal 
suffrage  was  established  in  the  new 
Empire,  but  the  plutocratic  suffrage 
remained  in  the  separate  states.  In 
Prussia,  especially,  the  dominant  pow- 
er in  the  new  Empire,  the  forces  of 
reaction  had  taken  the  helm  after  forty- 
eight,  and  kept  it  after  seventy-one. 
According  to  the  law,  the  German  Em- 
peror, like  the  Prussian  King,  ruled  by 
the  grace  of  God.  In  fact,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  who  was  the  Prussian  Bis- 
marck, ruled  by  the  grace  of  William 
the  First.  And  the  masterful  Bismarck 
once  in  the  saddle,  quickly  learned  to 
ride.  The  Liberals  of  seventy-one  may 
have  shared  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  Liberals  of  forty-eight.  They 
certainly  did  not  share  their  opportu- 
nity. 

Since  1871,  the  founders  of  the  Em- 
pire have  been  removed  from  the  stage. 
A  new  generation  has  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  mantle  of  power, 
cut  for  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  Bis- 
marck, has  descended  upon  less  uncom- 
mon clay.  The  second  William,  eager 
to  play  the  part  himself  that  his  hum- 
bler grandfather  cheerfully  assigned  to 


a  subject,  soon  found  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  his  own  house.  Emperor  by 
the  grace  of  God,  he  could  rule  only  by 
the  leave  of  man.  A  year  ago  (Novem- 
ber, 1908)  a  chance  crisis  caused  him 
publicly  to  attest  what  all  men  had 
long  known.  And  along  with  the  bow- 
ing down  of  the  masterful  Emperor  be- 
fore the  will  of  Parliament,  went  the 
bowing  down  of  his  man,  the  Chancel- 
lor. 

The  celebrated  events,  which  follow- 
ed the  publication  of  the  DaUy  Tekgraph 
revelations,  constitute  a  landmark  in 
the  growth  of  democracy  in  Germany. 
The  plutocratic  suffrage  has  not  yet 
been  abolished  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  Chancellor  has  not  yet 
been  made  regularly  responsible  to 
Parliament.  The  Emperor  still  rules 
nominally  by  the  grace  of  God.  But 
the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Parliament  all  know,  that  hereafter 
the  latter's  will,  if  it  chooses,  must  pre- 
vail. And  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

During  the  long  interval  between 
1871  and  1908,  there  were  other  gains 
for  Democracy  besides  the  subjugation 
of  the  will  of  the  Emperor  to  the  will 
of  Parliament.  German  civil  and  ad- 
minstrative  law  has  been  developed, 
and  the  citizen  made  more  secure 
against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  pow- 
er by  those  in  authority.  Liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  association,  have  been 
extended.  For  a  time,  to  be  sure  (1878- 
1890),  the  exceptional  laws  against  the 
Socialists  made  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
seem  uncertain  indeed.  Fortunately 
these  laws  failed  to  effect  their  object. 
The  policy  of  repression  could  not  but 
fail,  when  applied  to  an  intelligent  and 
high-spirited  people.  Since  1890,  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  have  several  times 
been  threatened,  notably  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  against  the  trade- 
unions  during  the  latter  nineties.  But 
they  have  never  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed. Now  by  the  recent  law  of  1908, 
the  rights  of  public  meeting  and  of  as- 
sociation, far  removed  though  they  are 
from  Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen,  are  placed  upon  a 
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securer  basis  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire. 

Far  more  striking,  however,  than  the 
development  of  personal  rights  in  Ger- 
many is  the  growth  of  the  political 
party  that  aims  at  the  further  ex- 
tension of  both  personal  and  polit- 
ical rights.  The  old  liberal  party 
of  forty-eight  was  destroyed.  The 
new  liberal  party  of  seventy-one 
failed  to  assert  itself  as  the  defender  of 
the  true  democratic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire,  the  cause  of 
democracy  appeared  to  be  languishing. 
The  war-indemnity  of  over  a  billion 
dollars,  which  the  Germans  exacted 
from  their  defeated  foe  after  the  con- 
test with  France  in  1870-71,  brought 
with  it  a  wave  of  commercialism,  which 
swept  over  the  land,  threatening  to 
sweep  away  all  the  cherished  ideals  of 
a  less  prosperous  age.  None  of  the 
parties  in  Parliament  seemed  able  to 
withstand  the  insidious  temptations  of 
sudden  national  prosperity.  A  few 
sturdy  leaders,  such  as  the  Court 
Preacher  Stocker  and  the  University 
Professor  Adolf  Wagner,  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  stem  the  tide.  Their  idealistic 
party  was  still-born.  Later,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  a  handful  of  survivors 
of  the  old  school  of  liberalism,  led  by 
Friedrich  Naumann  and  Theodor 
Barth,  tried  to  resuscitate  the  defunct 
party  of  their  youth.    They  too  failed. 

Meanwhile  a  new  party,  destined  to 
relight  the  torch  of  liberty,  dropped  in 
despair  by  the  men  of  forty-eight,  had 
been  born,  had  lived  through  its  youth- 
ful growing  pains,  and  now  at  the  pres- 
ent day  stands  ready  to  lead  the  fight 
for  democracy  in  Germany.  This  party 
is  the  party  of  the  Social  Democracy. 

The  Social  Democratic  party  had  its 
origin  in  two  distinct  movements  of 
protest  against  the  impotence  of  unor- 
ganized and  unrepresented  labor  over 
its  economic  destiny.  One  was  the 
Universal  German  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation, founded  by  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle  in  1863.  The  other  was  the  Ger- 
man branch  of  the  International,  found- 
ed at  about  the  same  time  by  a  coterie 
of  social  revolutionists,  at  the  head  of 
whom   was   Karl   Marx.     These   two 


separate  movements  coalesced  in  1875, 
and  from  that  time  have  remained  one 
and  indivisible.  The  Bismarckian  pol- 
icy was  to  tolerate  the  efforts  of  the 
working  classes  to  improve  their  lot  by 
collective  action  until  those  efforts 
appeared  on  the  point  of  becoming  im- 
portant. It  was  not  in  the  Bismarckian 
scheme  of  things  that  the  working 
classes  should  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  direction  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Empire.  Under  the  code  of  blood 
and  iron,  the  working  classes  were  ex- 
pected not  to  command,  but  to  obey. 

Hence  (1878)  the  occasion  of  two 
mad  attempts  of  irresponsible  fanatics 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor  was  seized 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  alto- 
gether the  independent  political  move- 
ment of  the  working  classes.  The  ex- 
ceptional legislation  against  the  Social 
Democracy  drove  the  party-leaders 
from  the  country,  destroyed  the  party- 
press,  and  greatly  reduced  the  party- 
vote,  but  it  could  not  suppress  the  men- 
tal activity  of  workingmen  as  individ- 
uals. Bismarck  was  astute  enough  to 
understand  the  limitations  of  a  policy 
of  repression.  In  1881,  he  issued  the 
famous  message  in  which,  he  laid  down 
his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  independent  working 
class  movement  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  intended  so  to  ameliorate 
the  economic  condition  of  the  wage- 
earners  as  to  remove  the  causes  of  their 
discontent.  In  accordance  with  this 
program,  the  great  system  of  imperial 
workingmen's  insurance  was  built  up. 
But  Bismarck  had  reckoned  without 
his  host.  What  the  German  working 
classes  wanted  was  not  simply  liberty 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  state  in  which  much 
might  be  done  for  them  but  nothing 
by  them,  but  liberty  to  take  part  in  the 
shaping  of  their  own  destinies.  The 
lapse  of  the  exceptional  legislation 
against  the  Social  Democracy  in  1890 
was  followed  by  an  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  Social  Democratic  party. 

The  further  growth  and  present  posi- 
tion of  the  party  are  best  disclosed  by 
the  vote  for  its  candidates  at  the  par- 
liamentary elections  under  the  Empire. 
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Year 

1871 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1881 
1884 
1887 
1890 
1893 
1898 
1903 
1907 


PopuUr  vote  (in 
thousands) 

113 

350 

493 

437 

311 

549 

763 
1427 
1780 
2113 
3010 
3259 


Per  cent  of       No.  of  Re- 
al! votes        presentatives 


2.91 

6.76 

9.13 

7.59 

6.12 

9.71 

10.12 

19.75 

23.21 

27.24 

31.71 

28.76 


presentatives 
(Whole  No.  397) 


2 
9 

12 
9 
12 
24 
11 
35 
44 
56 
81 
43 


The  full  significance  of  these  figures 
is  apparent  only  when  one  considers 
the  extraordinary  subdivision  of  parties 
in  Germany.  The  rate  of  growth  has 
been  rapid,  (and  except  for  the  period 
immediately  following  the  enactment 
of  the  exceptional  laws),  regular,  until 
the  last  election.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  growth  of  the  Social  Democracy 
there  has  gone  a  transformation  in  its 
program  and  tactics.  At  first,  it  was  a 
small  party  of  social  malcontents.  Its 
leaders  were  so  disaffected  with  the 
policies  and  methods  of  the  ruling 
classes  that  they  assumed  an  attitude 
of  irreconcilable  and  unconditional  op- 
position. They  bluntly  declared  that 
they  took  part  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment only  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing it.  Their  avowed  aim  was  an 
ultimate  social  revolution,  the  first 
step  in  which  must  be  the  annihilation 
of  the  existing  ruling  classes.  They 
did  not  commit  the  folly  of  preaching 
an  immediate  resort  to  violence,  but 
their  attitude  was  so  uncompromising 
as  to  prevent  their  being  anything 
more  than  a  party  of  protest.  This 
period  lasted  from  1871  to  1890. 

Then  came  the  lapse  of  the  excep- 
tional legislation  of  1878,  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  party.  The  Erfurter 
program  of  1891  reiterated  the  state- 
ment of  party  principles,  to  which  the 
international  revolutionary  Socialism 
of  Karl  Marx  gave  the  tone.  But 
forces  were  at  work,  tending  to  burst 
the  rigid  bonds  which  had  restrained 
the  Social  Democracy  from  playing 
anything  more  than  the  role  of  the  im- 
practical doctrinaire.  Men  of  more 
moderate  views  were  being  forced  to 


available 

revision- 

Before 

the    So- 


choose  between  Revolution  and  Re- 
action; and  more  frequently  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  they  chose  the  for- 
mer. Thus,  as  the  party  grew,  it  grew 
by  the  accretion  of  less  and  less  un- 
compromising elements.  Also,  its 
growth  brought  with  it  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsiblity  for  its  conduct. 

Gradually  there  began  to  be  heard 
the  voices  of  those  who  wished  to  put 
by  the  more  impracticable  aims  of  the 
party  in  order  to  concentrate  their 
forces  on  the  attainable.  Social  Dem- 
ocrats began  to  talk  about  a  "fighting 
platform."  The  "fighting  platform" 
tended  to  be  separated  more  and  more 
from  the  "ultimate  ideals."  The  more 
visionary  economic  demands  of  ortho- 
dox Marxism  were  pushed  into  the 
background,  and  the  more 
political  demands  of  the 
ists  carried  to  the  front 
the  end  of  the  century 
cial  Democratic  "fighting  platform" 
was  reduced  to  ten  planks,  seven  of 
which  were  purely  political.  Of  these 
seven,  six  are  matters-of-course  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  seventh, 
women's  suffrage,  is  not  one  calculated 
to  cause  alarm  to  those  lovers  of  liberty 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  socialists' 
state  of  the  future.  In  1903  many  a 
moderate  German  of  democratic  sym- 
pathies voted  for  the  first  time  for  a 
Socialist  candidate  rather  than  support 
the  unpalatable  policies  of  the  so-called 
parties  of  law  and  order. 

At  the  last  election  the  Social  Demo- 
crats once  more  registered  an  absolute 
gain  in  popular  votes,  but  relatively  to 
the  whole  vote  cast  they  failed  to  hold 
their  ground,  and  their  representation 
in  Parliament  was  cut  nearly  in  two. 
The  full  significance  of  these  figures  is 
apparent  after  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  parties  in  contemporary  Ger- 
man politics.  The  distribution  of  votes 
and  seats  between  the  various  parties* 
at  the  two  most  recent  elections  was  as 
follows : 


*  The  German  party  names  are  translated  literally.  The 
significance  of  such  terms  as  Liberal.  PopoUst,  etc,  is,  of 
course,  only  relative,  and  is  not  af  all  toe  same  to  a  German 
as  to  an  American. 
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(in 
Conservatives 

Votes 
thousands)  (In 
1903        1907 
949       1060 

Seats 
Parliament) 
1903    1907 
54      62 

Free  Conservatives 

334 

472 

21 

24 

National  Liberals 

1316 

1637 

51 

55 

Progressive  Union 

243 

359 

9 

14 

Progressive  People's 
Party                         538 

736 

21 

27 

German  Populists 

91 

139 

6 

7 

Anti-Semites 

245 

248 

11 

16 

Center 

1875 

2180 

100 

104 

Guelphs 

94 

78 

6 

1 

Alsatians 

102 

104 

9 

8 

Danes 

15 

15 

1 

1 

Poles 

348 

454 

16 

20 

Social  Democrats 

3011 

3259 

81 

43 

Miscellaneous* 

334 

521 

11 

15 

9495    1U62         397    397 

Both  in  1903  and  in  1907  the  Social 
Democracy  was  by  far  the  strongest 
party  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote. 
The  parliamentary  representation  of 
the  Social  Democracy,  however,  is 
much  less  proportionately  to  its  num- 
bers than  is  that  of  the  other  parties. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  peculiarity  are 
the  obsolete  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
toral districts  and  the  concentration  of 
a  number  of  the  other  parties  against 
the  Social  Democrats.  The  electoral 
districts  have  not  been  re-arranged 
since  1871,  although  during  the  last 
forty  years  the  growth  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial center  in  which  the  Social 
Democracy  finds  the  bulk  of  its  fol- 
lowing has  been  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  policy  of  concentration 
against  the  Social  Democracy  was  the 
leading  feature  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  Prince  von  Biilow,  and  merits  from 
its  importance  further  consideration. 

Under  the  German  system  of  govern- 
ment a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  important  have  been 
the  masterful  disposition  of  the  first 
Imperial  Chancellor  together  with  pe- 
culiar nature  of  party  questions  in  Ger- 
many, have  produced  a  remarkable 
subdivision  of  parties  into  relatively 
small  groups,  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  divisions  of  divers  degrees 

*Moetly  Agrariane. 


of  intensity.  The  three  non-German 
peoples  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire,  the  Alsatians,  Danes,  and  es- 
pecially the  Poles,  have  not  yet  been 
reconciled  to  their  absorption  into  the 
overwhelming  body  of  Germans.  The 
Catholics,  represented  by  the  so-called 
party  of  the  Center,  have  not  yet  been 
reconciled  to  the  attitude  of  the  Imper- 
ial Government  towards  the  Church. 
The  numerous  other  parties,  though 
possessing  a  mutual  bond  in  a  com- 
mon loyalty  to  the  fruits  of  Bismarck's 
handiwork,  are  repelled  from  one  an- 
other by  conflicting  economic  in- 
terests. The  Conservatives  and  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  groups  rep- 
resent the  large  land-holders  and 
agrarians  generally.  The  National 
Liberals,  and  the  several  shades  -of 
Progressives  and  Populists,  represent 
the  urban  classes,  both  the  large  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  and  the  small 
shopkeepers  and  clerks,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  members  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. Some  of  these  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Conservatives  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  change  in  matters  political. 
Others  are  more  sanguine,  and  sympa- 
thize strongly  with  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  Social  Democracy, 
though  alienated  by  the  uncompromis- 
ing tone  adopted  in  the  past  by  the 
Social   Democratic  leaders. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  working  ma- 
jority in  Parliament  against  the  uncon- 
certed  but  extremely  disconcerting  op- 
position of  the  national  parties,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
Billow  attempted  to  weld  the  discor- 
dant groups  of  Conservatives,  Liberals, 
and  Progressives,  into  one  coherent 
party,  the  so-called  Block.  In  this 
policy,  he  was  tolerably  successful 
(until  the  reform  of  the  Imperial  finan- 
ces in  1908-09),  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  the  general  election  of 
1907.  At  that  time  he  managed  to 
bring  the  full  weight  of  his  combined 
force  to  bear  on  the  still  uncompro- 
mising Social  Democrats,  and  won  a 
decisive  victory.  This  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  electoral  sta- 
tistics : 
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1903  1907  Gain  % 

Block                       3716  4651  935  25.1 

Religious   Parties    1969  2258  289  14.6 

National  Parties       465  573  108  232 

Social   Democracy  3011  3259  248       8.2 

Other                         334  521  187  56.0 


Total 


9495      11,262      1767      17.9 


The  lesson  of  the  election  of  1907  is 
plain  to  read.  It  is  that  the  friends  of 
democracy  must  unite,  if  they  would 
make  any  further  advance  towards 
their  goal.  The  Social  Democrats  must 
yield  somewhat  of  their  stiff  Doctrin- 
airism  and  come  part  way  towards  the 
more  democratic-minded  of  the  Pro- 
gressives. The  latter  must  abandon 
some  of  their  traditional  prejudices 
against  the  former  party  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  prepare  to  accept  its  ad- 
vices. This  task  has  been  made 
easier  by  the  disruption  of  the  Block 
during  the  course  of  Billow's  financial 
reform.  Prince  Biilow  himself  has  left 
the  political  arena,  and  with  him  has 
vanished  the  most  powerful  of  the 
forces  which  formerly  held  the  Block 


together.  At  their  annual  congress  in 
the  summer  of  1909,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats showed  their  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  last  election,  and  of  the 
altered  conditions  that  have  since 
arisen,  by  making  their  first  advances 
to  the  non-socialistic  democrats. 

Upon  the  result  of  these  advances 
the  future  of  Democracy  in  Germany 
depends.  The  most  numerous  and  best 
organized  party  of  Democracy,  the  So- 
cial Democracy,  apparently  has  passed 
through  the  stages  of  destructive 
Revolutionism,  and  of  obtrusive  prot- 
estantism, and  is  ready  to  enter  upon 
a  career  of  constructive  opportunism. 
If  the  other  lovers  of  Democracy  will 
also  dare  to  be  inconsistent,  by  mutual 
concessions  a  basis  for  combined  politi- 
cal action  may  be  laid,  which  will  make 
the  further  progress  of  Democracy  ir- 
resistible. The  opportunity  has  come. 
The  work  may  now  be  taken  up  where 
the  men  of  forty-eight  were  forced  to 
lay  it  down.  The  future  of  German 
Democracy  once  more  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  Democrats. 


CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCONSCIOUS   ENEMIES  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

By  HON.  JOHN  D.  WORKS 


THIS  is  a  time  of  great  unrest 
in  the  religious  world.  The 
colleges  have  become  seats  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief.  The  reality 
of  being,  the  existence  and  nature  of 
Grod,  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  every- 
thing that  is  sacred  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  the  Christ  are  being  sub- 
jected to  critical  examination,  and 
startling  opinions  by  college  professors 
and  others  are  being  made  public,  opin- 
ions that  breed  skepticism,  doubt, 
agnosticism  and  infidelity.  These 
learned  gentlemen  regard  themselves 
as  philosophers,  capable  of  speaking 
authoritatively,  and  expect,  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  learned  in- 
stitutions, to  revolutionize  thought  and 
belief  on  religious  subjects.     But,  for- 


tunately, the  truth  of  religion  needs 
no  support  from  purely  mtellectual 
reasoning,  nor  can  it  be  overthrown 
by  any  such  means. 

God  is  not  made  manifest  by  human 
reasoning.  Infinity  needs  no  support 
from  the  finite.  Finite  opinions  can- 
not change  or  limit  the  eternal  or  vary 
one  jot  or  tittle  the  absolute  truth  of 
God  and  His  universe.  Many  of 
these  self-constituted  educators  of  the 
thoughts,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  man- 
kind find  nothing  sacred  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  Some  of  them  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus 
ever  existed.  Others  question  His 
resurrection,  and  still  others  deny  the 
correctness  of  His  estimate  of  God  and 
man.    The  series  of  articles  by  Harold 
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Bolce  in  the  Cosmopolitan  reveal,  with 
startling  clearness,  the  most  remarka- 
ble reasoning  and  the  varied  and  con- 
flicting opinions  of  these  learned  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
opposing  views  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  these  critics  are  self-destruct- 
ive, when  brought  together.  Jesus 
was  not  a  college  professor.  He  did 
not  claim  to  be  a  philosopher.  He  did 
not  resort  to  specious  metaphysical 
reasoning  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  all-powerful,  all-wise,  all-loving 
God.  His  yea  and  nay,  His  plain,  sim- 
ple, moral  teachings,  have  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  philosophers  and 
men  of  learning  for  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  His  sojourn  on  earth, 
as  they  confounded  the  Pharisees  of 
His  time,  and  have  lost  none  of  their 
vital  force.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  blind  faith.  The  truth  of  His 
teachings  has  been  established  in  the 
lives  and  experiences  of  men.  The 
moral  worth  of  what  He  taught,  the 
high  standard  of  living  and  human  con- 
duct He  maintained,  the  sublimity  of 
His  own  life,  as  an  example  of  right 
living,  cannot  well  be  gainsaid  except 
by  those  who  doubt  His  existence. 
Indeed  these  learned  critics  make  no 
such  attempt.  The  attacks  made  upon 
the  Church  and  the  religious  teachings 
of  the  world  of  to-day,  find  their  chief 
strength  in  the  departure  of  present- 
day  theologians  and  teachers  from  the 
religion  of  the  Master.  His  was  not 
a  religion  of  creeds  or  dogmas.  If  His 
simple  precepts  and  commands  had 
been  followed,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  the  many  and  diversified 
religious  opinions  that  prevail  to-day, 
or  the  existence  of  many  churches,  or 
denominations,  where  there  should  be 
but  one  church.  Creeds  are  man- 
made.  They  are  not  of  divine  origin. 
They  can  neither  enlarge,  limit  nor 
restrict  true  religion.  The  churches 
have  differed  and  still  continue  to  dis- 
agree about  questions  that  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  humble  Nazarene,  that  all 
are  claiming  to  follow,  are  of  no  real 
consequence  to  mankind. 

His  religion  of  charity,  love  and  for- 
giveness, has  been  made,  by  men,  the 


foundation  for  differing  religious  be- 
liefs and  the  most  cruel  persecution. 
The  followers  of  Him  who  commanded : 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you  and  persecute  you," 
have  sent  to  the  prison,  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake  the  men  and  women  who 
conscientiously  differed  from  them  on 
non-essential  questions,  questions  not 
affecting  true  religion  or  the  worship 
of  God.  To  vindicate  their  beliefs  as 
to  these  non-essential  questions,  some 
of  the  most  sanguinary  wars  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  relentlessly 
waged.  The  cruel  and  relentless  spirit 
of  persecution,  the  bigotry  and  hatred 
that  dealt  death  and  destruction  to 
the  alleged  heretics  and  unbelievers  of 
earlier  times,  is  by  no  means  extinct 
at  the  present  day.  The  persecution 
is  less  brutal  as  the  result  of  our  more 
advanced  civilization,  but  equally  cruel 
and  unjust.  One  cannot  but  be  aston- 
ished at  the  narrow  and  unreasoning 
intolerance  and  dogmatism  that  exist 
in  the  churches  and  among  religious 
leaders  and  teachers  of  our  time. 

So  the  Christian  religion  has  its  ene- 
mies in  the  churches  as  well  as  out 
of  them.  So-called  advanced  thought 
is  attacking  it  without;  narrow- 
minded  bigotry,  intolerance  and  hatred 
of  the  beliefs  of  others  are  assailing 
it  within.  The  one  is  not  content  with 
the  simple  religious  teachings,  the 
sublime  faith  of  Him  who  taught  as 
no  other  man  has  taught;  the  other 
is  constantly  violating  the  precepts  of 
His  religion  of  love  in  the  very  name 
of  that  religion.  Man  is  setting  up 
his  puny  reasoning  against  the  verities 
of  God,  the  realities  of  being.  The 
churches  are  assuming  to  improve  on 
the  religious  precepts  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  by  their  rituals,  creeds  and 
dogmas.  Scholastic  theology  has 
usurped  the  place  of  true  religion  and 
worship.  Present-day  religionists  have 
forgotten  Jesus'  admonition :  "  When 
ye  pray  use  not  vain  repetitions  as 
the  heathens  do,  for  they  think  that 
they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking."    The  Lord's  J^rayer  is  not 
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sufficient  but  each  must  devise  a 
prayer  of  his  own,  expressed  in  words, 
not  in  deed  or  desire.  The  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  not,  in  their  estimation, 
foundation  sufficient  for  their  religion. 
It  needs  the  support  of  rituals  and 
creeds  of  their  own  making. 

Add  to  all  this  the  melancholy  fact 
that  the  orthodox  churches  have  for 
centuries  failed  to  respond  to  the  full 
command  of  Jesus,  to  "  preach  the 
gospel  and  heal  the  sick,"  but  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  first  branch 
of  the  command  by  preaching  the  gos- 
pel only,  —  that  their  service  has  been 
lip  service,  only,  and  not  the  service  of 
good  works,  and  we  have  ample  foun- 
dation for  the  oft-repeated  claim  that 
the  churches  are  losing  their  hold  on 
the  people,  and  the  Christian  religion 
is  no  longer  meeting  their  needs. 
What  can  be  expected  of  those  still 
outside  of  the  churches  when,  if  they 
look  around,  with  a  view  to  uniting 
with  the  church,  they  find  a  hundred 
Christian  churches  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent creeds  or  beliefs,  where  there 
should  be  but  one  church  with  one 
belief?  What  is  there  in  the  teachings 
of  the  churches  as  evidenced  by  ser- 
mon and  prayer,  that  appeals  to  the 
sick  and  sorrowing?  What  is  there 
of  practical  value  in  church  worship 
that  consists  of  pulpit  oratory  on  Sun- 
day and  the  kind  of  prayers  that  are 
made  at  the  week-day  prayer  meet- 
ing? How  many  of  the  thousands  of 
members  of  the  orthodox  churches 
even  attend  the  week-day  prayer-meet- 
ing? How  many  of  them  habitually 
attend  the  Sunday  services,  particu- 
larly if  the  preacher  is  not  a  popular 
pulpit  orator?  What  the  churches 
need,  to  be  useful,  is  to  do  more  than 
merely  preach  the  gospel  and  ask  God 
to  do  something.  They  need  to  help 
men  to  live,  and  live  now,  instead  of 
making  promises  as  to  what  God  will 
do  for  them  in  the  world  to  come. 
They  should  be  a  present  every-day 
help  to  mankind  instead  of  a  mere 
guarantor  of  good  things  to  come. 
They  should  be  teaching  men  to  know 
that   they   must   work  out   their  own 


salvation  instead  of  lulling  them  into 
a  sense  of  security  in  the  false  hope 
that  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus 
the  Christ  will  redeem  them  irom  their 
sins. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  churches  of  to-day  would  be  found 
to  have  become  such  out  of  motives 
of  expediency  and  material  gain,  and 
not  from  religious  convictions,  or  with 
a  view  to  spiritual  advancement  or  as 
a  means  of  service  to  others. 

It  is  not  the  Christian  religion  that 
is  wanting.  It  is  as  potent  for  good 
now  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  profess  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  fail  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties,  or 
teach  false  doctrines.  When  men  and 
the  churches  accept  and  practice  the 
religious  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus, 
conscientiously  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
His  code  of  morals  and  right  living, 
and  to  do  the  works  He  commanded, 
then  religion  will  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  mankind.  Until  they  do,  it  will 
fail  of  its  rightful  purpose  and  fall 
short.  What  right  has  a  Christian 
believer  to  say  that  Jesus  meant  what 
He  said  and  was  speaking  to  all  man- 
kind when  He  commanded  to  preach 
the  gospel,  but  that  when  He  enjoined 
the  healing  of  the  sick  He  was,  if  He 
left  such  injunction  at  all,  speaking 
to  His  disciples  alone?  This  is  the 
limitation  that  the  orthodox  churches 
are  placing  upon  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  service  to  humanity.  It  has 
crippled  the  church  immeasurably  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  work 
of  the  church  is  enlarged  to  meet  the 
full  command  of  the  Master. 

Some  of  the  churches  are  coming  to 
a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  redeem  them  from  this 
fatal  error  that  has  been  a  blight  on 
their  efforts  for  all  these  years.  Hence 
the  Emmanuel  movement.  It  is  a 
travesty  on  divine  healing,  but  it  does 
show  some  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  obligation  unfulfilled.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  work  of 
healing  confined  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
lieve from  functional  diseases  only  is 
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a  compliance  with  or  even  in  further- 
ance of  Jesus'  command  to  heal  the 
sick.  Such  an  attempt  at  healing  is 
an  unconscious  violation,  in  spirit,  of 
Jesus'  requirements.  His  own  work  of 
healing  was  not  confined  to  func- 
tional diseases.  He  healed  all 
manner  of  diseases,  including  those 
regarded  as  incurable.  His  command 
to  heal  was  in  no  way  limited  but 
applied  to  all  diseases.  His  disciples 
and  followers,  for  three  hundred  years, 
continued  to  heal  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
This  power  of  healing  would  never 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  departure 
of  the  churches  from  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  the  establishment 
of  creed  and  ritual.  These  "  summar- 
ies of  fundamental  points  of  religious 
belief,"  and  so-called  "  authoritative 
statement  of  doctrine  on  points  held 
to  be  vital,"  were  the  beginning  of  the 
departure  from  the  true  religion.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to 
substitute  for  Jesus'  creedless  religion 
of  beneficent  works,  man-made  reli- 
gious doctrines  whereby  the  religion 
Jesus  established  among  men  was 
shorn  of  its  simplicity  and  deprived  of 
its  practical  every-day  helpfulness  to 
man;  and  the  works  of  religionists 
were  confined  to  the  effort  to  establish 
their  creeds  and  doctrines,  leading  to 
bitter  controversy  enforced  by  the 
thumbscrew,  the  faggot  and  the  sword, 
as  the  means  of  upholding  a  religion 
claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
meek  and  lowly  Nazarene,  a  religion 
of  charity,  love  and  forgiveness. 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  say  that 
these  false  conceptions  of  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  leading,  as  they  have 
down  to  the  present  day,  to  strife  and 
contention,  have  deprived  the  churches 
of  a  great  part  of  their  power  for  good. 
They  have  been  preachers  of  a  false 
word  and  not  the  doers  of  the  word 
of  God.  All  unconsciously  it  may  be, 
the  advocates  of  a  false  religion,  false 
in  that  it  has  departed  from  Jesus' 
teachings  and  failed  to  follow  His  com- 
mands, has  aroused  the  antagonism  of 
the  critics  and  placed  in  their  hands  a 
weapon  of  destruction.  There  is  but 
one   means   of   redemption   from   this 


fallen  condition.  The  churches  must 
return  to  the  simple  religion  of  service 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  founded  and 
established  on  earth.  Let  them  leave 
off  their  "  much  speaking  "  in  sermon 
and  prayer  and  render  mankind  a  true 
Christian  service  by  healing  sickness 
and  sin  as  He  commanded,  and  the 
church  will  become  a  live  instrument 
of  good  to  mankind.  Let  them  lay 
aside  their  creeds  and  rituals,  abandon 
their  learned  controversial  discussions 
of  doctrinal  questions,  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  suffering,  sorrowing, 
sinning  or  needy,  cease  from  judging 
and  condemning  their  fellow  men 
whose  beliefs  do  not  coincide  with 
theirs,  overcome  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  dogmatic  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion and  follow  the  precepts  of  mercy 
and  love  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
Master,  and  the  Church  will  be  in- 
vincible. As  it  is  now  the  orthodox 
churches  are  tolerated  only,  with  most 
people.  They  are  resorted  to  only 
because  the  people  have  not  yet  half 
learned  that  there  is  a  religion  far 
above  their  creedal,  doctrinal  beliefs, 
a  religion  of  good  works,  that  heals 
and  saves  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  help- 
fulness. 

But  the  spirit  of  divine  Love  is 
leading  mankind  back  to  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  this  blessed 
religion  that  has  been  hid  from  the 
world  by  false  creeds  and  the  aban- 
donment of  its  most  sacred  require- 
ments, and  the  makers  of  creeds  and 
the  learned  critics  will  yet  be  con- 
founded as.  were  the  Pharisees  of  old. 
It  is  not  more  learning  we  need  in 
religion,  not  mere  intellectual  reason- 
ing upon  what  God  is,  or  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  universe,  but  a  devout 
consecration  to  right  thought  and 
right  action,  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  that  will  destroy  all  discord  and 
controversy  and  establish  the  heaven 
of  harmony  among  men.  This  is  the 
true  mission  of  the  church,  and  when 
religious  teachers  realize  the  fact  and 
act  accordingly  criticism  of  the  church 
and  speculation  as  to  its  future  will 
cease. 

As  it  is,  the  advocates  of  the  religion 
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of  Jesus,  as  He  taught  and  established 
it,  the  believers  in  a  religion  of  daily 
service  to  man,  healing  sickness  and 
sin,  as  He  healed  them,  are  made  the 
victims  of  the  same  intolerance  and 
persecution  of  the  adherents  of  schol- 
astic theology  that  has  sacrificed  so 
many  lives  and  filled  the  world  with 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Their  ignor- 
ance and  blind  faith  in  ritual,  creed 
and  dogma  is  their  only  excuse.  They 
know  not  what  they  do.  They  be- 
come the  allies  of  the  doctors  who 
assail  the  religion  that  heals  the  sick 
when  the  very  religion  they  profess 
is  founded  on  the  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  do  this  service. 

The  theologians  and  churches  that 
deny  the  power  of  divine  healing 
through  the  instrumentality  of  man 
as  it  is  now  being  practiced  by  reli- 
gious believers,  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  religion  because 
the  Christ  religion  established  forever 
this  doctrine  of  healing,  and  the 
churches  that  deny  it,  or  fail  or  refuse 
to  practice  it  as  He  commanded,  have 
themselves  laid  the  foundation  for  just 
criticism  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
It  is  not  the  true  Christian  religion, 
but  only  a  part  of  it,  shorn  of  the  part 
that  makes  the  religion  a  present 
every-day  regenerating  influence,  with- 
out which  religion  is  only  words,  mere 
promises,  and  not  a  living  force,  an 
ever-present  help  in  time  of  need. 
This  is  so  manifest  that  the  religion 
that  both  heals  and  preaches  the 
gospel  in  full  accord  with  the  Christ 
teaching  and  command  is  commanding 
the  attention  of  the  world,  confound- 
ing its  enemies,  multiplying  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  bringing  health, 
happiness  and  regeneration  to  thou- 
sands of  souls  hungering  for  a  religion 
that  gives  them  bread  and  not  a  stone. 
This  new-old  religion  is  a  living,  re- 
generating power  for  good.  It  is 
known  and  is  willing  to  be  judged  by 
its  works.  The  assaults  that  are 
made  upon  it  by  its  enemies  and  its 
critics  only  serve  to  draw  attention 
to  the  beneficent  work  it  is  doing, 
thereby    adding    to    its    power    and 


strength    and   increasing   the   number 
of  its  adherents. 

The  orthodox  churches,  assuming  in 
the  case  of  each  that  theirs  is  the  only 
true  exposition  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, are  not  willing  to  tolerate  any 
claim  of  a  better,  higher  or  more  effi- 
cient religion  than  theirs.  Therefore, 
they  not  only  fail  to  heal  the  sick, 
themselves,  as  Jesus  specificially  com- 
manded, but  they  have  assailed,  re- 
lentlessly, the  church  that  teaches  and 
practices  such  healing  as  a  part  of  its 
religion.  They  profess  to  believe  that 
it  is  sacriligious  and  unchristian  for 
any  one  to  do  just  what  Jesus  com- 
manded should  be  done.  They  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  for  centuries 
their  churches  have  utterly  failed  in 
this  religious  duty  and  oppose  it  with 
the  bitterness  of  resentment  engen- 
dered by  this  exposure  of  their  own 
delinquency  and  neglect  of  religious 
duty.  They  profess  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  and  their 
members  are  held  together,  and  de- 
nied the  blessings  of  this  revival  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  by  fear,  fear  of 
ridicule,  of  the  charge  of  apostasy. 
They  are  led  to  believe  that  the  heal- 
ing of  disease,  as  Jesus  healed  disease, 
is,  at  the  present  day,  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  its  practice  unchristian. 
They  can  no  longer  deny  the  healing 
as  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Not- 
withstanding the  determined  efforts  of 
ministers  of  the  orthodox  churches  to 
hold  their  members  and  discredit 
Christian  Science,  the  churches  of  the 
latter  are  largely  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  orthodox  churches,  who 
have  learned  that  it  is  doing  the  work 
of  Christian  healing  and  regeneration 
that  is  not  done  by  the  other  churches. 
They  are  doing  their  own  reasoning. 
They  are  convinced,  by  their  own 
healing  and  the  teachings  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  founder  of  Christian  Science. 
They  find  that  every  essential  of  true 
Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  their 
old  churches,  is  being  taught  and  con- 
scientiously practiced  in  this  new 
church,  with  much  more  that  was 
taught  and  practiced  by  the  Master,  but 
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is  neglected  by  present-day  churches. 
The  result  is  that  the  membership  of 
the  orthodox  churches  is  being  de- 
pleted, and  that  of  the  Christian 
Science  churches  augmented  day  by 
day,  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  and  in  spite  of  bitter  and  often 
unchristian  opposition. 

The  Christian  Scientists  do  not  seek 
members  from  other  churches.  They 
do  not  proselyte.  Revivals,  or  meet- 
ings of  any  kind,  held  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  members  or  converting 
others  to  their  religious  views,  or  solic- 
itations of  any  kind,  for  any  such 
purpose,  are  unknown.  They  are  con- 
tent to  do  their  religious  work  as  they 
understand  it,  leaving  their  works  to 
speak  for  their  religion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  their  religion  and  their  work, 
is  purely  selfish.  The  minister  of  the 
orthodox  church  opposes  it  for  two 
reasons.  Its  success  is  a  reproach 
upon  him  and  his  church,  his  mem- 
bership is  being  depleted  and  his  reli- 
gious preachings  and  beliefs  are  surely 
being  undermined  and  disproved.  His 
natural  selfishness  and  pride  of  opin- 
ion lead  him  to  an  unreasoning  and 
unwarranted  opposition  to  Christian 
work  that  he  and  his  church  should 
be  doing  and  doing  gladly.  Many  of 
the  less  selfish,  broader  minded,  more 
Christian  ministers  are  realizing  this, 
and  if  not  accepting  the  teachings  of 
Christian  Science,  are  recognizing  its 
beneficent   work   and   withholding   all 


censure  or  criticism  of  it.  Many  of 
the  orthodox  ministers  have,  after  an 
unbiased  study  of  its  teachings,  come 
out  boldly  and  joined  its  ranks.  Many 
others  are  tolerant  and  content  to 
leave  it  to  its  work,  knowing  that  if 
it  is  the  truth  their  opposition  cannot 
prevail  against  it,  and  if  it  is  not  the 
truth  it  must  fail  of  itself.  This  new 
exposition  of  the  Christian  religion 
will  demonstrate  that  the  church  can 
do  something  more  than  preach  and 
make  promises  for  the  future.  It 
will  prove  its  usefulness  by  its  bene- 
ficient  works,  as  it  has  been  doing, 
increasingly,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

When  the  other  churches  are  able 
to  free  themselves  from  their  old-time 
erroneous  views  of  religious  duty,  and 
make  their  own  work  practical,  the 
claim  so  persistently  made  that  the 
churches  are  not  proving  their  useful- 
ness to  mankind,  that  they  are  losing 
their  hold  on  the  people,  and  the  like, 
will  be  Met  and  the  critics  of  the 
churches,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
will  be  disarmed  of  much  that  has 
given  their  criticisms  color  and 
strength. 

All  this  calls  for  a  Christian  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  broadminded,  unsel- 
Ish  and  earnest  effort  to  do  justice  to 
the  religious  views  of  others,  enter- 
tained honestly  and  conscientiously. 
Thus  will  the  conscious  enemies  of 
the  Christian  religion  be  overcome  by 
good  works  and  without  contention  or 
strife. 


IS  IT  RIGHT  TO  SPECULATE?* 

By  rev.  EDGAR   F.   BLANCHARD 


WHILE  people   generally  con- 
demn    gambling,      thieving, 
and    highway    robbery,    the 
acquisition   of  wealth   through   specu- 
lationf  is  considered  by  most  people 
a  fine  art;  and  he  who  thus  acquires 

•Copyright  1909  by  Edgar  F.  Blanchanl. 

t  Speculating,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  article,  means  the 
acquirinr,  or  the  attempt  to  acquire,  wealth  through  processes 
that  render  to  society  no  service  equivalent  to  the  expected 
gain.    Therefore,  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  speculating  for  one 


a  substantial  fortune  is  looked  upon 
as  a  successful  business  man.  The 
world  honors  him.  But  this  popular 
view  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  few  considerations. 

First,  the  unethical  aspect  of  speculating. 
Society    is    composed    of    individuals 


to  invest  money,  or  to  buy  and  sell  goods  for  profit,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  render  to  society  a  service  equivalent  to  the 
expected  gain. 
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dependent  upon  one  another  for  the 
blessings  of  life.  As  these  blessings 
coming  from  the  social  order  are  the 
fruits  of  human  efforts  or  labor,  com- 
mon justice  demands  that  every  per- 
son should  do  his  part  in  contributing 
to  the  general  welfare  in  return  for 
the  blessings  he  enjoys.  Upon  this 
ethical  plan  God  intended  society 
should  be  constructed;  for  the  com- 
mand to  work  six  days  a  week  was 
for  all — not  for  a  part  of  mankind. 

This  divine  and  ethical  plan  is  vio- 
lated in  speculating;  for  the  specu- 
lator renders  to  society  no  service  for 
the  wealth  he  acquires.  When  the 
village  sport  makes  ten  dollars  in  a 
speculative  venture  he  neither  renders 
to  society  any  service,  nor  does  he 
give  anything  in  exchange  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  gets  the  money. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  robbery,  for 
what  is  gained  is  somebody's  loss. 
For  the  same  reasons,  when  a  Wall 
Street  gambler  makes  his  thousands 
in  juggling  with  the  stock  market,  it 
is  robbery.  Therefore,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  gambler,  the  thief,  the 
highway  robber,  and  the  speculator 
have  the  same  motive — to  get  what 
they  do  not  earn. 

The  only  difference  is  in  the  method 
employed,  and  society  has  decreed 
that  certain  methods  of  obtaining  un- 
earned wealth  shall  be  called  crim- 
inal and  that  other  methods  shall  be 
called  genteel  financiering.  Accord- 
ingly the  petty  thief  is  summarily 
dealt  with,  while  he  who  acquires 
through  speculation  millions  of  un- 
earned wealth  is  lauded  by  society  for 
his  business  ability.  What,  indeed, 
can  be  more  inconsistent?  And  this 
in   the   twentieth   century! 

Second,  the  effect  speculating  has  upon 
the  social  order.  One  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  healthy  social  order  is 
that  every  one  shall  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
This  is  the  demand  of  common  justice. 
But  there  is  no  such  protection  in  a 
social  order  where  the  practice  of 
speculating  is  common;  for  when  the 
speculator  gains  unearned  fortunes, 
somebody  must  lose.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 


Again,  in  a  healthy  social  order 
people  must  be  contented  with  what 
they  can  honestly  earn.  But  such  a 
contentment  is  impossible  in  a  social 
order  where  speculating  is  prevalent. 
Speculating  breeds  the  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  honest  rewards  of 
toil.  This  dissatisfaction  is  wide- 
spread to-day,  and  it  seems  that  the 
world  has  gone  mad  after  money. 
One  of  the  most  common  subjects  of 
conversation  on  the  cars,  on  the 
streets,  at  the  clubs  and  at  the  table 
is  money-making.  And  people  of  all 
classes,  from  the  clergyman  to  the 
bell-boy  and  house-maid,  are  in  mon- 
ey-making schemes.  Property  of  all 
kinds  is  bought  and  schemes  of  all 
kinds  are  concocted  for  speculative 
purposes.  There  is  no  thought  of  ren- 
dering to  society  a  service  in  these 
ventures.  The  only  thought  is  to 
make  money,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

Again,  society  suffers  from  the 
ruined  lives  whose  downfall  is  through 
speculating.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  only  the  small  number  win; 
the  large  majority  lose.  Homes  and 
hard-earned  little  fortunes  are  swept 
away  by  an  unexpected  turn  in  stocks 
due  to  the  manipulations  of  the  arch- 
fiends of  frenzied  finance.  Crazed  by 
disappointment,  many  of  the  victims 
are  driven  to  deeds  of  desperation  and 
become  forgers,  defaulters  and  sui- 
cides. The  sad  story  of  the  down- 
fall through  speculation  of  honored 
and  respected  persons  is  told  again 
and  again  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
unhealthy  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions which  encourage  the  vice  are 
more  to  blame  than  are  the  victims 
themselves  who  are  lured  into  the 
fatal  trap  by  glittering  promises. 
Thus  upon  the  altar  of  speculation 
many  a  noble,  ambitious  and  high- 
minded  youth  has  been  sacrificed. 
The  blasted  hopes  and  ruined  lives  are 
a  loss  to  the  world. 

Again,  in  a  healthy  social  order 
there  must  be  equal  opportunity  for 
all  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life.  But 
this  equal  opportunity  does  not  exist 
in  a  social  order  where  the  richer  peo- 
ple can  take  advantages  of  conditions 
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for  acquiring  unearned  wealth,  which 
advantages  cannot  be  taken  by  the 
poorer  class.  This  is  the  condition  to- 
day. The  ordinary  wage-earner  can- 
not invest  in  real  estate  and  stocks 
and  thus  add  to  his  fortune  the  un- 
earned increment.  The  moneyed  man 
does  this,  and  his  thousands  become 
millions. 

Again,  in  a  healthy  social  order 
there  must  be  no  class  jealousy.  But 
this  happy  condition  does  not  exist  in 
a  social  order  where  the  wage-earner 
sees  the  wealth  he  creates  acquired 
by  speculators.  It  is,  indeed,  no  won- 
der that  the  wage-earning  classes  are 
discontented  with  their  lot  and  look 
with  bitterness  upon  the  idle  rich  who 
live  in  sumptuous  luxury. 

Third,  the  groiving  spirit  for  specu- 
lating is  de-christianizing  the  nation. 
Christianity  means,  in  its  practical 
application,  brotherly  love  and  help- 
fulness; and  this  means  that  the 
strong  shall  protect  the  weak  and  the 
unfortunate.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
influence  the  church  is  exerting,  we 
are  becoming  a  nation  of  sharpers  and 
cut-throats.  Multitudes,  including 
many  church  leaders,  watch  their 
brethren  and  neighbors  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  "doing"  them.  These  con- 
scienceless money-makers  rejoice 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  of  people.  And 
many  a  person  has  well-nigh  lost 
faith  in  both  God  and  man  when  he 
has  found  that  he  has  been  robbed 
by  those  who  profess  to  be  his  friends. 
One  incident.  A  country  minister 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  the  small 
house  and  farm  he  owned,  when  he 
moved  to  a  new  charge.  Instead  of 
helping  the  man  to  receive  a  fair  price 
for  the  property,  the  good  people  of 
the  community  used  their  influence  to 
run  the  property  down.  The  result 
was  that  one  of  these  good  people  in 
the  community  bought  the  place  at 
a  very  low  price;  and  soon  the  spec- 
ulator sold  the  lumber  on  the  place 
for  more  than  he  gave  for  the  whole 
property.  The  speculator  of  course 
made  a  "good  thing"  in  the  bargain, 
and  the  minister  was  robbed.     I  have 


seen  many  similar  cases  where  people 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
professed  Christian  friends.  Indeed, 
no  one  is  safe  to-day;  for  his  specu- 
lating friends  are  ready  to  rob  him 
of  his  property  if  they  can  get  a 
chance  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
Such  greed  and  such  proceedings 
make  a  sad  commentary  on  twentieth 
century  life,  and  this  too,  in  a  land 
professedly  Christian. 

Fourth,  speculating  for  gain  is  in  the 
last  analysis  gambling.  This  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  and  needs  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

The  biblical  test  is  the  fruit,  and 
speculating  for  gain  stands  irredeem- 
ably condemned  by  the  many  baneful 
effects  the  practice  has  upon  the  social 
order.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  says:  "The  most  prevalent 
vice  among  American  people  is  the 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing." 

There  are  only  two  arguments  in 
favor  of  speculating:  one  is  that  with- 
out the  incentive  for  gaining  enormous 
returns,  people  would  not  undertake 
the  great  enterprises,  such  as  build- 
ing railroads,  constructing  tunnels, 
opening  mines  and  the  like,  which 
enterprises  advance  the  world.  The 
answer  is  that  the  argument  never 
had  so  little  force  as  to-day.  For  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  rapidly  enlarging  their 
guardianship  over  human  interests, 
and  business  enterprises  that  once 
were  strictly  private  affairs  are  pass- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  general 
public.  Furthermore,  the  federal, 
state  and  municipal  governments  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  new  ventures. 
This  progressive  spirit  will  go  on,  and 
there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for 
private  efforts  in  business  undertak- 
ings. 

Again,  the  feeling  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing that  the  amount  of  gain  corpor- 
ations shall  receive  shall  be  limited 
by  law — this  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  public.  Therefore,  from  these 
considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
day  is  passing  for  promoting  enter- 
prises for  the  exploitation  of  society 
and   for  acquiring  vast  fortunes. 
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The  second  argument  in  favor  of 
speculating  is  that  the  average  man 
cannot  acquire  by  the  rewards  of  labor 
a  sufficiency  so  that  he  can  do  him- 
self and  family  justice,  and  have  some- 
thing left  over  for  old  age;  and  hence 
he  must  resort  to  speculative  schemes 
in  order  to  acquire  the  needed  little 
fortune.  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
argument,  and  that  such  is  the  case 
is  a  reproach  on  the  present-day  in- 
dustrial order.  Therefore,  the  present- 
day  industrial  order  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure responsible  for  much  of  the  spec- 
ulating habit.  But  there  are  most 
hopeful  signs  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  order  is  soon  to 
be  superseded  by  a  new  order  based 
on  ethical  and  Christian  principles. 
This  coming  order  will  be  Christian 
fraternalism,  which  will  give  to  every 
person  a  right  to  the  blessings  of 
life  according  to  his  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare.  Honest  labor  will 
then  have  its  reward. 

The  national  welfare  demands  that 
the  speculating  habit  be  checked;  for 
if  the  habit  continues  to  grow,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  honest 
labor  and  honest  reward  will  become 
forgotten  virtues;  injustice  will  more 
and  more  dethrone  justice;  dishonor 
will  usurp  the  seat  of  honor;  class 
jealousy  will  become  class  hatred; 
unrest,  discontent  and  turmoil  will  fill 
the  land;  and  the  government  may 
become  overthrown.  This  would  be 
nothing  new  to  history.  Other  na- 
tions with  as  bright  prospects  as  ours 
have  been  overthrown  by  internal  un- 
rest and  strife,  and  the  general  laws 
of  history  will  make  no  exception  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  order  to  check  the  growing  habit 
of  speculating  there  must  arise  an 
anti'Speculating  movement,  and  this 
movement  should  come  from  the 
church  of  God.  For  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  church  to  preach  against  all 
forms  of  unrighteousness,  and  this  in- 
cludes speculating  for  unearned 
wealth.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  church  is  silent  in  regard  to  the 
evil.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
silence.    First,  the  church  has  devoted 


her  strength  to  individual  salvation 
and  has  given  little  attention  to  social 
and  ethical  problems.  Indeed,  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  ethical  aspect 
of  her  own  methods  and  practices, 
with  the  result  that  methods  and  prac- 
tices are  perpetuated  by  the  church 
that  violate  common  justice.  Such  a 
church  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  to  say  about  unethical  social  and 
industrial  conditions.  If  it  did,  the 
world  would  say,  "Heal  thyself,  phy- 
sician." 

Another  reason  for  the  silence  of 
the  church  in  regard  to  the  evil  is 
that  the  church  as  organized  and  con- 
ducted to-day  is  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  moneyed  class  who 
through  speculative  ventures  have 
acquired  large  fortunes.  Therefore 
the  church  is  a  supporter  of  the  pres- 
ent-day industrial  order  which  both 
permits  and  encourages  the  evil.  Such 
a  church  cannot  be  expected  to  lead 
in   a  reform   against  speculating. 

The  church  must  first  recover  its 
lost  spirit  before  it  can  lead  in  a  great 
reform.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  con- 
form to  the  world  of  selfishness  and 
bigotry;  he  lived  a  higher  life.  The 
apostolic  church,  possessing  the  Mas- 
ter's spirit,  did  not  uphold  the  cor- 
rupt spirit  and  life  of  its  age,  but 
broke  away  from  that  spirit  and  life. 
The  church  taught  its  followers  that 
they  must  come  out  from  the  world 
and  forsake  all  forms  of  unright- 
eousness— no  matter  what  trials  and 
persecutions  it  might  bring  them. 
And  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
early  Christians  was  that  they  did 
to  a  very  great  degree  break  away 
from  the  popular  life  of  the  age  and 
forsake  the  ways  of  unrighteousness. 
The  church  was  then  a  power  in  the 
world;  it  led  first  its  followers,  and 
then  through  them  the  world  to  a 
higher  life. 

Let  the  church  to-day  have  a  new 
baptism  of  the  Master's  spirit;  it 
would  take  a  new  and  a  higher  place 
in  the  world.  It  would  be  for  the 
present  conditions  what  the  apostolic 
church  was  to  the  world  centuries  ago. 
Instead  of  upholding  a  social  and  in- 
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dustrial  order  that  encourages  spec- 
ulation, the  church  would  denounce 
such  a  social  order.  It  would  declare 
that  its  followers  must  come  out  from 
the  generation  of  thieves,  and  it  would 
teach  that  the  Wall  Street  gambler, 
the  bucket-shop  patron,  and  all  who 
buy  and  sell  stocks,  estates  and  other 
property  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
unearned  wealth,  are  robbers  together 
with  the  thief  and  the  highwayman. 
The  church  would  teach  that  in  order 
to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  one 
must  be  content  with  the  honest  re- 
wards of  honest  labor.  The  specu- 
lator would  have  no  standing  in  such 
a  church;  he  would  not  be  recognized 
as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  robber. 

Furthermore,  the  church,  possess- 
ing the  Master's  spirit,  would  fill  a 
large  economic  mission  unto  the 
household  of  faith,  which  economic 
mission  would  correspond  to  the  prac- 
tical helpfulness  of  the  church 
throughout  the  New  Testament  times. 
The  New  Testament  church  was  the 
light  of  the  world  as  a  helpful  broth- 
erhood. Its  followers  were  helped  in 
their  reverses  and  hardships  in  life 
not  as  charity  subjects,  but  before 
they  became,  for  that  age  of  the  world, 
charity  subjects,  and  in  a  way  that 
did  not  make  them  such.  The  apos- 
tolic church  in  its  efforts  of  practical 
Christianity  was  for  its  day  what 
mutual  benefit  orders  are  to-day.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  church  possessing  the 
Master's  spirit  would,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  benefits  on  business-like  regu- 


lations, protect  its  members  in  their 
reverses  and  trials  in  life.  The  church 
would  then  say  to  its  followers:  Be 
honest;  be  God's  peculiar  people; 
never  attempt  to  acquire  by  specula- 
tion what  you  do  not  earn.  Be  all 
this,  and  you  will  be  protected  by  the 
Christian  brotherhood  in  life's  hard- 
ships  and   uncertainties. 

Such  a  church,  with  its  fearless 
denunciation  of  speculating  and  of  all 
other  popular  evils,  with  its  exalted 
teachings  of  the  meaning  of  a  Chris- 
tian life,  with  its  non-speculating 
membership,  and  with  its  great  mis- 
sion of  practical  helpfulness  unto  the 
household  of  faith  would  be  a  power 
in  the  world  for  righteousness.  The 
church  would  assume  the  leadership 
in  a  reform  movement  against  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  deep-seated 
evils  of  modern  civilization. 

But  let  the  anti-speculating  movement 
arise  outside  of  the  church  if  it  cannot 
within  the  church,  and  let  the  truth 
respecting  the  evils  of  speculating  be 
fearlessly  and  persistently  preached, 
and  gradually  public  sentiment  will  be 
built  up,  supporting  the  reform,  just 
as  the  continuous  agitation  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  has  built  up  a  popular 
sentiment  against  the  saloon.  Then 
will  laws  become  enacted  prohibiting 
the  acquisition  of  unearned  wealth 
through  speculation.  And  then  will 
the  blessings'  of  peace,  concord  and 
righteousness  be  enjoyed  on  earth  as 
those  blessings  cannot  be  enjoyed  to- 
day. 


A  RECENT  EPISODE  IN  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST 
THE  RUSSIANIZATION  OF  AMERICA 


By   rev.   ELIOT  WHITE 


DURING  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  persistent  attempt  to 
Russianize  America  or  to  in- 
troduce repressive  measures  that  are 
absolutely  subversive  of  free  and  just 
government.  Readers  of  The  Arena 
may  remember  an  account  published 


in  its  pages,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  of 
the  refusal  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Berkman,  in  the  city 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  March 
16,  1908.  We  now  wish  to  deal  with 
another  chapter  in  this  vital  battle  be- 
tween the  friends  of  free  institutions 
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and  the  upholders  of  reaction  and  op- 
pression. 

The  National  Free  Speech  Commit- 
tee, whose  membership,  as  is  well 
known,  covers  a  wide  range  and  variety 
of  economic  faiths,  have  recommended 
Miss  Goldman  to  test  free  speech  in 
cities  where  the  right  seemed  in  jeop- 
ardy. As  Worcester  authorities  went 
on  record  on  the  wrong  side,  as  the 
Committee  sees  it,  in  the  Berkman 
case,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  give  them 
another  opportunity  to  take  the  Ameri- 
can position.  Miss  Goldman  and  her 
manager.  Dr.  Ben  L.  Reitman,  arrived 
in  Worcester  on  September  fourth,  and 
the  only  morning  paper.  The  Telegranty 
the  next  morning  announced  that  she 
"  wanted  to  talk  to  her  followers."  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  fair  and 
temperate  treatment  accorded  by  the 
morning  paper  all  through  the  episode 
of  Miss  Goldman's  visit. 

One  of  the  two  evening  papers,  The 
Post,  for  the  most  part  maintained 
rigid  silence;  the  other,  The  Gazette, 
in  a  leading  editorial  of  September 
sixth,  declared  that  Miss  Goldman  was 
seeking,  not  free,  but  "  unlicensed " 
speech,  and  proceeded  to  take  away 
from  her,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  all 
possibility  of  her  reinstatement  in 
"  respectable "  opinion,  by  asserting 
that  even  if  she  should  seem  to  "  couch 
words  in  a  temperate  way,"  yet  they 
would  be  an  attempted  incitement  to 
"  riots  and  the  use  of  dynamite." 

As  the  only  representative  of  the 
Free  Speech  Committee  in  Worcester, 
I  hurried  from  my  cottage  on  Cape 
Cod  and  sought  an  interview  with 
Mayor  James  Logan.  He  had  been 
away,  and  the  only  satisfaction  he 
would  offer  was  to  say  that  Chief  of 
Police  D.  A.  Matthews,  who  had  al- 
ready declared  that  Miss  Goldman 
must  not  speak  on  Anarchism  in 
Worcester,  would  be  left  by  him  as 
sole  judge  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
then  went  to  the  Chief  and  told  him 
that  I  as  chairman  of  the  proposed 
meeting  would  agree  that  if  he,  who 
would  be  one  of  the  auditors  of  Miss 
Goldman's  address,  at  any  point  of 
the  lecture  raised  his  hand  to  signify 


that  violence  and  riot  were  being  in- 
cited, I  would  do  my  part  to  stop  the 
whole  proceedings  instantly.  I  thought 
him  inclined  to  yield  the  point,  but  a 
reporter  of  The  Gazette,  who  saw  him 
immediately  afterward,  said  in  the 
afternoon  issue  that  the  Chief  stated 
that  he  would  take  such  steps  as  might 
seem  necessary  to  "  prevent  the  woman 
from  addressing  a  gathering  on  any 
subject  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Reitman  and  I  spent  a  laborious 
day  scouring  the  city  for  a  hall ;  many 
were  the  excuses  offered,  and  pathetic 
the  blind  fear  manifested.  At  the  last 
a  janitor  agreed  to  let  his  hall.  He  was 
told  whom  it  was  for,  and  after  think- 
ing said  he  did  not  care  for  possible 
trouble;  he  accepted  half  the  money 
required  and  gave  a  receipt.  In  a  few 
hours  he  telephoned  that  his  "  boss  " 
decided  the  hall  could  not  be  let,  as 
he  was  "  afraid  his  license  would  be 
revoked." 

In  the  meantime  my  wife,  Mabel  R. 
White,  had  written  a  letter  which  The 
Telegram  printed  September  eighth,  of- 
fering our  Worcester  apartment  and 
the  grounds  about  it  (which  she 
"  owns  ")  for  Miss  Goldman's  use,  in 
case  all  public  places  were  closed  to 
the  lecture.  That  evening,  to  make 
sure  that  the  hall  engaged  was  refused. 
Miss  Goldman,  Dr.  Reitman  and  my- 
self went  to  the  door,  which  we  found 
locked.  A  crowd  in  the  street  was 
kept  on  the  move  by  the  police,  and 
Miss  Goldman,  standing  at  the  entry 
of  the  building,  quietly  told  those 
interested  to  go  to  35  Catharine  Street 
—  the  "  last  resort." 

We  got  rid  of  the  inquisitive  idlers 
by  taking  a  street-car,  and  the  distance 
to  the  home  —  over  a  mile  —  prevented 
any  but  those  genuinely  interested 
from  following.  So  determined  and 
categorical  seemed  the  refusal  of  all 
permission  to  Miss  Goldman  by  the 
police,  to  speak  within  the  city,  that  I 
told  her  beforehand  that  I  feared  they 
would  prevent  the  lecture,  even  on  my 
lawn.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  re- 
ply: "You  can  kill  little  children  in 
mills  and  mines  in  this  country;  you 
can  kill  and  maim  men  and  women. 
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without  much  fear  of  interference ;  but 
if  you  raise  a  hand  against  the  '  rights  ' 
of  private  property,  you  will  have  the 
whole  country  aroused  against  you. 
No,  the  police  will  not  stop  me  on  your 
lawn ;  they  know  that  if  they  did  they 
would  hear  a  protest  from  every  city 
in  the  land."  She  was  nearer  right 
about  it  than  I. 

Arrived  at  my  home,  I  found  a  few 
people  standing  quietly  on  the  steps 
and  grass.  The  throng  that  came  with 
us,  who  were  apparently  without  ex- 
ception well-dressed,  peaceable  cit- 
izens, also  began  to  move  on  to  the 
lawn.  Suddenly  a  squad  of  police 
whom  I  had  not  yet  noticed  began  to 
shove  the  people  off  the  banking  and 
down  the  steps  in  what  seemed  an  un- 
warrantably rough  manner,  even 
thrusting  them  over  the  sidewalk  and 
curbing  mto  the  street.  I  saw  several 
men  pushed  backward  by  the  police- 
men's arms  at  their  chests,  and  there 
were  some  narrow  escapes  from  bad 
falls  in  consequence  down  the  steps.  It 
would  have  been  a  phlegmatic  observer 
whose  blood  did  not  start  in  his  veins 
with  indignation.  I  called  loudly  to  the 
evicted  ones  to  come  back,  expecting 
as  I  did  so  to  receive  a  warning  in  no 
uncertain  terms  from  the  lieutenant 
who  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
police  attachment.  To  my  surprise,  he 
turned  a  smiling  face  and  said :  "  O, 
certainly,  Mr.  White,  if  you  wish  them 
to;  we  were  simply  sent  up  here  to 
protect  property."  The  squad  consisted 
of  four  "  gum-shoe "  men  from  the 
liquor  patrol,  three  detectives  from  the 
inspector's  department,  a  sergeant,  and 
ten  patrolmen,  some  of  them  called  in 
from  distant  beats.  These,  with  the 
lieutenant,  made  nineteen  defenders, 
whereas  in  time  of  calm,  property  in 
this  region  is  protected  largely  by  an 
almost  superannuated  patrolman  who 
has  difficulty  in  climbing  the  hill  on  his 
occasional  visitations. 

The  crowd  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
would-be  listeners  returned  to  the 
lawn.  Miss  Goldman  bidding  some  of 
the  more  zealous  to  "  look  out  for  the 
flowers;  they  want  to  live  as  well  as 
you."    Dr.  Reitman  in  an  incisive,  half- 


jocose,  yet  impressively  serious,  intro- 
duction presented  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  whom  citizens  and  police  lis- 
tened to  for  an  hour,  without  disturb- 
ance or  protest  of  any  sort.  Miss 
Goldman  had  not  announced  which  of 
her  lecture-subjects  she  would  choose, 
but  concluded  the  one  most  needed 
here  was  "  What  Is  Anarchism  ?  "  and 
this  she  proceeded  to  treat  in  a  self- 
controlled,  logical  and  truly  inspira- 
tional manner.  However  those  who 
heard  may  have  differed  with  her  on 
specific  points,  I  believe  there  was  no 
one  who  could  have  given  reason  why 
such  an  address,  taken  in  good  faith, 
should  render  the  speaker  liable  to  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
all  the  petty  and  monstrous  indignities 
and  humiliations  which  this  heroically 
courageous  little  woman  meets  in  so 
many  parts  of  this  country. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a 
dweller  in  Russia,  who  might  have 
been  suddenly  transported  hither  to 
New  England,  that  Mecca  of  liberty- 
lovers,  to  realize  that  this  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts city,  where  one  who  was  re- 
fused the  smallest  opportunity  to  tell 
what  she  does  believe  and  preach,  and 
denied  entrance  to  any  public  rostrum, 
had  been  able  to  utter  her  convictions 
only  on  the  grounds  of  a  private  cit- 
izen, surrounded  by  a  platoon  of  police. 

The  lecture  ended,  the  audience 
quietly  dispersed,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  law  "relieved  the  mind"  of  the 
Chief  by  reporting  to  him  that  although 
Miss  Goldman  had  spoken,  she  had  not 
once  trenched  on  "  anarchy."  The 
next  morning's  paper  gave  an  excellent 
report  of  the  address,  neither  omitting 
important  explanations  of  crucial 
points,  nor  attributing  what  the 
speaker  did  not  say.  The  Gazette  the 
next  afternoon,  while  declining  to  com- 
ment editorially  on  the  outcome,  stated 
in  its  news  columns  that  Miss  Goldman 
"  won  her  battle  with  Chief  Matthews 
and  Mayor  James  Logan." 

The  Worcester  Free  Speech  Commit- 
tee, hurriedly  organized  in  the  enier- 
gency  on  September  fifth,  passed  the 
following  Resolutions  on  the  day  after 
the  lecture,  September  ninth : 
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"Resolved:  That  as  citizens  of 
Worcester,  we  seriously  regret  that  the 
Mayor  should  have  abdicated  his  office 
recently  in  favor  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
on  a  question  so  vital  not  only  to 
Worcester  but  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  the  denial  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech  in  this  city.  And,  that 
we  hereby  register  our  thorough  disap- 
proval of  the  procedure  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  acting  mayor,  in  arbitrarily 
refusing  his  permission  to  Miss  Emma 
Goldman  to  exercise  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  all  the 


people  without  discrimination.  And, 
that  we  regret  the  absence  of  Mayor 
Logan  and  Chief  Matthews  from  the 
lecture  on  Anarchism  delivered  in  this 
city  by  Miss  Goldman,  where  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  them  to  gain 
personal  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  speaker  and  the  spirit  in  which  she 
sets  them  forth;  such  knowledge  be- 
ing, we  believe,  very  necessary  for  deal- 
ing intelligently  with  possible  situa- 
tions in  the  future,  similar  to  that  just 
handled  in  such  an  un-American  and 
unconvincing  manner." 


THE  EDITOR'S  QUIET  HOUR. 

BROWNING'S  "SAUL" 
By  B.  O.  flower 


This  great  creation,  considered  by  many 
scholars  to  be  the  noblest  short  religious  poem 
in  our  literature,  is  a  monologue  at  once  lyrical 
and  dramatic.  It  is  a  masterpiece,  whether 
considered  as  an  artistic  creation,  as  an  eth- 
ical message,  or  as  a  philosophical  delineation 
of  life  in  its  physical  expression  and  spiritual 
outreachings  and  aspirations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  art,  "Saul"  holds 
a  front  rank  among  our  great  poems.  The 
true  poet  is  a  man  of  rich  imagination,  of 
profound  insight,  and  not  un frequently  one 
of  the  chief  charms  oi  his  creations  is  found 
in  the  splendid  pictures  that  rise  constantly 
before  the  mental  vision  of  the  reader  as  he 
peruses  the  lines,  sometimes  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  like  a  splendid 
panorama.  This  is  one  of  the  artistic  charms 
of  "Saul."  There  is  also  here  a  rhythmic 
swing  and  musical  quality  that  has  led  one 
critic  to  aptly  characterize  it  as  "a  Messianic 
oratorio  in  words;"  while  for  those  whose 
dearest  wish  is  to  help  humanity  onward,  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  all  God's  children 
through  the  development  of  the  higher  poten- 
tialities of  the  soul  or  the  unfolding  of  all 
that  is  finest,  tenderest,  purest  and  best  in 
the  heart  of  man,  the  chief  charm  and  value 
of ^  this  work  will  be  found  in  its  profound 
philosophy  and  the  master  spiritual  truth  so 
splendidly  emphasized.    Seldom  if  ever  before 


in  the  brief  compass  of  a  few  pages  has  been 
presented  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sensuous 
life  and  the  life  spiritual,  in  which  the  reader 
is  led  upward,  step  by  step,  from  plane  to 
plane,  until  the  veil  is  drawn  aside  and  the 
prophet  poet  reveals  to  the  world's  conscious- 
ness the  vision  he  beholds, — a  vision  that  is 
only  vouchsafed  to  him  who  is  pure  enough 
in  heart  to  see  God  in  all  His  works;  whose 
mind  has  been  purged  from  selfishness,  base- 
ness and  ignoble  motives  and  desires,  and 
whose  vision  is  so  clarified  that  he  no  longer 
sees  the  eternal  realities  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  or  from  behind  the  veil  of  sensuous 
perception,  but  face  to  face.  The  poem  teaches 
the  essential  unity  of  life,  the  reality  and 
supremacy  of  the  good  as  opposed  to  the 
unreality  and  ephemeral  character  of  all  that 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Cosmic  Mind. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  one 
shadowing  forth  the  joy  of  living, — ^a  vivid 
and  wonderful  picture  of  the  pleasures  and 
delights  of  an  uncontaminated  normal  youth 
in  the  realm  of  sensuous  experience;  the 
second  concerned  with  the  spiritual  nature, 
its  potential  supremacy  and  the  possibility  of 
its  drawing  from  the  reservoir  of  Infinite 
Light  and  Power. 

Here  it  is  that  Browning  sounds  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  and  reaches  the  loftiest 
heights  of  philosophic  concepts  as  they  relate 
to  man,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
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God.  This  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  poets  of  the  interior  vision  and  the  mystics 
and  metaphysical  philosophers  throughout  the 
ages.  One  of  Robert  Browning's  contempo- 
raries, Gerald  Massey,  a  minor  poet  whose 
popular  lays  have  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
the  common  people,  in  his  most  ambitious 
poem,  "A  Tale  of  Eternity,"  thus  touches  upon 
the  thought  so  splendidly  brought  out  in  the 
poem  we  are  considering: 

"There  is  no  pathway  Man  hath  ever  trod, 
By  faith  or  seeking  sight,  but  ends  in  God. 
Yet  'tis  in  vain  ye  look  without  to  find 
The  inner  secrets  of  the  Eternal  mind, 
Or  meet  the  King  on  His  external  throne. 
But  when  ye  kneel  at  heart,  and  feel  so  lone, 
Perchance  behind  the  veil  you  get  the  grip 
And  spirit-sign  of  secret   fellowship; 
Silently  as  the  gathering  of  a  tear 
The  human  want  will  bring  the  Helper  near: 
The  very  weakness  that  is  utterest  need 
Of  God,  will  draw  Him  down  with  strength 
indeed." 

n. 

The  character  of  David  as  self-revealed  in 
the  poem  is  a  master  poetic  creation,  idealized, 
yet  essentially  true  to  the  finer  and  truer  side 
of  the  life  of  the  youth  who  should  not  only 
become  Israel's  most  loved  and  revered  king, 
but  one  of  the  immortal  psalmists  and  singers 
of  Christian  civilization.  His  life  had  been 
simple  and  wholesome.  From  early  childhood 
he  had  been  a  shepherd  lad,  but  his  ear  for 
music  was  so  acute  that  he  early  became  a 
harpist  whose  fame  had  reached  the  king's 
court.  Reared  away  from  the  blighting  arti- 
ficiality and  the  narrowing  influence  of  con- 
ventionality which  ever  marks  town  and  city 
life,  he  was  a  thoroughly  normal  and  unsullied 
youth,  gifted  with  the  rich  imagination  of  a 
true  poet  and  the  intense  religious  aspiration 
that  was  a  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  David 
became  spiritually  clear-visioned,  for  the  life 
of  the  shepherd  was  essentially  a  solitary  life 
as  compared  with  most  other  vocations.  The 
shepherds  of  Palestine  traveled  far  during  the 
year,  from  the  valleys  that  bordered  the 
streams  in  Judea  northward,  beyond  where 
the  Jordan  receives  its  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee;  even  at  times  to  the  emerald-man- 
tled mountains  of  Lebanon,  where  Hermon's 
snow-clad  peak  keeps  sleepless  vigil  o'er  the 
land.  During  the  long  days  and  star- jewelled 
nights  the  youth  had  been  drawn  strangely 
near  to  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  All-Father. 


Here  he  was  impressed  with  what  the  primal 
man  first  notes, — ^an  all-powerful  Force  gov- 
erning the  universe.  But  to  the  order-loving 
mind  another  fact  was  soon  equally  apparent 
Not  only  was  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  a 
manifestation  of  power  and  majesty,  but  it 
was  a  Power  that  expressed  itself  in  law  and 
order.  It  was  not  a  blind,  erratic  and  capri- 
cious force  that  marshalled  the  stars  and 
guided  the  sun ;  that  awakened  the  flowers  and 
ripened  the  fruits.  It  was  no  blind,  reasonless 
power  that  held  the  sun  and  stars  to  their 
courses  or  that  placed  reason  and  love  in 
the  heart  of  man.  The  youth  beheld  with 
ever-growing  wonder  and  delight  the  pano- 
rama of  day  and  night  The  splendor  of  sky 
and  earth  threw  a  mystic  spell  over  his 
imagination.  To  him  the  heavens  declared 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showed 
His  handiwork.  Often  he  was  in  perplexity 
and  dogged  by  danger,  but  the  confiding  sheep 
who  turned  to  him  at  all  times  of  want  or 
peril  taught  him  a  lesson  of  trust;  and  his 
trust  and  confidence  were  well  voiced  in  such 
pastoral  psalms  as  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
He  loved  to  weave  his  thought  into  song; 
sometimes  simple,  joyous  nature  lays ;  at  other 
times  noble  religious  hymns  that  voiced  the 
prophet's  cry  and  the  philosopher's  deep  in- 
sight And  thus  the  days  passed,  until  one 
morning  a  messenger  came  from  the  royal 
camp.  The  youthful  harper  was  wanted  to 
medicine  the  heart  of  King  Saul,  who  was 
in  the  dark  of  a  fearful  bondage  thought  to 
be  an  enslavement  by  an  evil  spirit 

in. 

At  the  opening  of  the  monologue,  we  find 
David  communing  with  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  one  accustomed  to  be  alone  in  the 
solitude  of  nature.  It  occurs  on  the  morning 
after  his  visit  to  the  king's  tent,  where  he 
has  experienced  one  of  those  wonderful 
spiritual  awakenings  that  at  rare  intervals 
come  to  the  souls  of  the  prophets,  the  seers 
and  poets  of  progress, — come  sometimes  in 
the  blinding  light  such  as  that  which  smote 
Paul  to  the  earth  when  he  journeyed  to 
Damascus  and  transformed  his  whole  thought- 
world;  sometimes  as  the  fruition  of  a  Hfe 
of  pure  and  lofty  aspiration,  even  as  was 
David's  experience  in  the  tent  of  the  reason- 
darkened  king. 

The  wonder  of  the  awakening,  in  which 
his  soul  passed  as  it  were  behind  the  veil  and 
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beheld  the  sacred  shekinah  in  its  glory,  fills 
his  whole  being.  To  him  has  come  a  mar- 
velous revelation  of  truth,  disclosing  the 
potential  unity  existing  between  the  mind  of 
man  and  the  Mind  of  the  Universe. 

As  he  goes  over  the  events  of  the  day  before, 
he  seeks  to  impress  indelibly  every  detail  upon 
his  mind,  lest  the  wonder  and  strangeness 
of  it  all  awaken  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  experience.  "Let  me  tell  out  my  tale 
to  its  ending — my  voice  to  my  heart!"  he 
exclaims,  and  a  fervent  prayer  accompanies 
his  wish  to  make  the  great  new  truth  such 
a  reality  to  him  that  it  shall  be  as  bread 
to  his  spirit  in  all  the  after-days : 

"    .    .    .    O  Thou  who  didst  grant  me 

that  day, 
And  before  it  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy 

help  to  essay, 
Carry   on    and    complete    an   adventure, — my 

shield  and  my  sword 
In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant, 

thy  word  was  my  word, — 
Still  be  with   me,   who  then  at  the   summit 

of  human  endeavor. 
And  scaling  the  highest  man's  thoughts  could, 

gazed  hopeless  as  ever 
On  Sie  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me — ^till, 

mightly  to  save, 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  dis- 
tance— God's  throne  from  man's  grave !  " 

IV. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  suggest 
the  love  fdt  by  Saul's  relative,  Abner,  for 
the  pure-hearted  and  gifted  shepherd  youth, 
and  also  the  extreme  anxiety  entertained 
by  those  around  the  darkened  tent  of  the 
mad  king. 

"  Said  Abner,  *At  last  thou  art  come !     Ere 

I  tell,  ere  thou  speak. 
Kiss    my    cheek,    wish    me    well!'      Then  I 

wished  it,  and  did  kiss  his  cheek. 
And  said  he:  'Since  the  King,  O  my  friend, 

for  thy  countenance  sent, 
Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we ;  nor  until 

from  his  tent 
Thou   return   with   the   joyful  assurance   the 

King  liveth  yet, 
Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  bright,  with 

the  water  be  wet. 
For   out   of    the-  black   mid-tent's   silence,   a 

space   of   three   days. 
Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants,  of 

prayer  nor  of  praise, 
To   betoken   that    Saul   and  the   Spirit  have 

ended  their  strife. 
And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch 

sinks  back  upon  life. 

"  'Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  O  beloved !    God's 
child  with  his  dew 


On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  lilies 

still  living  and  blue. 
Just  broken  to  twine  round  thy  harp-strings, 

as  if  no  wild  heat 
Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert !  * " 

David,  after  kneeling  to  pray  to  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  enters  the  royal  tent  and 
exclaims,  "Here  is  David,  thy  servant!"  But 
no  voice  replies.  Everything  is  shrouded  in 
darkness,  but  soon  he  discerns  the  outline  of 
the  king  standing  against  the  central  prop 
of  the  tent,  with  his  arms  stretched  along 
the  cross  support  There  in  the  dark  he  is 
the  darkest  object  His  position  is  that  of 
a  cross.  He  appears  as  he  would  if  crucified; 
and,  indeed,  is  not  his  sin  now  crucifying  his 
higher  nature?  Is  not  the  darkness  of  the 
tent  fit  type  of  the  spiritual  night  induced 
in  the  king  by  his  refusal  to  rise  to  the 
august  demands  imposed  upon  the  royal  leader 
of  Israel?  By  refusing  to  be  an  example 
of  justice  and  rectitude,  he  has  shut  out  the 
spiritual  light  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul. 

After  removing  the  lillies  that  he  had  twined 
around  the  cords,  the  shepherd  lovingly 
touches  the  golden  strings: 

"And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep 
know,  as  one  after  one. 

So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till  fold- 
ing be  done. 

They  are  white  and  untorn  by  the  bushes,  for 
lo,  they  have  fed 

Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water  within 
the  stream's  bed; 

And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as 
star  follows  star 

Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so  blue 
and  so  far !  " 

Next  he  plays  a  spirited  composition,  one 
that  had  exerted  the  most  exhilarating  in- 
fluence on  the  birds,  insects  and  little  wild 
life  of  the  field.  He  closes  this  description 
by  the  suggestive  lines : 

"God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them 

our  love  and  our  fear. 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children, 

one  family  here." 

Why  should  he  commence  his  pla3ring  before 

the  king  by  giving  the  tunes  he   played  to 

influence  the  lower  animals?    Perhaps  because 

Saul's   reason   was    darkened   and   his   voice 

had  left  him,   but  his   impulses  or  instincts 

might  yet  be  reached.     All  life  is  one  but 

it  is  expressed  on  varying  planes.    There  is 

much   in   common   between   man   and   other 

^sentient   beings,   and   that   which   so   moved 

the   creatures   of   instinct   might   also   move 
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the  reason-darkened  man.  If  this  is  David's 
hope,  he  is  destined  to  disappointment,  for 
the  king  remains  as  one  dead;  and  the  poet- 
musician  next  moves  to  a  higher  plane  in  his 
appeal,  giving  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of 
the  significant  events  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  harvest-home  festival,  bright  and  joyous, 
is  followed  in  sharp  contrast  by  the  solemn 
and  heart-gripping  picture  of  the  funeral 
of  the  dead.  Then  comes  the  glad  chant  of 
the  marriage  celebration,  followed  by  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  march  in  which  hope  and 
pride  battle  with  fear  and  apprehension;  and 
last  the  solemn  and,  to  the  Hebrew  mind, 
always  compelling  picture  of  the  Levites,  going 
"up  to  the  altar  in  glory  enthroned." 

"Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  our  reapers, 

their  wine-song,  when  hand 
Grasps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good  friend- 
ship, and  great  hearts  expand 
And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's 

life. — And  then,  the  last  song 
When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  journey 

— ^'Bear,  bear  him  along, 
With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead  flow- 
erets I    Are  balm  seeds  not  here 
To  console  us?    The  land  has  none  left  such 

as   he   on   the   bier. 
O,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  brother!' 

— ^and  then,  the  glad  chaunt 
Of  the  marriage, — first  go  the  young  maidens, 

next,  she  whom  we  vaunt 
As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling. — 

And  then,  the  great  march 
Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him  and 

buttress    an    arch 
Naught  can  break;  who  shall  harm  them,  our 

friends?    Then,  the  chorus  intoned. 
As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory 

enthroned. 
But  I  stopped  here:   for  here  in  the  darkness 

Saul  groaned." 

It  will  be  noticed  how  the  singer  here 
appeals  to  the  strongest  events  connected  with 
the  common  life  of  the  people.  The  light 
and  shade,  the  glory  and  the  gloom,  the  deep 
call  of  religion  to  the  deep  of  the  heart, 
are  all  found  here,  and  it  is  significant  that 
it  was  the  memory  of  the  religious  call,  very 
potent  in  early  life  to  all  the  Hebrews,  that 
first  moved  the  king.  "For  here  in  the  dark- 
ness Saul  groaned,"  and  the  hidden  springs 
were  stirred;  but  only  slightly  stirred,  for 
beyond  a  groan  and  a  shudder  no  further 
sign  came  from  the  monarch. 

And  David  now  makes  a  third  appeal.  This 
is  to  the  individual.  It  seeks  to  impress  on 
the  king's  mind  a  recognition  of  the  joy  of 
living.    Many  critics  hold  that  there  is  nothing 


in  literature  that  surpasses  the  following 
picture  of  the  joy  or  delight  known  to  the 
normal  and  uncontaminated  life  on  the  sen- 
suous plane: 

"O,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor!    No  spirit 

feels  waste. 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor 

sinew  unbraced. 
O,  the  wild  joys  of  living!   the  leaping  from 

rock  up  to  rock. 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir- 
tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  the 

hunt   of   the   bear. 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched 

in  his  lair. 
And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over 

with  gold  dust  divine. 
And   the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher, 

the  full  draught  of  wine. 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river  channel  where 

bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so 

softly  and  well. 
How   good   is   man's   life,   the  *mere   living! 

how   fit  to  employ 
All   the  heart  and  the  soul   and   the   senses 

forever  in  joy !  " 

The  musician  next  passes  to  a  fourth  direct 
appeal.  It  is  concerned  with  cherished  and 
intimate  personal  memories  connected  with 
the  home  life  and  the  fortunes  of  the  monarch : 

"  Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy  father, 

whose  sword  thou  didst  guard 
When  he  trusted  thee  forth  with  the  armies, 

for  glorious  reward? 
Didst  thou  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother, 

held  up  as  men  sung 
The   low   song   of    the   nearly-departed,   and 

hear  her  faint  tongue 
Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness,  'Let 

one  more  attest, 
I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  life- 
time, and  all  was  for  best'? 
Then  they  sung  through  their  tears  in  strong 

triumph,  not  much,  but  the  rest. 
And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  contest, 

the  working  whence  grew 
Such  result  as,  from  seething  grape-bundles, 

the  spirit  strained  true: 
And  the   friends  of  thy  boyhood— that  boy- 
hood of  wonder  and  hope. 
Present   promise   and   wealth   of    the    future 

beyond  the  eye's  scope, —  ' 
Till,   lo,   thou   art  grown   to   a   monarch;    a 

people   is   thine; 
And  all  gifts,  which  the  world  offers  singly, 

on  one  head  combine! 
On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength,  love 

and  rage   (like  the  throe 
That,  a-work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labor  and 

lets  the  gold  go) 
High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it, 

fame  crowning  them, — ^all 
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Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature 
—King  Sauir 

The  father  and  mother,  the  brothers  and 
friends  of  his  youth, — all  the  most  sacred 
memories  are  linked  closely  with  the  wonder- 
ful fortune  that  fell  on  the  tall  son  of  Kish, 
making  him  King  Saul,  the  whole  being  pre- 
sented in  such  an  inspiring  way  that  even 
David  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  song 
and  is  swept  forward  as  a  mighty  current 
bears  forward  a  bark  on  its  breast,  until  he 
reaches  the  great  climax,  ending  with  the 
triumphant  shout— "King  Saul!" 

"And  lo,  with  that  leap  of  my  spirit, — ^heart, 

hand,  harp  and  voice, 
Each  lifting  Saul's  name  out  of  sorrow,  each 

bidding  rejoice 
Saul's  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for,  .  . 
.    .    .    *Saul !  *  cried  I,  and  stopped. 
And  waited  the  thing  that  should  follow. 
i»       ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

One  ♦long  shudder  thrilled 
All  the   tent   till   the  very  air   tingled,   then 

sank  and  was  stilled 
At  the  King's  self  left  standing  before  me, 

released  and  aware. 
What    was    gone,    what    remained?    All    to 

traverse  'twixt  hope  and   despair, 
Death  was  past,  life  not  come:  so  he  waited." 

The  cloud  has  been  lifted  from  the  mind 
of  the  king,  but  the  depression  and  inertia 
that  it  brought  with  it  remains.  The  well- 
springs  of  the  soul  life  that  had  been  congealed 
remain  quiescent.  The  mental  condition  of  the 
king  is  critical;  for  it  is  a  law  of  mind  that 
if  bad  thoughts  and  low  ideals  are  weeded 
out  of  the  mental  world,  the  soul  will  soon 
become  again  cumbered  with  rank  and  noi- 
some weeds,  unless  the  waste  place  is  filled 
with  the  flowers  of  virtue,  nobleness,  faith, 
hope  and  love.  It  is  not  enough  to  overcome 
evil.  That  which  drives  out  the  darkness 
must  itself  possess  a  germinal  potentiality  that 
shall  bud,  blossom  and  fruit,  else  the  apparent 
good  will  be  but  temporary  in  character. 
David  appreciates  Saul's  mental  condition  and 
is  troubled,  because  he  has  played  and  sung 
the  round  of  life's  varying  moods  and  ex- 
pressions. He  has  filled  the  cup  of  song  to 
its  verge  "with  the  wine  of  this  life,  pressing 
all  that  it  yields  of  mere  fruitage,  the  strength 
and  the  beauty."  It  has  partially  restored 
the  monarch  and  now  his  heart  yearns  to 
complete  the  great  work,  and  his  imagination, 
stimulated  and  active,  recalls  hours  when  in 
the  fields  and  valleys  he  had  dreamed  what 
he  would  do  were  he  a  king;  how  rule  so 


as  to  live  in  the  love  of  the  ages.  He  recalls 
the  hour  when  he  played  in  day-dreams 
that  he  was  a  monarch,  and  he  had  said  to 
himself : 

"...    Since  my  days  are  ordained  to  be 

passed  with  my  flocks. 
Let  me  people  at  least  with  my  fancies,  the 

plains  and  the  rocks, 
Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and 

image  the  show 
Of   mankind  as   they  live  in  those   fashions 

I  hardly  shall  know! 
Schemes  of  life,  its  best  rules  and  right  uses, 

the  courage  that  gains. 
And  the  prudence  that  keeps  what  men  strive 

for." 

And  this  suggests  his  next  appeal,  which 
is  to  the  worthy  ambition  of  the  monarch. 
His  song,  it  will  be  noted,  is  still  progressive 
in  character: 

"'Yea,  my  King,' 
I  began — 'thou   dost  well  in   rejecting  mere 

comforts   that   spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by 

man  and  by  brute: 
In  our  flesh  grows  the  branch  of  this  life, 

in  our  soul  it  bears  fruit 

Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  fort 

the  spirit  be  thine! 
By  the  spirit,  when  age  shall  o'ercome  thee, 

thou  still  shalt  enjoy 
More  indeed,  than  at  first  when  inconsdous, 

the  life  of  a  boy.'" 

The  king  is  urged  to  consider  his  deeds; 
how  they  will  influence  the  lives  of  thousands ; 
how  from  his  actions,  his  rule  and  his  words 
will  flow  consequences  that  will  be  far-reach- 
ing,— consequences  that  may  make  not  only 
for  the  greatness  of  the  nation  but  for  the 
happiness  of  the  units.  David,  knowing  that 
his  own  heart  yearns  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
all  the  people,  and  presuming  that  similar 
ideals  will  govern  Saul,  appeals  to  the  king's 
moral  idealism,  to  show  him  how  his  rule 
would  not  only  be  so  great  and  good  that  he 
would  win  the  love  of  his  people,  but  also 
when  he  dies  an  imperishable  fame  will  be  his. 

"'Is  Saul  dead?  In  the  depth  of  the  vale 
make   his   tomb — bid  arise 

A  gray  mountain  of  marble  heaped  four- 
square, till,   built   to   the  skies, 

Let  it  mark  where  the  great  First  King  slum- 
bers:  whose  fame  would  ye  know? 

Up  above  see  the  rock's  naked  face,  where 
the  record  shall  go 

In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe, — Such 
was  Saul,  so  he  did; 
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With   the   sages   directing  the   work,   by   the 

populace  chid, — 
For    not    half,    they'll    affirm,    is    comprised 

there!    Which  fault  to  amend. 
In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar, 

whereon   they   shall   spend 
(See,  in  tablets  'tis  level  before  them)   their 

praise,  and  record 
With  the  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul's  story,— 

the  stateman's  great  word 
Side  by  side  with  the  poet's  sweet  comment. 

The  river's  a-wave 
With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each  other 

when  prophet-winds  rave; 
So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due 

and  their  part 
In  thy  being !    Then,  first  of  the  mighty,  thank 

God  that  thou  art!'" 

Again  is  Saul  markedly  moved. 

"While  I   sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch, 

and  ever  more  strong 
Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  him — ^he 

slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  kingly. 

******** 

He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere  error 

had  bent 
The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  communion." 

Slowly  the  king  sinks  to  a  sitting  position, 
and  David's  harp  now  falls  from  him  and  he 
finds  himself  seated  between  the  king's  great 
knees.    Then  Saul 

"Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he 

laid  it  with  care 
Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  will,  on 

my  brow:    through  my  hair 
The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent 

back  my  head,  with  kind  power — 
All    my    face   back,    intent   to   peruse   it,   as 

men  do  a  flower. 
Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes 

that  scrutinized  mine." 

And  as  Saul  gazes  into  David's  face,  the 
youth  is  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
further  help  the  king. 

"And,  O,  all  my  heart,  how  it  loved  him!  but 

where   was  the   sign? 
I    yearned— 'Could    I    help    thee,    my    father, 

inventing  a  bliss, 
I   would  add,  to   the  life  of   the  past,  both 

the  future  and  this; 
I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as  good, 

ages  hence, 
As  this  moment, — had  love  but  the  warrant, 

love's  heart  to  dispense!'" 


We  are  now  brought  to  the  second  grand 
division  of  this  poem.     Thus  far  David  has 


been  concerned  with  life  on  its  sense  plane. 
From  the  lowest  to  the  farthest  reach  of  the 
egoistic  mind  that  aspires  to  win  fame,  the 
love  of  his  people  and  a  place  in  human 
history,  the  youth  has  appealed  to  Saul  on 
every  plane  of  his  animal  and  mental  na- 
ture as  they  relate  to  the  sensuous  life 
and  the  personal  ego.  He  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  king's  physical  nature 
and  to  his  reason;  he  has  brought  logic  to 
assist  the  emotional  appeal;  he  has  carried 
Saul  from  the  midnight  darkness  to  the  gray 
dawn.  But  here  there  is  pause.  Something 
further  is  necessary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  that  has  gone 
before  David  has  been  concerned  with  Saul 
and  the  life  that  now  is.  He  has  gone  the 
whole  round  of  creation  as  it  relates  to  the 
physical  man  and  he  has  spoken  the  word 
that  has  been  given  to  his  brain,  receptive  and 
open  to  all  that  might  be  most  helpful  and 
best  for  the  king.  Yet  thus  far  he  has,  to 
use  the  distinguishing  term  of  Professor  Mars, 
employed  the  esthetic  reason  in  contrast  to 
the  ethical  or  intuitive  reason.  He  has  gone 
to  the  farthest  verge  to  which  logic  as  it 
relates  to  man  considered  merely  as  an 
egoistic  unit,  without  reference  to  the 
Cosmic  Mind,  can  lead  him.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  A  new  and  higher  light  now 
dawns  on  the  youth's  consciousness.  "No  harp 
more — no  song  more!"  The  harp  and  voice 
symbolize  instruments  that  primarily  appeal 
to  the  sense  perceptions  and  they  are  dis- 
carded for  interior  realization. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  spirit  that  he  who  with 
pure  and  unselfish  love  strives  to  aid  another, 
not  only  confers  a  blessing  but  is  himself 
blessed.  His  spiritual  horizon  is  greatly  ex- 
tended. His  vision  penetrates  further  and 
further  into  those  heavens  of  truth  that  are 
awaiting  the  pure  in  heart  who  are  consumed 
with  a  passion  for  service — ^the  Cosmic  Love. 
No  base  alloy  has  entered  into  David's  labor. 
The  love  that  has  been  the  mainspring  of  his 
deed  reacts  on  the  youth,  who  is  borne,  as 
it  were,  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies.  The 
reason,  if  uncompanioned  by  love,  can  lead 
man  to  certain  heights,  beyond  which  he  can- 
not go.  Love,  or  the  intuitive  reason,  however, 
knows  no  such  limitations.  It  exalts,  illu- 
mines and  reveals.  It  unfolds  to  the 
interior  consciousness  the  profound  mystery 
and  the  essential  unity  of  life,— the  microcosm 
of   man   in   the   macrocosm   of   the   universe. 
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It  discloses  the  great  fact  that  "all's  love,  yet 
all's  law." 

He  now  advances  from  the  plane  of  the 
esthetic  reason  to  that  of  the  ethical  or  intui- 
tive reason.  This  he  has  been  able  to  do 
because  his  own  passionate  desire  to  serve 
another,  his  pure  love,  has  lifted  his  intellect 
from  the  plane  where  sense  perceptions  and 
egoism  are  the  dominant  note,  to  the  realm 
where  love  is  the  light  of  being — the  law 
of  laws.  All  upward-moving  life  is  led  by 
love,  which  more  and  more  dominates  as  it 
advances.  Professor  Drummond  splendidly 
emphasizes  this  fact  when  in  his  lecture  on 
'The  Ascent  of  Man,"  he  shows  that  beginning 
at  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  we  find  love  of 
life,  but  one  step  further,  and  there  is  visible 
love  of  the  life  of  another.  Slowly  as  life 
advances  or  unfolds,  the  thread  of  love, 
scarcely  discernible  at  first,  expands  into  a 
golden  cord;  then  to  a  rope,  as  from  the 
love  of  a  mate  it  expands  into  love  for  the 
young,  and  from  -thence  to  the  affection  for 
the  class  or  species,  as  exhibited  by  many 
of  the  lower  animals;  then  in  man  blossoms 
the  altruistic  sentiment,  a  grander  manifesta- 
tion of  love  than  has  yet  been  visible,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  family, 
tribe  and  nation  to  the  race;  and  finally,  in 
the  heart  of  the  noblest  and  most  God-like 
it  becomes  a  glorified  light  that  embraces  not 
only  all  races,  but  all  hfe.  The  Golden  Rule 
becomes  the  rule  of  being,  and  he  who  is 
filled  with  this  God-like,  this  ethical  reason, 
sinks  thought  of  self  in  consideration  for  the 
weal  of  others.  To  him  all  life  is  one,  and 
recognizing  this  unity,  he  works  for  the  hap- 
piness, development  and  peace  of  all  God's 
children. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  man  rises  from 
selfism  or  egoism  to  the  heights  of  altruism 
or  love  of  life  in  its  broadest  manifestations, 
he  comes  en  rapport  with  the  Cosmic  Mind, 
and  love-lit  reason  reveals  new  realms  of 
truth.  The  dark  places  are  made  plain.  David 
has  been  lifted  by  his  love  to  the  summit  of 
the  spiritual  Alps.  Certain  great  and  immortal 
truths  flood  his  soul.  Has  not  God  made 
all  things  that  are,  and  has  He  not  pro- 
nounced them  good?  In  essence  are  they 
not  a  manifestation  of  Divinity? 

"Do    I    task   any    faculty   highest,    to   image 

success  ? 
I  but  open  my  eyes, — and  perfection,  no  more 

and  no  less. 


In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and 

God  is  seen  God 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the 

soul  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I 

ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending 

upraises  it  too) 
The  submission  of  man's  nothing-perfect  to 

God's  all-complete. 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  I  climb 

to   his    feet." 

Here,  in  our  judgment,  is  expressed  one 
of  the  most  profound  truths  known  to  the 
philosophy  of  life.  The  Cosmic  Mind  pervades 
the  universe.  However  much  life  may  become 
alienated  from  its  Divine  Source,  become 
warped  or  deformed,  or  however  immature 
it  may  be,  it  is  at  heart  one  with  the  All-Life. 
It  faces  the  morning.  It  may  have  wandered 
far  from  the  Father's  house ;  it  may  be  a  prod- 
igal in  a  far  country ;  and  yet  it  is  the  offspring 
of  the  Divine  Life.  At  root  it  is  an  expression 
of  Divinity.  It  is  rising,  ever  rising,  toward 
the  light.  And  the  realization  of  this  love-shot 
purpose  on  the  part  of  Him  who  holds  the 
universe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  fills 
David's  heart  with  humility  born  of  a  know- 
ledge of  how  little  he  is,  how  finite  his  powers, 
reasons  and  comprehensions,  compared  with 
the  All- Power,  All-Love  Force  that  is  every- 
where declaring  the  eternal  wisdom  and  love 
of  Deity.  This  recognition  of  the  infinite 
character  of  God,  companioned  by  unselfish 
love  on  the  part  of  David,  still  further  exalts 
his  spiritual  perceptions,  bringing  him  more 
and  more  into  rapport  with  the  Cosmic 
Mind.  He  now  reasons  from  his  higher  van- 
tage-ground. God  is  All-Power;  God  is  All- 
Love;  God  is  All-Perf ection ;  and  at  heart 
all  God's  expressions  or  manifestations  are 
perfect.    These  things  are  granted. 

Now  he  knows  his  love  for  Saul  would 
instantly  heal  him,  if  he  had  the  wisdom 
and  power  to  accomplish  the  work;  and  he 
reasons  that  God,  being  Love  and  Power, 
surely  can  do  what  David  is  impotent  to 
achieve.  He  has  faltered  and  doubted,  yet 
there  has  been  no  good  cause,  for  door  after 
door  has  been  opened  before  his  faith  and 
love. 

" — What,  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no  fur- 
ther, when  doors  great  and  small, 

Nine-and-ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should 
the  hundredth  appall? 

In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust 
in  the  greatest  of  all? 
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Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's 

ultimate  gift. 
That  I  doubt  his -own  love  can  compete  with 

it?    Here,  the  parts  shift? 
Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator, — ^the 

end,  what  Began? 
Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all 

for  this  man. 
And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him, 

who  yet  alone  can? 
Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare 

will,  much  less  power, 
To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the 

marvelous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with? 

to  make  such  a  soul. 
Such  a  body,   and   then  such  an  earth   for. 

ensphering  the  whole  ? 
And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm 

tears  attest) 
These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and 

give  one  more,  the  best? 
Ay,   to   save   and   redeem   and   restore   him, 

maintain  at  the  height 
This  perfection, — succeed  with  life's  dayspring, 

death's  minute  of  night? 
Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul 

the  mistake, 
Saul  the   failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now, — 

and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude, 

to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life, — 

a  new  harmony  yet 
To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended — who 

knows? — or  endure! 
The  man  taught  enough  by  life's  dream,  of 

the  rest  to  make  sure; 
By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  inten- 
sified bliss. 
And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by 

the  struggle  in  this." 

The  pure  passion  of  love  prompts  profound 
reasoning  and  gives  interior  illumination, 
which  ends  in  an  absolute  faith  in  the  power 
and  will  of  God  to  save. 

"I   believe   it!    'Tis   thou,   God,    that  givest, 

'tis  I  who  receive: 
In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power 

to  believe. 
All's  one  gift:   thou  canst  grant  it  moreover, 

as  prompt  to  my  prayer 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these 

arms  to  the  air." 

A  shadow  flits  across  David's  mind  at  this 
point  Is  he  the  perfect  instrument  that 
may  be  used  to  communicate  or  reflect  that 
which  he  sees  God  can  do?  Yes,  because 
— and  here  we  have  a  favorite  and  oft-ex- 
pressed thought  of  Browning— " 'Tis  not  what 
man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
Would  do!" 


Then  he  examines  his  heart  and  finds  it 
empty  of  selfishness  or  unworthy  consider- 
ations. His  love  is  pure;  hence  he  has  a 
right  to  face  the  Infinite  with  a  passionate 
appeal  to  come  to  his  aid  now  that  he  has 
done  his  utmost 

"See  the  King— I  would  help  him  but  cannot, 

the  wishes  fall  through. 
Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow, 

grow  poor  to  enrich. 
To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would 

— ^knowing  which, 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect    O,  speak 

through  me  now ! 
Would   I   suffer   for   him   that   I   love?    So 

wouldst  thou — so  wilt  thou! 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineffablest, 

uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave 

up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in!    It 

is  by  no  breath. 
Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation 

joins  issue  with  death! 
As  thy  love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty 

be  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of 

being  Beloved! 
He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;  the  strong- 
est shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
Tis  the  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry  for! 

my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!     I  seek  and  I  find  it    O 

Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a 

Man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever;  a 

Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to 

thee!    See  the  Christ  standi" 

His  former  climax  was  an  eloquent  and 
thrilling  outburst  intended  to  show  Saul  him- 
self in  regal  power  and  glory.  Now  he  dis- 
closes to  the  king  the  perfect  spiritual  ideal. 
No,  not  the  ideal — the  real  Saul,  the  true 
image  of  God,  which  every  child  of  the  Infinite 
is,  if  we  can  get  down  to  the  true  self.  If 
God's  love  fills  "infinitude  wholly,"  nor  leaves 
"up  nor  down  one  spot  for  the  creature  to 
stand  in;"  and  if  the  spiritually  awakened 
eye  that  penetrates  beyond  the  sensuous  seem- 
ing beholds  the  perfect  work  of  the  Divine, 
and  "God  is  seen  God  in  the  star,  in  the  stone, 
in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod;"  then 
it  is  not  the  lack  of  the  potential  perfection 
in  the  son  of  God,  created  in  the  image  of 
Deity,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  love  that 
fills  the  universe  and  that  is  almighty  to 
save,  wanting  in  desire  to  cure;  but  it  is  the 
recognition  of  man's  oneness  with  God — ^the 
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Christ  ideal   becoming  the   dominant  or   all- 
mastering  realization,  that  is  demanded. 

This  imaging  forth  of  the  Divine  nature, 
that  should  find  its  most  splendid  expression 
hundreds  of  years  later  in  the  life  of  that 
One  who  taught  and  lived  the  Golden  Rule, 
whose  love  lifted  Him  into  perfect  At-One- 
Ment  with  the  Father,  is  here  represented  as 
coming  to  David  as  a  flood  of  light — a  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  truth  which  brings 
order    out    of    chaos, 


God  is  love,  and  His  love  is  ever  ready 
to  flood  the  darkened  soul,  if  the  blinds  are 
raised.  Hundreds  of  years  after  David. 
Christ,  speaking  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  love,  said,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock."  But  it  is  for  the  soul  to 
realize  its  oneness  with  God,  its  divine  heir- 
ship, its  essential  Divinity. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  master  spiritual 
truth   of  this  great  poem. 


^'UPBUILDERS'^    LINCOLN  STEFFENS'   LATEST 
INSPIRING  MESSAGE* 


A  BOOK  STUDY 
By     B.     O.     flower 


AVIONG  the  small  coterie  of  patriotic 
writers  who,  while  championing  the 
cause  of  popular,  clean  and  efficient 
government,  have  resolutely  refused  to  be  se- 
duced or  silenced  by  the  lure  of  gold  or  the 
bribe  of  honors  and  preferments,  Lincoln 
Steffens  deserves  a  foremost  place.  He  has, 
we  think,  done  more  to  unmask  the  batteries 
of  a  corrupt,  privilege- fostered  plutocracy  and 
to  show  the  real  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
pohtical  boss  and  his  equally  corrupt  hench- 
men than  any  other  writer,  and  he  has  done 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  feared  and 
hated  by  the  political  bosses  and  the  pillars  of 
society  who  make  the  boss  invincible;  for  he 
has  made  so  careful  and  exhaustive  a  study 
of  conditions  in  our  great  cities  that  his  facts 
are  irrefutable,  while  few  writers  possess  in  so 
high  a  degree  the  power  to  seize  upon  and 
visualize  dramatic  elements  in  the  subject- 
matter  considered,  or  to  present  their  facts  in 
so  charming  and  picturesque  a  manner  as  does 
this  author. 

The  apologists  for  reactionary  and  undemo- 
cratic government  and  the  special  pleaders  for 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  that  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  corrupt  conditions,  are 
constantly  denouncing  the  champions  of  fun- 
damental  democracy   and   clean   and  efficient 
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rule  as  muck-rakers  or  individuals  interested 
only  in  pulling  down  and  destroying.  No 
greater  libel  has  ever  been  uttered  than  this. 
The  only  true  constructive  statesmen  and  so- 
cial reformers  of  to-day  are  the  fundamental 
and  progressive  democrats  who  at  once  expose 
the  rotten  and  corrupt  order  that  is  destroying 
alike  the  moral  stamina  of  the  individual  and 
the  integrity  and  probity  of  government  and 
society,  and  point  from  the  morally  disin- 
tegrating order  in  which  privilege,  oppression 
and  corruption  are  regnant,  to  an  order  based 
on  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity,  in  which 
the  people  really  rule  and  where  equality  of 
opportunities  and  of  rights  shall  be  the  herit- 
age of  all. 

Mr.  Steffens  has  done  a  great  work  in 
exposing  the  corruption  that  is  undermining 
free  institutions  and  debauching  the  manhood 
of  the  nation;  but  his  work  is  at  all  times 
potentially  constructive.  Because  he  is  an 
optimist,  a  man  of  faith  and  vision,  he  has 
dared  to  expose  the  things  that  are  destrojring 
democracy  and  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
voters,  and  at  all  times  he  has  been  quick  to 
point  out  the  constructive  forces  at  work  and 
the  men  of  moral  ideals  who  are  real  builders 
of  the  temple  of  justice  and  free  government. 

In  the  present  volume  he  gives  us  five  vivid 
and  convincing  pen-pictures  of  typical  leaders 
who  have  battled  against  the  present  subvers- 
ive order.    Mayor  Fagan,  Everett  Colby,  Judge 
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Lindsey,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  W.  S.  U'Ren 
are  the  typical  upbuilders  he  has  selected.  One 
wonders  why  a  man  like  Mayor  Tom  L.  John- 
son is  omitted,  but  we  imagine  Mr.  Steffens  is 
reserving  the  great  Qeveland  champion  of 
popular  rule  for  a  future  volume. 

The  illuminating  Foreword  is  a  most  timely 
and  suggestive  essay,  full  of  important  truths 
that  all  voters  should  bear  in  mind  and  rich  in 
helpful  hints  for  thoughtful  workers  in  the 
field  of  civic  advance.  In  discussing  the  peo- 
ple and  the  popular  leaders  about  whom  he  has 
written  at  length  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Steffens 
observes : 

"Wherever  the  people  have  found  a  leader 
who  was  loyal  to  them;  brave;  and  not  too 
far  ahead,  there  they  have  followed  him,  and 
there  has  been  begun  the  solution  of  our  com- 
mon problem;  the  problem  of  the  cities,  states, 
and  nations — the  problem  of  ciwlused  living  in 
human  communities. 

"It  has  not  mattered  much  who  the  leader 
was,  or  what  His  religion  has  made  no  differ- 
ence, nor  his  social  status;  nor  his  financial 
condition;  nor  his  party.  Mark  Fagan— first 
in  my  heart,  as  he  is  in  my  book — Mark  is  an 
Irish  Catholic  Republican  undertaker,  but  he 
carried  Democratic  Jersey  City  three  times 
running.  Everett  Colby  who  turned  upside 
down  Essex,  the  county  next  to.  Mayor  Fagan's 
—Senator  Colby  was  a  Wall  Street  broker; 
the  heir  of  a  rich  railroad  builder;  a  college 
graduate;  and  he  looks  his  part  But  to  the 
voters  of  Essex  the  boy  looked  sincere,  and 
they  helped  him  to  beat  his  boss,  and  theirs. 
Ben  Lindsey  was  a  Democratic  politician  and  a 
County  Judge,  when  he  began  to  do  justice  to 
children,  and  when,  at  the  last  Denver  election 
(1906),  both  the  old  parties  and  the  'best'  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women  (who  vote  in  Colo- 
rado), and  some  of  the  largest  churches,  all 
'went  back*  on  the  Icids'  judge.'— 

"*I  went  to  the  people,*  he  wrote  me.  *I 
went  into  the  shops  and  the  workers  received 
me  with  open  arms.  ...  It  was  a  glorious  vic- 
tory !  .  .  .  The  Mary  Murphys  in  the  mills,  the 
men  there,  and  the  kids  in  the  street— the  peo- 
ple won  it' 

"W.  S.  ITRen  was  a  blacksmith  in  (Colorado, 
before  he  became,  while  a  visitor  in  Oregon,  a 
lobbyist  there,  the  people's  lobbyist;  and,  as 
such,  began  to  hammer  out  legislative*  tools  for 
the  use  of  democracy  everywhere.  This 
strange,  great  legislator  does  not  run  for  office, 
so  there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  the  voters 


of  Oregon  appreciate  his  service,  but  they  elect 
his  laws,  and  thaf  s  all  he  asks.  He  leads  and 
the  people  follow  his  leadership. 

"But  the  most  amazing  example  of  the 
democracy  of  democracy  is  the  case  of 
Rudolph  Spreckels.  A  capitalist,  the  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
and  a  millionaire  in  his  own  right,  this  young 
man  is  a  member  of  the  rich,  aggressive,  un- 
popular Spreckels  family  of  California,  and, 
personally  autocratic,  unbending,  hard,  it  did 
seem  impossible  that  he  should  be  able  to  lead 
the  fight  against  the  low  vice  and  the  high  fi- 
nancial corruption  of  the  so-called  Labor  ad- 
ministration of  his  city.  And  most  of  his  own 
kind  of  people  opposed,  and  they  still  doubt 
him,  but  the  common  people,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  uneducated,  anonymous  mob— they  fol- 
lowed him.  They,  too,  jeered  at  first,  and  he 
never  replied  or  explained.  Francis  J.  Heney 
did ;  the  prosecutor  told  the  people  everything. 
But  Spreckels  did  his  work  in  his  private,  busi- 
ness-like, undemocratic  way;  and  the  people 
watched  him  from  afar.  And,  making  thus  at 
long  range  their  quiet  study  of  the  man,  th^y 
were  able  to  penetrate  class  and  party  preju- 
dice and  a  cloud  of  evidence  as  thick  as  a 
Pacific  fog — ^somehow,  the  people  perceived 
that  this  Spreckels  was  'all  right' 

"The  people  are  pretty  wise.  They  arc 
ignorant,  and  they  can  be  and  often  are,  cor- 
rupted, but  not  many  educated  individuals  are 
as  wise  as  the  mass  of  men  when  individuals 
haven't  tampered  with  them." 

Mr.  Steffens  is  a  true  democrat  It  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  read  such  stirring  words  as 
the  following  at  the  present  time  when  the 
servants  of  privilege  and  reaction  are  every- 
where striving  to  create  distrust  in  the  people : 

"Juries  are  juster  than  judges;  they  feel 
through  the  facts  for  the  human  story  and 
through  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the  spirit 
thereof.  The  public  is  fairer  than  the  press; 
the  readers  allow  for  the  bias  of  the  news- 
paper. .  .  .  And  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  world  has  welcomed,  since  Euripides,  not 
only  other  artists,  (Wagner,  for  example), 
but  prophets,  (Jesus,  for  example),  and  scien- 
tific discoverers  (Darwin,  for  example),  who 
were  opposed  by  the  authorities  in  art,  (^urch. 
State,  and  science." 

The  greatest  retarding  force  that  prevents 
the  people  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the 
great  bulwark  that  is  behind  the  political  boss. 
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the  unseen  but  real  source  of  his  power,  is 
that  element  of  society  that  is  enjoying  and 
seeking  special  privileges  by  which  a  commun- 
ity and  the  individuals  in  city.  State  or  nation 
can  be  exploited  or  oppressed  for  the  enor- 
mous enrichment  of  the  favored  ones.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  great  public-service  cor- 
poration magnates,  the  heads  of  the  trusts 
and  monopolies,  who  in  every  community  are 
ranked  among  the  leading  citizens  and  yet 
who  are  the  sustaining  prop  of  the  corrupt 
boss,  the  people  would  quickly  come  into  their 
own,  and  in  the  place  of  corruption  and  moral 
degradation  we  would  have  a  general  renais- 
sance of  moral  idealism  and  democratic 
advance;  for,  as  Governor  Folk  so  often 
declared,  the  heart  of  the  people  is  as  yet 
sound.  Here  are  some  true  observations  in 
regard  to  the  people : 

"Uninformed  and  misinformed;  pauper- 
ized or  overworked;  misled  or  betrayed  by 
their  leaders— financial,  industrial,  political 
and  ecclesiastical,  the  people  are  suspicious, 
weary,  and  very,  very  busy,  but  they  are,  none 
the  less,  the  first,  last,  and  best  appeal  in  all 
great  human  cases.  Certainly  the  first  rule 
for  the  political  reformer  is :  Go  to  the  voters. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  be,  not  that  the 
people  are  better  than  their  betters,  but  that 
they  are  more  disinterested;  they  are  not 
possessed  by  possessions;  they  have  not  so 
many  'things'  and  'friends.'  They  can  afford, 
they  are  free  to  be  fair.  And,  though  each 
individual  in  the  great  crowd  lacks  some 
virtues,  they  all  together  have  what  no  indi- 
vidual has,  a  combination  of  all  the  virtues." 

Unfortunately,  the  people  are  inconstant. 
At  least,  they  are  not  constant  until  their 
moral  idealism  has  been  aroused  and  they  are 
dominated  by  definite  ideals.  On  this  incon- 
stancy as  found  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
great  battle,  our  author  observes : 

"Senator  Colby  has  been  retired  since;  and 
Mark  Fagan  was  beaten;  and  Lindsey  may 
be,  and  Spreckels.  'Republics  are  ungrate- 
ful,' Mr.  Dooley  quotes,  and  he  adds:  That's 
why  they  are  Republics.'  The  people  are  not 
constant    And  the  forces  of  corruption  are." 

The  methods  by  which  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  defeats  those  it  cannot 
corrupt  or  control  are  multitudinous,  but 
one  of  the  most  popular  is  the  raising  of  some 
moral  issue  or  the  advancing  of  some  good 
cause  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  forces 
that  threaten  to  break  up   the   rule  of   the 


corruptionists.  Here  is  an  illustration  cited 
by  Mr.  Steffens: 

"In  Jersey  the  'interests'  became  alarmed  at 
the  issues  the  Colby-Fagan  'New  Idea'  move- 
ment was  raising:  taxation;  representative 
government;  the  direct  election  of  the  United 
States  Senators ;  home  rule,  etc.,  so  they  threw 
into  the  situation  a  'moral  issue,'  the  liquor 
traffic.  This  is  an  important  question,  but 
it  is  so  important  that  to  drop  it  into  a  reform 
movement  with  other  issues  up,  is  to  break 
up  that  other  movement,  and — fail  to  solve 
the  liquor  question.  If  I  were  a  political 
boss,  in  danger  of  losing  my  crown,  I  would 
get  the  Church  to  come  out  against  the  saloon. 
That  would  save  me,  and  it  would  not  cost 
the  saloons  very  much. 

"The  liquor  issue  in  Jersey  checked,  but  it 
did  not  stop  reform  in  that  State.  Mr.  Colby 
has  quit,  for  awhile,  but  Mark  Fagan  and 
most  of  the  other  Jersey  leaders,  have  gone 
on  fighting  As  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
Mark  is  preparing  to  run  again  for  mayor 
of  Jersey  City.  And  Mr.  Heney  says  Spreck- 
els can't  quit;  and  I  say  Ben  Lindsey  can't, 
and  W.  S.  ITRen— impossible !" 

The  work  of  the  sincere  reformer  who 
dares  to  be  true  to  the  vision,  who  turns  from 
lucrative  positions,  the  praise  of  smug  respec- 
tability, the  honor  of  the  unthinking  masses 
who  echo  the  sophistry  and  mendacious  cal- 
umny of  the  prostituted  press,  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  thankless  tasks  that  man  can  engage 
in.  He  who  is  under  the  compulsion  of  moral 
idealism,  who  cannot  be  bought  or  bullied  into 
silence,  who  feels  what  Shelley  felt  when  he 
exclaimed : 

"I  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check," 

is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  slandered, 
to  be  criticized  and  condemned  by  those  he 
is  trying  to  serve.  He  will  most  probably 
cat  the  bread  of  poverty,  and  frequently  he 
is  the  victim  of  popular  contempt.  Yet  on 
the  labor  of  such  depends  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, of  justice  and  brotherhood.  Moreover, 
the  labor  has  its  compensations.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Steffens  well  says: 

"It's  hard  labor;  ifs  the  hardest  work  in 
the  world;  and  the  least  steady,  and  the  most 
never-ending;  but  there's  a  fascination  about 
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the  service  of  the  public  which  holds  men. 
It  takes  courage,  and  self-sacrifice;  patience 
and  eternal  vigilance;  faith  and  hope  and 
human  understanding.  .  .  .  But— and  here's 
some  more  optimism  for  the  optimists  that 
are  not  mere  cheerful  idiots:  here's  a  truth 
I  would  like  to  shout  so  that  it  might  be 
heard  some  1909  years  away : 

"Thf  happiest  men  I  know  in  all  this  un^ 
happy  life  of  ours,  are  those  leaders  who, 
brave,  loyal,  and  sometimes  in  tears,  are  serv- 
ing their  fellow-men" 

Each  of  the  five  chapters  in  the  book  is 
a  message  full  of  inspiration  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  men  and  women  of  con- 
science and  intelligence  to  renewed  efforts  in 
the  battle  for  the  redemption  of  the  nation 
from  the  spoilers. 

The  story  of  Mark  Fagan  shows  how  a 
poor,  ignorant  boy  who  was  trlie  to  the  vision, 
became  one  of  the  positive  moral  factors  in 
an  important  battle  in  a  great  commonwealth. 
The  sketches  of  Everett  Colby  and  Rudolph 
Spreckels  show  what  can  be  done  by  men  of 
education,  intellectual  power  and  wealth,  when 
the  conscience  side  of  life  is  touched  and 
the  real  man  rises  to  meet  a  great  moral 
need.  But  the  two  papers  that  hold  for  us 
the  greatest  interest  deal  with  the  public  ca- 
reers of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  W.  S. 
U'Ren.  Their  lives  emphasize  the  two  things 
that  are  most  needed  in  our  nation  in  the 
immediate  present  Judge  Lindse/s  life  re- 
veals character,  strong  and  resolute  determin- 
ation to  do  his  whole  duty  as  he  sees  it 
Here  we  have  unfailing  loyalty  to  the  highest 
ideals,  glorified  by  a  broad,  tender,  loving 
and   humane    spirit 

W.  S.  U'Ren,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
the  master  spirit  in  getting  into  the  Consti- 
tution or  organic  law  of  a  great  State 
provisions  which  give  to  the  people  the  prac- 
tical weapons  by  which  they  have  r^^ained 
their  soverign  power,  that  has  been  lost  to 
the  people  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  U'Ren  comes  from  a  family  whose  men 
for  generations  have  been  blacksmiths  and 
non-conformist  ministers ;  men  who  have  stur- 
dily worked  with  their  hands  and  who  have 
been  ready  to  die  for  their  convictions.  This 
earnest,  silent  man,  like  so  many  of  our  reform 
leaders,  came  under  the  wonderful  spell  of 
Henry  George's  teachings,  and,  though  not 
an  orthodox  Single  Taxer,  he  caught  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  that  truly  great  apostle 


of  democracy  and  social  justice.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  school  of  practical  politics  that 
he  was  first  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
demoralizing  conditions  resulting  from  the 
great  political  bodies  acting  as  the  agents  of 
privilege.  His  first  experience  in  the  game  of 
politics  was  in  Denver.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  law  student 

"The  Presidential  campaign  of  1880,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Steffens,  "was  on  and  U'Ren  had 
just  come  of  age.  The  Republican  party 
needed  the  help  of  all  good  men  and  true, 
and  first- voters  were  invited  to  work.  U'Ren 
volunteered.  He  offered  his  services  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  fervor  of  that 
secret  inspiration  of  Moses.  And  the  leaders 
welcomed  the  boy.  They  put  him  to  work. 
They  directed  him  to  aid  in  colonizing  voters 
in  a  doubtful  ward! 

"U'Ren  was  stunned.  He  did  not  know 
such  things  were  done.  He  was  horrified, 
but  fascinated.  He  said  nothing;  he  didn't 
do  the  work,  but  he  hung  about  watching  it 
done.  The  dreamer  was  allowed  to  see  the 
inside.  There  were  anti-Chinese  riots  in  the 
town.  The  mob  marched  through  the  streets 
crying,  'The  Chinese  must  go;'  and  threaten- 
ing to  kill  them.  U'Ren  became  excited.  Here 
was  oppression  of  the  weak.  At  his  request, 
he  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  'protect  the  poor 
Chinamen,'  and  he  served  in  all  earnestness 
till  an  insider  explained  to  him  that  the  mob 
was  organized  and  the  riots  were  faked — ^to 
get  the  good  citizens  out  to  the  polls  to  vote 
for  'law  and  order  and  the  Republican  party.' 

"The  elders  forget  how  young  people  feel 
when  they  first  discover  that  the  world 
isn't  what  schools  and  grown-ups  have  taught 
them.  It  would  be  better  to  teach  the  truth; 
then  the  new  citizens  would  be  prepared  for 
the  fray.  As  it  is,  the  sudden  shock  carries 
away  not  only  the  'illusions,'  but  more  often 
the  character  of  youth.  Not  so  with 
U'Ren,  however.  His  dream  of  Congress 
vanished,  but  his  hope  of  inventing  laws  to 
make  such  evils  less  easy  and  profitable — 
that  stayed.  Indeed,  this  was  the  time  when 
the  dominant  idea  of  his  life  took  its  first 
definite    form. 

"'As  I  watched  this  fraud,  and  saw  that 
it  was  the  means  by  which  the  other  evils 
were  maintained,  I  felt  clearly  that  a  modicum 
of  the  thought  and  ingenuity  which  had  been 
devoted  to  machinery,  if  given  to  government, 
would  make  this  a  pleasant  world  to  live  in. 
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That  men  were  all  right  at  bottom,  I  was 
convinced,  for  I  noticed  that  we  young  men 
were  honest  and  capable  of  some  unselfish 
service.  It  was  the  older  men  that  were 
'"bad.  '" 

This  rude  awakening  was  followed  by  years 
of  patient  search  for  means  by  which  the 
Republic  could  be  redeemed  from  political 
conditions  that  were  absolutely  destroying  free 
institutions.  Mr.  IPRen  did  not  originate  the 
practical  measures  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  introduced  into  Oregon.  The  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  had  already  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  proved  to  be  as  bene- 
ficent as  they  were  practical,  in  the  Republic 
of  Switzerland.  But  he  was  the  father  of 
th  Oregon  Constitutional  Amendment  through 
which   the   once   thoroughly   corrupt    Pacific 


commonwealth  has  been  restored  to  popular 
rule,  and  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit  tn  so 
familiarizing  the  people  with  the  employment 
of  such  tools  of  democracy  as  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  Right  of  Recall,  Direct  Prima- 
ries, etc.,  that  to-day  Oregon  is  the  most 
fundamentally  democratic  commonwealth  in 
the  New  Worid. 

The  lives  of  the  five  men  here  portrayed 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  inspiration  to  all 
earnest-minded  readers ;  while  the  illuminating 
truths  and  vital  suggestions  as  to  practical 
methods  and  remedies  render  this  work  of 
great  importance.  It  is  a  volume  our  readers 
should  not  fail  to  secure,  read,  and  then  pass 
along  as  a  missionary  for  civic  righteousness 
and  democratic  advance. 
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THE  ELECTION 


The  Result. 

The  results  of  the  most  important  elections 
held  on  November  second  in  State  and  muni- 
cipal politics  are  briefly  as  follows: 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Democratic  candidate 
came  within  less  than  9,000  votes  of  carrying 
the  State. 

In  Maryland,  the  amendment  that  sought 
to  disfranchise  the  negro  was  defeated  by 
12,000  votes.  The  legislature  went  Dem- 
ocratic, thereby  insuring  the  re-election  of 
Senator  Rayner. 

In  New  York  City,  the  entire  Tammany 
ticket,  with  the  exception  of  Judge  Ga3mor, 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  one  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  elections  of  years. 

Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Qeveland  was 
defeated  by  about  4,000  votes. 

In  San  Francisco,  Francis  J.  Heney  was 
defeated  by  13,000  votes. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Brand  Whitlock  won  a 
magnificent  victory  in  a  hotly  contested  elec- 
tion. 

The   Significance   of  the   Mauachusetti 

Election. 
Last  year  Governor  Draper  received  60,156 


more  votes  than  Mr.  Vahey,  although  this 
vote  was  much  less  than  the  normal  Repub- 
lican majority.  This  year  Governor  Draper's 
plurality  was  only  8,092,  or  a  loss  of  more 
than  52,000  votes.  Last  year  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  received  96,307  more  votes  than  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. This  year  he  received  only  6,710  more 
votes  than  were  cast  for  Hon.  Eugene  Foss, 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  almost 
90,000. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Vahey  and 
Foss  ran  on  a  platform  boldly  demanding 
the  income  tax,  revision  of  the  tariff  in  favor 
of  the  people  instead  of  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  trusts  and  monopolies,  the  abolition 
of  boss  rule,  and  liberal  labor  laws;  and 
when  it  is  further  remembered  that  the  sup- 
port rendered  the  party  by  the  so-called 
Democratic  press  left  much  to  be  desired 
and  that  the  party  had  no  such  excellent 
organization  as  that  of  the  opposition,  the 
result  is  most  significant. 

Had  the  party  been  well  organized  through- 
out the  State  and  reinforced  by  a  competent 
publicity    bureau     for    the    distribution    of 
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effective  campaign  literature,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  what  the  Democratic  ticket 
would  have  been  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority;  or  if  a  single  Democratic  paper 
in  Boston  had  supported  the  ticket  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  such  Western 
papers  as  Senator  Patterson's  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  and  Denver  Times  are  accustomed 
to  support  their  party  in  crucial  campaigns, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  our  mind 
but  what  the  ticket  would  have  been  triumph- 
antly elected,  for  with  the  normal  Democratic 
majority  in  Boston  it  would  have  won. 

The  New  York  City  Election. 
The  result  of  the  New  York  City  election 
is  most  gratifying  to  foes  of  corrupt  boss 
rule.  The  Tammany  ticket,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  candidate  for  Mayor,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  an  election  in  which 
such  defeat  was  all-important  For  this  vic- 
tory W.  R.  Hearst  is  largely  responsible. 
When  the  Civic  Alliance  urged  Mr.  Hearst 
to  run,  he  agreed  to  do  so  only  on  condition 
that  his  name  should  head  a  list  containing 
all  the  Fusionist  candidates  below  that  of 
Mayor,  declaring  that  if  he  ran  it  would  be 
to  defeat  the  corrupt  and  disreputable  ticket 
which  Tammany  had  nominated  and  expected 
to  carry  to  victory  by  virtue  of  the  prestige 
of  Judge  Gaynor.  The  various  Republican 
and  Democratic  papers  which  opposed  Tam- 
many were  strong  in  their  praise  of  Mr. 
Hearst  for  consenting  to  run.  After  the 
election,  however,  most  of  these  same  papers 
sneered  at  him  because  he  was  third  in  the 
race.  Mr.  Hearst  polled  over  154,000  votes, 
though  he  had  only  the  support  of  his  own 
papers  and  no  strong  organization.  The 
Republicans  and  Fusionists  were  backed  by 
a  machine  only  second  to  Tammany  in  effi- 
ciency, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what 
Judge  Gaynor  would  have  carried  to  success 
the  disreputable  ticket  on  which  he  ran  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hearst  His  attempt  to 
foist  on  the  City  of  New  York  such  men 
as  many  on  Boss  Murphy's  ticket  has  greatly 
impaired  his  reputation  with  thousands  of  the 
most  high-minded  patriots  who  had  long  re- 
garded him  as  the  embodiment  of  political 
morality. 

The  Defeat  of  Mayor  Johnson  and  Francis 
J.  Iieney* 

The  defeat  of  Mayor  Johnson  in  Qeveland, 


and  that  of  Francis  J.  Heney  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Lincoln  Steffens'  observation  in  his 
latest  work:  "The  people  are  not  constant, 
and  the  forces  of  corruption  are." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  one  of  the  most 
loyal,  indefatigable,  unselfish  and  truly 
patriotic  public  men  in  the  history  of  America. 
He  has  above  all  been  honest,  candid  and 
faithful  to  the  popular  interest,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  corruptionists  from 
doing  what  they  always  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances^—  namely,  raise  the  cry  of  grafter 
and  demagogue  against  the  man  who  of  all 
American  statesmen  was  freest  from  taint 
in  these  respects.  Tom  L.  Johnson  entered 
politics  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.  He  is 
to-day  a  poor  man,  when,  if  he  had  devoted 
his  time  to  private  business,  or  if  he  had 
consented  to  imitate  the  ordinary  political 
boss,  he  might  to-day  have  been  much  richer 
than  he  was  ten  years  ago.  Yet  there  were 
numbers  of  empty-pated  parrots  in  Qeveland 
who  were  constantly  echoing  the  baseless 
falsehoods  of  the  prostituted  hirelings  of 
the  political  machines  and  public-service  cor- 
porations. All  that  money  could  do  was 
done  to  influence  the  election.  The  public- 
service  corporations  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  in  Qeveland,  and 
the  corrupt  Republican  machine  of  Ohio, 
were  deeply  concerned  in  the  defeat  of  the 
formidable  champion  of  the  people's  interests 
and  of  clean  and  honest  politics.  The  defeat, 
•however,  is  but  an  incident  in  the  great  war, 
and  Mayor  Johnson  is  no  quitter.  As  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  he  was  defeated, 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  continue 
the  battle  and  to  run  again  in  two  years. 

Turning  from  Mayor  Johnson  to  Francis 
J.  Heney,  we  have  another  illustration  of 
the  way  the  corrupt  grafters  and  debauched 
voters  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  work 
hand  in  hand  to  defeat  any  one  who  threat- 
ens the  corrupt  and  oppressive  order  of 
to-day  by  insisting  that  the  criminals  who 
are  the  pillars  of  society  shall  suffer  no  less 
than  the  men  they  debauch.  Heney  was  a 
great  man,  a  true  patriot,  and  worthy  of 
all  praise  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  crim- 
inals who  pose  as  the  pillars  of  society  in 
San  Francisco,  until  he  insisted  that  the  men 
who  had  corrupted  the  recreant  Mayor  and 
his  associates  and  debauched  the  public  ser- 
vants   for    franchise    and    other    privileges 
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should  be  treated  as  criminals,  just  the  same 
as  those  who  were  no  more  culpable  than 
they.  When  this  became  known,  there  was 
consternation  among  the  "safe,  sane  and  con- 
servative" elements  of  San  Francisco  life. 
Heney,  it  was  discovered  all  of  a  sudden, 
was  a  dangerous  man,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  powerful  ones  was  set  in  motion  to  try 
and  destroy  this  new  menace  to  entrenched 
corruption.  In  the  recent  election  he  ran  on 
a  platform  pledged  to  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  all  criminals,  great  as  well  as  small, 
and  he  was  defeated  by  13,000  majority. 
San  Francisco  deliberately  clothed  herself  in 
a  mantle  of  shame.  But  here  again  it  is 
inspiring  to  find  that  the  fight  is  not  to 
be  abandoned  Heney  has  had,  through  all 
his  battle  for  the  purification  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  triumph  of  good  government, 
the  powerful  support  of  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
corruptionists  had  won,  Mr.  Spreckels  an- 
nounced: "We  will  get  together  in  the  morn- 
ing and  organize  for  the  next  campaign. 
Now  is  the  time  for  every  man  to  come  out 
into  the  open." 

This  defeat  is  another  of  those  depressing 
incidents  which  we  must  expect  in  all  war- 
fare; but  such  defeats  give  no  excuse  to 
the  true  patriot  to  desert  his  post  Rather 
they  should  make  every  true-hearted  citizen 
engage  with  renewed  zeal  and  determination 
in  the  great  war  for  the  redemption  of  our 
cities,  States  and  nation  from  the  spoilers 
and  the  traitors  to  free  government.  • 

The  Victory  of  Brand  Whitlock. 
Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  event  of  the 
November  election  was  the  triumph  of  Brand 
Whitlock,  the  successor  of  Golden  Rule  Jones 
as  Mayor  of  Toledo.  This  is  Mr.  Whitlock's 
third  victory,  and  now,  as  heretofore,  he 
had  to  beat  the  most  determined  and  des- 
perate opposition  from  the  public-service 
companies  seeking  franchises,  and  the  for- 
midable and  determined  opposition  of  the 
machine.  Mr.  Whitlock  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent, and  though  not  a  few  of  his  friends 
believed  that  the  opposition,  with  its  unlim- 
ited wealth  and  perfect  organization,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  compass  his  overthrow, 
he  not  only  carried  the  day  by  more  than 
4,000  votes,  but  succeeded  in  electing  an  inde- 
pendent Council,  thus  making  a  complete 
conquest  for  the  forces  of  honest,  clean  and 
popular   rule. 


Mr.  Whitlock  is  a  comparatively  poor  man. 
He  did  not  wish  the  honor  that  was  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  people  when  the  noble- 
souled  Samuel  Jones  passed  from  the  stage, 
nor  did  he  become  any  better  satisfied  with 
the  stress,  strain  and  struggle  incident  to 
a  battle  for  the  people  for  honesty  and 
efficiency  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and  cor- 
cupting  conditions.  He  is  by  nature  an  ideal- 
ist, with  much  of  the  poefs  soul,  but  he 
is  also  a  servant  of  duty  and  an  apostle  of 
pure  and  just  government  Hence,  in  spite 
of  strong  personal  inclinations  to  return  to 
private  life,  he  has  stood  by  his  post,  loyal 
to  the  high  call  of  lofty  patriotism.  The 
victory  of  Mr.  Whitlock  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  Toledo.  She  has  not  yet  turned 
from  the  vision  to  embrace  the  beast,  as 
have  San  Francisco  and  Qeveland. 

A   Serious  Word  to   Conscience-Guided 

Americans. 
The  result  only  proves  what  we  have  sq 
many  times  insisted  upon:  that  only  by  the 
same  faithful,  united  and  self-sacrificing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  realize  the 
deadly  peril  that  confronts  the  Republic  to- 
day that  our  Revolutionary  fathers  evinced 
when  they  cheerfully  gave  their  property  and 
life  to  the  cause  of  free  government  and 
popular  rights,  can  the  forces  of  oppression, 
greed  and  corruption  be  routed;  and  unless 
those  who  have  financial  means  are  willing 
to  unite  with  those  who  are  ready  to  con- 
secrate their  life's  best  energies  to  civic 
righteousness  and  fundamental  and  con- 
structive democracy  in  an  aggressive  educa- 
tional campaign  and  in  work  for  organiza- 
tion which  shall  bring  into  sympathetic  rela- 
tion the  various  groups  of  reformers,  we 
cannot  hope  for  victory  in  the  presence  of 
privilege-seeking  wealth  and  reactionary  in- 
terests, organized  and  supported  as  they  are 
by  unlimited  wealth.  Unless  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  America  are  early  stirred 
to  concerted  action,  the  hour  will  soon  strike 
when  despotism  and  an  exasperated  people 
will  engage  in  a  struggle  freighted  with 
tragic  consequences,  marked  by  hate  and  brute 
force,  which  shall  put  back  the  hand  on  the 
dial  of  civilization  many  decades. 

Of  the  final  outcome  we  have  little  doubt, 
for  in  spite  of  the  arrogant  confidence  of 
the  master  spirits  of  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth  and  their  faithful  servitors  in 
government,  press,  college  and  elsewhere,  the 
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time  will  come  when  they  will  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  very  different 
people  from  the  patient,  long-suffering  multi- 
tude of  to-day.  But  history  clearly  shows 
that  the  time  preceding  revolutionary  periods 
is  usually  marked  hy  apparent  apathy  and 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  —  an  apathy  and  apparent 
indifference  which  always  mislead  the  up- 
holders of  despotism  and  oppression.  Yet  at 
length  the  hour  strikes.  Some  incident  hap- 
pens when  the  result  is  not  unlike  a  spark 
of  fire  in  a  powder  magazine.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation  the 
people  awake  as  one  man.  It  was  so  in  our 
Revolutionary  conflict  It  was  so  in  the  great 
French  Revolution.  It  has  been  so  time  and 
again  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
America  is  not  Russia  or  Spain.    Behind  us 


lie  centuries  of  enlightenment  and  generations 
of  popular  education  and  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  instead  of  centuries  of  soul-destroy- 
ing oppression  such  as  have  prevailed  in  both 
the  other  lands. 

What  we  wish  to  achieve  is  the  restoration 
of  genuine  popular  rule  to  the  people;  the 
establishment  of  equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights  for  all  the  people;  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  or  basic  prin- 
ciples of  political,  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice that  shall  render  it  impossible  for  a  man 
or  groups  of  men  to  enslave  others,  and  to 
achieve  this  by  educational  and  evolutionary 
methods  instead  of  by  a  forcible  revolution. 

Is  not  this  work  a  labor  worthy  of  the 
aid  — the  generous  aid,  of  every  true  patriot 
in  the  land? 


THE  DE  LARA  CASE:  ANOTHER  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  MARCH  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  steady  march  of 
despotism  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
The  transformation  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  a  deliberative  body  into  a  regis- 
tering committee  for  Speaker  Cannon  and  his 
few  favorites,  all  of  whom  are  the  beloved  of 
the  corporations ;  the  domination  of  the  Senate 
by  Aldrich  and  other  upholders  of  privileged 
wealth ;  the  aggressions  of  the  courts  through 
the  abuse  of  the  injunction  power  and  the  still 
more  sinister  "constructive  contempt"  innova- 
tions; the  bureaucratic  aggressions  of  recent 
years,  in  which  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions have  time  and  again  been  usurped  by 
bureaus  or  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment, together  with  the  despotic  assumptions 
of  unconstitutional  power  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  and  the  adoption  of  the  infamous 
"third  degree,"  an  inheritance  from  the  Dark 
Ages  and  absolute  despotisms,  all  speak  omi- 
nously of  the  overthrow  of  popular  govern- 
ment or  a  democratic  republic  by  the  united 
forces  of  privileged  wealth,  reaction  and  -cor- 
ruption working  in  unison.  The  abridgment 
of  free  speech  and  Mr.  Roosevelfs  bold  but 
happily  unsuccessful   attempt  to   muzzle   the 


press,  are  other  disquieting  symptoms  of  the 
times;  but  perhaps  the  most  startling  of  re- 
cent exhibitions  of  the  determined  attempt  to 
Russianize  America  was  the  amazing  outrage 
perpetrated  in  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
the  recent  arrest  of  the  Mexican  patriot,  educa- 
tor and  liberator,  L.  Gutierrez  De  Lara. 

Here  we  have  an  order  from  the  central 
government  very  similar  to  a  mandate  from 
the  unspeakable  bureaucracy  of  the  Russian 
Czar,  for  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  a  man 
in  Los  Angeles,  three  thousand  miles 
away.  The  person  in  question,  when  ar- 
rested, was  addressing  a  public  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles,  describing  something  of 
the  cruel  despotism  which  prevails  in  Mex- 
ico. At  length  he  made  a  remark  in  criti- 
cism of  the  President  of  the  United  States— a 
remark  which  in  Germany,  if  made  against  the 
Emperor,  might  possibly  have  been  construed 
by  the  upholders  of  despotism  as  an  exhibition 
of  lese  majeste;  whereupon  the  police  immedi- 
ately arrested  the  Mexican  patriot  and  dragged 
him  off  to  jail,  without  warrant  Here  he  was 
locked  up  "incommunicado." 

We  in  America  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
nounce in  unmeasured  terms  the  action  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Germany,  who  has  time  and  again 
filled  his  prisons  with  the  servants  of  progress 
who  had  dared  to  criticise  him  and  his  arbi- 
trary acts.  Yet  here,  when  De  Lara  ventured 
to  assert  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  stool 
pigeon  of  Diaz,  he  was  treated  much  as  a  po- 
litical criminal  would  be  treated  if  he  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  or  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Kremlin.  The  wife  of  De  Lara  was  denied 
access  to  her  husband.  A  delegation  of  friends 
who  went  to  secure  bail  for  him  was  curtly 
informed  by  the  police  official  that  bail  could 
not  be  secured  for  him,  and  when  they  began 
to  urge  their  right,  the  police  lieutenant  gave 
the  order  to  clear  the  room. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  De  Lara  was 
brought  before  Judge  Rose  on  the  false  and 
trumped-up  charge  of  ''disturbing  the  peace," 
and  was  of  course  prompdy  acquitted,  as  there 
was  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support 
the  charge.  Immediately  on  his  release,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  officials  arrested  him  on  the 
Washington  order  to  ''arrest  and  hold  De  Lara 
until  further  notice  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor."  He  was  confined  "in- 
communicado," none  of  his  friends,  not  even 
his  wife,  being  permitted  to  see  him  from  the 
time  of  his  arrest  until  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October. 

It  is  all-important  in  considering  a  case  so 
seriously  and  intimately  concerned  with  the  ba- 
sic principles  upon  which  free  government 
rests — principles  which  if  trampled  under  foot 
render  popular  rule  or  democracy  a  farce,  that 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  side 
issues  and  claims  that  are  not  relevant  to  the 
basic  facts.  We  are  dwelling  in  a  nation  which 
was  the  pride  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  because 
it  guaranteed  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  lands,  and  because  it  was  supposed  that 
here  as  nowhere  else  the  sacred  rights  of 
man  were  safeguarded.  Here,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, the  despotic  methods  of  the  Czar  or 
the  hideous  relics  of  inquisitorial  Spanish 
rule,  under  which  dtizeus  could  in  times  of 
peace  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
"incommunicado" — that  is,  being  denied  the 
right  to  see  their  friends  or  legal  advisers 
— ^would  not  be  tolerated  a  moment;  a 
land  where  trial  by  jury  was  ever  to  be  a 
sacred  safeguard  of  popular  rights,  and  where 
arbitrary  and  despotic  acts  by  governmental 
bureaus  or  the  overriding  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  safeguard  of  popular  rights  by  judicial 


or  police  aggression  would  never  be  tolerated. 
And  yet  here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
despotic  methods  that  have  made  Russian  civil- 
ization a  by-word  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened 
peoples,  and  of  the  unspeakable  crime  against 
justice  and  human  rights  that  marked  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  when,  in  dealing  a 
death-blow  to  free  thought  and  progress,  it 
struck  at  the  vitals  of  Spanish  greatness. 

If  De  Lara  were  a  criminal,  which  he  is  not, 
or  if  he  were  an  anarchist  instead  of  the  so- 
cialist which  he  is,  there  would  be  no  justifica- 
tion in  time  of  peace  for  departing  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  the  orderly 
operation  of  law  as  Constitutionally  prescribed 
He  should  have  been  arrested  only  after  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  setting  forth  his  offence. 
His  rights  should  have  been  guarded  as  sa- 
credly as  the  rights  of  any  other  citizen  while 
the  government  was  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  had  committed  any  crime  or 
was  justiy  subject  to  criminal  procedure.  Only 
in  this  way  can  free  government  be  preserved, 
and  any  departure  from  these  Constitutional 
provisions  constitutes  intolerable  despotism  and 
is  destructive  to  a  democratic  republic.  If 
precedents  like  this  are  allowed  to  be  estab- 
lished without  a  nation-wide  protest,  the  doom 
of  the  Republic  is  sealed.  If  a  man  can  be 
arbitrarily  seized  when  peaceably  addressing  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  public  meeting,  without 
warrant,  on  a  false  charge,  and  thrown  into 
prison  "incommunicado" ;  if  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  to  be  permitted  at  will 
to  imitate  the  unspeakable  despotism  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  arbitrarily  order  the  arrest 
of  peaceable  men  and  women  guilty  of  no 
crime,  and  have  them  thrown  into  prison  and 
kept  there  for  days  "inconsmunicado,"  then  the 
reactionary,  irresponsible  and  personal  govern- 
ment that  has  striven  to  shoulder  out  constitu- 
tional rule  during  the  past  eight  years  will 
have  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  substitute  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  despotic  methods  in  the  place 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which  must  un- 
derlie popular  and  free  government  If  the 
American  people  do  not  awake  in  the  presence 
of  such  crimes  against  constitutional  rule  as 
this,  then  the  great  revolution  was  in  vain,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  become  as  a 
door-mat  for  despotism,  and  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  popular  safe- 
guards of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  won  only 
through  centuries  of  struggle,  have  ceased  to 
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bulwark  and  protect  the  citizens  from  soulless 
avarice,  personal  ambition  and  despotic  re- 
action. 

Happily,  the  truly  patriotic  and  conscience- 
guided  element  of  Los  Angeles  was  aroused  by 
this  amazing  exhibition  of  despotism.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Simpson 
Auditorium,  on  the  night  of  October  23rd,  at 
which  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
present  It  was  presided  over  by  Reynold  £. 
Blight,  minister  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Hon.  John  D. 
Works,  formerly  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
California.  John  Kenneth  Turner,  who  is  ex- 
posing the  despotism  of  Mexico  in  The  Ameri- 
can Magaeine,  was  present  and  gave  a  brief 
description  of  brutal  conditions  as  he  witnessed 
them  in  his  recent  investigation  in  Mexico. 
From  the  abstract  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
of  Judge  Works'  address,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  an  exceptionally  able  speech,  evincing  the 
sturdy  spirit,  the  true  statesmanship  and  loy- 
alty to  the  ideals  of  justice,  human  rights  and 
free  government  which  marked  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  earlier  day.  Here  are  some 
utterances  of  Judge  Works  as  given  by  the 
Los  Angeles  daily  that  merit  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  patriotic  American: 

''I  am  here  as  an  American  citizen,  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  my  country. 
I  am  not  interested  in  De  Lara,  except  as  every 
humane,  liberty-loving  human  being  is  inter- 
ested in  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed.  As  to 
De  Lara  himself,  I  know  nothing  except  by 
reputation.  But  what  I  have  heard  of  him  has 
been  in  his  favor. 

"He  is,  I  believe,  an  educated,  refined,  lib- 
erty-loving man.  His  only  crime  seems  to 
have  been  to  try  to  free  his  people  from  op- 
pression. I  am  not  here  to  denounce  the 
Mexican  government  We  have  evil  enough  at 
home.  If  we  followed  up  the  conduct  of  po- 
licemen and  detectives  in  the  United  States,  we 
would  find  sufficient  material  to  give  vent  to 
our  tendencies  to  denunciation. 

"I  sought  information  regarding  the  De  Lara 
case  at  the  United  States  district  courts,  with- 
out success.  I  asked  the  immigration  inspector 
for  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  he 
declined  to  give  them  to  me.  I  asked  the  chief 
of  police  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  and  he 
declined.  His  excuse  was  that  in  making  dis- 
closures regarding  the  case,  he  might  disclose 
the  case  of  the  government  against  this  man. 


who  was  imprisoned  without  knowledge  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

"De  Lara  was  arrested  at  the  plaza,  after 
making  an  address  to  his  own  people.  He  was 
arrested  without  any  charge  being  preferred 
against  him,  as  the  Constitution  requires.  He 
was  held  in  the  county  jail  without  warrant  or 
authority.  He  was  detained  there  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Requests  of  his  loved  ones  to  see 
him  were  refused.  He  was  guarded  as  a 
dangerous  character,  who  threatened  the  life 
of  the  President 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  outrage  perpetrated  in  a  free  republic 
than  this.  Thqr  kept  him  in  jail  without 
charges,  and  then  they  trumped  up  a  misde- 
meanor charge.  It  was  a  fraud.  It  was  done 
to  justify  the  police  in  their  action.  When  he 
demanded  a  jury  trial,  they  were  compelled 
then  to  release  him,  but  his  imprisonment  had 
served  its  purpose  of  holding  him  in  violation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  violation 
of  the  oaths  of  the  Constitution ;  it  had  served 
its  purpose,  in  its  pretense  of  protecting  a 
President  who  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  to  protect  every  man  within  our 
borders,  citizen  or  not,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor;  a  Constitution  which  says  no  man  shall 
be  arrested  without  the  oath  of  some  person 
charging  a  crime  against  him.  We  have  a 
statute  in  this  state  that  in  case  of  a  man's 
arrest,  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  give  bail  This  statute  was 
violated. 

"Detectives  and  police  officers  are  making 
the  excuse  that  they  take  such  actions  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

"Detectives  have  made  more  crime  than  they 
have  ever  prevented.  The  best  service  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  could  render  the  country  would  be  to 
port  them  all. 

"Efforts  were  made  to  make  the  President 
believe  that  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  con- 
tinually hedging  the  President  about  with  an 
army  of  detectives,  and  keeping  him  in  con- 
stant fear  of  death.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state' 
that  the  American  Presidents  who  were  assas- 
sinated were  the  victims,  not  of  anarchists,  but 
of  men  who  unquestionably  were  insane. 

"De  Lara  is  but  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
incident  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting America  today.    We  are  standing  on 
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the  brink  of  being  charged  with  despotism. 
Whenever  a  man  may  be  arrested  in  the  streets 
of  our  own  Los  Angeles  without  charges  being 
preferred  against  him  and  incarcerated  without 
authority  of  law,  what  is  it  but  despotism? 

"The  most  serious  phase  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  American  people  seem  indifferent 

"They  say  such  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent crime.  The  same  excuse  would  have 
justified  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  necessary  to  prevent  crime.  Would 
the  police  have  arrested  him  in  this  way  if  he 
had  had  money  enough  to  defend  himself?" 

The  effect  of  this  great  public  protest  was 
quickly  manifest  in  the  government  yielding  to 
the  demand  for  the  liberation  of  De  Lara  on 
bail ;  but  the  indefensible  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  allow  Judge  Works  to  see 
the  charges  against  De  Lara  is  a  startling  ex- 
hibition of  the  despotic  spirit  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  indicates  a  desire  to  obey  the  be- 
hest of  the  Mexican  despot  rather  than  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  there  is  any  warrant  for 
deporting  the  Mexican  patriot 

Among  the  voices  of  fundamental  thinkers 
that  have  already  been  raised  against  this  high- 
handed outrage,  no  one  has,  we  think,  more 
clearly  or  succinctly  stated  the  facts  and  the 
grave  implications  than  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  the 
always  able  editor  of  The  Public, 

"A  sinister  indication,"  observes  Mr.  Post, 
"of  the  progress  of  American  imperialism — 
the  imperialism  which,  beginning  ten  years  ago 
in  foreign  conquest,  is  now  reacting  in  domes- 
tic tyranny — is  afforded  by  the  arbitrary  arrest 
of  De  Lara  in  Los  Angeles  *  *  *  In  a  time 
of  peace,  when  there  exist  none  of  the  excuses 
for  arbitrary  arrest  which  war  affords,  a  man 
is  thrown  into  jail,  'incommunicado'^to  bor- 
row an  appropriate  word  from  the  vocabulary 
of  Spanish  despotism,— without  other  warrant 
than  a  telegram  from  an  administrative  bureau 
at  the  seat  of  the  central  government  three 
thousand  miles  away ! 

"Think  of  it !  You  who  can  recall  American 
jealousy  for  personal  liberty,  either  at  first 
hand  through  your  memories  or  at  second  hand 
through  the  history  of  your  country,  think  of 
it  I  'Arrest  So-and-So  and  hold  him  subject  to 
the  orders  of  Such-and-Such  a  Department  of 
the  Federal  government'    Upon  tiiat  kind  of 


telegram  from  officials  at  Washington  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  officials  in  a  dis- 
tant State  also  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
latter  arrest  an  individual  in  that  State  without 
warrant,  incarcerate  him  without  a  judicial 
hearing,  and  hold  him  captive,  'incommuni- 
cado,' subject  to  further  orders  from  the  de- 
partment which  has  sent  the  telegram! 
******** 

"When  this  particular  case  is  scrutinized,  it 
reveals  an  astounding  situation.  From  what 
country  did  De  Lara  come  originally?  Mexico. 
Why?  Because  his  life  was  in  danger  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  opposition  to  the  present 
dynasty.  How  happens  it  that  he  is  seized  by 
our  government  and  threatened  with  deporta- 
tion at  this  time?  Only  two  reasons  can  possi- 
bly be  inferred  from  the  facts  so  far  known: 
one  is  that  he  is  reported  to  have  called  Presi- 
dent Taf t  a  tool  of  President  Diaz ;  the  other, 
that  Mexico  wants  him  because  he  acted  as 
Turner's  guide  through  Mexico  for  the  facts 
upon  which  Turner  is  now  exposing  in  the 
American  Magasine  the  iniquities  of  the  Diaz 
rSgitne,  If  the  latter  inference  is  true,  the  for- 
mer would  seem  to  be  in  course  of  proof;  if 
the  latter  is  not  true,  the  former  is  not  worth 
consideration. 

"The  thing  that  is  worth  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  apparently  a  secret  requisition  of 
Diaz  for  a  member  of  the  opposition  party  in 
Mexican  politics  is  being  honored  by  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  that  this  is  being  done  by 
bureaucratic  proceedings  in  imitation  of  des- 
potic processes  in  autocratic  countries.  Such 
proceedings  are  hostile  to  the  American  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  personal  liberty,  and  men- 
acing to  American  citizenship." 

Mr.  Post  underestimates  rather  than  over- 
emphasizes the  peril  that  threatens  the  right  of 
every  citizen  through  the  steady  encroachments 
of  lawless,  unconstitutional  and  despotic  meth- 
ods. There  has  never  been  an  hour  in  the 
history  of  our  nation  when  it  was  more  im- 
portant for  the  conscience-guided,  liberty-lov- 
ing element  to  unite  in  a  persistent,  aggressive 
educational  agitation  looking  to  the  restoration 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which  have 
lifted  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  to  the  front 
rank  among  enlightened  peoples  and  which 
long  made  the  Republic  the  mighty  moral 
leader  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  HIS  GREAT  WORK  FOR 
PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY 


The  Vital  Importance  of  Reformers  Sus- 
taining the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Liberal  Ministry,  with  its  epoch-mark- 
ing Budget  and  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Lloyd-George,  is  getting  nearer  to  funda- 
mental economic  principles  than  any  dominant 
political  administration  in  any  leading  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  past  century.  It  is  putting 
questions  to  the  conscience  of  civilization  the 
mere  raising  of  which,  coming  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  other  leading 
statesmen,  is  liable  to  inaugurate  revolutionary 
changes  throughout  all  Anglo-Saxon  lands. 

At  the  present  writing  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Tory  Lords,  backed  by  the  Rosc- 
bury-Rothschild  capitalistic  element,  will  throw 
out  the  Budget  and  invite  the  wrath  of  the 
electorate,  or  whether  they  will  exhibit  wis- 
dom by  accepting  it  and  biding  the  time  when 
some  issues  are  presented  that  will  not  tend 
to  solidify  the  Liberal  and  Labor  vote. 

In  the  most  recent  election  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  Conservative  won  over  the 
Liberal,  while  at  the  preceding  election  in  the 
same  district,  the  Liberal  had  triumphed;  but 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  democratic  or 
Liberal  vote  was  split  in  two  in  the  recent 
election,  owing  to  the  Liberals  and  the  Social- 
ists each  putting  up  a  candidate.  The  com- 
bined vote  was  several  hundred  greater  than 
that  cast  for  the  Conservative. 

This  election  should  teach  the  reformers  a 
vital  and  all-important  lesson  for  ensuing  elec- 
tions. Only  by  union  against  the  common 
enemy  can  the  splendid  progressive  program 
of  Lloyd-George  be  carried  forward  and  the 
all-important  opening  wedge  be  firmly  inserted. 
No  matter  what  the  differences  in  theories  be- 
tween the  Liberal,  Labor  and  Socialist  parties, 
the  paramount  immediate  issue  to-day,  in 
England  as  in  America,  is  concerned  with  two 
great  fundamental  principles,  one  relating  pri- 
marily to  politics  and  the  other  to  economics: 
the  first  being  the  establishment  of  popular  or 
democratic  government  in  the  place  of  reac- 
tionary or  class  rule ;  the  second,  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  great  economic  principles  such 
as  Mr.  George  has  embodied  in  the  Budget  and 
which  must  be  recognized  and  placed  in  prac- 
tical operation  if  progressive  democracy  is  to 


proceed  along  evolutionary  or  peaceable  lines. 
Only  by  union  and  sympathetic  understanding 
between  the  Liberal,  Labor  and  Socialist  par- 
ties in  the  pending  struggle  will  it  be  possible 
to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  most  brilliant, 
brave,  humane,  and  wisely  patriotic  statesman 
of  the  present  day  in  his  splendid  effort  to 
place  the  master  emphasis  on  manhood  instead 
of  on  money  and  to  reach  bed-rock  principles 
relative  to  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  great 
common  gift  of  the  Common  Father — the 
land. 

Practical  Statesmanship  That  Would  Se- 
cure Success  for  Fundamental  Democ- 
racy. 

^The  famous  Newcastle  speech,  which  the 
Czar's  government  refused  to  allow  to  be  cir- 
culated in  Russia,  contained  luminous  truths 
that  sowed  broadcast,  as  they  have  been,  will 
render  the  forward  march  along  economic  lines 
inevitable,  unless  progressive  political  leaders 
are  so  short-sighted  and  fatuous  as  to  allow 
the  Liberal  and  Labor  forces  to  be  divided  in 
the  next  election. 

If  the  Liberal,  Labor  and  Socialist  leaders 
will  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  in  America  and  quietly  get 
together  and  agree  upon  an  equitable  division 
of  representatives  to  stand  in  the  next  election, 
the  cause  of  democracy  will  be  rendered  se- 
cure. These  leaders,  after  agreeing  on  the 
equitable  division  of  representatives,  based  on 
voting  strength,  should  make  apportionment 
between  the  parties,  and  the  districts  should  be 
selected  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
different  parties  should  stand.  In  the  comuni- 
ties  that  are  given  to  the  Labor  and  Socialist 
parties,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  list  of  three,  four  or  five  can- 
didates should  be  submitted  to  the  Liberal 
leaders  for  a  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  districts  given  to  the  Liberals,  similar  lists 
should  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  Labor 
and  Socialist  leaders.  In  this  way  candidates 
can  be  selected  that  will  be  reasonably  accept- 
able to  both  Liberal  and  Labor  voters  in  the 
different  sections  throughout  the  realm,  and  a 
united,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  campaign  can 
be  waged. 
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Bpoch-Making   Queries  in  the   Newcastle 
Speech. 

Near  the  close  of  his  Newcastle  address,  Mr. 
George,  in  discussing  what  will  follow  if  the 
Lords  throw  out  the  Budget,  said: 

"But  the  Lords  may  decree  a  revolution 
which  the  people  will  direct  If  they  begin, 
issues  will  be  raised  that  they  little  dream  of. 
Questions  will  be  asked  which  are  now  whis- 
pered in  humble  voices,  and  answers  will  be 
demanded  then  with  authority.  The  question 
will  be  asked  why  five  hundred  men,  ordinary 
men,  chosen  accidentally  from  among  the  un- 
employed, should  over-ride  the  judgment— the 
deliberate  judgment— of  millions  of  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry  which  makes 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  That  is  one  ques- 
tion. 

"Another  will  be.  Who  ordained  that  a  few 
should  have  the  land  of  Britian  as  a  perquis- 
ite; who  made  ten  thousand  people  owners  gi 
the  soil  and  the  rest  of  us  trespassers  in  the 
land  of  our  birth?" 

Here  we  have  fundamental  questions  raised. 
Why  should  a  group  of  individuals,  a  privi- 
leged class,  be  able  to  nullify  fundamentally 
just  legislation  and  thereby  injuriously  affect 
the  millions  of  wealth-creators  of  the  nation? 
And  why  should  ten  thousand  men  be  able  to 
exclude  the  industrial  millions  from  the  God- 
given  land  essential  to  the  life  of  man? 


In  this  country,  similar  questions  are  in 
order.  Why  can  Cannon  and  Aldrich,  backed 
by  the  trusts,  monopolies  and  corporations,  nul- 
lify the  wishes  and  cherished  desires  of  Amer- 
ica's millions?  And  why  should  not  the  great 
oil,  coal,  copper,  lead,  gold  and  silver  lands, 
nature's  great  storehouses  for  the  comfort  and 
enrichment  of  her  children,  which  are  render- 
ing a  few  men  multimillionaires,  yield  a  per- 
centage of  their  stored-up  wealth  to  the 
nation?  And  why  should  the  men  who  have 
acquired  the  vastly  rich  public-service  cor- 
porations be  permitted  to  acquire  untold 
millions  instead  of  this  ever-increasing 
stream  of  wealth,  created  by  the  commu- 
nity or  the  public,  going  into  the  treas- 
uries of  dty,  state  and  nation?  Is  it  just,  wise 
or  safe  to  permit  the  fabulous  wealth  of  nature, 
the  gift  of  the  Common  Father  to  His  common 
children,  to  be  seized  upon  and  appropriated 
by  a  few  score  of  men,  who  soon  become  there- 
by dangerously  rich  and  ultimately  the  supreme 
menace  to  free  institutions,  or  to  permit  the 
wealth  of  the  natural  monopolies — ^the  wealth 
that  is  created  by  aU  the  people— to  go  to 
make  millionaires  of  a  group  of  unscrupulous 
Wall  Street  gamblers  and  high  financiers, 
when,  if  it  were  directed  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel^ it  would  reduce  taxes  to  a  minimum  and 
remove  from  politics  the  greatest  source  of 
corruption  ? 


PRESENT-DAY  SOCIAL  CONTRASTS 


Mr.  Walker's  cartoon  this  month  may  well 
cause  us  to  pause  and  consider  how  much  we 
as  a  people  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  widen- 
ing of  the  gulf  between  the  over-rich,  who 
have  acquired  fortunes  they  have  not  earned, 
and  the  victims  of  unjust  social  conditions. 
There  is  something  unutterably  tragic  to  the 
believer  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
mocracy in  politics  and  the  Christian  ethics 
embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule,  in  the  daily 
records  of  our  great  metropolitan  press,  re- 
vealing startling  contrasts  between  the  over- 
rich  and  the  dispossessed.  One  day  recently 
we  read  an  elaborate  description  of  the  twenty- 
five  dollar  a  plate  banquet  tendered  to  our 
President  in  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  and  in 
another  paper  of  the  same  date  was  set  forth 
in  simple  but  touching  language  the  pitiful 


story  of  grim  want  among  the  toiling  poor  in 
our  great  metropolis.  The  same  day  a  friend 
called  our  attention  to  the  tragic  suicide  of  a 
young  married  couple  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  find  any  door  of  emplo3rment  open  to 
them. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  the  New 
York  World  published  on  its  front  page  an 
illustration  showing  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  joyously 
engaged  in  singing  over  their  high-balls.  In 
the  descriptive  heading  the  public  was  in- 
formed that:  "Financiers  sing  of  high-balls 
and  vote  fifty  million  dollars.  Carol  merrily 
in  meeting  at  which  .New  Haven  Road  decides 
on  large  issue  of  new  stock."  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  long  news  article  descriptive  of 
this  annual  meeting  of  the  gay  financiers  was 
as  follows: 
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A    PRINCE    OF    PRIVILEGE    AND    A    CHILD    OF    POVERTY. 
(Sm  SdiUrial,  ** Prettni^D^y  S^eiml  CmtrmtU  **) 
Drawn  Expressly  for  this  Magazine  by  Ryan  Walker 
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"On  motion  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  held  here  to-day,  it  was  voted  to 
issue  $50,000,000  of  new  stock,  bringing  the 
total  capitalization  to  $171,000,000. 

"While  the  votes  were  counted  President 
Charles  S.  Mellen  announced  pleasantly  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  receive  any  'balls'  that 
might  come  his  way." 

On  the  same  page  of  the  World  as  that  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  cheerful  voting  of 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  new  stock  for  the 
traveling,  the  producing  and  consuming  public 
to  earn  dividends  on,  was  the  account  of  the 
suic7.de  of  George  W.  Benjamin,  who  delib- 
erately took  his  life  to  save  his  family  from 
starvation.  Here  are  the  first  three  paragraphs 
of  this  melancholy  and  tragic  tale : 

"A  pathetic  tale  of  unselfish  devotion  was 
disclosed  today  when  the  cause  of  the  suicide 
on  Oct.  14  of  George  W.  Benjamin,  former 
traffic  manager  of  the  Springfield  Coal  Com- 
pany, came  to  light. 

"Benjamin  had  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on 
mortgages  on  his  residence  at  Frankfort,  Ind. 
He  had  but  one  resource  with  which  to 
save  his  wife  and  their  children  from  hunger, 
and  cold— his  life  insurance  of  $20,000. 

"He  made  inquiries  from  a  life  insurance 
expert  to  learn  if  the  policies  would  be  void  if 
he  killed  himself.  He  was  told  the  money 
would  have  to  be  paid." 

There  is  far  more  than  a  startling  contrast  to 
be  seen  in  these  two  news  stories  that  jostle  one 
another  in  the  same  page  of  a  great  daily.  The 
issue  of  fifty  million  dollars  of  new  stock  by 
the  high  financiers  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
means  that  the  traveling  public  and  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  millions  will  have  to 
earn  dividends  on  $171,000,000  instead  of  on 
$121,000,000.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  high 
financiers,  merry,  high-ball-drinking  gentlemen, 
enjoying  millions  upon  millions  of  acquired 
wealth,  by  a  quickly  passed  vote  saddling  upon 
the  widows  and  orphans  no  less  than  upon  the 
hard-working  heads  of  families  an  enormous 
additional  burden  of  taxation.  And  what  is 
being  done  by  this  road  is  being  done  from 
time  to  time  on  the  various  other  great  rail- 
ways. What  is  being  done  by  the  railways  is 
being  done  by  the  public-service  corporations 


that  control  the  street  railways,  the  electric  and 
gas-lighting  plants,  the  telephones,  the  tele- 
graphs, and  in  fact  all  public  utilities. 

If  the  mountainous  burden  of  taxation  rep- 
resented by  the  water  or  the  valuation  apart 
from  what  would  be  required  to  duplicate  the 
equipments  of  all  corporations,  not  counting 
the  franchise  values,  could  be  clearly  shown  to 
the  public,  we  would  have  revealed  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  prime  secrets  of  how  a  few  men 
have  acquired,  through  arbitrary  possession  of 
the  taxing  power,  untold  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years— untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  they  have  merely  acquired 
and  not  earned. 

Never  before  since  the  great  revolutions 
which  ushered  in  the  democratic  era,  has  the 
world  beheld  a  more  startling  exhibition  of  the 
absence  of  moral  responsibility  among  the  mas- 
ter spirits  in  commercial  and  political  affairs. 
The  positions  which  the  master  spirits  in 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  hold 
in  state,  in  business,  in  society  and  in  the 
church,  have  enabled  them  to  mature  a  system 
of  economic  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the 
wealth-creators  that  is  operating  in  such  a  way 
as  to  push,  year  by  year,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands over  the  precipice  that  divides  self- 
respecting  manhood  and  womanhood  from 
hopeless  or  despairing  poverty.  Some  seek  to 
provide  for  their  loved  ones  by  committing 
suicide.  Many  men  become  tramps,  and  wo- 
men are  driven  to  lives  of  shame.  Many  of  the 
unfortunate  ones  become  nerveless  incapables. 
Some  are  driven  to  crime.  Yet  the  church 
sleeps,  the  college  is  tongue-tied,  and  the  grip 
of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  is  so 
firm  upon  the  throat  of  the  press  that  this 
economic  despotism  is  advancing  with  startling 
rapidity,  corrupting  government  and  destroy- 
ing the  moral  idealism  of  the  people  while  it 
impoverishes  the  masses. 

Mr.  Walker  has  brought  home  this  appalling 
fact  in  his  Christmas  cartoon.  Those  whose 
wealth  is  largely  the  fruit  of  Wall  Street  high 
finance  and  of  trust  and  monopoly  extortion 
are  one  of  the  great  producing  causes  of  unin- 
vited poverty  which  is  becoming  so  grave  and 
serious  a  problem  for  the  conscience  of 
present-day  civilization  to  grapple  with. 
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NEWS  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  ADVANCE 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION  NEWS 

By   KATHERINE    MILLS 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Induttrial  Research 


Thirty-one  States  in  Line. 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  gone  on  record 
as  being  the  thirty-first  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  to  pass  a  recent  resolution  requesting 
Congress  to  provide  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  will  permit  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  Many  States  have  repeatedly 
passed  the  necessary  resolutions  in  former 
years. 

In  order  to  secure  the  needed  change  in 
the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  to  pass  the  resolution 
demanding  its  submission  for  final  ratifica- 
tion. 

Four  times  an  amendment  for  a  popular 
election  of  Senators  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  time  the 
proposition  was  pigeon-holed  in  the  Senate. 
Whereupon  the  advocates  of  the  new  method 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  second  i>lan 
of  amendment  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
viz.,  a  petition  by  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures  for  Constitutional  amendment 

It  probably  will  be  contended,  when  the 
matter  comes  up,  that  the  requisite  two-thirds 
of  the  States  have  not  made  their  demand 
upon  Congress  for  Constitutional  amendment 
in  terms  required  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  reason  that  the  various  resolutions  are 
not  uniform  and  do  not  all  look  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  reform  by  the  same  method. 

Illinois  Direct  Primaries. 

The  Illinois  Bankers'  Association  in  session 
at  Danville,  Oct.  Htti,  declared  itself  emphat- 
ically in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  clean 
direct  primaries  law  for  that  State.  Only 
a  few  days  prior  to  this  Cook  County  had 
thrown  out  three  direct  primary  acts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  previously  thrown  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  so  that  every 
vestige  of  the  reform  was  wiped  out  and 
the  election  thrown  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  machines  under  the  Crawford 
Act,  the  first  primary  election  act  ever  passed 
by  the  State.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  disap- 
proval, says:  "Politicians  regard  the  Craw- 
ford Act  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
primary  laws  on  record.  Party  committees 
are  empowered  to  act  under  it,  if  they  desire, 
and  in  the  event  they  do  not  it  is  made  pos- 


sible for  the  candidates  to  be  nominated  by 
caucus  or  convention." 

Maine  Bills  Pending. 
Three  bills  passed  the  last  session  of  the 
Maine  legislature,  were  held  up  by  refer- 
endum petitions,  and  the  final  decision  of 
the  people  on  them  is  now  in  suspense.  The 
bills  were,  first,  one  to  place  federal  license 
beer  in  the  class  with  mtoxicating  liquors; 
second,  a  bill  to  divide  the  town  of  York 
in  two;  and  the  third  one  had  reference 
to  a  bridge  at  Portland.  The  last  two  are 
somewhat  local  in  character  and  some  crit- 
icism has  arisen  that  all  the  people  of  the 
State  should  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  local 
questions.  The  law  also  is  being  criticized 
for  its  election  proviso-is.  The  vote  on  these 
questions  may  be  head  at  a  special  election 
called  by  the  Governor,  or  not  until  the  next 
general  State  election  which  occurs  next 
September. 

Reaction  in  Maine. 

The  Republican  bosses  in  the  State  of 
Maine  have  awakened  to  the  real  Democratic 
significance  of  the  Direct  Legislation  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  and  are  agit- 
ating among  their  political  hucksters  for  a 
repeal.  Their  chances  for  success,  however, 
are  considered  small  by  the  Waterville 
Sentinel    Says  that  i>aper: 

"The  people  of  Maine  will  never  take  any 
such  backward  step  as  to  surrender  the  right 
to  propose  and  enact  laws  which  are  needed 
for  the  common  welfare  and  the  right  to 
pass  upon  laws  which  are  against  the  common 
welfare.  The  people  of  Maine,  although  slow 
to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tional power  now  vested  in  them,  would  but 
understand  those  rij^ta  all  the  better  and 
stand  by  them  all  the  more  decisively  in  such 
a  campaign  as  the  political  bosses  feel  in- 
clined to  inaugurate.'^ 

Real  Home  Rule. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  vicious  tendency 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  home  rule  and 
subject  Democratic  cities  to  Republican 
States  so  notable  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Oklahoma's  pro- 
visions for  municipal  government  In  the 
G)nstitution   of    the   State,   about   which    so 
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much  unfavorable  comment  has  been  made, 
there  it  this  provision: 

"Any  city  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  may  frame  a 
charter  for  its  own  government  consistent 
with  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Stote." 

The  legislature,  to  remove  the  doubt  that 
existed  as  to  whether  the  charter  had  to  con- 
form to  the  general  State  laws,  provided: 

''When  a  charter  for  any  dty  of  this  State 
shall  have  been  framed,  adopted  and  ap- 
proved according  to  the  provisions  of  tms 
act,  if  aujT  of  the  provisions  of  sudi  charter 
shall  be  in  conflict  with  any  law  or  laws 
relating  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  and  approval 
of  such  charter,  the  provisions  of  such  char- 
ter shall  prevail  and  be  in  full  force,  not- 
withstanding such  conflict,  and  shall  operate 
as  a  repeal  or  suspension  of  such  State  law 
or  laws  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict;  and 
such  State  law  or  laws  shall  not  thereafter 
be  operative  in  so  far  as  the^  are  in  con- 
flict with  such  charter;  provided,  that  the 
charter  shall  be  consistent  with  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  other  general 
laws  of  the  State  not  relating  to  cities  of  the 
first  class." 

This  is  real  home  rule,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  have  so  truly  democratic  a  provision  in  at 
least  one  of  our  States  to  stem  die  tide 
somewhat  of  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  State  political  machines. 

Hughes  More  HopefuL 
Gov.  Hughes'  fight  for  direct  primaries 
in  New  York  was  a  large  factor  in  me  recent 
election  in  that  State.  Of  the  112  members 
of  the  Assembly  who  voted  against  Gov. 
Hughes'  bill  last  winter,  46  have  not  been 
returned  and  several  who  were  returned  had 
first  announced  that  if  elected  they  would  sup- 
port the  reform  measure.  The  outlook  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  coming  session 
is  considered  very  good. 

A  Nashville  ReferendanL 
The  people  of  Nashville  voted  favorably  on 
a  bond  issue  October  17th.  A  great  to-do 
is  raised  by  the  opposition  papers  about  the 
fact  that  only  a  utUe  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  voters  took  the  trouble  to  express 
themselves  on  this  question.  It  is  something 
to  have  even  fifty  per  cent  of  the  voters  of 
such  a  city  as  Nashville  interested  in  such 
a  question. 

Maryland  Still  in  the  Union. 
The  people  of  the  Sute  of  Maryland  voted 
November  2nd  on  a  referendum^  submitted 
to  them  by  the  legislature  providing  a  Cpn- 
stitutsonal  amendment  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  die  negroes  of  that  State.  The 
amendment  filed  ostensibly  an  educational  re- 


quirement for  the  franchise,  but,  like  those 
adopted  in  other  Southern  States,  the  test 
required  was  the  ^ucation  of  the  voter's 
grandfather  rather  than  of  the  voter  him- 
self. The  amendment  was  the  central  feature 
of  the  campaign  *in  the  State  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  referendum  by  a  heavy  major- 
ity. 

New  Charter  for  Buffalo. 

The  people  of  Buffalo,  on  a  referendum 
vote  November  2nd,  asked  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  enact  a  charter 
for  the  city,  similar  in  substance  to  the  char- 
ter asked  for  by  the  Erie  County  Refer- 
endum League.  This  is  the  Des  Moines  plan 
with  its  Direct  Legislation  features,  and  the 
fight  for  it  was  led  by  Lewis  Stockton  and 
the  Referendum  League  members  who  have 
valiantly  championed  this  reform  for  years. 
The  vote  stood  about  7  to  2  in  favor  of  the 
new  system. 

Boston's  Charter  Vote. 
"Plan  Two"  was  adopted  at  the  referendum 
in  Boston,  November  2nd,  by  a  vote  of  39,175 
against  35,306  for  "Plan  One."  Plan  One 
was  the  Bosses'  plan.  Plan  Two  provides 
that  candidates  shall  be  nominated  by  petition 
and  party  designation  be  left  off  the  ballot 

Pittsburg  Bonds  Voted. 

Pittsburg  voted  by  a  narrow  majority  to 
authorize  about  seven  millions  of  bonds  for 
various  dty  improvements.  The  bond  issue 
was  a  favorite  move  of  Mayor  Magee  and 
H.  C.  Frick. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  money 
thus  raised  will  be  used  in  cutting  down  'The 
Hump,"  a  hillodc  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburg 
on  which  H.  C.  Frick  owns  the  greater  part 
of  the  property. 

Among  other  items  is  the  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  for  improving  the  water  system  of 
Pittsburg,  $500,000  for  new  playgrounds  for 
the  dty^  $200,000  for  popularizing  the  parks 
by  plaang  bail  grounds,  lawn  tennis  courts, 
etc.,  in  them,  and  $250,000  for  a  new  tuber- 
culosis hospital 

Referendum  League  for  Nebraska. 

As  in  many  States,  Nebraska  has  at  various 
times  had  organizations  in  behalf  of  Direct 
Legislation,  but  the  reactionary  forces  in  the 
State  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  column  of  progressive  democrades. 
During  November,  however,  a  new  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  secure  a  Direct  Legislation  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Mayor  Love  of  Lincoln, 
Prof.  F.  E.  Howard  of  the  State  University 
and  A.  R  Sheldon  of  the  Historical  Sodety 
are  prominent  movers. 

Another  Attack. 
A  vicious  attack  on  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum is  one  of  the  features  of  a  suit  filed 
in   Portland,   Oregon,  contesting  the  legality 
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of  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue,  which  was  ap- 
proved bv  a  vote  of  10,078  to  6,061  last  June. 
The  Referendum  is  claimed  in  the  suit  to 
be  contraiv  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  destructive  of  republican  govern- 
ment The  argument  on  this  line  extends  to 
the  assertion  that  an  attempt  is  bein^  made 
to  create  a  new  State  out  of  the  municipality 
of  Portland,  witjiin  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  that  "by  this  means  the  State 
of  Oregon  can  be  divided  into  many  smaller 
States  and  its  sovereignty  completely  impaired 
and  frittered  away."  All  of  this  reasoning 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  system  gives  the  people  of 
Portland  and  of  other  cities  of  uie  State 
the  right  to  enact  laws  without  the  consent  of 
tEe  State  legislature. 

New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  are  indebted  to  George  H.  Duncan  of 
East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  for  the  following: 

The  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
September  22-24,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
are  important  to  the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  whole,  and  to  Organized  Labor 
in  particular,  as  a  means  of  exercising  a 
direct  influence  on  legislation,  and 

Whereas,  These  subjects  will  be  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  Constitutional  Convention, 
probablv  to  be  held  in  1912,  therefore  be  it, 
'  Resohed,  That  we,  the  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Labor,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  heartily^  endorse  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  a  study  of  those  prin- 
ciples, that  they  may  be  acted  upon  intelli- 
gently when  opportunity  arises. 

Ohio  Labor  Demands. 
The  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  convention, 
which  was  recently  held  in  Toledo,  endorsed 
bills  for  the  eight-hour  day  for  women  work- 
ers; providing  for  a  State  boiler  inspector, 
licensing  fireman,   to   leave  the   question   of 


Sunday  baseball  to  a  referendum  vote,  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  one  amending 
the  liquor  law,  to  leave  the  question  to  refer- 
endum vote  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  and 
townships  within  townships  that  may  or  may 
not  have  voted  dry. 

Good  for  Tacomal 

Tacoma  has  swung  into  line,  having  recently 
adopted  by  a  "vote  of  the  i>eople^  a  new 
charter  which  embodies  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall 

The  voting  population  is  estimated  at 
17,000.  The  votes  cast  numbered  4,500,  and 
of  this  number  about  3,500  were  in  favor 
of  the  new  charter.  Whereupon  the  critics 
of  Direct  Legislation  croak  about  the  people's 
lack  of  interest  in  public  matters  and  general 
unfitness  for  voting  upon  questions— over- 
looking the  fact  that  thev  themselves  would 
heartily  welcome  any  effective  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  disinterested  and  unfit, — if  it 
were  not  in  the  direction  of  a  purer  and  more 
efficient   democracy. 

Illinois  Mayors. 
At  a  convention  of  the  majors  of  Illinois 
cities  held  in  October  at  Elgin,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  the  legislature  to  submit 
to  Referendum  the  question  of  Commission 
government  for  Illinois  cities.  Such  a  bill 
was  sidetracked  by  the  last  legislature.  This 
convention  also  (86  mayors  being  present) 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  municipal 
ownership  of  lighting  and  water  plants. 

Notes. 

Citizens  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  have  demanded 
a  Referendum  on  an  order  passed  by  the 
aldermen  establishing  a  $%000  pla^ound  in 
the  center  of  the  dty.  The  vote  will  be  taken 
Dec.  14th. 

The  voters  of  Wier  Village,  Mass.,  adopted 
a  new  charter  by  referendum  vote,  Nov.  3. 

The  Qeveland  referendum  on  die  subway 
ordinances,  which  had  been  approved  by 
Mayor  Johnson,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
ordinance  by  a  vote  of  35,158  to  3^539,  over 
ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  voters  voting  on 
the  question. 


CONSERVATION    NEWS 

By  F.  M.  ABBOTT 


Attitude  of  the  Administration. 

It  it  perhaps  too  early  in  the  game  to  con- 
sider the  attitude  of  this  administration 
toward  the  important  and  far-reaching  con- 
servation policies  of  the  last  administration. 
Yet  we  were  led  to  expect  a  certain  definite 
action  on  the  part  of  President  Taft  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet;  and  so  far  we 
have  been  disappointed. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors in  May,  1908»  President-elect  Taft 
announced  his  hearty  approval  of  the  Roose- 


velt policy  of  conservation,  and  said,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  next  administration  in  regard 
to  the  policy  would  remain  essentially  un- 
changed. The  whole  spirit  of  the  Taft  ad- 
ministration, however,  seems  one  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roosevelt  spirit  of  militant  energy 
and  zeal  for  the  country's  welfare.  The 
President's  attitude  cannot  be  clearly  defined 
as  yet  In  his  role  as  peacemaker  he  has 
said  too  much  and  meant  too  little. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  "Conservation",  he 
has  reaffirmed  his  allegiance  to  the  Roosevdt 
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policies.  Soon,  with  the  opening  of  Congress, 
action  will  be  forced  upon  him  through  his 
signature  or  veto  to  the  legislation  concerned 
with  grants  to  water-power  monopolies,  the 
Cunningham  coal  claims,  etc.  The  President 
must  then  show  his  hand. 

In  the  meantime  ''strict  construction"  of 
the  law  has  been  working  havoc  with  the 
rights  of  the  people.  What  is  the  attitude 
of  President  Taff s  Cabinet  in  the  matter 
of  conservation  policies?  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  on  admittedly  insufficient  evi- 
dence passed  upon  a  certain  co-operative  plan 
between  government  and  settlers  as  illegal. 
This  plan  was  formed  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  provided  that  to  settlers  under  the 
Homestead  Act  and  users  of  water-rights  on 
lands  irrigated  by  the  Service,  there  should  be 
given  certificates  which,  accepted  by  the  Ser- 
vice, paid  in  part  for  these  lands  by  labor 
expended  upon  them.  These  "certificates" 
have  been  found  by  the  Attorney-General  to  be 
"illegal",  although  the  legality  of  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was  fully 
proven  by  the  Attorney-Generars  predecessor 
in  office,  and  before  die  first  certificate  was 
ever  issued.  As  a  consequence,  settlers  are  in 
despair  and  important  irrigation  plans  have 
been  set  aside.  This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
"strict  construction." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  likewise  finds 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past  administration.  For  example,  the  co- 
operative plan  by  which  the  Forest  Service,  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purposes  of  patrol  and  prevention  of  fires 
in  forests  on  the  Indian  Reservation  co- 
operated with  the  Land  Office,  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  been  found  to 
be  in  contravention  of  law  and  of  well  settled 
principles."  The  legality  of  this  plan  in  effect 
between  Secretary  Wilson  and  Secretary  Gar- 
field was  also  proven  before  the  arrangement 
was  made.  And  the  result?  For  many  days 
unchecked  by  the  efficient  Forest  Service  pa- 
trol, a  fire  was  raging  on  the  Coeur  d'  Alene 
reservation  in  Idaho.  The  experts  of  the 
Forest  Service  were  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  law  and  its  "strict  construction"! 

Both  Mr.  Pinchot  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger  seem  to  have  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  President  So  also  has  Congressman 
Tawney,  who  states  that  Mr.  Roosevelfs 
"numerous  commissions"  "existed  and  car- 
ried on  their  work  in  violation  of  law",  and  as 
a  result  of  "usurpation";  stating  that  these 
commissions  were  appointed  "not  only  without 
authority  of  law  but  in  violation  of  law." 
President  Taft  has  a  good  word  for  this 
friend  of  the  people  as  well. 

These  facts  point  very  decidedly  to  a  certain 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  present  administra- 
tion towards  the  conservation  policy  of  the 
past  administration  ■  which  savors  of  contempt 
if  not  of  open  hostility  to  that  policy.  Under 
the  banner  of  "strict  construction",  the  ad- 
ministration  seems  to  be  girding  itself   for 


battle    and    the    "interests"    unquestionably 
march  under  the  banner. 

•"The   Water-Power  Trust" 

The  name  of  "Water-Power  Trust"  was  first 
given  by  President  Roosevelt  to  a  coalition  of 
corporations  for  the  control  of  the  nation's 
water-power,  in  his  veto  of  the  James  River 
Dam  Bill,  1908,  when  he  wrote  to  Congress : — 

"The  people  of  the  country  are  threatened 
by  a  monopoly  far  more  powerful  because  in 
far  closer  touch  with  their  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial life  than  anything  known  to  our  ex- 
perience. A  single  generation  will  see  the 
exhaustion  of  our  national  resources  of  oil 
and  gas  and  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  as 
will  make  the  prices  of  electrically  transmitted 
water-power  a  controlling  factor  in  transpor- 
tation, in  manufacturing,  and  in  household 
lighting  and  heating." 

President  Roosevelt  stated  that  thirteen  cor- 
porations, centering  in  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse  Electric,  control  already  one- 
third  of  the  developed  water-power  of  this 
country;  that  this  consolidation  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  five  years;  that,  although 
the  water-power  of  the  country  is  still  unde- 
veloped, and  the  trust  still  in  its  infancy,  it 
owns  already  what  are  known  as  sites  of  strat- 
egic position;  and  that  control  of  the  trust  is 
all  that  will  save  the  nation  from  a  more  dis- 
astrous oppression  than  that  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

This  trust  is  headed  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  represents,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  coalition  of  Morgan  and  Guggenheim  and 
Standard  Oil  interests.  It  is  a  New  Jersey 
company  with  interstate  policy.  It  seela 
nothing  less  than  to  obtain  all  the  best  power 
sites  of  the  country,  obtaining  these  by  grants 
tw  perpetuity,  bribed  from  Congress,  without 
fee  to  the  government,  and,  of  course,  without 
governmental  control. 

To  all  this  President  Roosevelt  was  opposed 
and  he  believed,  as  does  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
that  the  country  should  be  aroused  to  the 
danger. 

What  is  the  value  of  power?  As  yet  it 
seems  almost  nebulous;  but  these  figures,  col- 
lected after  vears  of  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  country  by  the  Hydrographic 
Bureau  of  the  Geological  Survey,  show  facts. 

Data  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  show 
that  minimum  development  of  power— that  is, 
power  based  on  natural  conditions  of  streams 
without  construction  of  reservoirs — would  pro- 
duce 37,000,000  horse-power  in  the  months  of 
lowest  stream  flow.  During  the  six  months  of 
higher  stream  flow,  these  same  streams  would 
yield  56,000,000  horse-power  and  over. 

All  the  railroads,  electric  plants,  etc.,  in  the 
country  today  use  only  31,500,000  horse-power. 
(Power  census  taken  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.)  The  minimum  number  of 
horse-power  as  shown  above  is  37,000,000  with- 
out artificial  construction.  If  storage  reser- 
voirs are  erected  to  equalize  the  flow  through- 
out the  year,  it  is  estimated  230,000,000  horse- 
power can  be  produced. 
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What  would  this  mean?  To  what  does  it 
point? 

That,  if  any  trust  or  corporation  owns  in 
perpetuity  the  water-power  rights  of  this  coun- 
try without  recall  by  the  people,  that  that 
trust  will  dominate,  will  subjugate  industry. 
Water-power  will  inevitably  in  the  future  be 
the  motive  power  of  electricity. 

"If  the  public  does  not  see  to  it  that  the 
control  of  water-power  is  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  we  are  certain  in  the  near  future  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  grip  of  those  who  will  be 
able  to  control,  with  a  monopoly  absolutely 
without  parallel  in  the  past,  the  daily  life  of 
our  people."*   . 

This  is  the  danger  imminent  which  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  fighting.  And  he  asks  an  aroused 
nation  to  fight  with  him.  The  money  value  of 
one  horse-power  is,  at  a  moderate  valuation, 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  total  development 
would  be  worth,  then,  twenty-three  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  interest  controlling  it.  Money 
valuation,  however,  falls  short  of  the  truth. 
Such  a  monopoly  would  mean  the  absolute 
domination  of  industry,  finance,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress. 

At  Spokane,  Washington,  on  August  10, 
1909,  was  held  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  U.  S.  Forester, 
made  an  address  on  "Home  Building  for  the 
Nation",  in  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  nation  at  large  to  "the  water-power  trust, 
not  yet  formed  but  in  ra^id  process  of  forma- 
tion", and  sketched  its  importance  in  the  fu- 
ture domination  of  industry,  if  uncontrolled  by 
the  government 

Mr.  Frederick  Haynes  Newell,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  in  de- 
scribing "The  National  Irrigation  Situation", 
stated  the  application  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  June  17,  1902; 
described  its  workings  in  reclaiming  arid 
lands;  gave  the  figures  of  the  Reclamation 
Fund;  Uie  extent  of  the  Government  works; 
and  urged  the  importance  of  judging  a  bureau 
by  what  it  accomplishes  for  the  given  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions. 
These  resolutions  advocated  for  the  work  of 


conversation  an  issue  of  bonds  of  sufficiently 
small  denomination  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
citizens  of  moderate  means ;  they  issued  a  call 
for  an  additional  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
$10,000,000  annually  during  a  period  of  five 
years  for  the  work  of  irrigation  projects ;  they 
asked  for  government  drainage  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  land  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  and  public  home-building;  they  favored 
"the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  States  regulat- 
ing cutting  of  timber  on  State  and  private 
lands";  and  the  Congress  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Homestead  Law  whereby  the 
entryman  might  not  be  required  to  establish 
residence  before  the  government  is  prepared 
to  furnish  him  water. 

The  Congress  also  commended  the  good 
work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Reclama- 
tion Service. 

A  National  Conservation  Association. 

The  forming  of  this  association,  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot  at  die  head  and  with  the  Honorable 
James  R.  Garfield  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  its  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  with  its  membership  repre- 
senting the  whole  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship, is  of  incalculable  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent The  avowed  object  of  this  association 
is  practical  application  of  conservation  princi- 
ples; adoption  of  definite  and  practical  meas- 
ures by  tne  people  themselves;  and  organized 
opposition  to  all  conduct,  whether  of  individ- 
uals, of  members  of  legislatures,  or  of 
administrative  officials,  which  disregards  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

The  Association  will  agitate  immediate 
action  on  water-power  rights,  reaffirming 
President  Rooseveff  s  plan  of  granting  these 
rights  to  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  and 
with  reasonable  compensation  for  benefits  the 
people  give  to  the  corporations,  and  also 
proper  governmental  regulations  as  to  rates 
and  services. 

Mr.  Pinchot  expects  great  things  of  this  as- 
sociation. President  Taft  is  enrolled  as  its 
first  member.  The  forming  of  this  association 
is  due  directly  to  that  enlarged  vision  and  in- 
creased enthusiasm  which  are  the  first  fruits 
of  President  Roosevelt's  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors at  the  White  House,  May,  1908. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS 

By  ROBERT  TYSON 


Introductory. 

This  department  is  intended  to  give,  month 
by  montii,  the  current  history  of  the  electoral 
reform  known  as  Proportional  Representation. 
For  the  benefit  of  readers  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  some  introductory  and  ex- 
planatory remarks  are  desirable. 

•Mr.  Qlfford  Pinchot.  In  "The  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources/'  Farmers*  Bulletin.  327. 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Proportional  Rei>resentation  is  a  reform  in 
the  meUiod  of  electing  the  members  of  munici- 
pal or  legislative  bodies,  such  as  a  town  or  city 
council,  a  State  or  Provincial  Legislature,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  or  England. 

The  first  question  is,  of  course.  Why  is  a 
reform  needed?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
prevailing  methods  of  electing  representatives 
are  such  that  at  a  general  election  a  minority 
of  the  voters  can,  and  often  do,  elect  a  major- 
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ity  of  the  members.  The  boss,  the  gerry- 
mander, bribery,  extreme  partizan  feeling, 
political  dominance  of  private  corporations, 
the  blocking  of  reform  movements,  and  the 
triumphant  rule  of  selfish  and  corrupt  jwrty 
machmes,  are  all  products  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  election.  These  evils  are  not  in- 
herent in  politics  or  elections,  and  they  can  be 
eliminated  by  Proportional  Representation. 

The  unproportional  methods  of  election  now 
usually  employed  are  two  in  number,  namely: 
(1)  Single-Member  Districts;  that  is,  elec- 
toral districts  from  each  of  which  only  one 
representative  is  elected,  every  elector  or  voter 
having  only  one  vote.  (2)  The  Multiple  or 
Block  Vote,  used  in  electoral  districts  from 
which  several  representatives  are  elected,  each 
elector  or  voter  being  allowed  to  cast  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  representatives  to  be 
elected. 

Only  the  simplest  of  changes  is  needed  to 
introduce  Proportional  Representation.  Take 
one  feature  from  each  of  the  present  methods. 
Use  the  Single  Vote,  but  abolish  the  Single- 
Member  Electorate.  Use  the  Multiple  Elector- 
ate, but  abolish  the  Multiple  Vote. 

You  then  have  the  Single  Vote  in  a  Multiple 
Electoral  District;  that  is  to  say,  an  electoral 
district  from  which  several  members  are 
elected,  but  in  which  each  elector  can  vote  for 
one  candidate  only.  I  am  speaking  broadly,  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground  without  unnecessary 
detail,  and  am  reducing  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation to  its  simplest  terms.  With  a  view 
to  greater  completeness,  and  to  meet  varying 
circumstances,  working  details  and  modifica- 
tions have  been  added,  resulting  in  several  dis- 
tinct systems,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

This  simple  change  would  purify  and  revo- 
lutionize politics.  The  mere  use  of  the  Single 
Vote  in  Multple  Districts  would  dethrone  Sie 
party  boss,  snatch  from  the  party  machine  the 
monopoly  of  nominations,  and  make  straight- 
forward honesty  the  road  to  political  success. 
That  being  the  road  to  success,  the  average 
man  would  gladly  abandon  the  devious  patns 
which  now  lead  to  political  preferment 

At  first  sight  these  may  appear  to  be  extrav- 
agant claims;  but  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
subject  will  fully  substantiate  them.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  study  is  to  understand  the 
true  principle  of  representation,  as  follows: 

Each  important  phase  of  public  opinion 
should  be  represented  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  voters  holding  that  opinion.  No 
voter  should  go  unrepresented.  Even  if  the 
candidate  he  most  prefers  is  defeated,  he 
should  be  directly  or  indirectly  represented  by 
some  successful  candidate  who  would  have 
been,  or  is,  his  second  or  third  choice. 

To  illustrate  the  principle,  suppose  a  thou- 
sand men  or  women  desire  to  elect  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  persons  who  will  be  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  thousand.  On  what  basis 
ought  those  ten  persons  to  be  elected?  Evi- 
dently each  one  of  the  thousand  has  a  right  to 
be  represented  by  the  person  of  his  oioice, 
providing  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal 


right  of  any  other  man  to  be  similarly  repre- 
sented ;  but  as  there  are  only  ten  on  the  com- 
mittee* and  as  ^ere  are  a  thousand  men  to  be 
represented,  it  is  evident  that  before  you  can 
be  represented  by  the  person  of  your  choice 
you  must  get  ^bout  ninety-nine  of  the  other 
voters  to  agree  with  you  in  the  choice  of  a 
representotive.  Then  if  one  hundred  of  you, 
that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  voters,  agree  together 
on  a  representative,  you  are  entitled  to  that 
representative,  and  the  other  nine  hundred 
have  no  right  to  mar  your  choice.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  every  other  one  hundred 
voters  who  can  agree  together  on  a  represent- 
ative. In  other  words,  the  electors,  by  the  act 
of  balloting,  must  be  able  to  divide  themselves 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  members  to 
be  elected :  each  group  or  "quota"  being  repre- 
sented by  the  one  man  of  its  choice,  without 
interference  or  dictation  from  the  other 
groups.  The  individual  units  of  each  group 
may  come  from  any  part  of  the  electoral  dis- 
trict. The  electors  are  not  divided  on  terri- 
torial lines,  but  on  lines  of  principle  and  pref- 
erence. In  speaking  of  a  "group"  I  mean  the 
voters  who  have  in  a  sense  grouped  themselves 
together  by  voting  for  the  same  man.  We 
may  put  it  specifically  as  follows : 

In  a  seven-member  district,  any  one-seventh 
of  the  electors  must  be  able  to  elect  one  rep- 
resentative. 

In  a  five-member  district,  any  one-fifth  of 
the  electors  must  be  able  to  elect  one  repre- 
sentative. 

And  so  on.  In  actual  practice  it  is  somewhat 
less  than  one-seventh  and  one-fifth;  but  this 
general  statement  avoids  detail  whilst  correctly 
showing  the  general  principle. 

A  five-member  district  is  about  the  smallest 
that  will  give  good  representative  results  in 
legislative  and  dvic  elections.  But  in  special 
cases  where  only  four,  three,  or  even  two  rep- 
resentatives are  required,  the  proportional 
principle  can  be  used  to  advantage.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  election  of  two  auditors  by  a 
meeting,  the  proportional  plan  enables,  roughly 
speaking,  half  the  meeting  to  elect  one  auditor, 
and  half  the  other,  instead  of  a  bare  majority 
electing  both  the  auditors. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  principles  at 
once  raises  several  questions.  How  can  a 
group  of  voters  combine  so  as  to  give  a  quota 
of  votes  to  one  candidate,  and  no  more?  How 
will  they  know  when  a  candidate  has  got  a 
quota,  so  as  not  to  throw  away  votes  on  him 
after  he  has  got  enough?  How  will  they 
know  when  a  candidate  has  so  few  supporters 
that  he  cannot  be  elected?  And  what  should 
be  done  when  votes  are  scattered  amongst,  say, 
a  dozen  or  more  candidates  for  seven  seats  ? 

These  questions  can  best  be  answered  by 
describing  one  system.  For  this  purpose  I 
choose  the  Hare-Spence  plan,  not  because  it  is 
necessarily  the  best,  but  because  it  shows 
briefly  and  clearly  how  the  proportional  prin- 
ciple may  be  worked  out  in  practice. 
The  Hare  or  Hare-Speace  Syttem. 

If  you  are  voting  on  the  Hare-Spence  system 
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in  a  seven-member  constitueacy,  yon  mark 
your  ballot  for  seven  candidates  (or  less)  in 
the  order  of  your  choice,  with  the  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6^  7.  The'  man  whom  you  like  best  you 
mark  No.  1,  and  so  in  rotation.  If  your  vote 
goes  to  help  the  candidate  of  your  first  choice 
to  be  elected,  then  it  does  not  count  for  any- 
body else.  But  if  the  candidate  whom  you 
have  marked  No.  1 — your  first  choice— 4ias 
enough  votes  without  yours,  or  has  so  few 
votes  that  he  cannot  be  elected,  then  your  vote 
goes  to  the  man  whom  you  have  marked  No.  2. 
If  your  No.  2  does  not  need  or  cannot  use 
your  vote,  then  it  is  passed  on  to  No.  3,  and  so 
forth. 

In  counting  the  votes,  the  first  operation  in 
the  Hare-Spence  system  is  to  sort  out  the  bal- 
lots into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are 
candidates,  according  to  first  choice  or  No.  1 
votes,  paying  no  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  other  figures  on  the  ballots.  Wnile  this  is 
being  done  two  tally-clerks  are  keeping  tally 
of  the  votes.  When  the  total  number  of  votes 
is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  divided  by  seven, 
which  is  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected. 
This  gives  the  "quota"  or  number  of  votes  re- 
quired to  elect  any  one  man.  For  instance,  if 
seven  members  are  to  be  elected,  and  fourteen 
thousand  votes  have  been  cast,  the  "quota"  will 
be  two  thousand. 

Then  any  one  of  the  candidates  who  has  a 
quota  or  more  than  a  quota  is  declared  elected. 
If  he  has  more  than  a  quota  his  surplus  ballots 
are  transferred  to  such  of  the  other  candidates 
as  may  have  been  marked  No.  2  on  the  ballots 
thus  transferred.  If  the  candidate  marked  No. 
2  on  any  of  these  ballots  has  already  been 
elected,  wen  the  ballot  goes  on  to  No.  3,  and  so 
on. 

It  never  happens  that  the  full  number  of 
members  required  have  quotas  of  first-choice 


votes ;  so  we  then  begin  at  the  other  end,  take 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  with  the  lowest 
number  of  votes,  declare  him  "out  of  die 
count,"  and  then  distribute  the  whole  of  his 
votes  amongst  the  remaining  candidates,  ac- 
cording as  indicated  by  the  voters  themselves, 
each  on  his  own  ballot  This  process  is  re- 
peated until  seven  of  the  candidates  either  get 
a  quota  or  come  the  nearest  to  it 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
essential  feature  of  the  Hare-Spence  system  is 
the  Single  Vote  in  a  Multiple  District,— the 
transfers  play  only  a  minor  part,  and  fre- 
quently do  not  affect  the  result  in  any  way. 
Six  Parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  Tas- 
mania, and  in  eadh  case  the  result  would  have 
been  preciselv  the  same  if  the  election  had  been 
decided  on  the  count  of  the  first  choices  only, 
ignoring  other  choices  and  making  no  trans- 
fers. 

This  is  why  Japan  is  enabled  to  use  the 
simple  single  vote  without  transfer,  as  she 
does.  It  is  found,  where  transfers  are  used, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  transfers  is  from  the 
smaller  groups  to  the  larger  ones.  "To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."  So  that  the  Single 
Untransferable  vote  usually  gives  a  true  pro- 
portional result  That  is,  although  many  votes 
are  left  with  unsuccessful  candidates,  the 
strong  probability  is  that  the  voters  casting 
those  votes  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  some 
one  of  the  successful  candidates,  because  those 
candidates  have  not  all  been  elected  in  the 
same  interest,  but  by  different  groups  of  opin- 
ion. However,  as  a  matter  of  safe-guard,  it  is 
better  to  have  some  method  of  direct  or  in- 
direct transfer,  which  will  ^practically  concen- 
trate all  the  votes  on  the  successful  candidates. 
Another  plan  for  doing  this  is  the  Free  List, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  the  next  issue,  as 
proposed  to  be  used  in  Oregon. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 

By  BRUNO  BECKHARD 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


A  Joiinialistic  Mirage. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
days  of  our  childhood — all  the  way  to  the 
age  of  Mother  Goose  and  the  Fairy  Stories. 
"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  girl 
and  her  name  was  Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
— and  we  shivered  deliciously  at  the  horror 
we  knew  was  coming.  Perhaps  the  first  time 
we  heard  the  story  we  had  a  vague  wonder 
at  the  stupidihr  of  the  heroine  at  not  recog- 
nizing the  difference  between  the  Wolf  and 
her  Grandmother — but  then  some  old  ladies  do 
look  strange  and  maybe,  yes,  maybe — ^well,  by 
the  time  the  story  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  bedtime  program  it  seemed  as  natural  to 
find  the  Wolf  in  the  Grandmother's  bed  as 
it  was  to  go  to  bed. 

A  noted  authority  on  child  culture  has  fre- 


quently asserted  that  all  our  mental  habits 
can  be  traced  to  the  first  four  years  of  our 
lives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ease  with  which  the  child  mind  van- 
quishes a  simple  inconsistency  like  that  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Grandmother,  gives  birth  to  the 
simplicity  that  allows  us  ever  and  again  to 
confuse  the  teachings  of  enemies  and  our 
gentle  ancestors. 

Our  ancestors,  it  is  true,  are  varied,  but 
they  had  one  common  hope  that  led  them 
to  this  country,  one  common  faith  that  made 
them  fight,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  war 
or  of  peace,  that  democracy  might  live  and 
grow.  It  is  a  simple  lesson  and  a  familiar 
one.  Our  enemies  are  also  varied  but  they, 
too,  have  a  common  faith,  simpler  even  than 
that  of  our  fathers:    Democracy  shall  nour- 
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ish  them.  And  between  these  two  faiths  is 
eternal  war  in  ever-changing  form.  Let  us 
look  at  the  newest  phase. 

For  many  years  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  nave  united  to  supply 
misinformation  to  newspapers,  and  to  create 
a  false  impression  of  municipal  ownership 
whenever  and  wherever  the  subject  appeared 
open  for  discussion.  They  had  regular  bu- 
reaus established  in  various  cities  and  they 
issued  monthly  bulletins,  telling  how  public 
plants,  many  of  which  never  existed,  failed 
or  were  abandoned  or  were  mismanaged. 
These  reports  became  so  flagrant  that  Siey 
iinally  aroused  not  only  such  men  as  the  late 
Prof.  Parsons  and  other  students  of  munici- 
pal affairs,  but  the  cities  and  towns  themselves, 
so  that  it  became  harder  and  harder  for  the 
Bureau's  stories — ^which  couldn't  stand  up^ 
to  "go  down." 

Now  it  is  quite  a  common  experience  for 
a  little  literary  society  that  has  been  reading 
its  own  productions  for  a  number  of  years 
to  experience  a  falling  off  in  interest,  and 
in  order  to  get  a  new  start  it  will  leave  its 
beaten  track  for  the  field  of  amateur  ^eatri- 
cals.  So  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  the  energies  formerly  devoted  to  creat- 
ing fairy  stories  are  now  indulging  in  a 
dramatization  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
— a  very  ambitious  production  with  "an  all- 
star  cast."  In  fact  this  cast  is  so  good  tiiat 
many  of  its  members  must  have  been  per- 
suaded that  the  performance  was  "for  char- 
ity." For  the  same  reason  then  let  us  give 
it  a  little  free  advertising. 

The  American  City  makes  its  appearance 
as  a  magazine  devoted  to  city  planning  and 
city  building.  It  carries  above  its  table  of 
contents  a  long  list  called  its  Advisory  Board 
—and  the  list  is  a  good  one.  However,  the 
advisory  board  of  a  magazine,  especially  if 
its  members  are  scattered  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory, rarely  has  much  significance.  The  list 
of  contributors  to  date,  while  perhaps  not  so 
widely  known  as  the  names  on  the  Board, 
still  all  command  respect,  if  not  attention. 
Of  the  contents  themselves  very  little  can 
be  said  because  they  themselves  say  very 
little.  They  deal  entirely  with  the  middle 
ground  which  nobody  questions,  the  perfectly 
reliable  remedial  measures  that  many  of  our 
cities  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  real  improve- 
ments. But  of  fundamentals  not  a  word — 
and  with  some  of  our  cities  as  far  advanced 
as  they  are,  the  omission  is  significant.  To 
the  uninitiated  some  of  the  facts  reported 
may  be  new,  but  to  any  one  interested  in 
civic  improvement — and  the  magazine  is  ex- 
pressly meant  for  such — there  can  hardly  be 
much  of  interest  in  matters  that  have  been 
reported  time  and  time  before.  That  immi- 
grants would  be  better  off  in  the  country 
dian  in  the  congested  quarters  of  our  cities, 
that  the  ladies — ^no,  the  ladies  were  in  an- 
other town,  the  women  of  Frankfort,  In- 
diana, "have  a  way  with  them  of  doing  things 
without  ranting  or  chaining  themselves  into 


legislative  galleries,"  that  public  baths  and 
gymnasiums  make  for  public  health,  surely 
these  things  need  no  new  seer. 

But  let  us  look  further.  The  editor  of 
The  American  City  is  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Grant. 
And  the  editor  of  Concerning  Municipal  Own- 
ership, the  New  York  corporation  bureau's 
bulletin,  was  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Grant  Now, 
ttiis  in  itself  proves  nothing.  But  Mr.  Grant 
of  the  olden  days  was  noted  for  two  things, 
one  was  a  rather  loose  method  of  thinking, 
and  the  other  was  a  remarkable  freedom 
in  the  distribution  of  his  magazine.  Mr. 
Grant  of  The  American  City  already  shows 
signs  of  both  these  habits.  The  American 
City  made  its  appearance  in  many  places  as  a 
sample  copy — ^in  fact  it  not  only  contains  an 
explanation  of  why  you  get  it  without  sub- 
scribing, but  its  advertising  department  frankly 
states  its  liberal  intentions  in  the  matter  of 
free  copies.  "The  entire  list  numbers  up- 
wards of  200,000.  Our  plans  include  the  send- 
ing of  at  least  one  copy  of  The  American  City 
to  every  address  on  this  list  during  the  coming 
twelve  months."  Isn't  it  rather  surprising 
for  a  new  highly  specialized  magazine  to  spend 
over  $5,000  on  postage  alone  for  sample  copies? 

In  the  matter  of  thinking  Mr.  Grant  of 
The  American  City  has  not  yet  had  much 
opportunity  to  go  wrong,  for  his  editorials 
have  been  on  such  safe  ground  that  a  bang 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  would  make 
no  particular  difference.  But  already,  even 
in  this  limited  field,  he  shows  signs  of  inac- 
curay.  In  an  editorial  in  the  October  num- 
ber on  the  work  of  the  Boston  Finance  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  'Boston- 
1915  Movement  is  one  of  the  more  permanent 
results  of  this  investigation.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how,  in  order  to  reach  the 
aim  of  the  "Boston-1915"  Movement  "more 
than  forty  trade  and  business  organiza- 
tions have  federated  themselves  into  a  cen- 
tral body  known  as  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  plan  outlined  by  this  body 
includes"— and  so  on  through  the  Boston-1915 
program.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  straighten 
that  out— it  looks  so  plausible.  But  any- 
one in  Boston,  if  not  elsewhere,  could  have 
told  Mr.  Grant  that  Boston-1915  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  distinct 
and  separate  organizations,  even  as  any 
American  could  have  told  him  that  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State  were  different 
entities.  The  program  of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  big  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  better  treatment,  and  the  program  of  Bos- 
ton-1915 is  such  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  the  program  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. But  to  attribute  either  the  Boston- 
1915  movement  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  Old  Finance  Commission's  investiga- 
tion is  a  negligence  which  even  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  would  not  excuse.  The 
organization  of  Boston-1915  began  long  before 
the  Finance  Commission  reported  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  plan  was  formed 
years   before   the   political   expedient   of   the 
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Finance  Ck>mmi8sion  was  dreamt  of.  These 
details  are  all  available  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  the  least  inquiry. 
To  write  about  the  subject  without  knowing 
them,  shows  a  willingness  to  disregard  facts 
that  make  us  doubt  the  value  of  the  editorial 
section  of  The  American  City. 

With  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  sim- 
ilarity between  Mr.  Grant  of  Concerning 
Municipal  Ownership,  and  Mr.  Grant  of  The 
American  City,  there  is  strong  ground  for 
the  belief  that  The  American  City  is  planned 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  civic  enthusiast 
so  that  it  may,  in  a  more  subtle  way,  bring 


to  them,  to  their  attention,  the  doctrines  once 
blandly  promulgated  through  Concerning  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership,  If  that  is  so  The 
American  City  marks  a  new  ei>och  in  the 
fight  between  Democracy  and  Big  Business, 
a  new  and  more  dangerous  subversion  of 
the  press  than  any  previous  effort  In 
the  guise  of  the  teachings  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  assumed  voice  of  civic  progress,  the 
Beast  draws  you.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  to 
its  bosom  so  that  it  may  enjoy  tihe  dainties 
that  you  so  proudly  bring,  and  may  finally 
devour  you,  too,  in  all  your  glory  and  in  all 
your  trusting  'faith. 


WHAT  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

By  GERTRUDE  L.  MARVIN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Qvic  and  Industrial  Research 


"The  City  BeautifuL" 
On  the  principle  that  the  City  Beautiful  is 
depended  on  practical  details  of  cleanliness 
and  orderliness  as  well  as  on  the  more  purely 
aesthetic  phases  of  artistic  efforts,  followers 
of  the  arts  are  constantly  widening  the  scope 
of  their  efforts  for  civic  improvement 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 
City  has  added  to  the  familiar  "Billboard 
Crusades"  committees  on  The  City  Plan,  The 
Court  House  Site,  Rapid  Transit,  Charter 
Revision  and  The  City  Budget  As  a  practical 
method  of  establishing  personal  contact  and 
thereby  acquiring  influence  with  the  city  Fa- 
thers, the  Society  has  given  a  series  of  dinners 
to  the  Borough  Presidents  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  various  public  commissions.  Among 
the  actual  achievements  of  the  Society  are  the 
mural  paintings  by  Simmons  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  the  improvement  of  Coney 
Island  Park,  the  handsome  bronze  electroliers 
on  their  "isles  of  safety"'  at  23rd  Street,  and 
Fifth  Avenue  and  in  Longacre  Square,  mural 
decoration  by  Deming  for  the  Morris  High 
School,  and  a  very  practical  pamphlet  sum- 
marizing the  principles  of  School  Decorations 
as  illustrated  in  an  exhibition  of  City  Planning 
and  Municipal  Art,  which  was  held  in  May. 
The  pamphlet  gives  general  hints  for  decor- 
ating as:  "Hang  pictures  low,  as  near  the 
sight  line  as  possible,  especially  along  haUs 
where  the  children  will  see  them."  "Hang 
a  few  good  pictures  in  preference  to  many 
indifferent  ones."  "Secure  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity in  frames."  "Obtain  for  both  mat  and 
frame  a  close  color  relation  with  the  picture 
itself."  The  pamphlet  also  gives  a  list  of  ap- 
propriate casts,  friezes  and  prints,  suggesting 
that  prints  illustrating  local  history  be  secured 
wherever  possible. 

Results  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey. 
The  Pittsburg  Civic  Commission  is  utilizing 
all  the  information  and  all  the  impetus  of 
public  enthusiasm   which   the  widely   known 


Survey  gained.  Allen  T.  Burns,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  addressed  the  Philadelphia 
City  Club  on  the  subject  at  one  of  their  weekly 
"long  talk  luncheons"  on  October  9th.  He  told 
of  the  three  experts  who  are  advising  them  on 
methods  to  meet  conditions  discovered  h}r  the 
Survey:  Bion  T.  Arnold,  a  leading  engineer 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  studying  their 
traction  system:  T.  R.  Freeman,  an  hydraulic 
engineer  of  Panama  Canal  fame,  is  planning 
the  improvement  of  their  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal:  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  of 
Boston  has  been  retained  in  connection  with 
plans  for  through  thoroughfares  and  a  system 
of  parks  and  playgrounds.  Mr.  Bums  also 
told  of  the  fourteen  committees,  their  chair- 
men being  members  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  mayor.  Some  of  the 
committees  are  on  District  and  Local  Improve- 
ments, City  Planning,  Lower  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, Building  Laws,  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Overstrain,  Ward  Organizations,  Municipal 
Research,  and  Municipal  Publications. 

Finally  Mr.  Burns  summarized  the  purpose 
and  method  of  their  work  in  four  words: 

Consultation— the  calling  in  experts  for  ad- 
vice. 

Co-operation — ^trying  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose by  harmonious  action  with,  rather  than 
hammering  at  the  city  officials. 

Concentration — forming  a  program  backed 
by  definite  public  sentiment  for  working  with 
the  public  officials. 

Cultivation — of  public  opinion — ^the  vital 
power  behind  them — ^through  lectures  and 
publications. 

Civic  Campaign  in  Philadelphia. 
The  occasion  for  Mr.  Burns'  talk  on  Pitts- 
burg was  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia 
progressive  City  Qub.  In  its  weekly  Bulletin, 
the  club  recently  restated  its  purpose.  It  aims 
to  provide  for  men  of  all  parties,  occupations 
and  creeds  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  a  well- 
equipped  club  and  a  natural  point  of  personal 
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contact,  to  encourage  the  co-operation  in  pub- 
lic activities,  and  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
education,  through  lectures  and  discussions  by 
men  of  local  and  national  prominence.  Per- 
haps in  response  to  the  efforts  of  tiiis  club, 
Mayor  Reybum  recently  called  a  commercial 
conference  to  discuss  plans  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  other  business  and  industrial 
interests.  Conditions  on  the  water  front  are 
so  bad  that  a  line  of  steamers  has  been  unable 
to  establish  service  to  the  city  for  lack  of  an 
available  pier. 

New  York's  New  Municipal  Docks. 

A  contrast  to  Philadelphia's  lethargy  in  the 
matter  of  harbor  improvements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  magnificent  new  docks  stretching  from 
Little  West  12th  Street  to  23rd  Street  in  New 
York  City.  They  are  owned  by  the  city  and 
rented  to  various  steamship  lines,  and  will 
bring  an  annual  revenue  ox  $565,000.  These 
piers,  costing  $10,000,000^  rank  among  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  825  feet  long,  and 
60  feet  high.  They  have  of  course  the  most 
modem  equipment  for  rapid  handling  of  bag- 
gage, and  the  various  classes  of  passengers. 
But  the  most  interesting  point  is  that  in  con- 
structing these  piers,  the  city  did  not  find  the 
convenient  harbor  to  hand,  but  was  forced  to 
make  plans  which  involved  the  clearing  away 
of  an  area  of  land  eleven  blocks  long  by  900 
feet  wide.  This  land  was  covered  with  fac- 
tories, houses,  and  old  docks,  it  had  to  be 
cleared  and  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  be- 
fore the  tremendous  work  of  building  these 
steel  concrete  piers  could  be  begun.  The  ac- 
tual work  of  building  established  some  new 
engineering  records,  as,  for  instance,  the 
handling  of  one  and  two-thirds  tons  of  steel 
per  minute.  The  whole  project  was  accom- 
plished under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Docks  and  Ferries. 

Clear  Definition  of  Municipal  Program. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  tackling  some  great 
newly  realized  need  is  the  .falling  into  glitter- 
ing generalities  which  may  outlive  grand 
possibilities,  but  which  also  cloak  an  appalling 
lack  of  systematic  planning  and  definite 
achievement  It  is  refreshing  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  read  a  prospectus  from  the  "Civic 
Qub  of  the  Oranges,"  which  says  in  part: 
"The  Qub  has  done  its  share  to  bring  about 

1.  The  non-partisan  smaller  board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  municipal  lighting  plant. 

3.  The  new  water  plant. 

4.  The  collection  of  water  rates. 

5.  The  constitutional  amendment  separating 
local  and  general  elections. 

6.  Improvements  of  sidewalks,  gutters  and 
road  beds. 

7.  Enforcement  of  a  contract  by  Erie  R.  R. 
for  city  water  which  nets  $350.00  per  year  to 
the  city. 

The  work  which  is  to  be  undertaken  is: 
1.  A  comprehensive  and  adequate  city  char- 
ter. 


2.  The  elimination  of  partizan  politics  in 
local  affairs. 

3.  The  improvement  of  streets  by  the  use  of 
oil  or  other  binder  in  road  making. 

4.  The  rational  numbering  of  houses. 

5.  Publicity  in  the  meetings  of  city  com- 
missions. 

Publicity  for  Results  as  a  Method  of  Arous- 
ing BnthusiasoL 

Valuable  as  a  definite  program  may  be,  it  is 
equally  important  to  let  Uie  public  know  when 
some  progressive  step  is  taken,  who  started  it 
and  how  it  was  done.  The  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, of  San  Francisco,  illustrates  this 
principle  well ;  they  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  investigate  abuses  or  defects,  suggest 
remedies,  and  co-operate  with  the  city  govern- 
ment in  their  enforcement  This  past  year,^ 
they  have  issued  two  booklets  giving  the  re- 
sults and  conclusions  of  two  very  thorough 
investigations,  one  on  the  Street  Qeaning 
Problem  and  the  other  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Street  Car  Lines.  In  addition  to  these  re^ 
ports,  however,  they  publish  a  monthly  Review 
— "for  free  distribution  to  members  and  others 
interested  in  Municipal  Affaii^"  And  in  the 
case  of  the  street  car  investi^tion,  for  ex- 
ample, they  state  the  need  for  investigation  as 
evidenced  by  numerous  complaints  of  over- 
crowding, irregular  service,  etc.  The  next 
month  they  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  findings 
indicating  the  practical  and  thorough  charac- 
ter of  the  investigation.  The  report  includes 
an  index  of  each  car  line  with  its  maximum 
number  of  cars,  minimum  headway  (varying 
from  one-half  to  twelve  minutes)  and  Route 
Comments  follow  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
service  in  these  respects,  with  further  sugges- 
tions, such  as :  two  conductors  for  rush  hours, 
trailers  which  require  much  less  power  than 
extra  cars,  and  odier  details  of  improvements. 

Two  months  later  the  Review  reports  that 
thirty-seven  new  cars  have  been  put  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  trailers  are  to 
run  on  Market  Street,  over  seven  hundred  men 
have  been  put  to  reiMiiring  and  constructing 
the  tracks,  and  other  improvements  are  under 
way. 

Trees. 

In  a  report  on  the  Improvement  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  after 
urging  a  consistent  and  attractive  system  of 
public  reservations  around  which  the  town 
may  grow,  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
street  trees,  insisting  that  a  particularly  fine 
tree  is  worth  considerable  sacrifice.  He  quotes 
Winchester,  Mass.,  which  "appropriated  in 
town  meeting,  by  vote  of  and  with  full  know- 
edge  of  its  citizens,  $3,000  to  widen  a  road  in 
order  to  save  oric  tree."  And  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  the  Tree  Commission  created  a  public 
opinion  that  made  it  necessai^  for  the  engineer 
to  change  a  proposed  new  line  for  street  and 
car  rails  that  would  have  destroyed  a  line  of 
very  fine  trees. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
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a  district  infested  by  brown  tail  moths  dur- 
ing the  past  few  summers,  has  taken  a  very 
practical  and  forehanded  step  looking  toward 
next  summer.  All  property  owners  in  the  city 
received  instructions  by  the  middle  of  October, 
that  thev  must  destroy  all  gypsy /and  brown 
tail  moths  on  their  property.  Directions  fol- 
low: the  eggs  must  not  be  scraped  away,  but 
destroyed  by  creosote.  Fences,  rubbish  heaps, 
house  walls,  and  especially  hollow  trees,  must 
be  carefully  searched.  A  little  forehanded 
work  in  the  winter  is  worth  many  days  of 
spraying  with  arsenic  of  lead  in  the  summer. 
Municipal  Betterment  Bibliography. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City, 
publishes  a  Public  Library  Quarterly,  whidb 
|:ive8  bibliographies  of  various  lines  of  general 
mterest,  induding  not  only  standard  works, 
but  all  fiction,  poetry  and  magazine  articles 
relating  to  the  subject  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  an  annual  supplement. 


The  Municipal  Betterment  Bibliograohy  of 
seventy-one  pages,  issued  in  April,  1908,  with 
an  October,  1909,  supplement,  is  a  very  prac- 
tical contribution  by  the  Board  of  Education 
toward  municipal  growth  and  progress. 

Open-Air  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City 
is  making  a  campaign  for  $20,000  to  maintain 
open-air  classes,  and  three  new  open-air 
schools  for  tuberculous  children.  They  al- 
ready have  three,  but  judging  by  a  recent 
investigation,  they  estimate  the  probable  num- 
ber of  open  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  city 
schools  at  15,000.  These  open-air  schools  are 
already  established  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Rochester,  Washington,  Hartford,  Chicago 
and  Pittsburg.  Plans  are  being  made  for  them 
in  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Newark. 


WOMAN'S    PROGRESS 

By  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 
Secretary  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Matsachuaetti 


The  Purple  PeriL 

Mrs.  Pankhurtt's  defense  of  militant  meth- 
ods was  logical  and  convincing.  Those  who 
went  with  me  expectation  of  hearing  a  "rowdy 
suffragette"  were  disappointed.  There  was  no 
indication  of  hysteria  m  this  slight,  dignified, 
well-bred  woman.  In  tracing  the  development 
of  the  equal  suffrage  movement  in  England 
she  indicated  the  injustice  of  some  of  the 
English  laws  which  finally  forced  home  the 
fact  that  besides  sharing  in  municipal  affairs, 
women  must  have  direct  influence  on  legis- 
lation. For  example,  in  England  and  Wales 
married  women  have  no  legal  right  over  their 
children.  (This  is  true  in  thirty-three  of  the 
United  States.)  In  fact  in  England  a  child 
has  but  one  legal  parent  any  way— if  a  child 
is  bom  in  marriage,  the  parent  is  the  father ; 
if  a  child  is  born  out  of  marriage,  the  parent 
is  the  mother.  This  last  irresponsibility  of  the 
father  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  infanticide 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  England  now:  the 
divorce  laws  are  also  unequal — a  man  has  to 
prove  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife — a  wo- 
man has  to  prove  unfaithfulness  plus  bigamy 
or  desertion. 

Militant  tactics  may  be  traced  to  a  remark 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  suffragist  leaders — ^"No 
statesman  will  notice  you  until  you  bring 
this  to  the  forefront  of  practical  politics." 
At  this  time  the  suffragists  had  had  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  more  thaji  ten 
years — ^yet  they  had  been  unable  to  get  their 
bill  brought  to  a  vote.  They  began  in  a  most 
polite  and  ladylike  way.  Three  girl  students 
went  to  hear  a  certain  candidate.  The  audi- 
ence was  asked  to  send  up  written  questions. 
This  the  girls   did.     The  candidate  finished 


his  speech.  He  answered  questions.  He  did 
not  answer  the  question  regarding  suffrage. 
The  audience  was  preparing  to  leave  when  one 
young  woman  arose  and  asked  the  candidate 
why  he  had  refused  to  consider  the  inquiry 
concerning  giving  women  the  vote.  She  was 
immediately  ejected  by  the  stewards.  As  the 
press  soon  failed  to  reiK>rt  even  that  some 
women  were  asking  questions,  the  interrupting 
of  speakers  was  adopted. 

"Sad  as  it  is  to  have  to  admit  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  "these  arguments  have  weighed 
more  with  the  present  government  than  per- 
suasion or  reason — ^it  is  practical  politics  as 
they  understand  it" 

The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
has  fought  every  contested  bye-election,  al- 
ways against  the  Government  candidate 
Their  raids  on  Parliament  have  been  a  revival 
of  the  old  Bill  of  Rights.  This  right  of  a 
subject  to  petition  is  now  being  decided  by  the 
court  Eidier  Mr.  Asquith  by  his  refusal  to 
receive  deputations  has  been  causing  the  ar- 
rest of  women  for  an  act  which  was  entirely 
legal ;  or  more  than  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  not  subjects,  and  have  no  rights 
whatever;  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  obsolete, 
and  England  has  returned  to  a  former  condi- 
tion of  despotism.  It  seems  that  any  decision 
will  make  ttie  situation  extremely  embarassing 
for  the  Government 

Battle  in  Illinois. 

The  fight  against  the  Illinois  ten-hour  law 
continues.  So  does  the  fight  for  it  Besides 
the  Ritchie  Company's  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  mentioned  last  month, 
all  those  whose  financial  interests  make  them 
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hostile  to  it  are  seeking  injunctions  from 
other  judges  to  restrain  the  State's  attorney 
and  the  State  factory  inspector  from  bringing 
suit  against  them  for  violation  of  this  act 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  campaign  of  propaganda  is  being 
vigorously  waged  in  which  the  churches  and 
other  social  organizations,  together  with  the 
press  of  Chicago  and  of  the  State,  are  joining 
to  support  the  new  law. 

Judge  Tuthill,  who  issued  the  injunction  for 
the  Ritchie  Company,  replies  thus  to  his  crit- 
ics: ''There  is  nothing  in  my  power  to  do  to 
make  the  life  of  every  working  woman  less 
laborious  and  hard  and  to  makt  it  happier 
that  I  shall  not  do." 

Yet  instead  of  following  the  usual  course  of 
leaving  the  act  in  force  while  the  plaintiff 
appeals.  Judge  Tuthill  put  upon  these  working 
women  die  burden  of  the  appeal  and  the  par- 
tial suspension  of  the  act  limiting  their  labor. 

We  must  leave  to  Judge  Tuthill  the  task  of 
explaining  just  why  a  working  woman  is 
happier  when  she  labors  all  night,  or  half  the 
night,  or  even  twelve  hours,  than  if  she  works 
for  ten. 

Courtesy  —  or  — ? 

The  Prime  Minister  of  France,  profiting 
perhaps  by  Mr.  Asquith's  experiences,  has  al- 
ready officially  received  Mme.  Schmahl,  the 
president  of  "FUnion  Francaise  pour  le  suf- 
frage des  femmes."  M.  Briand  is  personally 
in  favor  of  the  reform,  but  remarked  that  the 
government  could  not  at  present  move  in  the 
matter.  He  said  further  that  it  is  for  the 
women  "who  are  especially  interested  in  this 
cause  to  create  a  situation  which  will  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  government" 
This  hypothetical  statement  the  French  suf- 
fragists nave  now  to  work  out. 

One  wonders  if  it  will  necessitate  an  inter- 
pretation such  as  has  been  given  Mr.  Balfour's 
statement — or  will  "practical  politics"  in 
France  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish brand,  as  the  Frenchman  does  to  his 
brother  across  the  channel. 

A  Step. 
The  decision  in  England  that  after  next 
March  maternity  nurses  generally  should  not 
be  allowed  to  practice  without  certificates  is  a 
notable  advance  in  methods  of  dealing  with 
infant  mortality.  The  superstitions  and  un- 
hygienic customs  connected  with  birth  die 
harder  than  any  others,  and  attempts  to  meet 
them  have  often  been  too  little  adapted  to 
local  conditions  to  make  much  headway 
against  unheard-of  ignorance.  From  sheer 
ignorance,  too,  children  are  allowed  to  grow 


up  blind  or  with  feeble  sight  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  as  to  certificate  mid- 
wives  should  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
midwife  to  preserve  physical  efficiency,  while 
not  necessarily  depriving  the  mothers  of  the 
assistance  of  those  they  know  and  trust 

News  Notes. 

Election  discussion  accentuates  the  fact  that 
outside  the  four  States  where  women  have 
complete  political  equality,  occurrences  like 
the  following  are  so  rare  as  to  make  them 
worth  noting: 

At  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  recently,  fifty-six 
women  tax-payers  were  allowed  to  cast  their 
ballots  with  271  male  voters  on  a  proposal 
for  $100,000  issue  to  provide  a  complete  sew- 
erage system  for  the  village. 

The  Citizens'  Association,  the  governing 
body  of  Ginter  Park,  "the  most  fashionable 
and  wealthiest  suburb  of  Richmond,"  has 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  one  provi- 
sion of  which  is  that  "all  males  and  females, 
white,  and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
owning  property  and  living  in  Ginter  Park, 
have  a  right  to  vote." 

Ten  women  tax-payers  were  allowed  to 
express  their  opinion  regarding  the  building 
of  a  Municipal  electric  lighting  plant  at  Syl- 
van Beach,  N.  Y. 

A  woman  has  been  declared  eligible  to 
the  jury  by  Judge  Hauser  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  attorneys  had  placed  two  considerations 
before  the  court;  first,  that  she  was  dis- 
barred because  she  was  a  woman,  and  second, 
that  she  could  not  serve  because  she  was  not 
a  citizen.  She  was  finally  declared  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  later  the  court  ruled  that  she 
was  qualified  to  be  a  jurer. 

Mayor  McQellan  has  appointed  three 
women  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York— the  initial  breaking  down  of  the  pre- 
cedent which  has  heretofore  always  appointed 
men. 

At  a  school  election  held  at  Bradley  Beach, 
N.  J.,  for  the  authorization  of  an  $85,000 
issue  of  school  bonds,  the  women  cast  more 
votes  than  the  men.  Opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  maintain  that  since  the  issue  was 
carried  against  the  best  judgment  of  the  mas- 
culine part  of  the  community,  it  is  illegal. 
The  dispute  is  to  be  carried  into  the  courts. 

Under  a  provision  of  Boston's  new  chiarter 
women  may  become  candidates  for,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  School  Board. 

The  things  a  woman  may  do  because  she 
is  a  citizen,  and  the  things  she  may  not  do 
because  she  is  not  a  citizen,  make  one  marvel 
at  the  logic  of  the  day. 
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By  hazel  HAMMOND  ALBERTSON 
Of  the  Buretu  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Co-Operative  News  Notet. 

The  orange  growers  of  Florida  have  organ- 
ized a  company  this  year,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Florida  Citrus  Exchange/'  for  the  market- 
ing of  their  crops.  The  organization  is  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers,  which  has  accomplished  the  market- 
ing of  fruit  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
which  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  whatever 
small  railroad  rate  reductions  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  been  forced  to  concede. 

While  this  line  of  co-operative  effort  is  only 
an  application  to  the  industry  of  agriculture  of 
the  methods  ui>on  which  the  manufacturing 
industries  rely,  it  is  nevertheless  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  which  a  large  number 
of  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
are  being  forced  to  realize,  for  it  has  already 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  among  the  potato 
growers  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  the 
onion  growers  of  Texas,  the  strawberry  grow- 
ers of  Eastern  Carolina,  and  the  peach  growers 
of  Georgia. 

little  Farms,  Staten  Island. 

A  rather  different  scheme  of  co-operative 
colonizing  is  being  experimented  with  at 
Staten  Island  on  Princess  Bay.  The  colony 
calls  itself  the  "Little  Farms."  There  are  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  families  there  at 
present,  and  the  organization  is  working 
smoothlv.  They  attempt  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  to  relieve  the  busjr  commutator 
from  the  details  and  responsibilities  of  keeping 
his  little  plot  of  ground  in  order.  The  charge 
for  such  service  is  actual  cost,  plus  ten  per 
cent. 

"The  organization  consists  of  a  general  su- 
perintendent, a  man  in  charge  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bungalows,  head  gardener  and  assis- 
tants, drivers,  stablemen,  watchmen,  club 
attendants  and  carpenters.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  bungalow  construction  will  build  for 
members  at  ten  per  cent  above  actual  cost 
He  can  build  a  bungalow  for  $600,  or  $8,000. 

The  gardener  is  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
and  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  planting  of 


fruit-trees  and  shrubbery  on  every  plot  where 
it  is  practicable  to  plant  The  watchman  pa- 
trols the  property  day  and  night,  and  protects 
the  bungalows  and  plants  against  vandalism. 
The  drivers  take  members  in  a  wagonette  to 
and  from  the  morning  and  evening  trains,  and 
make  two  trips  a  day  to  the  bav,  where  there 
are  bath-houses  and  a  section  of  the  beach  for 
die  use  of  the  members. 

The  Little  Farms  Qub  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  made  up  of  residents,  and  a 
maid  is  constantly  in  attendance.  Here  you 
can  leave  orders  for  special  service — ^plough- 
ing done,  garden  planted,  or  carriage  to  call 
outside  of  regular  hours,  or  your  bungalow 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  the  coming  of 
your  family.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  which  by  virtue  of  our  organization  can 
be  done  at  the  least  possible  expense." 

The  Grocers'  Association  of  Frankford, 
Pennsylvania,  has  just  closed  its  twenty-first 
year  of  business,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  company. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  business  of 
$50,000,  and  the  resources  in  PJ^erty  and 
merchandise  reach  a  total  of  $53,000. 

The  Grocers'  Association  is  the  oldest  busi- 
ness organization  in  Frankford,  having  been 
started  on  February  15,  1888,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  active  in  every  movement  that 
would  beAefit  Frankford.  More  than  eighteen 
years  ago,  it  started  a  purchasing  department, 
which  gives  the  members  the  benefit  of  buying 
goods  on  the  co-operative  plan.  From  this 
small  beginning  has  developed  a  strong  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  A  building  and 
loan  association  is  connected  with  the  Grocers' 
Company,  and  during  the  year  and  a  half  of 
its  existence,  nine  hundred  shares  have  been 
taken  out  Death  benefits,  house  insurance  and 
fire  insurance  are  also  among  the  co-operative 
features  of  the  organization,  which  has  on 
its  rolls  one  hundred  and  fifty  grocers  of 
Frankford,  Bridesburg,  Wissinoming,  Tacony, 
Holmesburg,  Bustleton,  Somerton,  Fox  Chase, 
Lawndale  and  Olney. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY* 

Studies  in  the  Human  Form,  By  R.  W. 
Shuf eldt,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with  428  half- 
tone pictures.  Buckram.  Pp.  642.  Price, 
$15.00.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Com- 
pany. 
This  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  at 

great  labor  and  expense,  is  the  only  work  of 

the  kind  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific 


American  scholar  that  is  comparable  to  the 
monumental  works  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Stratz  of 
Holland  in  the  same  field. 

Dr.  Shufeldt,  formerly  a  major  and  a  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Army,  now  retired, 
is  a  leading  American  physician  and  surgeon 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  important 
scientific  works.    He  was  during  the  time  we 


*  All  books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  liiaas. 
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edited  The  Arena  a  valued  contributor  to  its 
pages. 

The  present  volume,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  for  physicians,  artists,  sculp- 
tors, artist-artizans,  educators,  etc.,  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a  work  of  inestimable  value  because 
of  the  wealth  of  exceptionally  fine  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  human  form, 
taken  from  life,  and  the  accompanying  lumin- 
ous explanatory  text  and  deeply  suggestive  ob- 
servations of  the  scholarly  author,  whidi  are 
the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  research.  In  his 
introduction  Dr.  Shufeldt,  in  referring  to  the 
importance  of  the  comparative  study  of  the 
human  form  for  artists  and  scientists,  and  the 
value  of  such  studies  to  a  broad  and  full-orbed 
culture,  observes: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  no  intelligent 
person  has  ever  for  a  moment  questioned  the 
importance  of  the  character  of  the  knowledge 
that  flows  from  the  results  of  such  researches. 
Artists,  sculptors,  indeed  craftsmen  of  every 
description,  who  reproduce  the  form  of  our 
kind  in  any  way  whatever,  have  the  utmost 
use  for  sudh  knowledge,  and  it  is  equally  in- 
valuable to  the  surgeon,  the  pathologist,  the 
criminal  anthropologist,  as  well  as  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  several  of  the  allied  profes- 
sions. ♦  ♦  ♦  Quite  apart  from  the  sterner 
view  that  science  takes  of  all  these  matters, 
there  is  another,  and  it  may  with  great  truth  be 
said  that  there  are  few  things  in  all  nature 
more  deserving  of  our  admiration  than  the 
form  of  a  fine  specimen  of  a  well-proportioned 
man;  few  things  more  exquisitely  beautiful 
than  the  graceful  and  rounded  figure  of  the 
•best  and  highest  type  of  a  young  woman ;  few 
things  more  lovely  than  the  figures  of  youthful 
subjects,  especially  of  sweet  and  pretty  little 
babies— and  we  should  delight  in  the  study  of 
all  these,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  fine  arts,  but  for  moral  and 
esthetic  reasons,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  the  enlightenment  of  our  ideas,  the 
broadening  of  our  views,  and  the  cultivation 
of  our  notions  of  beauty  and  grace." 

The  master  purpose  of  the  work  is  thus 
summed  up  b^  the  author : 

The  aim  m  writing  it  has  been  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  subject,  which  may  prove  to 
be  of  use  to  students  of  art;  to  professional 
artists  and  sculptors ;  to  craftsmen  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure;  to  medical 
men  of  all  classes;  to  open  up  new  lines  of 
thought  and  work  to  people  interested  in  an- 
atomy, photography  and  the  fine  arts;  to  aid 
in  bringing  this  country  more  in  line  with  what 
has  been  accomplished  abroad  in  these  various 
fields  of  labor;  to  incite  a  deeper  study  into 
the  nature  and  structure  of  our  own  species; 
and,  finally,  to  quicken  the  cause  for  the  good 
of  the  national  and  individual  morals  and 
ethics  of  the  race,  to  the  death  of  all  prudery, 
superstition  and  vice." 

Among  men  and  women  equallv  honest, 
earnest  and  sincere,  there  exists  the  widest 
possible  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
most  conducive  to  sturdy  morality  in  the  treat- 


ment of  matters  relating  to  the  human  body  in 
life  and  art.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  large 
number  of  conscientious  men  and  women  who, 
though  they  make  no  great  outcry  against  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  which  are  often  doubly  in- 
iquitous because  destructive  to  the  health  of 
the  living  while  entailing  a  crime  on  the  on- 
coming generations,  hold  it  to  be  all-important 
to  swathe  and  cover  the  human  form  as  much 
as  possible,  as  though  it  were  something  im- 
pure and  repulsive;  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  numbers  of  other  thinkers,  equally 
honest  and  earnest  friends  of  morality,  men 
and  women  of  clean  minds  and  high  principles, 
who  hold  that  in  the  constant  looking  fol: 
something  evil  in  the  human  body  and  treating 
it  as  something  unclean,  and  in  the  over- 
emphasis of  sex  matters,  we  are  fostering  the 
very  thing  that  all  lovers  of  purity  and  mor- 
ality deplore,  stimulating,  as  it  were,  vicious 
and  sensuous  concepts.  Few  of  us  dream  of 
the  power  of  conventional  thought,  customs, 
and  prevailing  ideas  on  our  mental  niake-up  or 
thought  world.  Humboldt  observes  that  the 
unmarried  maidens  amon^  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Orinoco  River  region  went  absolutely 
nude,  and  no  one  saw  anything  wrong  or  im- 
proper in  this  universal  custom.  Yet  he  fur- 
ther observes  that  no  belle  could  be  induced  to 
go  to  a  social  or  public  gathering  until  she  had 
painted  or  decorated  her  body  after  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  Here  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  custom  or  accepted 
thought  on  the  mind. 

The  late  Professor  R.  F.  Humiston,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  conscientious  men  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  know,  on  one  occasion, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  received 
two  tickets  to  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the 
comic  opera  of  "Olivette,"  tnen  a  reigning  suc- 
cess in  New  York.  He  invited  us  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  on  the  way  to  the  theatre  he 
observed : 

"I  wish  you  to  notice  something  to-night  that 
is  very  significant  You  will  probably  see  forty 
women  on  the  stage  appearing  in  tights,  while 
the  leading  woman  will  come  on  the  stage  in  a 
long  dress.  During  her  song  she  will  lift  the 
skirt  until  it  comes  almost  to  her  knees,  and 
you  will  notice  the  men  in  the  orchestra,  who 
are  using  their  opera  glasses,  will  in  aimost 
every  instance  be  looking  at  her  as  she  raises 
her  gown.  The  forty  girls  in  tights  will  hold 
little  or  no  interest  for  them.  It  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  hidden  things  rather  than  the 
obvious  that  appeal  to  the  morbid  and  sen- 
sually inclined  imagination.  I  strongly  incline 
to  believe  that  very  much  of  the  deplorable 
moral  weakness  and  immorality  in  present-day 
thought  and  life  is  due  to  the  short-comings  of 
purist  teachers  and  leaders  of  thought  in  not 
frankly  yet  with  becoming  delicacy  discussing 
and  explaining  the  mystery  of  sex  to  the 
sroung,  and  showing  them  that  there  is  nothing 
impure  or  unholy  about  their  bodies;  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  holy  sanctuaries  of  the 
immortal  spirit  and  that  it  is  in  the  abuse  of 
things  sacred  that  evil  and  sin  lie;  that  to 
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degrade  that  which  is  holy  is  to  imperil  one's 
moral  integrity.  The  young  should  be  taught 
that  the  more  sacred  and  holy  a  thing,  the 
greater  the  hurt  if  it  is  abused.  They  &ould 
be  early  instructed  as  to  the  true  character  and 
the  high  and  holy  function  of  sex,  and  taught 
to  shun  abuse  as  they  would  shun  the  plague. 
Were  this  done,  we  should  soon  have  a  race  of 
very  different  moral  fibre;  a  strong,  dean, 
virile,  wholesome  race,  who  would  see  not  evil 
in  the  exquisite  breathing  statue,  but  something 
indescribably  beautiful,  refining  and  uplifting. 
It  is  said  that  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller 
on  one  occasion  witnessed  the  wonderful 
dancing  of  a  famous  ballet  artist,  and  both 
were  captivated  by  her  grace  of  movement  and 
beauty  of  form.  There  were  no  morbid,  sen- 
suous or  degrading  thoughts  present,  for  their 
minds  were  normal,  clean  and  healUiy.  So  I 
think,"  he  continuect  "that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
morally  strong,  virile,  dean-minded  race,  we 
must  revolutionize  our  methods  in  regard  to  all 
these  things." 

"You  believe,  then,"  we  said,  "that  if  a 
proper  emphasis  were  placed  on  moral  verities 
in  the  teadiing  of  the  young,  and  if  the  child 
were  early  taught  that  the  body  was  a  thing 
beautiful  and  holy— something  sacred  and  not 
to  be  abused,  and  that  abuse  would  bring  evil 
consequences  to  brain,  soul  and  body,  the  re- 
sults would  be  far  better  than  from  the  meth- 
ods we  are  now  pursuing." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "we  over-emphasize  the 
body  and  conftise  the  situation  by  not  showing 
the  young  that  it  is  in  the  abuse  of  that  which 
is  holy,  and  not  in  the  body,  that  evil  lies.  Let 
this  truth  be  delicatdy  but  clearly  taught.  Let 
the  proper  distinction  be  impressed  and  then 
let  the  master  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  ethical 
ideals  that  make  for  sturdy  morality,  for  purity 
of  heart  and  rectitude  of  will,  and  we  will  soon 
become  morally  great  He  who  is  pure  only 
because  he  is  ignorant  is  ill  prepared  to  resist 
temptation  when  it  assails  him,  but  he  who  has 
been  taught  the  m;^8tery  of  sex,  the  sacred 
cfaaraeter  of  the  high  trust  imposed  on  his 
moral  nature,  not  to  abuse  the  sacred  gift,  will 
have  no  trouble  in  resisting  what  would  over- 
come the  ignorant  one." 

This  conversation,  as  has  been  observed, 
took  place  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  our  mind 
and  has  enabled  us  to  thoroughly  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  position  of  those  who 
bdieve  Uiat  the  continual  warfare  carried  on 
by  well-meaning  persons  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  human  form  is  something  impure,  pro- 
duces far  more  evil  than  good  and  is,  indeed, 
one  of  iht  principal  causes  of  the  perverted 
and  vitiated  imaginations  of  present-dav  youth, 
— ^imaginations  Uiat  are  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  something  evil  or  immoral. 

Dr.  Shuf  ddt  has  long  held  that  sturdy  mor- 
ality lies  along  the  line  of  wider  knowlediB:e  and 
resolute  opposition  to  prudery  and  the  old  de- 
grading concept  that  the  human  bodv  is  some- 
tfiing  evil  and  impure.  He  believes  that  the  os- 
trich policy  has  been  an  inestimable  evil  to  the 


cause  of  sound  moralihr.  As  a  physiologist, 
scientific  surgeoa  and  physidan,  he  holds  that 
a  general  study  of  the  human  anatomy  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs  would  tend  to 
prevent  hideous  deformity  of  the  body  and  im- 
pairment of  the  health  through  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  while  it  would  also  lead 
to  a  rational  care  of  the  body,  that  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  best  functioning  of  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  not  only  to  physiologists,  scientists, 
artist-artizans,  painters,  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects that  he  appeals,  but  also  to  the  broad- 
minded  educator  who  believes  tiiat  there  is 
nothing  so  safe  as  knowledge  when  presented 
by  clean  minds  lighted  by  moral  idealism. 

The  volume  contains  between  four  and  five 
hundred  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations,  many 
of  them  full-page  pictures.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  work 
has  called  forth  enthusiastic  encomiums  from 
leading  representatives  in  the  medical,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  world.  Havdock  Ellis,  the 
famous  English  author  and  editor  of  the  Con- 
temporary Sdence  Series,  thus  refers  to  this 
volume : 

"I  am  delighted  to  recdve  your  great  work. 
*  *  *  Your  open-air  studies  strike  me  as 
specially  ddightful  and  natural  and  must  have 
required  much  trouble  and  skill  to  obtain.  The 
conditions  in  American  life  are  more  trying 
than  in  Europe— but  it  is  just  this  that  makes 
your  work  so  valuable  and  necessary,  and  I 
trust  you  will  effect  much  in  promoting  the 
finer  culture  of  the  body.  *  *  *  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  various  references  to  it  in 
my  nnal  volume.  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of 
Sex.  My  impression  as  to  the  value  of  your 
work  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  further 
study  of  it" 

Charles  H.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Yale,  thus  gives  the  opinion  of  a 
leading  educator : 

"It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  artistic 
mind  is  a  special  gift  of  a  favored  few.  It  can 
be  cultivated  by  all,  and  surelsr  no  greater 
blessing  could  come  to  this  nation  than  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  sane  and  healthv  atti- 
tude of  mind  toward  the  human  body.  To  hdp 
in  cultivating  this  attitude  is  the  aim  of  vour 
book ;  hence  I  welcome  it  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  it  will  be  an  important  agent  in  promoting 
right  thinking  and  right  living  among  our 
people." 

Qark  Bell,  LL.D.,  the  wdl-known  author 
and  editor  of  The  Medico-Legal  Journal,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author,  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  jurist,  says: 

"Recently  I  have  gone  carefully  over  this 
most  sumptuous  volume,  and  have  been  struck 
by  the  mass  of  useful,  as  well  as  practical  in- 
formation it  contains.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  immense  educational  value  to  the  various 
professions  for  which  it  was  espedally  written. 
From  the  view-point  of  the  jurist  and  crimin- 
ologist Dr.  Shufeld^s  'Studies'  is  of  special 
value  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  compare 
the  entire  morphological  character  of  the  vari- 
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ous  types  of  people  and  races,  and  these  with 
the  cnminal  characteristics,  where  criminality 
chances  to  be  present  The  chapter  on  the 
Bertillon  System  is  clear  and  of  distinct  value 
to  the  alienist  and  students  of  criminal  law." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  class  of  author- 
itative critics  have  been  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  commendation  than  have  the  artists  and 
heads  of  art  institutions. 

The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
patient  labor,  and  it  is  at  once  the  most  elab- 
orate and  important  work  that  has  appeared 
in  America  illustrating  the  human  form,  a 
treatise  of  great  value  to  scholars  and  master 
workers  in  widely  divergent  fields.  The  ar- 
tist, sculptor,  architect  and  artist-artizan  will 
find  it  invaluable,  as  will  the  scientific  physi- 
ologist, the  doctor  and  other  specialists.  It  is 
jusdy  entitled  to  be  termed  a  monumental 
volume. 


French  Cathedrals,  Monasteries  and  Abbeys 
and  Sacred  Sites  of  France.    By  Elizabeth 
Robins  PennelL    Illustrated  with  183  pic- 
tures by  Joseph  Pennell;  also  with  plans 
and   diagrams.     Qoth.     Pp.  424.     Price 
$5.00  net,  postage  34  cents.     New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 
This  magnificent  volume  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  many  delightful 
books  of  travel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.    It 
is  uniform  with  English  Cathedrals,  by  the 
same  authors,  and  from  the  point  of  artistic 
book-making   leaves   nothing   to   be    desired, 
while  the  content  matter  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  setting  given  it  by  the  publishers. 

The  book  is  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  inti- 
mate study  of  French  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries, tiieir  architecture  and  history.  The 
work  has  been  essentially  a  labor  of  love,  and 
consequently  Mrs.  Pennell  writes  with  a  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  rare  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  The  story  is  as  interesting  as  ro- 
mance, while  possessing  at  the  same  time  a 
distinct  value  as  a  critical  study  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  architecture  of  the  cathedrals 
described  and  pictured.  Something  of  the  ex- 
haustive character  of  the  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  list  of  the  towns 
and  cathedrals  which  were  the  objects  of  lov- 
ing study  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell : 

"Romanesque  and  Proven^l  Sunshine,"  "Ro- 
manesque and  Restoration  in  Aquitaine," 
"From  Poitiers  to  Caen,"  "The  Churches  of 
Auvergne,"  "The  Most  Picturesque  Place  in 
the  Worid,"  "At  Toulouse  and  Albi."  "An  Al- 
bert Durer  Town :  Rocamadour,"  "Notre  Dame 
and  Other  Churches  in  Paris,"  "Chartres— The 
House  of  Prayer,"  "St.  Julien  of  Le  Mans," 
"'In  Peril  of  the  Sea':  Mont  St.  Michel,"  "No- 
tre Dame  of  Laon,"  "St.  Etienne  of  Bourges," 
"The  Parthenon  of  Gothic  Architecture- 
Amiens,"  "Notre  Dame  of  Rouen,"  "Where 
Kings  Were  Crowned— Rheims,"  and  "A  Mag- 
nificent Fragment :  Beauvais." 

The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  profusion  of  exquisite  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Pennell,  and  by  the  numerous  diagrams  and 


plans.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  orig- 
inals of  Mr.  Penneirs  sketches  have  be^ 
purchased  by  the  French  government  and  are 
now  in  the  Luxembourg. 

This  is  a  volume  that  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  the  artist  and 
student  of  architecture  as  well. 

AMY  C.  RICH. 


Romantic  Germany.  By  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.     Frontispiece     in     colors,     and     60 
full-page  illustrations.     Qoth.     Pp.  400. 
Price  $3.50  net,  postage  19  cents.    New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 
Among  the  superb  holiday  volumes  of  the 
present  season  we  know  of  no  work  of  mod- 
erate price  so  attractive  as  Romantic  Germany, 
It  is  far  more  than  a  magnificently  illustrated 
and   richly  gotten  up  volume.     Its  contents 
will  charm  all  readers  whose  tastes  incline  to 
vivid   pen-pictures   of   foreign  lands,   to   the 
legends,  poetry  and  romance  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  who  can  appreciate  a  work  whose 
fine  imaginative  power  stamps  its  author  as 
a  man  of   genius    possessing  the    poet's   or 
artist's  soul.    The  book  is  ftdl  of  interesting 
information  and  will  broaden  the  culture  ol 
the   reader,   even   though   he  be   well   read; 
while  few  present-day  romances  hold  greater 
charm  or  will  more  certainly  lure  the  reader 
from  cover  to  cover  than  will  this  altogether 
delightful  work  of  an  author  in  love  with  his 
theme. 

The  volume  contains  twelve  chapters,  de- 
voted to  "Danzig,"  "Beriin— The  City  of  the 
Hohenzollems,"  "Potsdam— The  Playground 
of  the  Hohenzollems,"  "Brunswick— The 
Town  of  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,"  "Goslar  in  the 
Harz,"  "Hildesheim  and  Fairyland,"  "Leipsic," 
"Meissen,"  "Dresden— The  Florence  of  the 
Elbe,"  "Munich— A  City  of  Good  Nature," 
"Augsburg,"  and  "The  City  of  Dreams." 

The  sixty  full-page  illustrations  that  add 
so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book  are  by 
younger  German  painters  who  have  already 
attained  considerable  reputation  for  their 
clever  work. 

It  is  a  book  that  we  think  cannot  disap- 
point the  reader  and  would  make  an  ideal 
Christmas  gift  for  a  discerning  friend. 

Romantic  Legends  of  Spain.    By  Gustavo  A. 

Becquer.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 

Cornelia    F.    Bates    and    Katharine    Lee 

Bates.    Illustrated.    Qoth.  Pp.  300.    Price 

$1.50  net.     New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowcll  & 

Company. 

The   author   of   these   tales   was   a   young 

Spaniard  whose  untimely  death  a  few  years 

ago   was   a   real   loss   to   modem   literature. 

Becquer   may   indeed   be   called   the   Spanish 

Poe,   so   similar   were   the   lives   and   genius 

of  the  two  men.    He,  like  Poe,  was  reared 

in   poverty   and  handicapped    by    ill    health. 

Like  Poe,  he  was  a  master  of  the  short  story 

as  a  form  of  literary  expression.    His  genius 

was  many-sided.    He  could  thrill  the  imagin- 
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ation  and  fill  the  reader  with  horror  at  his 
descriptions  of  the  weird  and  the  supernat- 
ural He  could  fife  the  heart  with  the  fervor 
of  the  religious  devotee  or  make  it  throb  in 
sympathy  with  the  lover's  passion  for  his  be- 
loved. 

Becquer  was  in  no  sense  an  imitator;  his 
literary  style  is  original  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  canons  of  convention.  His  stories  possess 
a  force  and  originality  of  expression  which 
give  the  author  a  high  rank  among  European 
writers  of  fiction. 

It  is  a  real  service  that  has  been  rendered 
by  the  late  Cornelia  F.  Bates  and  her  gifted 
daughter  in  giving  to  the  public  the  present 
admirable  translations  of  some  of  Becquer's 
most  striking  tales,  dealing  with  quaint  bits 
of  Spanish  folk-lore,  as  well  as  with  super- 
natural and  tragic  events  which  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  author's  untrammeled  imagina- 
tion. AMY  C  RICH. 


Messages  of  Uplift  for  India,  By  Saint  Nihal 
Sing.  Cloth.  Pp.  330.  Madras,  India: 
Ganesh  &  Company. 

A  volume  of  exceptional  interest  and  value 
has  recently  appeared  in  India  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  Indian  writer,  Saint  Nihal  Smg. 
The  author,  who  is  well-known  in  America 
through  his  contributions  to  The  Arena  and 
numerous  other  publications,  belongs  to  the 
growing  group  of  brilliant  young  East  In- 
dian thinkers  who  are  striving  to  awaken  their 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  power  which 
India  could  and  should  exert  on  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  our  age.  Mr.  Sing  has 
traveled  throughout  Japan,  British  America 
and  the  United  States,  making  a  careful  study 
of  Japanese  and  Western  civilization,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a  message  of  true  help- 
fulness to  India. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
taining essays  descriptive,  educational  and 
critical.  In  the  first  division  Mr.  Sing  treats 
his  readers  to  a  series  of  thoroughly  charm- 
ing and  informing  papers  dealing  with  "The 
White  House  in  India  and  America,"  "Oppor- 
tunity in  India  and  America,"  "Canada  as  an 
Object  Lesson  to  India,"  "Color  not  the  Coin 
that  Buys  Success,"  "India's  Criminal  Waste 
of  Children,"  and  "The  Indian  Woman's  Bur- 
den." 

Following  this  division  come  educational 
essays,  in  which  are  papers  on  "Learning  by 
Doing,"  "Equipping  Uie  Child  for  Home  or 
Life,"  "Education  that  Educates  at  Hampton," 
"A  Negro  Educator's  Unique  Ideals  and  Suc- 
cessful Methods,"  "Education  in  India  and 
America— A  Contrast  and  Comparison,"  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  the  Educational  Sys- 
tems of  India  and  Japan,"  "The  Japanese 
Women's  University,"  "A  Japanese  Woman's 
Enterprise,"  and  "Tokyo  as  a  Student  Cen- 
ter." 

The  third  division  contains  papers  on  "Evo- 
lution not  Revolution  in  Russia,"  "Color  and 
Continent    Consciousness,"    "Workingmcn    in 


India  and  America,"  and  "The  Spirit  of  the 
West" 

While  occasionally  our  author's  conclusions 
are  the  result  of  too  hasty  investigation,  a 
mistake  common  among  travelers  who  meet 
with  social,  industrial,  political  and  econ- 
omic conditions  widely  different  from  what 
they  are  familiar  with  in  their  home  lands, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  there  are  exag- 
gerations in  the  description  of  conditions, 
as  when  Mr.  Sing  contrasts  the  character- 
istics of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  and  those 
of  the  Pacific  regions  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  whole  the  work  is  reliable,  broad, 
sane,  judicial  and  informing.  It  is  written 
in  a  lucid  and  engaging  style  and  will  prove 
interesting  as  well  as  highly  informing  to 
Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental  readers,  al- 
though of  course  it  will  appeal  with  special 
force  to  earnest-minded  Indians. 

Mr.  Sing  has  risen  above  the  trammels 
of  caste,  prejudice  and  reactionary  ideals  Uiat 
are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  profound 
inertia  that  has  marked  India  for  genera- 
tions. His  book  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
progress,  of  justice,  freedom  and  moral  ideal- 
ism. 


The  Land  of  Long  Ago,  By  Eliza  Calvert 
Hall.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  295.  Price 
$1.50.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

The  host  of  readers  who  have  found  food 
for  brain  and  heart  in  Eliza  Calvert  Hall's 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky  will  hail  with  de- 
light The  Land  of  Long  Ago,  the  new  volume 
from  the  pen  of  this  exceptionally  gifted 
woman.  We  know  of  no  living  wnter  who 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  more  faithful 
pictures  of  the  common  life,  that  are  at  once 
artistic  masterpieces  in  which  truth,  poetry, 
humor,  pathos,  delicate  sentiment,  and  sound 
philosopny  are  perfectly  blended,  than  this 
author;  and  it  is  a  source  of  special  pleas- 
ure to  note  that  this  new  book  is  quite  as 
rich  in  all  the  excellencies  that  made  Aunt 
Jane  so  popular.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that 
The  Land  of  Long  Ago  is  marked  by  a 
finer  poetic  and  idealistic  insight  and  pos- 
sesses a  more  delicate  literary  charm  than 
Mrs.  Hall's  previous  work. 

The  present  volume  contains  nine  chapters 
bearing  die  following  titles:  "A  Ride  to 
Town,"  "The  House  that  Was  a  Wedding 
Fee,"  "The  Courtship  of  Miss  Amaryllis,^' 
"Aunt  Jane  Goes  A- Visiting,"  "The  Marriage 
Problem  in  Goshen,"  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye," 
"The  Reformation  of  Sam  Amos,"  "In  War 
Time,"  and  "The  Watch  Meeting."  All  of 
these  chapters  present  vivid  and  nobly  real- 
istic pictures  of  simple  rural  life  of  the  yes- 
terdays that  have  fled  forever,-— life  as  it 
was  lived  a  generation  or  more  ago  in  the 
famous  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky;  and 
in  each,  one  finds  humor  and  pathos,  poetry 
and  philosophy  so  blended  as  to  appeal  at 
once  to  the  imagination,  the  brain  and  the 
heart  of  the  reader  in^a  compelling  way. 

The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
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drawings  of  exceptional  merit  by  G.  Patrick 
Nelson  and  Beuk^  Strong. 

This  book  would  make  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  little  gift  for  any  person  of  re- 
fined tastes  who  appreciates  good  literature 
in  which  the  common  life  is  presented  under 
Uie  soft  glow  of  idealism  and  where  phil- 
osophy and  poetry  are  happily  blended. 

Miss  Selina  Lue.   By  Maria  Thompson  Davies. 

Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.  222.    Price  $1.50. 

Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
That  part  of  the  reading  public  who  en- 
joyed Mrs,  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  will 
find  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  them  when 
they  open  the  pages  of  Miss  Selina  Lue.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  common  life,  brimful  of 
homely  humor  and  quaintly  phrased  but  sage 
philosophy  of  common-sense.  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  work  as  superior  to  Mrs,  Wiggs 
as  is  an  exquisite  Shares  vase  superior  to 
the  ordinary  out-put  of  a  common  pottery. 
It  is  more  refined  and  delicate  in  thought; 
ethically  it  is  much  superior;  while  as  a  ro- 
mance it  is  incomparably  stronger. 

Though  Miss  Selina  Lue  is  the  central  and 
dominating  figure,  a  strong  and  intensely 
human  love  romance  runs  through  the  ^ages, 
in  which  a  gifted  artist  of  great  promise  is 
the   hero   and   the   beautiful   daughter   of   a 


The  Christmas  Child,  By  Hesba  Stretton.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors.  Ornamental  boards. 
Pp.  66.  Price  50  cents  net  New  York :  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
This  is  a  touching  and  for  the  most  part 
sad  story.  It  concerns  the  lives  of  four  per- 
sons: a  stem,  puritanical  aunt  who  tills  a 
sterile  little  farm  in  Wales,  her  two  nieces 
who  live  with  her,  and  an  old  servant  The 
elder  of  the  nieces  marries  and  runs  off  with 
a  worthless  young  man,  thereby  arousing  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  the  aunt,  who 
forbids  her  ever  to  enter  her  home  again. 
Gloom  settles  over  the  little  house  and  is 
not  broken  until  Christmas  morning  a  year 
later,  when  the  younger  niece  steals  to  the 
stable  to  see  if  the  Christ  Qiild  might  not 
be  in  the  manger.  There,  indeed,  she  finds 
a  little  babe.  She  takes  it  to  the  house. 
Later  the  reconciliation  of  the  aunt  with  the 
unfortunate  elder  niece  takes  place. 

The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  illus- 
trated in  colors. 


In  the  Border  Country,  By  Josephine  Das- 
kam  Bacon.  Illustrated  by  Clara  Elsene 
Peck.  Qoth.  Pp.  130.  Price  $1.00  net. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 


.^  _  Heretofore    Mrs.    Bacon   has   been   known 

proud  but  land-poor  woman  of  culture  and      chiefly    for    her    exquisite    and    sympathetic 
ancestral   pride   is   the   heroine.     There    are     studies  of  child  life.    Readers  of  In  the  Bor- 


aiso  many  quaint,  simple-minded  men  and 
women  whose  weaknesses  and  foibles  make 
them  veiv  real  and  human,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  children  and  young  folks  of  as- 
sorted sizes  and  varying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence,  from  the  little  "soap-boxers"  to  Cyn 


der  Country  will  find  that  her  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  child's  point  of 
view  is  matched  by  an  equally  keen  insight 
into  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  things, 
and  by  a  S3rmpathetic  understanding  of  the 
true  interior  meaning  of  life,  its  responsibil- 


thia,  the  heroine,  and  Allen  Kent,  the  barn      ities  and  privileges,  to  her  sister  women. 

boarder,  who  painU  the  inspiring  pictures.  '^-  **- *-—' *--*-  — '-  —  **• 

Altogether,  it  is  a  most  charming  book, 
and  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  it  will 
have  a  phenomenal  sale. 


Christmas    Builders.      By    Charles    Edward 
Jefferson.     Ornamental  boards.     Pp.   32. 
Price  50  cents  net.    New  York:    T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company. 
This  little  book  is  in  truth  a  wholesome 
and  inspiring  sermon  by  the  popular  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Chnstmas 
and  the  Christmas  spirit.    It  is  a  noble  plea 
for  a  truer  and  finer  observance  of  the  Christ- 
mas season,  and  it  is  more  than  this:  it  is 
a  plea  for  the  expressing  of  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit  throughout  the  year.    It  is  an  ap- 
peal from  the  rampant  modem  selfish  com- 


The  three  stories  which  make  up  the  pres- 
ent volume  are  beautiful  allegories  whose 
message  is  one  of  uplift  and  encouragement, 
a  message  which  will  bring  hope  and  com- 
fort to  discouraged  and  struggling  souls. 
They  are  sympaUietic,  tender  idylls  which 
emphasize  above  all  else  the  beauty  and  the 
privilege  of  true  motherhood. 

The  volume  is  charmingly  gotten  up  and 
will  make  a  delightful  gift  for  the  holiday 
season.  AMY  C  RICH. 


Just  For  Two,     By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting. 
Qoth.   Pp.  243.     Price  $1.00  net     New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
This  little  volume  contains  six  stories  of 

in^  .w.«  «*w  .-..™ ~ very  uneven  merit,  Uie  best  of  which  is  "En- 

marciarism  that  thinks  only  of  those  who  chantment,"  after  which  we  prefer  A  Qear 
are  related  or  connected  with  the  individual  Field,"  though  those  who  mchne  to  light  mon- 
and  that  thoughtlessly  adds  to  the  burdens  ologue  will  enjoy  "The  Path  to  Spam.  The 
of  others.  Dr.  Jefferson  pleads  for  a  Christ-  author  is  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
mas  spirit  that  shall  shadow  forth  all-com-  term  and  though  her  characters  are  all  cvcry- 
prehending  love;  that  shall  go  out  in  help-  day  men  and  women,  she  possesses  sufficient 
fulness  to  every  individual  and  shall  strive,  of  the  poef s  imagination  to  give  that  fascm- 
while  brightening  some  lives,  not  to  increase  ating  charm  to  fiction  witiiout  which  any  pic- 
the  burdens  of  others.  ture  of  the  common  life  is  stale  and  flat 

Error. — On  page  236,  second  column,  fourteenth  line  from  top  of  the  page, 
the  word  "  obtrusive  "  should  read  "  obstructive." 
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LOS  ANGELES'  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION 
DOLLAR  WATER  SYSTEM 

By  FRANCIS  MARSHALL  ELLIOTT 


THE  wisdom  of  public  ownership 
which  was  so  clearly  shown  in  the 
seven  years  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  Los  Angeles' 
water  works,  described  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  for  November,  has  been  further 
emphasized  in  the  far  greater  achieve- 
ments being  rapidly  carried  to  success 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Owens  River  project. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  the  city  water  supply, 
Los  Angeles  set  about  ascertaining 
the  limitations  of  her  project  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  available  water  sup- 
ply, both  developed  and  undeveloped, 
from  every  possible  source.  To  this 
end,  she  employed  every  resource  at 
her  command.  Eminent  engineers 
were  employed  by  the  city,  all  avail- 
able reports  of  the  United  States 
Governtiient  engineers,  geologists  and 
scientists  were  consulted,  and  every 
source  of  water  supply,  both  above 
ground  and  beaeath  the  earth's  surface, 
for  a  distance  approximating  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city,  was  tested 


and  accurately  measured,*  the  result 
showing  with  mathematical  accuracy 
that,  with  the  present  ratio  of  increase 
in  population  maintained  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  absolute  limit 
of  water  supply  for  Los  Angeles  and 
the  contiguous  territory  would  be 
reached. 

Here  was  presented  a  prQblem  which 
might  well  have  baffled  and  dis- 
couraged even  the  bravest.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  set  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  growth  and  future  pros- 
perity of  what  was  otherwise  a  com- 
munity of  limitless  possibilities. 

A  brief  view  of  the  topography  of 
the  country  surrounding  Los  Angeles 
is  here  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  serious  and  perplexing  situation 
that  confronted  the  growing  munici- 
pality. 

Builded  as  she  is  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  which  rise 


*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  issued  Nov.  30,  1905, 
evbodying  a  report  by  the  City  Water  Superintendent, 
William  Mulholhtnd,  •uppleroeiited  by  consulting  en^eirs 
Lippincott  and  Parker. 
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in  lofty  eminence  at  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  city  limits,  protecting  her 
from  the  sands  of  the  Mojave  desert 
beyond,  she  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  west  and  south,  only  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  away.  To  the  east  is  a 
gently  undulating  valley  of  exceeding 
fertility,  which  rises  slowly  to  an  ele- 
vation of  thirty-five  hundred  feet,  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  city, 
thence  opening  out  upon  the  burning 
sands  of  the  great  Colorado  desert.  In 
the  circumference  here  described,  was 
an  oasis  in  a  desert, —  the  Italy  of 
America,  with  a  climate  and  a  soil  com- 
parable to  any  in  the  known  world. 
Its  population  at  this  time  was  about 


eight  hundred  thousand.  It  was  ca- 
pable of  homing  five  million  people. 
A  great  seaport  at  the  very  doors  of 
Los  Angeles  presaged  a  city  of  imperial 
commercial  importance.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers,  friends  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  community,  the  limit  of  population 
would  be  reached  in  another  quarter  of 
a  century,  when  every  available  gallon 
of  water  would  be  called  for  and  used. 
The  city  seemed  to  be  effectively 
bottled  up  between  salty  seas  and  gran- 
ite walls  and  desert  sands.  In  the 
presence  of  the  approaching  doom  of 
limitation,  which  the  Fates  seemed  to 
have  allotted  to  her,  Los  Angeles  mani- 
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fested  that  superb  spirit,  faith  and 
courage  that  have  time  and  again  wres- 
ted victory  from  seeming  defeat.  The 
spirit  of  this  municipality  that  had  re- 
fused to  bow  to  the  will  of  a  corporate 
master,  bent  no  more  readily  to  the 
decrees  of  Fate.  With  a  determination 
and  a  faith  that  perhaps  find  no  paral- 
lel in  American  municipal  history,  this 
people  set  about  solving  what  appeared 
to  an  imsolvable  problem. 

Far  to  the  northeast,  over  the  Sierra 
Madre  range  and  beyond  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Mojave  desert,  towered 
the  mighty,  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  From  falling  rains 
and  winter  snows,  a  limitless  volume 
of  water  was  fed  out  upon  the  sands 
of  this  Sahara  of  America.  With  covet- 
ous eye,  Los  Angeles  looked  upon  this 
vast  waste  of  the  one  natural  element 
which  set  a  limitation  to  her  future 
greatness.  Could  it  be  made  available 
to  her  needs,  and  at  what  cost? 


With  Los  Angeles,  to  realize  the 
possibility  of  this  solution  of  her  diffi- 
culty, was  to  test  its  practicability. 
Forthwith,  she  dispatched  her  ever- 
faithful  engineers.  The  distance  to  the 
proposed  source  of  water  supply  was 
two  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  snow-clad  Sierras  on  the 
far  eastern  border  of  the  State  to  the 
city  by  the  sea,  on  its  western  border 
line,  but  the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  Los 
Angeles  is  the  voice  of  Destiny,  and  so 
the  indefatigable  engineers  trod  the 
sands  of  the  desert  and  scaled  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain  sides,  undaunted  and 
undefeated.  At  last,  after  almost  two 
years  of  ceaseless  toil,  they  compiled 
their  reports  and  presented  them  to  the 
city  for  consideration.  Could  the 
waters  of  the  Sierras  be  made  avail- 
able? The  answer  was.  Yes.  And  in 
what  time?  The  answer  was.  In  six 
years.  And  at  what  cost?  The  answer 
was,  Twenty-five  million  of  dollars. 
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Did  Los  Angeles  flinch  in  the  face  of 
these  reports?  Never  for  a  moment  did 
the  spirit  of  this  people  doubt  or  trem- 
ble. Forthwith  upon  the  filing  of  these 
reports,  a  special  election  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000  to  provide  funds  for 
making  complete  surveys,  acquiring 
private  right  of  way,  private  water 
rights,  and  beginning  the  preliminary 
work  of  this  stupendous  enterprise.  A 
total  vote  of  11,542  was  cast,  of  which 
10,787  voted  for  and  755  against  the 
proposition.  It  was  a  wonderful  vote 
of  confidence  of  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  future  destiny  of  the 
city. 

Immediately  upon  entering  upon  the 
actual  preliminary  work  of  this  mighty 
project,  the  city  created  a  Board  of 
Aqueduct  Commissioners,  of  which 
board  General  Adna  R.  ChaflFee,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  is  the  present  chairman. 
This  board  is  entirely  independent  of 


the  board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
which  has  charge  of  the  city  municipal 
water  plant. 

William  Mulholland,  superintendent 
of  the  municipal  water  plant,  was 
chosen  Chief  Engineer  of  the  entire 
Aqueduct  construction.  It  seems  that 
a  word  here  about  this  extraordinary 
man  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  "  zanjaro  "  or  ditch- 
tender  for  the  old  Los  Angeles  Water 
Company,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month. 
He  rose  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant  under  private 
management  and  was  continued  in  the 
service  when  the  city  acquired  the 
property.  His  salary  as  superintendent 
of  the  municipal  water  plant  is  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  serves 
the  Aqueduct  Commission  as  Chief 
Engineer  without  salary.  His  has 
been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Los  Angeles  municipal 
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undertaking,  and  his  career  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  oft-advanced  ar- 
gument that  the  public  gannot  secure 
the  services  of  competent  men  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  enterprises. 

Upon  voting  the  sum  of  $1,500,000, 
the  city  Entered  at  once  upon  the  active 
prosecution  of  its  enterprise.  The  sur- 
veys indicated  that  the  city  might  avail 
itself  of  natural  waterways  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  sixty  miles  in  conducting 
the  water  of  the  Sierra  water-shed 
toward  its  destination  in  the  city. 
From  this  point,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  an  artificial  waterway 
a  distance  of  tzvo  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  tzventy-nine 
miles  consists  of  tunnels  through  solid 
granite  mountains,  nine  miles  of  steel 
siphons,  and  three  miles  of  open  flume. 
The  balance,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  miles,  over  desert  sand, 
is  closed  concrete  flume  of  sufficient 
size  to  deliver  at  Los  Angeles  a  volume 


of  water  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  niillion  gallons  daily. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  build 
an  aqueduct  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 
the  maximum  flow  of  the  water-shed, 
because  of  the  prohibitive  cost.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  construct  an  aque- 
duct of  a  size  sufficient  to  carry  the 
average  flow  of  the  waters,  which  had 
been  ascertained  by  careful  measure- 
ment over  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
to  construct  immense  storage  reser- 
voirs at  or  near  the  source  of  supply, 
which  could  be  fed  into  the  conduit  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  natural 
supply  was  at  its  minimum.  These 
reservoirs  are  two  in  number,  of  a 
capacity  of  eighty-five  billion  and  tzventy- 
one  billion  gallons  respectively.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  constitute  two  great  arti- 
ficial lakes  which  impound  the  flood 
waters  of  the  high  mountains  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  waste,  and 
which  are  turned  into  the  city  conduit 
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when  most  needed,  thus  insuring  a  con- 
stant flow  of  certain  volume. 

Since  the  source  of  the  city's  water 
supply  is  secured  at  an  elevation  of 
3,800  feet  above  the  point  of  delivery 
in  the  city,  the  constructing  engineers 
estimate  that  the  city  will  be  able  to 
generate  ninety  thousand  horse-power  of 
electricity  on  the  line  of  the  Aqueduct. 
This  means  free  lighting  for  the  city 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  com- 
mercial power  for  sale  by  the  city  at 
merely  nominal  rates. 

On  June  12,  1907,  the  final  vote  on 
bonding  the  city  for  twenty-three  million 
dollars,  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  gigantic  project  now  well 
under  way,  was  held.  The  initial  bond 
issue  met  with  very  little  opposition, 
but  with  the  development  of  the  project 
and  the  jeopardizing  of  immense  light 
and  power  interests,  by  the  assurance 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  the  city  would  enter  the  light  and 


power  field,  these  and  kindred  cor- 
porate influences  wheeled  into  line. 
They  brought  every  influence  known 
to  shrewd  and  crafty  men  of  millions 
to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  bond  is- 
sue; but  the  people  were  aroused  as 
never  before.  They  met  the  enemy  at 
every  point  and  routed  him,  foot,  horse 
and  dragoons.  The  total  vote  polled 
was  24,M6,  of  which  21,918  were  for 
and  2,128  against  the  proposition;  so 
again  and  finally  the  people  had  won, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  10  to  1. 
Was  ever  greater  courage  or  fidelity 
to  the  common  weal  displayed  by  any 
people  anywhere,  than  by  this  com- 
parative handful  of  Argonauts  on  the 
far  western  edge  of  our  mighty  Wes- 
tern continent? 

The  bonds  were  sold  without  diffi- 
culty and  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion commenced.  The  city  asked  for 
bids  for  cement,  of  w^hich  about  one 
million  barrels  would  be  required.    All 
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bids  were  considered  exorbitant,  and 
forthwith  the  city  constructed  a  cement 
plant,  at  a  cost  of  $429,000,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  1,200  barrels  a  day.  This 
is  the  pioneer  municipal  cement  plant 
in  the  llnited  States. 

The  city  wanted  telephone  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  Aqueduct 
work  extending  a  distance  of  260  miles, 
through  a  sparsely  settled  or  wholly 
barren  country.  Would  a  private  cor- 
poration undertake  the  service?  Yes, 
at  a  prohibitive  tariff.  At  once  the  city 
constructed  a  complete  telephone  line, 
extending  from  the  central  offices  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  over  the  entire 
line  of  the  Aqueduct  construction.  The 
city  has  constructed  130  miles  of  elec- 
tric power  line  and  is  constructing  two 
complete  electric  generating  plants  at 
a  total  cost  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  light  and  power  along  the 
entire  line  of  the  Aqueduct.  The  city 
has  built  80  miles  of  road  and  20 
miles  of  wagon  trails,  for  facilitating 
the  hauling  of  construction  materials. 


She  has  built  50  miles  of  pipe  line 
for  carrying  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
to  all  construction  camps  on  the  line 
of  work.  The  city  has  purchased  and 
owns  120  square  miles  of  territory 
along  the  line  of  her  Aqueduct. 

She  conducts  a  complete  hospital 
service  for  sick  and  injured  employees, 
and  she  has  now  in  her  employ  over 
6,000  men,  American  laborers  and  em- 
ployed at  a  minimum  wage  of  two 
dollars  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Up  to  date,  every  feature  of  the  vast 
work  undertaken  has  been  completed 
well  under  the  engineers'  estimates, 
and  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  all 
conversant  with  the  project  that  it  will 
be  completed  within  the  estimated  cost 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars  and  well 
within  the  time  limit  of  six  years  from 
its  inception  in  1907. 

In  view  of  the  recital  of  the  facts 
here  recorded,  who  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  set  a  limit  upon  the  onward 
march  of  American  Municipal  Democ- 
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ALTHOUGH  only  in  its  third 
month,  the  theatrical  season  of 
1909-10  gives  ample  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  the  new  Drama  of  the 
Idea.  The  change  in  the  character  of 
dramatic  representation  that  began  to 
manifest  itself  a  few  seasons  ago  has 
developed  so  rapidly  and  has  achieved 
such  important  proportions  that  it  is 
now  no  longer  denied,  or  viewed  with 
skepticism  and  ridicule,  but  is  accepted 
and  encouraged  even  by  those  who 
formerly  ignored  or  opposed  it.  With- 
in an  incredibly  short  time,  the  predic- 
tions of  those  who  asserted  that  the 
American  stage  would  have  to  present 
plays  dealing  with  vital  social  subjects 
and  reflecting  the  social  and  intellectual 
tendencies  of  the  time  have  been  veri- 
fied. The  dawn  of  the  new  social' 
drama  in  America  has  already  passed ; 
its  morning  is  here ;  the  day  of  its  ful- 
fillment has  well  begun. 

The  social  drama  in  America  was  a 
long  time  germinating.  During  twenty 
years,  spasmodic  sprouts  became  visi- 
ble, only  to  be  fatally  smitten  by  the 
indifference  of  the  multitude  and  the 
rapid  discouragement  of  the  few  ex- 
perts who  blindly  set  their  faces 
against  the  inevitable.  And  now  these 
experts  are  justly  without  honor  in 
their  own  country,  for  the  multitude, 
impelled  .  by  the  surge  of  the  forces 
which  are  transforming  the  world  and 
creating  a  new  civilization,  are  demand- 
ing a  drama  expressive  of  these  forces 
and  reflecting  nobler  ideals  of  art, 
beauty  and  truth.  And  the  producing 
managers,  hastening  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, are  finding  it  commercially 
profitable  as  well  as  artistically  prac- 
ticable, to  give  preference  to  plays  of 
social  significance,  intellectual  stimulus 
and  ethical  inspiration. 

It  is  now  conceded,  though  still 
grudgingly  by  some,  that  the  theatre 


has  another  mission  than  merely  to 
entertain.  The  upholders  of  the  dogma 
that  the  theatre  was  designed  solely 
for  amusement,  that  it  could  not  afford 
to  "  preach,"  to  be  "  didactic,"  and  to 
"indulge  in  homolies"  (a  dogma,  by 
the  way,  in  contradiction  to  the  known 
facts  of  theatrical  history),  have  been 
•silenced,  though  here  and  there  a  voice 
as  from  the  past  is  raised  in  ineffectual 
protest.  The  two-fold  mission  of  the 
theatre,  the  mission  of  enlightment, 
education  and  upliftment,  conjoined 
with  that  of  emotional  appeal  and  en- 
tertainment, is  now  so  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  to  be  almost  trite  in  its  re- 
statement. It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
no  mightier  factor  for  the  promotion 
of  g^ood  or  ill  in  the  community  exists 
than  the  modern  theatre  in  all  of  its 
manifold  activities. 

If  this  view  may  be  considered  too 
optimistic,  one  has  but  to  turn  to  the 
roster  of  plays  produced  so  far  this 
season  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
Of  the  thirty-six  plays,  inclusive  only 
of  dramas  and  comedies,  up  to  this 
writing  one-third  carried,  directly  or 
indirectly,  an  idea  of  social  or  ethical 
import  or  sought  to  convey  a  message 
of  social  value  and  instruction.  That 
is  to  say,  that  apart  from  their  interest 
as  plays  as  such,  and  their  external, 
human  themes  and  purely  emotional 
elements,  these  plays  either  projected  a 
definite  theme  of  positive  influence  or 
attempted  to  focus  the  search-light  of 
publicity  upon  some  question  of  grave 
public  concern.  Such  a  record  is  un- 
paralleled and  there  are  signs  that  it 
is  not  at  an  end. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  plays 
have  been  successful  or  that  they  were 
models  of  dramatic  construction  or  that 
their  themes  were  entirely  worth  while. 
The  point  is  that  they  were  something 
more  than  simply  plays  ^ritten  j for 
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amusement  purposes,  that  they  did 
seek  to  provoke  thought  and  stimulate 
intelligent  interest  and  discussion,  and 
that,  though  their  authors  bungled  and 
stumbled  at  times,  they  were  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  satisfy  an  increasing 
public  appetite  for  such  plays  and  of 
the  authors*  conscientious  efforts  to 
express  themselves. 

With  this  development  has  come 
also  the  relegation  to  the  background  of 
the  theme  which  dealt  solely  with  the 
destinies  of  individuals,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  personal  love  theme,  which 
heretofore  has  constituted  the  dom- 
inant motive  of  the  popular  drama. 
The  love  theme  is  there,  of  course,  but 
it  is  subordinated  to  a  larger  and  more 
vital  theme  of  universal  appeal  and  one 
more  concerned  with  the  destiny  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  than  with  that  of 
one  or  two  individuals.  The  growth  of 
social  consciousness,  the  merging  of 
the  ego  into  the  mass,  the  recognition 
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of  the  complex  social  relations  and 
obligations  which  modern  civilization 
produces,  the  search  for  individual  bet- 
terment through  social  advancement 
— these  receive  striking  confirmation 
through  this  departure  from  long-time 
stage  tradition. 

This  is  best  exemplified  by  The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  The 
Harvest  Moon,  The  Melting  Pot,  and 
The  Fmirth  Estate,  the  four  plays  which 
must  take  precedence  over  all  others  up 
to  this  time  for  their  intrinsic  qualities 
as  well  as  for  their  social  significance 
and  importance.  In  each  of  these  plays 
the  personal  love  theme  is  incidental 
and  they  also  illustrate  the  fact  that  it 
is  now,  not  so  much  the  manner  in 
which  a  playwright  says  a  thing,  as  it 
is  what  he  has  to  say.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  idea  not  the  craftsmanship 
that  counts. 

In    the   case   of    The   Passing   cf   the 
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Third  Floor  Back,  for  instance,  the 
author,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  has  delib- 
erately ignored  all  of  the  accepted 
canons  of  dramatic  technique,  he  has 
avoided  all  of  the  traditional  stage 
devices,  the  laws  of  exposition,  plot 
and  counterplot,  surprise  and  climax, 
and  presented  instead  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes and  pictures  of  character,  each 
following  the  other  easily,  vividly  and 
naturally,  but  culminating  in  a  final 
effect  which  is  irresistible  and  unfor- 
gettable, making  in  all  a  work  of  the 
most  profound  and  moving  character. 
Into  a  London  boarding-house  kept 
by  a  shrewish,  close-fisted,  selfish 
woman  and  inhabited  by  a  group  of 
sordid,  middle  class  people,  waited 
upon  by  a  brow-beaten,  hard-working, 
half-fed  servant  girl,  comes  one  day 
a  man  who  announces  himself  merely 
as  a  traveler,  who,  in  passing  by,  has 
observed  the  card  advertising  a  vacant 
room,  for  which  he  applies.     From  the 


moment  of  his  entrance  the  Passer-by 
exercises  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
all  in  the  boarding-house.  The  serene 
dignity,  kindliness  and  sweetness  of 
his  demeanor  are  felt  at  once.  To 
each  one  in  turn  he  displays  such 
quick  sympathy,  such  acute  under- 
standing, such  tender  forbearance, 
bringing  to  bear  such  a  power  of  self- 
revelation  and  illumination,  that  each 
one  comes  to  realize  his  or  her  possi- 
bilities for  better  living  and  nobler 
thinking.  By  subtle  suggestion  the 
Passer-by  subjects  each  boarder  to  a 
process  of  self-analysis  which  reveals, 
stimulates  and  inspires. 

When  the  Passer-by  resumes  his 
journey  and  passes  from  the  house,  he 
has  left  behind  light  where  there 
w^as  darkness :  peace  obtains  instead 
of  discord;  love  has  displaced  bitter- 
ness; humility  has  conquered  pride: 
and  kindness  has  supplanted  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty.     The  Passer-by  sym- 
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bolizes  the  Better  Self  which  is  within 
each  human  being  and  which  only  re- 
quires the  right  occasion  to  be  brought 
into  active  play.  Evidently  he  is 
also  the  modern  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  suggesting  in  his  per- 
sonality the  Savior,  although  free  from 
any  physical  resemblance  to  Him  and 
employing  no  religious  or  theological 
device. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
complements  The  Servant  in  the  House 
as  a  modern  morality  play,  enforcing 
the  lesson  of  human  brotherhood  and 
common  service,  without  the  dynamic 
power  and  dramatic  pungency  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  work,  but  as  effective,  nev- 
ertheless. And  just  as  the  Drainman 
is  secondary  only  to  the  Servant  in 
conveying  the  author's  message,  so  in 
Mr.  Jerome's  play  a  servant-girl  is 
secondary  only  to  the  Passer-by  in 
achieving  the  same  purpose.  This 
servant-girl  is  the  first  to  feel  the  in- 


fluence of  the  Passer-by,  for  she  it  is 
who  admits  him  when  he  comes  seek- 
ing for  a  room.  She  is  a  pathetic 
figure,  hungry  for  human  love  and 
sympathy,  and  at  the  critical  moment, 
when,  desperate  in  her  great  desire,  she 
is  about  to  throw  herself  away  because 
she  sees  life  only  as  futile  and  degrad- 
ing, the  Passer-by  comes  and  gives 
her  strength  and  hope.  Of  all  those 
w^ho  meet  him  none  loves  him  as  she, 
none  feels  his  passing  more  keenly, 
none  faces  the  future  with  firmer  assur- 
ance, than  this  lowly  one,  whose  sim- 
plicity, faith  and  beauty  of  soul  shed 
a  lustre  no  less  than  the  Passer-by's 
own. 

Such  a  play  has  greater  potency 
than  ten  thousand  sermons  from  as 
many  pulpits.  It  establishes  the  right 
of  the  theatre  to  preach.  And  that  its 
message  is  appreciated  is  attested  by 
the  crowded  houses  which  attend  every 
performance.     It    is    at    present    the 
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greatest    pupular    success    in    all    the 
New  York  theatres. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
has  the  advantage  of  being  presented 
by  a  company  of  real  artists  from  Lon- 
don, headed  by  J.  Forbes-Robertson, 
rightly  adjudged  the  most  distin- 
guished actor  on  the  English-speaking 
stage.  Mr.  Robertson's  performance 
as  the  Passer-by  is  one  of  wonderful 
charm  and  effectiveness,  characterized 
as  it  is  by  intellectual  penetration, 
spiritual  exaltation  and  physical  del- 
icacy. Possessed  of  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful voice,  Mr.  Robertson  uses  it  with 
a  power  and  intelligence  that  move 
and  enthrall.  His  company  is,  in 
these  times,  a  remarkable  combination 
of  proficient  artists,  and  it  co-operates 
with  him  in  giving  a  presentation 
without  a  flaw. 

Augustus  Thomas,  in  his  latest  play. 
The  Harvest  Moon,  makes  as  important 
a  contribution  to  the  drama  of  pur- 
pose as  does  Mr.  Jerome  in  his.  In  his 
own  way,  Mr.  Thomas  has  a  message 
as  valuable  to  humanity  as  that  of 
the  English  author,  and  if  his  play 
will  not  have  as  wide  an  appeal  it 
will  be  because  the  significance  of  his 
message  is  not  yet  as  fully  realized. 
The  Harvest  Moon  deals  primarily  with 
the  effect  of  negative  suggestion  upon 
human  character,  and  incidentally  with 
the  stage  itself  as  an  ethical  and  moral 
influence.  It  has  not  the  elements  of 
dramatic  action  and  suspense  of  The 
Witching  Hour,  Mr.  Thomas'  play  of 
telepathy  and  hypnotism,  but  it  pos- 
sesses literary  qualities  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  American  play.  It  is  an 
intellectual  treat  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  dialogue  in  The  Harvest  Moon,  and 
especially  as  it  is  rendered  by  Charles 
Frohman's  excellent  company. 

The  Harvest  Moon  shows  how  a 
young  girl  who  has  been  incessantly 
reminded  that  she  has  inherited  cer- 
tain so-called  bad  traits  of  character 
from  her  mother  gradually  comes  to 
distrust  herself  and  to  acquire  charac- 
teristics of  vacillation  and  indecision. 
How  the  girl  is  rescued  from  this  dis- 
integrating influence  and  is  made  to 
find  herself  through  the  active  aid  of 


a  French  dramatist,  who  is  actually 
her  own  father,  is  revealed  in  an  inter- 
esting and  consistent  manner.  Almost 
wholly  lacking  in  action,  usually  con- 
sidered essential  in  drama,  The  Harvest 
Moon  is  yet  of  absorbing  interest,  so 
compelling  is  its  dialogue  and  so  truth- 
ful is  its  characterization.  Thoughtful 
in  treatment,  wholesome  in  tone,  with 
a  clean  vein  of  comedy  running 
through  it,  The  Harvest  Moon  is  a  credit 
to  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  American 
stage.  The  opportunity  is  given  George 
Nash  as  the  French  dramatist,  the 
protagonist  of  the  play,  to  portray  a 
rare  character,  and  he  does  it  with 
artistic  skill,  feeling  and  appreciation, 
assisted  by  an  unusually  competent 
company. 

So  much  has  already  been  written 
about  Israel  Zangwill's  play,  The  Melt- 
ing Pot,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  say 
anything  new.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  and  it  has  been 
both  extravagently  praised  and  round- 
ly condemned.  It  has  warranted  neither 
of  these  things.  From  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  it  has  grave  faults. 
Nevertheless  it  has  the  merit  of  a  mes- 
sage worth  hearing  and  of  a  whole- 
some though  indirect  warning. 

The  Melting  Pot  crystallizes  the  hopes, 
aspirations  and  dreams  which  go  to- 
ward forming  the  psychology  of  the 
exile  who  flies  from  brutality  and  op- 
pression to  America  as  the  haven 
where  he  will  find  prosperity,  peace 
and  self-expression.  It  cries  the  need 
of  Americans  living  up  to  this  promise 
and  the  razing  of  race  barriers  and 
the  wiping  out  of  religious  prejudices 
in  the  work  of  realizing  a  new  and 
nobler  civilization,  of  which  America 
is  pronounced  "the  melting  pot." 
There  is  the  call  to  the  Jew  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  tradition  and 
superstition  and  the  warning  to  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  against  the  tendencies 
toward  the  unbridled  domination  of 
the  capitalist  class  in  this  Republic. 

For  this,  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  de- 
serves commendation  and  support.  It 
might  be  greater  in  execution,  but  its 
timeliness  is  unmistakable.  Its  pres- 
entation by  Liebler  and  Co.  is  chiefly 
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distinguished  by  the  finished  acting  of 
Walker  Whiteside  as  David  Quixano, 
a  young  Jew,  a  dreamer  and  a  musi- 
cian, who  voices  Mr.  Zangwill's  mes- 
sage. 

Quite  different  in  character  is  The 
Fourth  Estate,  a  play  of  American  news- 
paper life  by  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
and  Harriet  ForJ.  For  the  first  time 
the  internal  workings  of  a  daily  news- 
paper are  shown  successfully  on  the 
stage  and  the  forces  which  control  the 
great  daily  press  and  dictate  its  pol- 
icy are  revealed  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
incidents  and  situations  which  make 
^he  play  a  powerful  arraignment  of 
those  who  debauch  the  press  and  cor- 
rupt the  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

Wheeler  Brand,  the  young  managing 
editor  of  The  Advance,  a  so-called  "yel- 
low" newspaper,  has  made  the  paper 
an  instrument  of  relentless  warfare 
upon  financial  stockjobbers  and  cor- 
rupt politicians.    Naturally,  he  encoun- 


ters the  enmity  and  hate  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  resort  to  the  usual  unscrup- 
ulous methods  to  undo  him.  Unable 
to  affect  the  paper's  policy  in  any 
other  way,  Brand's  enemies  insid- 
iously influence  the  family  of  the 
owner  against  him.  On  the  other  hand. 
Brand  loves  the  daughter  of  a  Judge 
whose  corruption  he  has  exposed,  and 
she  entreats  him  to  withhold  further 
exposure  of  her  father.  The  climax  of 
the  play  is  reached  when  Brand  is 
confronted  by  the  alternative  of  either 
publishing  a  story  of  his  sweetheart's 
father  being  caught  red-handed  in  bri- 
bery and  thus  losing  her  love  and  his 
position  as  managing  editor,  or  of 
"  killing "  the  story  and  sacrificing 
thereby  his  manhood  and  ideals.  He 
decides  on  the  former  course,  orders 
the  story  run,  and  then  kills  himself. 

This  was  the  original  ending,  but  it 
has  since  been  twice  altered,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  managers  say  is 
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a  **popular  demand/'  The  first  altera- 
tion had  Brand  compromise  by  con- 
senting not  to  publish  the  damning 
story  of  the  Judge's  guilt,  upon  the 
latter's  promise  to  resign  from  the 
bench.  This  was  found  innocuous  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  second  altera- 
tion has  Brand  insisting  upon  publish- 
ing the  story,  with  his  sweetheart 
finally  agreeing  with  him  in  his  course, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  Judge's  declar- 
ation that  he  will  commit  suicide  upon 
the  story's  publication.  This  tinkering 
with  the  play  has  vitiated  its  original 
power  and  deprived  it  of  its  startling 
but  realistic  denouement,  but  it  still 
remains  a  scathing  criticism  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  our  contemporary  life. 

A  striking  play  produced  by  Charles 
Frohman  is  Israel,  by  Henri  Bernstein, 
the  French  playwright,  whose  plays 
The  Thief  and  Samson,  already  pro- 
duced here,  have  made  him  well  known 
to  American  theatregoers.  In  Israel, 
Bernstein  uses  the  anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion in  France  as  a  theme  and  evolves 
a  thoroughly  serious  drama,  with  a 
thrilling  climax  in  the  second  act  which 
is  worked  out  with  ingenuity  and 
cumulative  force.  The  story  is  of  a 
young  man,  a  rabid  leader  in  anti- 
Semitism,  who  insults  an  elderly  Jew 
to  compel  a  duel,  only  to  have  his 
mother  reveal  that  his  antagonist  is 
his  own  father  and  that  he  himself  has 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins.  The  hor- 
ror and  humiliation  of  this  discovery 
may  be  imagined.  In  the  original  ver- 
sion the  play  closed  with  the  young 
man's  suicide,  but  a  happier  ending 
is  contrived  in  the  adaptation.  Graham 
Browne,  an  English  actor,  gave  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  young  Jew- 
baiter,  and  Constance  Collier  and 
Edwin  Arden  contributed  fine  charac- 
ter studies  as  the  wretched  mother  and 
father,  with  an  efficient  company  sup- 
porting. 

In  the  line  of  comedy,  several  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  treat  with  current 
questions  and  tendencies  of  thought 
have  been  made.  Chief  among  these 
are  Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?  The  Fortune 
Hunter  and  Such  a  Little  Queen, 


Two  ambitious  undertakings  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  expected  of 
them.  One  was  Henry  B.  Harris' 
production  of  On  the  Eve,  a  drama  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  adapted  from 
the  German  of  Leopold  Kampf  by 
Martha  Morton.  The  adaptation  was 
not  only  poor;  it  was  a  blundering  one 
and  contributed  seriously  toward  a 
failure  which  all  of  Mr.  Harris'  re- 
sources, generously  expended,  could 
not  avoid.  The  adaptor  seemed  to 
think  it  necessary  to  add  a  number  of 
melodramatic  effects  for  American 
consumption,  and  this  destroyed  the 
illusion  of  reality  which  the  play  might 
otherwise  have  presented.  The  pro- 
duction, however,  served  the  valuable 
purpose  of  introducing  to  the  English- 
speaking  stage  Hedwig  Reichef,  a 
young  actress  who  had  already  won 
well-earned  distinction  on  the  German 
stage.  Miss  Reicher's  debut  in  Eng- 
lish fulfilled  all  expectations  and 
she  achieved  a  triumph  in  the  role  of 
Anna,  w^ho  symbolized  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.  She  is  possessed  of  beau- 
ty, dramatic  power  and  elocutionary 
fervor,  and  she  will  attain  a  high  posi- 
tion in  her  new  field.  Miss  Reicher 
is  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Reicher, 
a  German  actor  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  best  traditions  of  his 
native  stage. 

The  other  ambitious  undertaking 
which  did  not  achieve  the  success 
which  its  merits  deserve  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Stephen  Phillips'  poetic  trag- 
edy, Herod,  by  William  Faversham, 
who  in  this  instance  made  a  radical 
departure  from  his  previous  appear- 
ances in  modern  and  romantic  plays. 
Artistically,  this  production  was  most 
successful  and  reflected  great  credit 
upon  Mr.  Faversham's  efforts  to  real- 
ize a  worthy  ambition.  It  w^as  staged 
with  thoroughness  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Faversham  himself  as  Herod  and 
Julie  Opp  as  Mariamne,  Cooper  Cliffe 
as  Gadias,  A.  Hylton  Allen  as  Aris- 
tobulus.  Burton  Churchill  as  Sohemus, 
and  others  in  the  long  cast,  did  justice 
to  Phillips'  stately  and  beautiful  lines. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  short  New  York 
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run  will  not  militate  against  this  pro- 
duction receiving  its  proper  meed  of 
support  in  other  cities. 

The  return  of  Margaret  Anglin  to 
New  York  as  star  in  The  Awakening 
of  Helena  Richie,  Charlotte  Thompson's 
dramatization  of  Margaret  Deland's 
novel,  was  an  event  of  considerable 
importance  and  revealed  Miss  Anglin 
at  her  best  as  an  emotional  actress. 
Miss  Anglin  has  advanced  greatly  in 
her  art,  and  her  portrayal  of  Helena 
Richie  is  an  histrionic  gem.  The  play 
itself  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidual reformation  and  is  of  rather  an- 
cient texture,  but  it  is  interesting  and 
worth  seeing,  if  only  for  the  acting 
which  animates  it  and  the  admirable 
stage   setting  which   clothes   it. 

The  resumption  of  the  run  of  Eugene 
Walter's  play,  The  Easiest  Way,  with 
Frances  Starr  continuing  her  striking 
impersonation  of  Laura  Murdoch,  tes- 
tified to  the  impression  this  powerful 
drama  has  made  upon  the  metropolis. 
As  a  criticism  of  a  certain  section  of  life 


in  New  York,  The  Easiest  Way  has  no- 
equal  in  the  modern  drama,  and  its- 
power  and  poignancy,  its  exceptional 
dramatic  qualities  and  its  terrific  in^ 
dictment  of  social  conditions  make  it 
a  permanent  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  American  theatre. 

The  one  great  event  of  the  season,, 
of  course,,  is  the  opening  of  the  New 
Theatre,  an  event  of  national  if  not 
international  importance.  The  reper-^ 
toire  already  announced  and  partly  be- 
gun is  a  liberal  and  ambitious  one. 
Later  I  hope  to  deal  with  this  venture 
in  a  special  article,  for  the  subject  is 
one  which  requires  extended  treatment. 

A  season  so  auspiciously  begun 
promises  much  for  great  achievement 
before  it  ends.  One  thing  is  sure,  the 
social  drama  in  America,  while  not  yet 
realizing  all  our  hopes,  is  well  on  its 
way  towards  rich  fruition,  and  we  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  and  op- 
timism to  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth. 


THE  SHIPPING  POLICY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

By  WILLIAM  W.   BATES,  N.  A. 
President  of  the  Shipping  Society  of  America. 


OUR  merchant  marine  consists  of 
two  divisions;  first,  that  en- 
gaged in  domestic  trade — 
coastwise,  lake  and  river;  second, 
that  employed  in  foreign  commerce. 
While  the  former  grows  and  prospers, 
the  latter  has  been  almost  entirely 
driven  from  the  sea.  Both  divisions 
were  under  the  same  policy,  and  flour- 
ished together  for  forty  years,  but,  in 
1828,  the  division  in  foreign  trade  was 
put  under  a  new  policy  of  open  and 
unprotected  trade,  as  foreign  nations 
might  from  time  to  time  desire.  The 
idea  was  to  enter  upon  an  era  of 
"reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce." 
Our   shipping   in   the   domestic   trade 


retains  its  protection.  Because  of  this, 
retention  our  vessels  in  this  trade  sur- 
vive, while  in  the  foreign  trade,  de- 
prived of  former  protection,  they  per- 
ish. The  reason  is  apparent.  In  un- 
protected trade,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  shipping  that  is  cheapest 
built  and  run  is  bound  to  outlive  its 
rivals.  In  protected  trade,  such  as  our 
domestic,  the  cost  of  building  and  run- 
ning cuts  no  figure. 

A  nation's  vessels  have  certain 
natural  rights.  Our  domestic  shipping 
has  exclusive  right  to  its  employment, 
therefore  foreign  vessels  are  not  priv- 
ileged to  compete.  In  commerce  be- 
tween our  own  and  another  country, 
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it  is  the  right  of  our  vessels  to  carry 
half  the  cargoes;  but  the  right  to 
carry  all  the  trade,  if  the  foreign  coun- 
try has  no  vessels  of  its  own.  To 
secure  these  rights,  protection  is  neces- 
sary. Only  seven  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  have  vessels  carrying 
more  than  their  proper  shares  of  for- 
eign trade.  Three  of  these  nations 
are  gaining,  the  others  are  losing.  In 
the  end,  England,  Germany,  and  Japan 
bid  fair  to  monopolize  the  sea-carriage 
of  the  world.  Only  protection  can 
prevent  this  result  of  open  competi- 
tion. 

Our  fathers  understood  these  prin- 
ciples. They  had  a  "shipping  ques- 
tion," which,  as  much  as  any  other, 
caused  the  founding  of  the  Federal 
Government.  American  shipping  for 
American  commerce  was  a  common 
sentiment.  Said  Daniel  Webster  in 
one  of  his  great  speeches: 

"  Maritime  defence,  COMMER- 
CIAL REGULATIONS  and  national 
revenue  were  laid  at  the  foundation 
of  our  NATIONAL  COMPACT. 

"They  are  its  leading  principles  and 
causes  of  its  existence. 

"They  were  primary  considerations, 
not  only  with  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  but  with  the 
people  when  they  adopted  it. 

"They  were  the  objects,  and  the  only 
important  objects,  to  which  the  States 
(separately)  were  confessedly  incom- 
petent. To  effect  these  by  the  means 
of  the  national  government  was  the  con- 
stant, the  exhaustless,  topic  of  those 
who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

"Regulations  of  commerce"  is  only 
another  name  for  industrial  protection, 
that  of  the  shipping  trade  included. 
These  regulations  may  be  prohibitory, 
as  in  embargoes  or  the  reservation  of 
traffic,  and  in  "discriminating  duties" 
of  tonnage  and  impost — to  equalize 
footing  for  competition. 

So  simple  is  all  this,  it  is  strange 
there  is  so  much  want  of  information 
and  of  understanding — so  much  con- 
fusion of  ideas — as  to  the  remedy  for 
our  deplorable  shipping  decay.  From 
the  President  down,  there  is  illusion 


and  delusion  favoring  a  "subsidy" 
policy,  not  alone  for  postal  lines,  but 
for  the  partial  support  of  a  marine  of 
seven  to  eight  million  tons,  now  re- 
quired for  our  foreign  trade, — a  policy 
that  would,  if  successful,  call  for  forty 
to  eighty  millions  of  "aid,"  annually. 
One-tenth  of  an  ample  marine  might 
be  mail  carriers  and  receive  a  benefit 
from  this  service,  but  that  is  the  limit 
of  "monetary  aid."  Congress  has 
authority  under  clause  7  of  Section  8 
of  Article  I.,  of  the  Constitution,  "to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads," 
on  land  or  sea,  and,  inferentially,  to 
provide  for  the  carriage  of  mails  any- 
where. But  no  scheming  and  sinister 
provisions  of  law  can  stretch  postal 
subsidy  to  cover  a  non-mail-carrying 
marine.  An  incidental  benefit  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  marine  cannot  be  extended 
to  cover  the  other  nine-tenths,  the 
money  bestowed  raised  by  taxation, 
and  the  amount  depending  on  the  dis- 
position of  foreien  nations  to  meet  and 
contest  our  "aid    dollar  for  dollar. 

Ship  subsidy  cannot  be  argued  from 
any  ground  of  justice  and  morals  in 
government.  It  is  a  stranger  to  right, 
as  well  as  law.  Our  fathers  have  saved 
us  from  proving  that  all  industries  are 
equal  in  rights  before  Congress;  that 
none  can  have  privileges  refused  to 
others.  The  Constitution  covers  all. 
In  the  case  of  shipping,  clause  3  of 
Section  8  of  Article  I.,  gives  authority 
"to  regulate  foreign  trade" — one  of  its 
purposes  being  vessel  protection.  A 
GIFT  POLICY  IS  THUS  PRE- 
CLUDED. Our  first  Congresses  so 
regulated  foreign  trade  as  to  cause  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  the  best 
merchant  marine  in  the  world  in  its 
day.  No  fact  in  history  is  more  to 
the  point  than  this:  For  forty  years 
our  foreign  shipping  trade  flourished 
— and  until  after  it  had  been  betrayed 
for  a  considerable  time,  although 
struck  with  decline.  It  was  because 
of  its  prosperity  that  its  protection 
was  "suspended."  "The  infant  had 
become  a  giant,  and  could  stand 
against  the  world."  Our  ships  were 
carrying  over  90  per  cent,  of  our  for- 
eign trade;    now  they  carry  less  than 
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10  per  cent.     Here  is  the  Act  respon- 
sible for  it: 

The  Navigation  Act  That  Should  be 

Repealed. 

"That  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Government  of 
any  foreign  nation,  that  no  discrimin- 
ating duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are 
imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  said 
nation  upon  vessels  wholly  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or 
merchandise  imported  in  the  same 
from  the  United  States,  OR  FROM 
ANY  FOREIGN  COUNTRY,  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
his  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
foreign  discriminating  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  impost  within  the  United 
States  are,  and  shall  be  suspended  and 
discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the 
vessels  of  the  said  foreign  nation,  and 
the  produce,  manufactures,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  same  from  the  said  for- 
eign nation,  OR  FROM  ANY  OTHER 
COUNTRY;  the  said  SUSPENSION 
to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  such 
notification  being  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to 
continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal 
exemption  of  vessels  belonging  to  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  and  their 
cargoes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  contin- 
ued, and  no  longer." 

This  Act  did  not  repeal  any  law, 
it  only  suspended  it  as  to  certain  na- 
tions. These  came  forward  slowly. 
In  the  course  of  forty  years  some 
thirty  conventions  were  made  (forty- 
two  in  all)  for  mutual  suspension  for 
ten  years,  generally,  terminable  by 
either  party  on  a  year's  notice.  To- 
day, only  twenty-two  nations  remain 
beneficiaries  of  "maritime  recipro- 
city." These  may  like  the  policy,  for 
through  it  they  have  captured  our 
carrying  trade,  supplanted  our  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  underwriters 
throughout  the  world.  While  it  re- 
mains the  law,  that  it  is  open  to  all 
nations  to  bring  to  our  ports  cargoes 
from   countries,  not  that  of  the  vessel, 


there  is  no  policy  that  can  be  applied 
successfully  for  the  restoration  of  our 
shipping  power.  In  vain  would  treas- 
ure be  spent  in  the  endeavor.  Only 
regulations  of  trade,  that  would  close 
the  door,  as  it  stood  closed  before  the 
Act  of  1828  was  passed,  will  be  found 
effective.  It  is  repeal  for  this  Act,  or 
no  American  marine.  This  is  the  logic 
of  our  experience  under  it. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  "ship  sub- 
sidy" proposition  is  to  pay  shipowners 
for  their  disability  under  this  law,  and 
let  it  stand  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stronger  shipping  nations.  This  law 
is  a  standing  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  disregards  the  COM- 
PACT for  ship  encouragement  by 
"navigation  laws,"  without  which  the 
Constitution  would  not  have  been 
adopted.  The  true  friends  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  demand  the  observance 
of  this  compact.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advocates  of  subsidy  take  the  atti- 
tude of  beggars,  demanding  nothing 
—but  "kicks  and  coppers."  They 
think  they  save  their  face  by  pretend- 
ing to  believe  that,  because  they  can- 
not find  ship  subsidy  forbidden  in  the 
Constitution,  therefore  Congress  can 
adopt  their  nostrum.  But  this  course 
is  not  open  to  Congress.  Its  powers 
are  positive,  but  defined  and  limited. 
Powers  that  are  not  expressed  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple. The  States  gave  up  their  power 
to  encourage  shipping  by  navigation 
laws,  but  not  by  bounty  or  subsidy. 
Some  say,  let  Congress  subsidize,  for 
there  is  no  way  to  take  the  questions 
of  constitutionality  before  the  Su- 
preme Court — thus  will  they  beat  the 
people  in  the  end.  But  will  usurpa- 
tion of  power  stand  the  test  of  a  Pres- 
idential election?  If  tried,  it  will  be 
seen.  Who  are  the  legislators,  and 
who  the  Executive,  that  will  raise 
hand  and  swear  to  "honor  and  sup- 
port" the  Constitution,  and  then  enact 
a  ship  subsidy  bill — in  contempt  of 
it? 

There  is  but  a  single,  plain  and 
honest  way  that  Congress  can  take  for 
the  restoration  of  our  shipping  power. 
The  people  are  everywhere  coming  to 
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know  this  way.  Witness  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolution  at  the  late 
"Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Con- 
gress" at  Denver: 

"Resolved,  that  this  Congress  is  of 
the  opinion  that  regulations  of  com- 
merce— known  in  history  as  *discrim- 
inating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost' 
— should  be  re-enacted  by  the  Federal 


Government  without  delay,  as  by  this 
method  only  can  the  Compact  for  'nav- 
igation laws'  be  honored  and  observed,, 
and  the  marine  be  restored." 

This  was  the  judgment  of  a  jury  of 
the  people,  numbering  800  or  more,, 
representing  some  twenty  States,  all 
desirous  of  early  action  with  right 
solution  of  the  shipping  question. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENT 

By  WILLIAM   KITTLE 


THE  wide-spread  awakening  of 
public  opinion  against  the  control 
of  government  by  special  inter- 
ests and  against  the  intolerable  evils  of 
corrupt  classes  in  combination  with 
'*  Big  Business,"  has  come  for  the  most 
part  since  1900.  Along  with  the  move- 
ment, by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  has  come  a  constructive  pro- 
gram to  restore  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  the  founders  and  preservers  of 
our  government,  and  to  make  a  great 
advance  in  whatever  is  best  in  Ameri- 
can public  life.  The  epithets  applied 
by  the  enemies  of  this  movement  to 
its  leaders  are,  "  reformers,"  "  muck- 
rakers,"  "  insurgents."  The  answer  of 
the  Progressives  is  an  appeal  to  pa- 
triotism and  to  loftier  ideals. 

La  Follette  and  Roosevelt,  the  First 
Insurgents. 

La  Follette  and  Roosevelt  were  the 
first  "insurgents"  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  La  Follette  is  the  original 
'*  insurgent."  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  special  interests  so  hate  him.  An- 
other reason  is  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  insurgent  in 
Congress  from  1884  to  1890.  During 
those  years,  he  opposed  a  scheme  in 
Congress  to  steal  vast  quantities  of 
timber  from  the  Indians.  He  opposed 
another  scheme  to  giv-e  millions  of 
dollars  outright  to  a  canal  company 
which,  to  secure  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, had  offered  $100,000  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Campaign  Committee 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Campaign  Committee. 


He  killed  the  bill  to  give  a  railroad 
company  the  title  and  control  of  every 
town  site  along  the  railway  line  in 
Dakota.  For  these  high  offenses,  the 
young  insurgent,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  was  driven  out  of  public  life  by 
Big  Business. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  from  1890  to- 
1900,  he  was  the  open  and  avowed  in- 
surgent. He  was  now  *'  up  against  "  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  and  national 
governments.  He  was  an  insurgent 
against  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  his  state,  against  all  the 
thousands  of  federal  and  state  office- 
holders and  allied  politicians  in  Wis- 
consin and  against  the  special  interests, 
back  of  such  office-holders  and  politi- 
cians. Some  one  at  the  time  asked 
Senator  Spooner  in  Washington,  "Who 
is  that  man  La  Follette?  "  Spooner  re- 
plied,  *'  He  is  a fool  who  thinks 

he  can  buck  5,000  miles  of  railroads  in 
Wisconsin." 

From  1900  to  1905,  he  was  governor 
of  Wisconsin,  but  he  did  not  cease  to 
be  an  insurgent.  He  was  still  opposed 
by  the  "  System."  which  had  been 
against  him  for  ten  years.  The  inter- 
ests fought  every  progressive  measure 
which  he  forced  through  and  placed 
upon  the  statute  books.  In  1904,  he 
was  clearly  elected  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  but  he  had  been 
such  an  insurgent  that  the  "  Interests  " 
controlling  the  convention  threw  him 
out  and  seated  his  enemies.  Senators 
Spooner  and  Quarles,  who  had  no  right 
there.  In  January,  1906,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Senate,  wher^  at  first  he 
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was  the  only  insurgent.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  speech,  the  Senators 
for  the  special  interests  of  oil,  coal, 
steel,  sugar,  beef,  railroads,  etc.,  tried 
to  insult  him  by  leaving  the  chamber 
in  a  body.    He  said : 

"  I  cannot  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  Senators  by  their  absence 
at  this  time  indicate  their  want  of 
interest  in  what  I  may  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject.  The  public  is  in- 
terested. Unless  this  important  ques- 
tion is  rightly  settled,  seats  now  tem- 
porarily vacated  may  be  permanently 
vacated  by  those  who  have  the  right 
to  occupy  them  at  this  time." 

At  the  close  of  four  years  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  joined  by  six  other 
insurgent  Senators,  others  are  on  their 
way,  and  a  formidable  band  of  insur- 
gents in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  struggling  to  restore  representative 
government  in  that  House. 

But  the  special  interests  dread  La 
Follette  most  of  all  because  he  is  ef- 
fective,—that  is  constructive.  They 
know  when  they  meet  a  determined 
enemy  and  La  Follette  is  the  deter- 
mined and  implacable  enemy  to  every 
form  of  legislative  grant  or  gift  to  a 
special  interest.  He  believes  in  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  In  the  Senate,  his 
motion  to  provide  for  a  physical  valua- 
tion of  the  railroads  as  a  basis  for  rea- 
sonable rates  went  to  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  question.  His  amendment 
to  establish  a  permanent  and  expert 
tariff  commission  would  be  just  to 
legitimate  business  and  destructive  to 
trusts  and  combinations  against  the 
public  welfare.  But  in  Wisconsin, 
while  he  was  governor,  he  best  dem- 
onstrated his  constructive  ability.  Af- 
ter a  tremendous  struggle  of  five  years, 
he  secured  the  enactment  of  the  follow- 
ing laws  affecting  the  political  and 
economic  rights  of  every  citizen  in  the 
state  : 

L  A  primary  election  law, — state 
wide,  for  all  municipal,  county  and 
state  officers;  direct,  and  effective. 

2.  A  valuation  of  all  railway  pro- 
perty in  the  state  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  taxes  on  such  property  of 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 


3.  A  law  creating  a  state  railway 
commission  which  hears  and  decides  all 
cases  between  shippers  and  the  railway 
companies  and  also  cases  between  the 
people  and  the  public  utility  companies. 
Under  the  law.  Governor  La  Follette 
appointed  three  experts  of  such  well 
known  ability  and  integrity  that  this 
state  railway  commission  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union. 

4.  A  civil  service  law,  state  wide  in 
its  operation  and  above  criticism  in  its 
administration. 

These  laws  are  not  the  emasculated 
or  eviscerated  measures  usually  enac- 
ted by  state  legislatures.  They  are  ef- 
fective, far-reaching  and  satisfactory  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  movement  whatever  in  Wisconsin  to 
repeal  any  one  of  them. 

La  Follette  is  indeed  a  Progressive  of 
rare  constructive  ability  and  the  leader 
of  a  new  and  wide-spread  movement. 

Roosevelt  was  also  an  insurgent  and 
a  Progressive.  He  opposed  Aldrich 
and  Cannon,  Harriman  and  Hill.  In 
the  closing  days  of  his  last  administra- 
tion, his  special  messages  to  Congress 
for  urgent  legislation  were  greeted  with 
loud  and  disdainful  laughter.  He  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  railway  merger  and 
other  predatory  interests.  He  aroused 
the  hostility  of  predatory  wealth  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  that  class 
which  is  cautiously  progressive.  He 
will  be  remembered,  not  for  construc- 
tive and  effective  legislation  safe- 
guarding the  public  rights,  but  as  a 
great  preacher  of  justice  expressing 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  ideals  of  the 
American  people. 

Some  very  good  progressives  have 
been  "insurgents."  Patrick  Henry  was 
an  insurgent  when  he  said,  "  The  war 
is  inevitable,  and  let  it  come."  Sam 
Adams  was  an  insurgent  when  he  or- 
ganized those  effective  committees  of 
correspondence  against  the  English 
government.  Jefferson  was  an  insur- 
gent when  he  wrote  in  the  Declara- 
tion that  indictment  of  existing  gov- 
ernment in  the  Colonies.  Washington 
was  the  military  leader  of  armed  in^ 
surgents    against    tyranny.      William 
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Lloyd  Garrison  was  an  insurgent 
against  the  slave  power  in  state  and 
national  government  when  he  wrote 
in  the  first  issue  of  The  Liberator  in 
1831: 

''  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  I  am  in 
earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will 
not  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch,  and  I  will  be  heard." 

Wendell  Phillips  was  an  insurgent 
when  he  said  of  the  attorney-general 
of  Masachusetts,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
the  presence  of  that  officer  and  of  a 
great  audience, — "  For  the  sentiments 
he  has  uttered  on  soil  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  Puritans  and  the  blood 
of  patriots,  the  earth  should  have 
yawned  and  swallowed  him  up." 

Abraham  Lincoln  for  twenty  years 
was  an  insurgent  against  the  institu- 
tion and  extension  of  human  slavery. 

The  Issue, — Aldrichism  and  Cannon- 
ism. 

What  makes  men  "insurgents"  at 
the  present  time?  Is  Nelson  Aldrich 
the  cause?  Is  Joseph  Cannon  the  suf- 
ficient reason?  Are  both  together,  by 
ability,  a  menace  to  anything  or  any- 
body? Let  no  one  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  these  two  men  are  the  real 
issue.  Aldrich  is  not  the  issue.  Can- 
non is  not  the  issue.  But  Aldrichism 
and  Cannonism  combined  is  the  issue. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Aldrich 
and  Aldrichism,  Cannon  and  Cannon- 
ism? 

Aldrich  is  the  man  of  the  dollar, 
without  imagination,  without  culture, 
with  a  certain  hard  quality  of  mind, 
without  sympathy  for  the  masses,  op- 
posed by  instinct  to  democracy  and 
drawn  by  association  to  the  aristoc- 
racjr  of  wealth. 

Cannon  is  a  coarse,  profane  and  some- 
what grotesque  old  man.  His  utter- 
ances are  commonplaces  when  not  en- 
livened by  profanity.  If  he  should 
attempt  to  perpetrate  any  eloquence, 
his  friends  would  laugh.  When  he 
quotes  scripture  as  he  often  does,  its 
incongruous  application  offends  by 
bordering  on  blasphemy.  He  has 
spent  a  life-time  in  the  state  where 


Abraham  Lincoln  lived,  without  ap- 
preciating the  man  whose  words  near 
the  close  of  transcendent  public  ser- 
vice, marked  well  the  trend  of  that  life 
and  character :  "  With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in." 

Cannon  loves  his  party  because  it 
is  an  organization  for  place  and  power. 
Among  his  friends,  he  would  waste 
no  time  in  talking  about  the  principles 
back  of  the  party.  He  would  probably 
say,  "What  is  the  constitution  between 
friends?"  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  York  politician  in  a  state  con- 
vention, "  If  we  are  not  here  for  the 
offices,  what  are  we  here  for?"  For 
four  years  at  every  turn,  Cannon,  by 
his  political  power  on  the  committees 
and  as  Speaker  in  the  application  of 
the  rules,  opposed  the  progressive 
measures  of  President  Roosevelt.  It 
was  only  when  the  "big  stick"  was 
used  and  public  opinion  aroused,  that 
the  autocrat  of  the  House  and  the 
servitor  of  the  "  System  "  was  forced 
to  yield.  Even  then,  he  used  his 
power  to  emasculate  and  vitiate  such 
measures,  notably  the  rate  bill  and  the 
meat  inspection  bill.  Cannon  now  de- 
nounces La  Follette  and  Cummins  and 
says,  "  If  they  call  themselves  Re- 
publicans, then  I  am  something  else." 
Thus  his  sense  of  humor  is  one-sided. 
He  is  hostile  to  every  man  who  has 
had  any  part  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  last  decade,  and  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  all  the  leading  com- 
binations of  wealth  that  fatten  by 
special  legislative  privileges  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Cannon  in  action.  Cannon  gesticula- 
ting and  exclaiming  in  a  political  cam- 
paign in  his  district  must  be  highly 
diverting.  His  grotesque  appearance, 
his  quotation  of  scripture  joined  with 
profuse  profanity,  his  professions  of 
loyalty  to  public  interests  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  known  subserviency 
to  special  interests,  and  his  attempts 
at  eloquence  must  occasion  roars  of 
laughter  wherever  he  is  known.  But 
he  can  afford  to  let  them  laugh  when 
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he  controls  the  political  patronage  and 
secures  loans  from  banks  for  his  needy 
tut  honest  constituents  while  basking 
in  the  favor  of  the  special  interests 
which  he  serves  so  well. 

Aldrich  and  Cannon  are  no  menace 
to  the  progresive  movement.  On  the 
•other  hand,  they  are  an  asset  to  that 
movement.  In  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tricts, opposition  to  Cannon  is  capital- 
ized by  the  candidate  for  Congress. 
It  is  considered  no  slight  offense  to 
•charge  such  candidate  with  being  se- 
•cretly  in  favor  of  the  Speaker.  Adam 
Bede,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Duluth  district  in  Minnesota,  was  de- 
feated because  he  declared  for  Cannon. 
He  said  afterwards  that  Cannon,  not 
Bede,  was  defeated.  John  M.  Nelson 
•of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  re-elected 
in  1908,  because  he  had  announced  that 
he  would  not  vote  for  Cannon  for 
Speaker  and  that  he  would  continue 
his  attacks  on  the  political  power 
usurped  by  Cannon  in  his  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  rules.  Ir- 
vine Lenroot  of  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
was  elected  member  of  Congress  in 
1908,  because  he  declared  throughout 
his  district  that  he  would  not  vote  for 
Cannon  for  Speaker  even  if  his  vote 
stood  alone.  Mr.  Lenroot's  opponent 
was  Judge  Jenkins,  Cannon's  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.  This  com- 
mittee served  Cannon  so  well  in  killing 
"bills  that  it  was  variously  called,  "  the 
morgue  "  and  **  the  slaughter  house." 
Aldrich  and  Cannon  are  both  serving  a 
useful  purpose  in  placing  in  the  lime 
light  the  real  issue.  They  are  not  the 
Teal  issue.  That  issue  is  back  of  both 
these  men  and  is  aptly  called  Al- 
•drichism  and  Cannonism. 

The  danger  now  is  that  the  "Sys- 
tem'' will  soon  retire  these  two  men 
and  thrust  forward  other  servitors  zvho 
for  place  and  power  will  serve  the 
special  interests.  Such  neiv  servitors 
will  use  the  language  of  the  Progress- 
ives, and  for  high  political  honors  will 
betray  the  public  interests.  Such  men 
can  always  be  found,  can  be  bought 
with  official  positions,  and  can  be 
tised.     Public   opinion   does   not  yet, 


on  the  very  altar  of  public  life, 
among  friends  and  even  in  the  fam- 
ily, burn  such  a  reputation  to  ashes. 
The  movement  to  retire  Cannon  is  al- 
ready on  foot  among  his  friends.  He 
is  getting  to  be  a  load,  and  if  not 
dropped,  will  be  a  millstone  around  the 
necks  of  his  supporters.  He  will  be- 
come picturesque  when  he  finds  that 
the  **interests"  need  a  new  servitor. 
His  profanity  will  then  be  tinged  with 
pessimism.  But  far  more  important 
to  the  public  than  the  passing  of  this 
man,  will  be  the  continuance,  by  less 
odious  agents,  of  the  system  which  he 
now  represents.  Let  every  voter  mark 
well  the  man  whom  the  system  will 
select  as  the  successor  to  Cannon.  Let 
every  good  citizen  reject  any  man  who 
will  be  selected  by  Big  Business  as  the 
next  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  real  issue  is  Aldrichism  and 
Cannonism  considered  as  one  thing. 
That  thing  is  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional government  by  "  Big  Business," 
alias  the  "  System,"  alias  "  The  Special 
Interests."  These  interests,  in  part  are 
as  folldws: 

The  Railroads:  worth  seven  billions 
and  capitalized  at  fourteen  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  Traction  Interests:  surface  and 
elevated  street  railways,  subways  and 
interurban  lines. 

The  Public  Utilities:  electric  light, 
gas,  water  and  telephone  companies. 

The  Steel  Trust. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Beef  Trust. 

The  Sugar  Trust. 

The  Tobacco  Trust. 

The  Coal  Trust. 

The  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Speculative  Banking  Compan- 
ies. 

Big  Business  controls  the  national 
government  by  a  perfectly  simple  and 
effective  plan.  It  has  captured  the 
organisation  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  all, 
but  it  is  everything.  This  organization 
absolutely  controls  all  legislation  and 
determines  what  bills  shall  be  killed 
and   what   may  be   enacted   into   law. 
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Fortunately,  this  organization  is  in  the 
open,  it  is  public  and  known  at  least  to 
every  member  of  Congress.  We  can 
see  the  wheels  and  pulleys  of  this 
**machine/'  the  agents  of  the  "System" 
at  work  and  even  the  men  who  furnish 
the  oil  to  keep  it  in  running  order. 
How  Big  Business  Controls  the  Senate 

Senator  La  Follette  has  recently  des- 
cribed the  process.  He  said  in  St. 
Paul  on  October  9,  1909 : 

"  A  caucus  is  called  in  the  marble 
room.  Caucus  comes  to  order.  Some 
one  says,  '  I  move  that  Senator  Hale 
be  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  caucus.' 
Another  man  says  quickly,  '  All  in 
favor  of  Senator  Hale  being  chairman 
of  this  caucus,  say,  aye.  Ayes  have  it ! 
Senator  Hale  is  installed  as  chairman. 
All  these  motions  are  made  and  car- 
ried rapidly  and  without  discussion. 
Hale  comes  forward.  Very  dignified 
gentleman.  *  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  caucus?'  Immediately,  a  man  says, 
*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  caucus  appoint  a  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  committees  with 
power  to  choose  his  associates  and 
form  the  committees  of  the  Senate.' 
Hale  says,  '  You  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion, all  in  favor  of  it  say,  aye.  Ayes 
have  it,  motion  carried.'  Then  a  man 
gets  up  before  anyone  can  think  twice 
and  says,  *  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  caucus  adjourn.'  Senator  Hale, 
'  All  in  favor  of  adjournment  say,  aye. 
Ayes  have  it,  caucus  adjourned.' 

"By  the  watch,  it  has  taken  less  than 
two  minutes  and  in  that  two  minutes 
they  have  settled  the  business  of  Con- 
gress for  two  years.  See  what  hap- 
pened. Senator  Hale  is  clothed  with 
the  power  to  choose  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  committees  and  that 
chairman  is  to  have  power  to  select  his 
associates  and  form  the  regular  Senate 
committees.  Hale  chooses  Aldrich. 
Aldrich  chooses  his  associates  and  puts 
Hale  on.  And  some  others,  a  very  few 
nice  gentlemen  who  won't  make  any 
trouble  for  Aldrich  or  Hale.  Aldrich 
makes  himself  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  and  then  chooses 
some  gentlemen  to  herd  with  him  and 
make  the  tariff  bill." 


Of  course,  Aldrich  must  *'play  fair" 
with  the  various  special  interests 
which  he  now  represents.  Because  of 
his  family  connection  with  John  D. 
Rockfeller,  he  must  not  give  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  more  than  its  share 
in  the  control  of  the  committees.  By 
reason  of  his  own  financial  interests  in 
various  trusts,  he  must  not  ignore  the 
"rights"  of  other  special  interests.  He 
must  maintain  a  fair  "balance  of 
power"  among  these  predatory  inter- 
ests. He  must  recognize  the  right  of 
the  railroads  to  a  large,  if  not  con- 
trolling representation,  in  the  commit- 
tee on  interstate  commerce.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  every  important  special 
interest  has  adequate  representation  on 
the  appropriate  committees.  If  he 
should  disregard  these  rules  of  the 
game,  that  would  be  simply  Aldrich 
and  he  would  speedily  be  informed  by 
Big  Business  of  the  necessary  distinc- 
tion between  Aldrich  and  Aldrichism. 
When  he  plays  the  game,  giving  to 
each  special  interest  its  share  of  power 
in  the  government,  that  is  Aldrichism. 
The  sum  of  these  shares  of  power  on 
the  committees  is  the  whole  control 
of  the  Senate.  Public  interests  are 
left  out  of  the  scheme.  Aldrichism  is 
the  absolute  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Big  Business  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  special  privileges 
by  legislation. 

How  Big  Business  Controls  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  consists  of  391  members. 
They  are  controlled  by  one  member, — 
the  Speaker.  This  one  man,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress,  appoints 
fifty-six  committees  of  the  House.  He 
appoints  the  fifty-six  chairmen  and 
also  every  member  of  every  committee. 
He  can  refer  important  bills  to  certain 
committees  which  he  knows  will  report 
them  adversely.  Almost  any  bill  may 
be  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee 
on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds. 
The  Speaker  appoints  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  rules  which  can  make  any- 
thing in  or  out  of  order  at  any  time. 
He  can  refuse  to  recognize  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  any  member  of  Congress 
at  any  time.     If  a  member  rises,  the 
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Speaker  can  ask  the  purpose  of  the 
member  in  desiring  to  address  the 
House  and  then  deny  recognition  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  member  persists, 
he  can  be  arrested  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
member  to  go  humbly  in  advance  to 
the  Speaker's  room  and  ask  to  be 
recognized  at  some  future  time.  Even 
then,  a  good  reason  must  be  given. 
And  there  is  no  appeal  whatever  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair. 

These  fifty-six  committees  are  little 
legislatures.  They  do  the  real  business 
of  law-making.  They  can  kill  good 
bills  and  can  frame  up  bad  legislation. 
They  usually  sit  behind  closed  doors 
and  no  public  record  is  required  to  be 
kept  of  their  proceedings.  There  is 
little  or  no  responsibility  on  the  mem- 
bers in  the  committee  room ;  or  if  it  is 
feared,  it  can  be  shifted.  Special  in- 
terests are  directly  represented  on  the 
membership  of  the  important  com- 
mittees and  the  same  interests  also  ap- 
pear by  powerful  lobbies  in  the  com- 
mittee room. 

Committee  assignments  make  or 
mar  the  reputation  of  the  member  of 
Congress.  They  place  him  in  or  out  of 
the  lime  light  on  important  questions. 
The  Speaker  thus  controls  the  am- 
bition as  well  as  the  ability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  representative.  It  is  no 
light  thing  for  a  member  to  incur  the 
displeasure  or  ill-will  of  the  autocrat 
who  can  bury  him  in  unimportant  com- 
mittees, kill  every  bill  which  he  may 
"file"  in  the  basket  at  the  clerk's  desk 
and  refuse  him  for  all  legislative  pur- 
poses any  recognition  whatever  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  a  time  set  apart  when  speeches 
are  made  for  home  consumption.  Any 
member  who  then  desires  can  talk 
and  every  one  understands  that  such 
speeches  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  any  pending  legislation.  This 
period  is  called  the  one  for  "general 
debate."  The  House  at  such  times 
might  be  called  "the  cave  of  the  winds." 
But  such  a  period  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  more  than  a  de- 
ception on  the  thousands  of  constitu- 


ents who  believe  that  such  speeches  are 
parts  of  a  debate  on  pending  legislation 
and  that  the  representatives  are  then 
defending  the  public  interests.  That 
period,  prodigal  of  time  and  deceptive 
to  the  public,  is  the  best  device  to  deny 
to  the  members  a  part  in  the  real  de- 
bate on  measures  of  public  interest. 

Neither  let  this  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Speaker  be  confused  with  the  Reed 
rules  of  the  '  90's.  The  principal 
changes  made  under  the  leadership  of 
Speaker  Reed  were  three:  the  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  was  made  one 
hundred;  members  were  to  be  counted 
in  making  a  quorum  when  actually 
present  even  though  not  voting;  ob- 
viously dilatory  motions  were  not  to  be 
entertained.  These  rules  were  de- 
signed to  put  an  end  to  filibustering  by 
the  opposing  political  party.  They 
were  designed  to  make  the  majority  in 
Congress  responsible  and  eflFective. 
They  were  intended  to  restrain  within 
proper  limits  the  dilatory  tactics  of  a 
minority.  They  were  necessary  in  or- 
der to  take  the  first  step  in  law-making. 
When  Speaker  Reed  "recognized" 
members  as  present,  yet  not  voting, 
they  were  actually  present  and  were 
counted  in  making  a  quorum.  Genu- 
ine freedom  of  debate  was  not  at  issue. 
The  question  then  was  whether  a  min- 
ority, by  dilatory  motions,  could  block 
legislation  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 
The  Reed  rules  made  the  majority 
responsible  and  made  it  effective. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
Progressives  propose  to  repeal  the 
strictly  parliamentary  rules  of  the 
House.  They  recognize  fully  that 
parliamentary  procedure  is  an  evolu- 
tion, a  growth,  and  they  would  not  im- 
pair a  single  rule  by  which  the  orderly 
dispatch  of  business  is  made  more  ef- 
fective. They  accept  the  great  body  of 
decisions  made  by  the  speakers  of  the 
House  showing  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  rules  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  They  would  in  fact 
emphasize  the  inestimable  value  of 
such  parliamentary  procedure.  They 
would  make  the  Speaker  the  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House,  mjder  the  di- 
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rection  of,  and  responsible  to,  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body.  They  would  have 
him  the  ablest  and  finest  parliamen- 
tarian, taking  a  professional  pride  in 
making  his  record  as  a  presiding  officer 
worthy  of  the  long  line  of  exact,  just 
and  able  decisions. 

But  the  Progressives  would  change 
the  interpretation,  the  application  and 
the  administration  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  new,  political,  and  extra- 
neous power  has  grown  up  in  the 
House.  They  would  take  away 
the  Speaker's  purely  political  power: 
to  obstruct,  impair  or  control  legisla- 
tion: to  thzuart  the  zcill  of  the  major- 
ity: to  limit  genuine  debate:  to  pack 
important  committees  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Big  Business:  to  control 
the  ambition,  ability,  and  usefulness  of 
members  of  Congress:  to  make  him 
the  sole  political  judge  of  what  laws 
may  be  enacted  and  what  measures 
shall  be  defeated. 

Such  powers  would  be  denied  even 
to  the  President  and  should  be  denied 
to  the  Speaker.  The  presiding  officer 
should  be  the  ablest,  strongest  and 
fairest  parliamentarian  and  should  be 
divested  of  that  power  which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  national  political  con- 
vention and  campaign  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  voters  on  election  day. 

In  February,  1909,  the  Success  Mag- 
azine sent  to  its  subscribers  this 
question:  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  should  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker  the  power  of 
determining  the  membership  of  the 
Committees  ?" 

Within  eighteen  days,  11,134  voted 
"No"  and  364  "Yes." 

During  the  same  period  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  believe  that  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  should  be  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives?"  10,825 
voted  "No"  and  539  voted  "Yes." 

The  Progressives  in  Congress. 

The  Progressive  members  of  Con- 
gress did  not  join  issue  with  Can- 
nonism  until  December,  1908.  They 
formed  a  small  but  determined  band 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  holding 


frequent  meetings  from  January  to 
March,  1909,  in  the  committee  rooms 
of  W.  P.  Hepburn  of  Iowa  and  H.  A. 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hepburn 
was  chairman  of  the  meetings  until 
March  4th,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Gardner  of 
Massachusetts  was  then  elected  chair- 
man. After  the  first  two  or  three 
meetings,  John  M.  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin became  the  permanent  secretary 
of  the  association  and  for  some  time 
his  office  was  the  headquarters  and  he 
was  active  in  arranging  for  every 
meeting.  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of  the 
very  first  of  the  new  band  of  "insur- 
gents" in  the  House.  For  more  than 
a  decade,  he  had  earnestly  and  ably 
supported  the  progressive  movement 
in  his  state.  His  honesty  and  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  had 
been  shown  by  his  support  to  every 
progressive  measure  in  Wisconsin. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1906,  he  began  the  attack  on  the  rules 
of  the  House.  He  gave  public  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  in  his  district 
and  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
before  Congress  convened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908. 

The  insurgents  appointed  two  im- 
portant committees:  one  to  consider 
the  rules,  and  the  other,  a  committee 
on  strategy  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  the  general  plans  of 
the  organization.  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Gardner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Madison  of  Kansas  became  the  com- 
mittee on  strategy. 

Extraordinary  activity  marked  the 
contest  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
adherents  of  Cannon  during  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  March,  1909.  A  new 
President  was  to  be  inaugurated  on 
March  4th,  and  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  be  elected 
on  March  15th.  Nelson,  Gardner  and 
Madison,  the  committee  on  strategy, 
called  on  President  Roosevelt  on 
March  3rd,  and  urged  him  to  aid  the 
Progressives  in  securing  a  revision  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  so  that  pro- 
gressive measures  and  members  of 
Congress  could  get  a  fair  hearing  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.    He  as- 
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sured  them  that  he  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  rules  and 
that  he  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
plans  of  the  insurgents.  But  he  could 
take  no  active  part  lest  he  might  em- 
barrass his  successor,  President  Taft. 
On  March  4th,  while  he  was  in  the 
President's  room  in  the  Capitol,  sign- 
ing bills,  he  sent  for  the  committee  of 
the  insurgents.  At  the  brief  confer- 
ence. President  Roosevelt  made  it  clear 
where  he  stood  but  he  took  no  part 
in  the  later  contest.  The  committee 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  speak  in  their 
favor  to  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  then  in  the 
room  with  a  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  President  Roosevelt 
at  once  complied  and  brought  together 
the  committee  and  Mr.  Taft.  When 
the  subject  was  raised,  Mr.  Taft  said 
something  about  not  wishing  to  dis- 
rupt the  Republican  party.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  at  once  and 
earnestly  assured  him  that  every  insur- 
gent was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  progressive  measures  which  he  and 
President  Roosevelt  had  advocated. 
The  President-elect  threw  up  his 
hands,  laughed, — and  made  no  prom- 
ise. On  March  6th,  the  committee 
called  at  the  White  House  and  asked 
for  an  interview.  The  President  said, 
**  What  do  I  know  about  the  rules  ?  " 
The  next  day,  he  met  them  by  appoint- 
ment, admitted  that  the  rules  were  bad 
but  said  he  was  afraid  the  tariff  bill 
might  be  delayed  by  the  revision  of 
the  rules.  The  committee  assured  him 
that  the  Progressives  would  not  delay 
the  tariff  bill  and  that  they  had  already 
decided  to  continue  the  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hastening  the  passage  of  a 
tariff  law.  The  President  then  ex- 
pressed fear  that  the  contest  might 
disrupt  the  Republican  party.  The 
three  members  left  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  President  Taft  would 
aid  Cannon  and  Aldrich. 

The  Progressives  now  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Democrats  to 
unite  their  votes  on*  March  15th,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Congress,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cannon  administra- 
tion of  the  rules.     They  joined  forces 


simply  to  get  free  discussion  and  fair 
recognition  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  committees  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  They  quickly 
agreed  upon  a  resolution  which  would 
have  restored  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  House.  There  was  no 
other  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  Progressives  and  the  Demo- 
crats. Not  a  single  Progressive  Re- 
publican agreed  to  vote  for  a  Democrat 
for  Speaker  of  the  House.  Every 
Democrat  was  pledged  to  vote  for  a 
Democrat  for  Speaker.  Neither  did 
the  agreement  contemplate  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  would  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  majority, — the 
Republicans.  It  was  conceded  that 
Cannon  would  be  elected  as  Speaker 
once  more.  This  agreement  between 
Progressives  and  Democrats  to  give 
public  rather  than  private  interests  ad- 
equate representation  on  committees 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to 
restore  real  representation  to  millions 
of  voters,  was  denounced  by  Cannon 
as  a  violation  of  party  loyalty.  But  he 
did  not  scruple  to  join  his  Republican 
forces  with  Tammany  Democrats  to 
save  his  administration  of  the  rules. 
In  fact,  he  later  rewarded  the  Tam- 
many Democrats  with  the  best  com- 
mittee assignments.  Herbert  Par- 
sons, member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  states  that  Cannon's  hench- 
men also  promised  Republican  votes 
at  Albany,  to  defeat  in  the  State  leg- 
islature certain  laws  which  were 
designed  to  secure  an  honest  election 
in  New  York  City,  thus  giving  to 
Tammany  and  graft  and  immorality 
the  control  of  that  great  city.  Those 
bills  were  defeated  at  Albany.  The 
"bargain  and  sale"  was  consummated; 
unholy  alliance  of  Big  Business  in  the 
Capital  with  vice  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Interests  Rally  to  the  Defense  of 
Cannon. 

The  organization  of  the  "insurgents" 
produced  a  commotion  in  the  camp  of 
Aldrichism  and  Cannonism.  During 
the  week  just  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  on  March  ^1 5th,  there 
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was  unusual  activity  and  excitement 
in  Washington.  Big  Business  rallied 
to  its  own.  United  States  Senators 
were  telegraphing  and  telephoning  to 
bring  influences  at  a  distance  to  bear 
on  wavering  Representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  belonging  to  the 
"System"  were  doing  the  same  service. 
It  was  no  secret  that  most  of  the  Cab- 
inet officers  were  directly  and  actively 
aiding  Cannon.  Secretary  Hitchcock, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  especially  active 
against  the  Progressives.  "Jim"  Wat- 
son of  Indiana,  ex-member  of  Congress 
and  defeated  candidate  for  governor, 
and  the  "whip"  of  the  House,  was 
rounding  up  the  members  for  the  Re- 
publican caucus  which  was  to  be  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  13th. 
Watson  was  given  for  headquarters 
the  room  in  the  Capitol  formerly  used 
by  the  Speaker;  and  a  dozen  or  more 
members  of  Congress  were  coming  or 
going  to  execute  his  orders.  Newly 
elected  members  coming  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  were  received 
with  unusual  courtesy  and  attention. 
William  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  a  sup- 
porter of  Cannon,  inaugurated  a  new 
feature  in  official  society:  he  gave  a 
dinner  and  a  reception  at  his  home  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  new  mem- 
bers to  meet  those  with  "experience." 
Previous  to  this  delightful  social  de- 
parture, new  members  had  been  treat- 
ed as  "freshmen."  Aldrich  and  Can- 
non had  a  "hurry-up"  conference  on 
Monday,  March  8th,  and  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  the  White  House  and 
were  in  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident for  an  hour  and  a  half.  During 
the  week,  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Vice- 
President  Sherman,  Cannon,  Aldrich, 
Jim  Watson  and  many  others  urged 
upon  President  Taft  the  necessity  of 
standing  by  Cannon,  the  party  and  the 
rules.  On  March  11th,  Watson  said, 
"President  Taft  has  made  it  perfectly 
plain  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  move- 
ment against  the  House  rules."  On 
Saturday,  about  noon,  Vice-President 
Sherman  and  Cannon  were  with  Pres- 
ident Taft  for  an  hour,  Sherman  leav- 


ing the  White  House  in  an  automo- 
bile to  catch  the  one  o'clock  train  for 
New  York  and  Cannon  speeding  in 
his  automobile  for  the  Capitol  to  lead 
the  fight  against  the  insurgents.  How 
much  did  Sherman  then  know  of  the 
deal  between  Cannon  and  Tammany, 
and  what  was  his  part  in  that  trade? 

By  Saturday,  the  tide  of  telegrams 
from  all  over  the  United  States  had 
set  in.  The  long  distance  messages 
from  Senators  and  Representatives, 
political  leaders  and  lobbyists  for  spe- 
cial interests  had  set  in  motion  and 
instant  activity  the  sensitive  "Sys- 
tem." This  "back-firing"  by  Big  Bus- 
iness commands  the  admiration  of  even 
its  foes  because  it  is  so  effective. 
Every  waverer  goes  down  before  it. 
Some  of  the  Wisconsin  members  and 
others  who  were  veterans  in  this  form 
of  warfare  organized  more  sternly  for 
the  contest.  Both  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  offices  were  so 
overwhelmed  with  telegrams  that  addi- 
tional messengers  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  Baltimore  and  other  cities.  By 
noon,  March  15th,  65  per  cent  of  the 
Western  Union  telegrams  were  not  de- 
livered owing  to  the  unusual  demands 
on  the  office  and  messenger  service. 

Of  course.  Cannon  was  nominated 
in  the  Republican  caucus  Saturday 
evening,  March  13th.  The  Progress- 
ives were  making  war  primarily  on 
Cannonism,  not  on  Cannon.  Most  of 
the  Progressives  did  not  attend  the 
caucus.  But  Cannon  was  there,  stand- 
ing guard  at  the  only  exit,  herding 
his  followers  like  his  prototype,  Jethro 
Bass,  and  determined  to  ruin  politically 
any  member  of  Congress  who  opposed 
his  nomination. 

The  Ides  of  March. 

"  I  heard  a  bustling  rumor,  Lke  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol." 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  March 
15th,  1909,  at  noon.  The  Senate  was 
in  session  only  fifteen  minutes,  the 
members  being  drawn  to  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  Vice-President  Sher- 
man joined  a  party  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House.  Out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  391,  382  were  present  at  roll 
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call.  After  the  formal  and  uncon- 
tested election  of  Cannon  as  Speaker, 
the  real  contest  began.  John  Dalzell 
from  Pittsburg,  offered  a  resolution  to 
adopt  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  immediately  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. When  the  previous  question 
had  been  ordered  and  the  direct  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was 
being  taken,  there  was  perfect  atten- 
tion and  silence  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  crowded  galleries.  But  when  the 
vote,  193  to  189,  defeating  the  resolu- 
tion, was  announced,  pandemonium 
reigned  in  the  galleries  and  among  the 
Progressives  and  Democrats  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Champ  Clark,  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  now  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, drawn  by  John  M.  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin and  agreed  upon  by  the  Pro- 
gressives and,  Democrats.  This  reso- 
lution named  five  Republican  support- 
ers of  Cannon,  four  Progressive  Re- 
publicans and  six  Democrats,  as  a 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  provided  that 
this  committee  of  fifteen  should  con- 
sider the  revision  of  the  rules  and  re- 
port in  December  so  that  such  revi- 
sion should  not  in  any  way  delay  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  law.  On  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Clark  moved  the  previous 
question.  When  the  vote,  203  to  179, 
was  announced,  defeating  the  adoption 
of  the  previous  question  and  also  the 
plan  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  the 
supporters  of  Aldrich  and  Cannon 
broke  into  an  enthusiastic  demon- 
stration. This  vote  revealed  that 
something  unusual  had  taken  place. 
Twenty-three  Democrats  had  joined 
hands  with  Cannon  against  the  record 
of  every  Democratic  vote  for  more 
than  a  decade,  against  the  express 
action  of  the  recent  Democratic  cau- 
cus and  against  an  explicit  plank  in 
the  last  national  Democratic  platform. 
Eight  of  these  were  from  New  York 
and  their  leader,  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
was  a  trusted  lieutenant  of  Patrick 
McCarren,  the  Tammany  chief  and  the 
agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
That  there  had  been  a  deal,  was  com- 
mon talk  at  the  time;  but  what  Tam- 


many had  gained  by  the  "bargain  and 
sale"  could  not  then  be  known.  It 
was  reserved  months  later  for  Herbert 
Parsons,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  to  reveal  the  exact  terms 
of  the  corrupt  trade  by  which  the 
worst  of  Democrats  struck  hands  with 
the  worst  of  Republicans  to  give  over 
the  national  government  to  graft  by 
special  interests  and  the  national 
metropolis  to  graft  by  Tammany. 
Mr.  Parsons  states  that  for  those 
Democratic  votes.  Cannon's  lieuten- 
ants agreed  to  get  Republicans  in  New 
York  to  defeat  at  Albany  in  the  State 
legislature,  bills  to  secure  an  honest 
election  in  New  York  City.  The  de- 
feat of  those  bills  would  aid  Tammany 
in  carrying  the  city  elections  by  fraud, 
by  violence  and  by  vice.  It  costs 
$185,000,000  annually  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  City,  and  Tam- 
many would  have  the  disbursement  of 
that  amount.  Besides,  what  is  party 
loyalty  to  mutual  friends  of  Big  Bus- 
iness? When  Patrick  McCarren  was 
asked  the  direct  question  whether  the 
part  played  by  Fitzgerald  was  the 
result  of  a  consultation  with  him,  he 
said: 

"Well,  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
heard  its  accomplishment.  Fitzgerald 
has  been  my  friend  many  years.  I 
often  talk  things  over  with  him.  I  am 
also  a  great  admirer  of  Speaker  Can- 
non." 

Cannon  denies  the  deal.  Of  course 
he  would.  If  a  man  would  enter  into 
such  a  trade,  we  expect  him  to  deny 
it.  If  a  man  steals,  we  expect  he  will 
lie.  The  last  offense  is  not  as  great 
as  the  first.  The  agreement  tallies 
with  Cannon's  methods  and  character. 
It  harmonizes  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  conspirators  against  pub- 
lic interests  and  against  common  de- 
cency will  make  confession. 

After  the.  defeat  of  Clark's  resolu- 
tion, Fitzgerald,  the  Tammany  hench- 
man, offered  a  resolution  purporting 
to  provide  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
rules.  A  stirring  debate  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  followed.  When  Fitzgerald 
closed    the    debate,    the    derisive    ex- 
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clamations  from  the  Progressives  and 
Democrats  indicated  unmistakably  that 
they  beHeved  he  had  betrayed  his 
party  and  principles  for  some  consid- 
eration. The  vote  was  211  to  172,  in 
favor  of  the  Fitzgerald  amendment. 
The  record  of  the  House  for  the  next 
six  months  shows  that  this  amend- 
ment was  a  mere  subterfuge. 

A  Roll  of  Honor. 

The  following  named  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the 
Progressives  in  Congress.  They  voted 
against  the  political  power  usurped 
and  abused  by  Speaker  Cannon.  Those 
marked  with  a  star  voted  against 
Cannon  as  Speaker: 

Republicans. 

*John  M.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦William  J.  Cary,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦Henry  A.  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  H.  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦Arthur  W.  Kopp,  of  Wisconsin. 

Gustav  Kustermann,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦Elmer  A.  Morse,  of  Wisconsin. 
♦Victor  Murdock,  of  Kansas. 

Edmund  H.  Madison,  of  Kansas. 
♦Charles  R.  Davis,  of  Minnesota. 
♦Charles  A.  Lindberg,  of  Minnesota. 

Halvor  Steenerson,  of  Minnesota. 

Andrew  J.  Volstead,  of  Minnesota. 

Charles  N.  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey. 

Augustus  P.  Gardner,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

William   C.   Lovering,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Asle  J.  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota. 
♦Elbert  H.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa. 

Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  of  Iowa. 

James  W.  Good,  of  Iowa. 

N.  E.  Kendall,  of  Iowa. 

Charles  E.  Pickett,  of  Iowa. 

Frank  P.  Woods,  of  Iowa. 
♦Edmund  H.  Hinshaw,  of  Nebraska. 

Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  of  Nebraska. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 

Everis  A.  Hayes,  of  California. 
♦Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington. 

D.  A.  Hollingsworth,  of  Ohio. 

A.  R.  Johnson,  of  Ohio. 


A  Roll  of  Dishonor. 


The  following  named  Democrats,  on 
March  15,  1909,  joined  hands  with 
Cannon  and  voted  to  continue  the 
political  power  of  the  Speaker.  They 
voted  against  the  record  of  every 
Democrat  in  Congress  for  more  than 
a  decade,  against  the  express  action 
of  their  recent  Democratic  caucus  and 
against  the  explicit  plank  of  their  last 
national   Democratic  platform: 

John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York. 
Michael  F.  Conry,  of  New  York. 
Francis  B.  Harrison,  of  New  York. 
Daniel  J.  Riordan,  of  New  York. 
Henry  M.  Goldfogle,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  A.  Goulden,  of  New  York. 
Charles  V.  Fornes,  of  New  York. 
George  H.  Lindsay,  of  New  York. 
William  G.  Brantley,  of  Georgia. 
Charles  G.  Edwards,  of  Georgia. 
James  M.  Griggs,  of  Georgia. 
William  M.  Howard,  of  Georgia. 
Gordon  Lee,  of  Georgia. 
Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  of  Georgia. 
Joseph    F.   O'Connell,   of   Massachu- 
setts. 
Andrew  J.  Peters,  of  Massachusetts. 
John   A.   Keliher,   of   Massachusetts. 
Stephen  M.  Sparkman,  of  Florida. 
Robert  F.  Broussard,  of  Louisiana. 
Albert  Estopinal,  of  Louisiana. 
James  T.  McDermott,  of  Illinois. 
John  A.  Moon,  of  Tennessee. 
George  A.  Bartlett,  of  Nevada. 

The    Progressives    and    the    Aldrich- 
Pasme  Tariff. 

The  defeat  of  the  Progressives  gave 
a  strategic  position  in  the  making  of 
the  new  tariff  to  the  reactionaries,  or 
the  so-called  "standpatters."  The 
tariff  bill  was  primarily  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Steel  Trust  had  on  that  commit- 
tee five  members,  each  of  whom  came 
from  a  district  where  that  giant  cor- 
poration had  a  steel  plant  or  interests 
employing  thousands  of  men.  This 
special  interest  was  therefore  in- 
trenched for  the  revision  of  the  iron 
and    steel    schedules.     Senator    Cum- 
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mins  said  in  Chicago,  on  November  6, 
1909,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration dominates  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  and  that  under  the  new  tariff 
it  "can  raise  prices  far  above  the  level 
of  1908  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
importations." 

But  reciprocity  demanded  and  re- 
ceived ample  recognition  of  other  lines 
of  Big  Business.  Besides  the  fact 
that  Aldrich  is  connected  by  family 
ties  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Can- 
non himself  on  April  7,  1909,  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  defense  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  With 
every  vantage  ground  held  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Big  Business,  how 
could  it  have  been  expected  that  there 
would  be  any  substantial  compliance 
with  the  platform  pledges  of  the  Re- 
publican  party? 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1908,  declared  in  the  plainest 
terms  for  the  "imposition  of  such 
duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries." 
There  was  no  attempt  made  by 
Aldrich  and  Cannon  to  enact  into  law 
this  promise  made  to  the  American 
people.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
insurgents  tried  to  make  the  tariff 
schedule  conform  to  this  plain  rule 
and  promise  made  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Senator  Cummins  says  they  were 
met  "with  the  sneer  of  conscious 
power  or  were  rebuked." 

But  the  Progressives  were  able  to 
strike  some  effective  blows  in  the 
making  of  the  new  tariff.  On  April 
7th,  Speaker  Cannon  and  Mr.  Vree- 
land  of  New  York  had  planned  to 
pass  without  debate  an  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill  giving  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  a  protection  of  25  per  cent 
duty  on  crude  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts. But  the  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole  blundered  in  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Lenroot,  ex-speaker  of  the  Wisconsin 
Assembly  and  a  skilful  parliamentar- 
ian, was  in  his  place  serving  his  first 
term    as    an    alert    and    uncompromis- 


ing Progressive.  He  quickly  called 
the  attention  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  blunder. 
Mr.  Cooper  immediately  raised  the 
point  of  order  in  favor  of  another 
amendment  which  Mr.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska had  offered.  The  Norris 
amendment  made  the  duty  one  per 
cent  on  crude  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Cannon  took  the  floor  in  de- 
fense of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  abused  Mr.  Cooper.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
arbitrarily  ruled  the  Norris  amend- 
ment out  of  order.  On  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  Cannonism 
for  once  was  defeated  and  the  duty 
on  crude  petroleum  and  its  products 
was  reduced  to  one  per  cent. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Payne,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  announced  in  the  House  that 
he  was  authorized  to  report  an  amend- 
ment placing  "petroleum  and  all  its 
products  on  the  free  list."  The  Speak- 
er rushed  the  amendment  through  and 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  322  to 
47.  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin  discov- 
ered the  "joker"  in  the  amendment 
and  at  once  pointed  out  that  the 
words  "and  its  products"  were  not  in 
the  amendment  as  just  adopted.  The 
Speaker  ruled  him  out  of  order  sharp- 
ly. But  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try commented  on  the  trick  and  public 
opinion  sent  back  to  the  House  its 
protest.  Some  days  later,  Mr.  Payne 
asked  and  was  granted  unanimous 
consent  to  recall  the  bill  from  the 
Senate  and  to  insert  the  words  "and 
the  products  thereof."  The  .insur- 
gents by  courage  and  skill  and  by 
being  on  guard  at  the  right  time,  had 
forced  on  the  free  list  crude  petroleum 
and  all  its  numerous  products. 

The  best  work  of  the  Progressives 
was  in  forcing  the  roll  calls  to  place 
the  members  of  Congress  on  record. 
The  formidable  band  of  insurgents  in 
the  Senate, — La  Follette,  Cummins. 
Beveridge,  and  the  others,  placed  be- 
fore the  country  the  defenders  and 
attorneys  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Beef 
Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  other  spe- 
cial  interests.  r^^^^^T/-. 
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President  Taft  and  the  Progressives. 

Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  on  the 
issue  that  he  would  carry  out  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  President  Roose- 
velt.   He  was  elected  on  that  issue. 

During  the  week  following  his  inaug- 
uration, he  was  in  favor  of  the 
re-election  of  Joseph  G.  Cannon  as 
Speaker  and  of  the  continuance  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  He  gave  no  aid 
in  any  way  to  the  Progressives  in  that 
contest  and  has  uttered  no  word  since 
that  he  will  support  them.  He  per- 
mitted his  Cabinet  to  aid  Aldrich  and 
Cannon  and  to  defeat  the  insurgents. 

In  September,  1909,  he  said  in  Bos- 
ton that  Mr.  Aldrich  was  the  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  Congress.  He  expressed 
his  strong  approval  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
plan  to  lecture  in  many  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Senator,  "with  his  clear-cut  ideas  and 
simple  but  effective  style  of  speaking 
would  make  apparent  to  the  Western 
people  his  earnest  desire  to  aid  the 
people." 

A  few  days  later  at  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, the  home  city  of  James  Taw- 
ney,  member  of  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident spoke  for  Mr.  Tawney  and  on 
the  new  tariff  law.  He  stated  that 
the  recent  law  was  a  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  party  platform  and  a 
general  downward  revision.  The  en- 
tire Minnesota  delegation,  including 
the  two  United  States  Senators  by 
their  votes  in  Congress,  had  declared 
that  the  new  law  was  a  practical 
repudiation  of  the  party  platform  and 
was  not  a  general  downward  revision. 
La  Follette  and  Cummins  and  Dol- 
liver  and  Beveridge  had  gone  on  rec- 
ord that  the  new  law  was  not  a  down- 
ward revision  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumers and  that  there  had  been  no 
honest  attempt  to  make  the  tariff 
schedules  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries. 

At  Winona,  President  Taft  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Tawney,  saying,  "I  am 
glad  to   speak  in   behalf  of  what  he 


did,  not  in  defense  of  it,  but  in  support 
of  it." 

Mr.  Tawney  had  been  a  member  of 
Congress  since  1892.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Appro- 
priations. He  was  at  one  time  the 
"whip"  of  the  House.  He  has  at  all 
times  been  in  high  favor  with  Can- 
non, Dalzell,  Payne  and  Aldrich.  He 
was  a  persistent  enemy  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  during  the  last 
months  of  his  administration,  sent  a 
stinging  message  to  the  House  nam- 
ing Mr.  Tawney  again  and  again  in 
the  brief  document.  About  1906,  he 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Pure 
Food  Law  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  sum 
shall  be  used  for  the  pa3rment  of  com- 
pensation or  expenses  of  any  officer 
or  other  person  employed  by  any 
State,  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ment." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  have  been  to  deny  to  the 
national  department  of  pure  food,  the 
employment  of  any  expert  service 
partly  in  the  employment  of  any 
State,  county  or  city.  It  would  have 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Pure 
Food  Law.  Although  the  amendment 
was  then  adopted,  the  People's  Lobby 
in  Washington  sent  out  a  warning 
and  the  amendment  was  dropped. 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  stated  publicly  that 
Mr.  Tawney's  record  as  a  member  of 
Congress  on  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources,  merits  the  profound 
condemnation  of  good  citizens. 

The  President's  attitude  toward  the 
conservation  of  national  resources  is 
of  immense  importance  to  the  public 
interests.  At  Spokane,  in  September, 
1909,  Re  declared  for  the  Roosevelt 
policy  of  conservation ;  but  said  that  it 
must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
He  promised  to  urge  Congress  for  the 
necessary  legislation.  But  with  Taw- 
ney, Cannon,  Aldrich  and  others  in 
Congress  and  with  the  President's  re- 
cent failure  to  secure  a  downward  re- 
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vision  of  the  tariff,  his  promise  gives 
little  encouragement  to  the  splendid 
movement  originated  by  Pinchot  and 
pushed  by  Roosevelt.  Besides,  the 
President's  declaration  that  conserva- 
tion must  be  within  the  law  may  mean 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  law  or  had  violated 
the  law.  Or  his  statement  may  mean 
that  every  step  taken  in  conserving 
the  rights  of  the  public  in  forests, 
mines  and  water  powers  must  have  the 
sanction  of  express  and  affirmative 
statutory  provisions.  If  he  means  the 
latter,  it  can  be  said  that  able  lawyers 
have  held  that  existing  laws  may  be 
construed  to  safe-guard  the  public  in- 
terests. 

President  Taft's  public  exoneration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rich- 
ard A.  Ballinger,  must  be  construed 
with  the  record.  Mr.  Ballinger  was 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  January,  1908,  when  he  or- 
dered the  Cunningham  land  claims  to 
be  prepared  for  patent.  These  claims 
were  for  5,280  acres  of  land  in  Alaska, 
containing  some  63,000,000  tons  of  coal 
and  valuable  timber  and  water  powers. 
Special  Agent  Jones  who  had  investi- 
gated the  entry,  reported  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  Guggenheim  syndi- 
cate was  the  real  claimant.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger then  sent  out  Special  Agent 
Glavis,  who  also  opposed  the  issuing  of 
the  patent.  While  the  investigation 
was  pending,  Mr.  Ballinger  resigned 
in  March,  1908,  and  then  became  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Cunningham 
claims.  He  appeared  before  the  House 
committee  on  Public  Lands  and  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  $250,  "in  the  face  of 
Section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  says,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  employee  of  the  government  to 
act  as  counsel  in  any  claim  that  was 
pending  while  he  was  in  the  govern- 
ment service."  But  Mr.  Ballinger  was 
soon  in  a  position  to  push  the  Cunning- 
ham claims.  He  became  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  March  4,  1909.  He  very 
soon  directed  Mr.  Glavis  to  close  his 
investigation.  The  Special  Agent  re- 
ported that  important  points  in  the 
case  were  still  in  question.    The  Secre- 


tary insisted  on  an  end  to  the  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Glavis  then  wrote  to  the 
President  a  statement  of  the  case. 
President  Taft  exonerated  Mr.  Bal- 
linger and  summarily  dismissed  Mr. 
Glavis  from  the  service. 

President  Taft  did  not  make  it  clear 
that  the  Cunningham  claims  were  ac- 
tually honest  or  that  the  investigation 
had  been  complete  enough  to  show 
that  they  were  honest.  And  yet  this  is 
the  very  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
public  demands  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  the  trustee  for  the 
public  interests,  not  the  paid  attorney 
for  predatory  private  interests.  It  does 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  to 
say  that  Mr.  Ballinger  was  not  guilty 
of  improper  conduct  in  the  case.  If  he 
tried  to  suppress  the  investigation,  or 
if  he  failed  to  demand  the  most  search- 
ing investigation,  he  was  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct.  The  President  ought 
to  demand,  and  the  Secretary,  for  his 
own  reputation,  ought  to  demand  the 
continuance  of  that  investigation  by 
some  one  in  whom  the  public  has  full 
confidence,  like  Gifford  Pinchot,  Then 
if  the  facts  constitute  an  exoneration 
of  Mr.  Ballinger,  it  will  have  a  real 
value  for  his  reputation  as  an  officer 
and  as  a  man. 

It  is  well  known  that  Richard  Bal- 
linger and  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  movement  for  conservation, 
are  at  swords'  points.  Mr.  Pinchot,  on 
account  of  the  position  he  holds, 
cannot  explain  the  hostile  relation  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  his  fine 
public  service.  No  one  believes  that 
the  difficulty  is  personal.  Mr.  Pinchot 
has  deserved  well  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  they  are  interested  that  he 
shall  not  be  stopped  in  that  public 
service. 

President  Taft,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
declared  in  favor  of  a  ship  subsidy  law. 
This  in  plain  terms  means  a  gift  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  a  few 
great  steamship  companies.  The  Pres- 
ident believes  that  such  subsidies 
would  extend  our  foreign  commerce 
and  thus  promote  our  general  welfare. 
The  West  quite  generally  believes  that 
such  subsidies  would  promote  only  the 
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welfare  of  the  steamship  companies. 
What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
President  toward  the  Progressives? 
What  will  be  his  attitude  toward  pro- 
gressive and  constructive  legislation? 
Will  he  try  to  organize  a  progressive 
party  out  of  the  Aldriches,  the  Can- 
nons, the  Tawneys,  the  Dalzells,  the 
Paynes  and  their  supporters?  Will  he 
use  his  official  patronage  to  drive  out 
of  public  life  La  FoUette,  Cummins, 
Beveridge  and  all  the  others?  The 
President's  administration  thus  far  and 
his  13,000  mile  journey  have  fairly 
raised  every  one  of  these  questions. 

The  Progressive  Movement. 

No  one  now  doubts  the  existence  of 
the  progressive  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent seems  puzzled  by  it.  Aldrich 
reckons  with  it.  Cannon  is  profane 
about  it,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  both  parties  are  in  earnest  for  it. 

The  leading  Progressives  and  news- 
papers of  the  country  have  recently 
sounded  the  warning  for  the  coming 
contest.  Senator  La  Follette  said  in 
St.  Paul,  on  October  9,  1909:  "O,  I 
would  to  God  that  corruption  flew  a 
flag  and  thundered  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon.  If  Aldrich  and  Cannon 
were  to  go  out  of  public  life,  or  to  go 
out  of  this  life  tomorrow,  you  would 
have  the  same  problem.  Don't  think 
that  this  is  a  fight  against  individuals. 
It  is  a  fight  against  a  great  impersonal, 
artificial  organization  that  lays  its 
powerful  hands  on  legislation  in  the 
different  states,  that  reaches  into  the 
municipalities  where  there  are  fran- 
chises in  which  it  is  interested.  And 
it  is  interested  in  all  franchises  that 
are  important.  It  reaches  into  legisla- 
tion, national,  state  and  municipal. 
That  is  the  contest,  and  I  appeal  to 
you  here  from  a  sister  state  and  you 
young  men  in  St.  Paul  and  in  this  uni- 
versity, get  into  this  fight.  No  more 
glorious  service  ever  challenged  men 
in  all  the  history  of  this  government." 

After  President  Taft's  speech  at 
Winona,  Senator  Cummins  said :  "  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  fight  and  I 
have  nothing  to  take  back.  In  my 
opinion,  the  fight  has  but  just  begun. 


the  fight  of  the  people  against  robbery 
by  the  tariff-fattened  corporations." 

A  few  days  later  in  Kansas  City, 
Senator  Bristow  said:  "The  people 
will  find  that  every  influence  that  can 
be  used,  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  the 
financial  and  industrial  interests  that 
are  profiting  by  this  tariff  to  sustain 
the  men  who  made  the  bill.  There  will 
be  unlimited  means  extended  to  stand- 
patters in  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  to  control  conven- 
tions and  nominate  standpatters  in 
both  parties.  The  Democratic  organ- 
ization is  in  the  hands  of  the  'Inter- 
ests' just  as  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  'Interests.'  "• 

In  October,  Governor  Stubbs  of 
Kansas  delivered  a  stirring  address 
against  Cannonism  and  Aldrichism  and 
in  favor  of  the  Progressives  in  Con- 
gress. William  Allen  White  of  that 
State  says  that  Kansas  in  1910  will 
send  to  Congress  a  solid  anti-Cannon 
delegation. 

During  the  same  month,  Cannon  at 
Elgin,  Illinois,  attacked  La  Follette 
and  Cummins  and  read  them  out  of 
the  Republican  party.  Both  Senators 
followed  with  a  defiance,  insisting  that 
the  Republican  party  will  be  made  pro- 
gressive. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  Progressives  who 
are  leaders  in  this  new  and  inspiring 
struggle  for  good  government: 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Albert  B.  Cummins, 
William  J.  Bryan, 
Tom  Johnson, 
Albert  Beveridge, 
Governor  Deneen, 
Governor  Folk, 
Ben  Lindsey, 
Everett  Colby, 
Winston  Churchill, 
Brand  Whitlock, 
Francis  Heney, 
William  U'Ren, 
Etc.,  etc. 

Let  every  voter  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  powerful  aggregation 
of  capital  which  the  world  has  ever 
knozvn  will  aid  to  defeat  every  man 
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who  stands  for  any  part  in  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  Francis  Heney, 
the  fearless  prosecutor  of  graft,  has 
just  been  beaten  in  San  Francisco. 
Tom  Johfison,  "the  best  mayor  of 
the  best  governed  city  in  America," 
zvho  secured  for  the  people  of  that 
city  a  three-cent  street  raihvay  fare, 
has  recently  been  defeated  by  the  vast 
traction  interests  of  the  country.  Phil- 
adelphia, "corrupt  and  contented,"  has 
again  stood  idly  by  while  the  Pro- 
gressives of  that  city  were  swept  azvay 
by  organised  plutocracy  and  corrup- 
tion. In  the  city  where  the  declarer 
tion  of  independence  was  signed  the 
people  are  now  in  political  servitude. 

Every  voter  ought  to  know  that  the 
National  Congressional  Committee  will 
have  as  usual  a  great  campaign  fund 
in  jpjo  to  elect  "stand pat"  members 
of  Congress  and  that  every  cent  of  it 
Will  be  denied  to  every  Progressive  to 
meet  his  campaign  expenses.  More 
than  that,  this  fund  will  be  used  to 
bring  out  opposing  candidates  for  the 
nomination  and  such  candidates  while 
secretly  subservient  to  Cannonism  will 
pretend  to  be  progressives.  Every 
voter  has  the  right  to  demand  the  clear- 
est declaration  in  writing  from  such 
candidates.  If  they  will  not  give  it, 
that  fact  should  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  intend,  for  the  political  honor 
gained,  to  betray  the  public  interests. 
Every  voter  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  no  candidate  whatever  shall  run 
against  a  knozvn  Progressive. 

If  the  Progressive  is  nominated, 
money  zvill  be  used  to  elect  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  other  party.  Plutocracy 
is  not  confined  to  party  lines.  It  uses 
the  war-cry  of  party  loyalty  in  both 
parties  but  is  not  bound  by  it  in  either. 
If  this  can  be  done  in  a  bad  cause, 
how  much  more  can  it  be  done  in  a 
good  cause.  Patriotism,  but  not  cor- 
ruption, is  above  partisanship.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  cross 
party  lines  in  iQio  and  to  send  to  Con- 


gress and  the  State  legislature  Pro- 
gressives instead  of  standpatters,  stal- 
warts and  reactionaries. 

Shame  upon  the  citizen  who  zvill 
accept  the  nomination  or  election  to  a 
public  office  with  the  aid  of  money  con- 
tributed by  special  interests.  Every 
person  who  accepts  such  aid  must  and 
zvill  by  his  character  serve  his  pur- 
chaser. He  zvho  for  official  honor 
will  sell  his  citizenship,  will  also  betray 
the  public  interests.  Such  a  man  ought 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  a  public  office 
obtained  on  such  terms  is  as  much  a 
bribe  as  money  paid  for  his  official 
services.  Public  opinion  ought  to 
make  the  official  honors  of  such  a  man, 
in  his  family  and  among  his  friends, 
a  badge  of  dishonor  for  his  betrayal  of 
the  public  interests. 

The  Progressive  Platform. 

What  do  the  Progressives  propose? 
What  will  their  election  to  state  legis- 
latures and  to  Congress  mean  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  to  real 
representative  government?  Will  their 
control  of  public  affairs  advance  and 
safeguard  the  economic  and  political 
interests  of  the  masses  and  give  a  new 
and  loftier  interpretation  of  American 
ideals? 

The  appeal  to  support  the  pro- 
gressive movement  comes  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes  whose  economic  rights 
are  invaded;  to  the  honest  and  coura- 
geous leaders  whose  ideals  are  scorned ; 
and  to  every  American  citizen  whose 
manhood  is  challenged  by  the  control 
of  government  by  special  interests. 
The  men  now  dominating  the  govern- 
ment must  be  taught  that  it  belongs  to 
all  the  people.  Aldrichism  and  Can- 
nonism must  go.  In  place  of  it,  must 
come  integrity  and  constructive  ability 
like  that  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
based  upon  real  democracy  like  that  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

The  progressive  platform  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  a  single  document.  It 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  declara- 
tions of  political  parties.  It  cannot  be 
reduced  to  exact  statement.^  It  sweeps 
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around  and  beyond  set  limits.  It  has 
a  thousand  leaders,  each  doing  his  part. 
One  man,  year  after  year,  is  setting 
forth  to  millions  of  people  in  the  clear- 
est and  finest  of  language  the  noblest 
of  ideals.  Another  from  a  wider  plat- 
form, to  a  greater  audience,  added  the 
dignity  and  power  of  his  official  posi- 
tion to  a  moral  interpretation  of  citizen- 
ship. One  man,  after  securing  by  a 
long  contest  the  enactment  into  law 
of  his  progressive  and  constructive 
measures,  is  devoting  his  life  to  the 
public  service.  Another  has  spent  his 
fortune  and  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  make  his  city  the  best  governed  and 
most  progressive  in  all  the  land.  In  a 
far  distant  city,  a  man  of  courage  and 
ability  is  placing  his  life  in  jeopardy  for 
good  government.  In  still  another  city, 
a  man  is  fighting  on,  year  after  year, 
against  wealth  and  power,  for  the 
rights  of  innocent  children.  In  one  of 
the  departments  at  Washington,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited  man   is   directing,   against 


opposition,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  conservation  of  the  national  re- 
sources. On  the  Pacific  coast,  a  man 
has  made  fundamental  democracy  se- 
cure in  a  great  commonwealth. 

Not  one,  not  all  these  men  in  the 
fine  and  noble  work  which  they  are 
doing,  adequately  represent  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  This  onward 
upward  movement  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  past  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
''The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearth-stone,"  will  not  let  the  ideals  of 
Lincoln  die.  Men  will  not  forget 
what  freedom  and  progress  have  cost. 
The  voices  of  the  heroic  dead  are  ever 
speaking.  Their  ideals  pass  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  that  is 
best  in  past  American  public  life  is  a 
part  of  the  present  contest  for  econo- 
mic and  political  liberty. 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  LIBERTIES,  GUARANTEED 
BY  THE  CONSTITUTION,  WORTH? 

By  HON.  JOHN  D.  WORKS 


OUR  government  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  personal  liberty  and 
freedom.  To  obtain  it  was  the 
strongest  incentive  of  our  ancestors 
to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  then 
mother  country.  It  brought  our  fore- 
fathers to  these  shores  to  bear  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  frontier 
life.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  orators 
and  poets,  the  boast  of  the  people  of 
this  Republic,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Judicial  system  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  one  thing,  above  all 
others,  that  we  regard  as  distinguish- 
ing our  government  from  those  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  We  are  in- 
viting immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries to  come  and  share  with  us  the 
blessings  of  a  free  country,  where 
human  liberty  and  individual  rights 
are   guaranteed    by    fundamental    law 


and  solemn  constitutional  guaranties. 

The  citizen  charged  with  crime  is 
guaranteed  a  trial  by  jury,  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense,  in 
person  and  by  counsel,  freedom  from 
arrest,  without  due  process  of  law, 
except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and 
the  right  to  be  admitted  to  bail  except 
in  capital  cases.  Indeed  the  tender- 
ness of  our  laws  for  the  criminal,  or 
unfortunate,  brought  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, is  so  great  as  to  excite  unfavor- 
able comment. 

So,  in  theory,  the  foreigner  coming 
to  our  shores  finds  all  that  has  been 
promised  him.  If  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country,  State  and  national, 
are  respected  and  adhered  to,  his  lib- 
erty is  assured  and  his  rights  fully 
guaranteed,  in  case  he  falls  under  the 
ban  of  the  law.     But  are  the  laws  of 
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our  country  being  respected  and  en- 
forced by  the  officials  whose  duty  it 
is  to  administer  them  ?  The  masses  of 
the  people  little  realize  to  what  extent 
this  foundation  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  being  violated  persistently, 
wilfully,  habitually  by  the  officials 
chosen  to  enforce  the  law.  We  look 
with  abhorrence  upon  the  arbitrary, 
secret,  unlawful  arrests  of  their  cit- 
izens by  countries  like  Russia  and 
others,  when  there  is  not  a  city  of  any 
size  in  our  own  country  where  offenses 
against  human  liberty,  of  precisely  the 
same  kind,  are  not  being  perpetrated 
almost  daily,  by  public  officials  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  nation  and  the  State 
and  to  perform  their  duties  thereunder 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions intended  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  citizen  from  unlawful  seizure, 
his  home  from  invasion  without  lawful 
authority,  and  his  person  from  arrest 
without  due  process  of  law : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  pro- 
bable cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  per- 
sons or  things  to  be  seized." 

Again : 

"In  all  criminal  prosecution,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense." 

And  still  again: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 


States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,'* 

Here  we  have  a  solemn  constitu- 
tional guaranty,  to  all  men,  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property  rights,  free 
from  all  interference  except  by  lawful 
proceedings,  in  a  court  of  justice,  after 
due  notice  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  In  addition  to  this,  one  charged 
with  crime  is  entitled,  by  the  same 
fundamental  law,  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face,  and 
to  be  defended  by  counsel.  And  to 
make  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple the  several  States  of  the  Union 
are  forbidden  to  deprive  any  person 
of  these  constitutional  immunities  and 
guaranties. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  carried 
into  the  State  constitutions.  As  an 
example  the  constitution  of  California 
provides : 

"In  criminal  prosecutions,  in  any 
court  whatever,  the  party  accused  shall 
have  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial;  to  have  the  process  of  the  court 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
in  his  behalf,  and  to  appear  and  de- 
fend, in  person  and  with  counsel.  No 
person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense;  nor  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  crimial  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself;  nor  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law." 

Again : 

"Every  citizen  may  freely  speak, 
write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on 
all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right;  and  no  law  shall 
be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  press." 

One  of  the  leading  law  writers  says, 
in  discussing  the  right  of  ah  officer 
to  arrest,  that  there  are  two  cases  in 
which  an  arrest  may  be  made  by  him 
without  a  warrant  previously  issued: 

1 .  Where  he  detects  one  in  the  very 
act  of  committing  a  felony,  that  is 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  states  prison. 

2.  Where   he   knows   ar^elonvrhas 
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been  committed  and  has  probable 
grounds  for  believing  the  person 
arrested  to  have  committed  the  crime. 

But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  officer,  not  to  take  the  offender 
to  prison,  but  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate  where  a  charge  may  be  reg- 
ularly made  against  him,  under  oath, 
as  the  constitution  requires,  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  giving  bail  and 
thus  securing  his  release  from  cus- 
tody. Express  statutory  provisions, 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  officer  to 
take  his  prisoner  before  a  magistrate, 
without  delay,  will  be  found  in  most 
if  not  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
As  a  sample  of  these  the  Penal  Code 
of  California  provides; 

"When  arrest  is  made  without  a 
warrant,  by  a  peace  officer  or  private 
person,  the  person  arrested  must, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  be  taken 
before  the  nearest  or  most  accessible 
magistrate  in  the  county  in  which  the 
arrest  is  made,  and  an  information, 
stating  the  charge  against  the  person, 
must  be  laid  before  such  magistrate." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  require- 
ment is  imperative. 

Thus  we  have  solemnly  assured  to 
us  by  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  the 
State,  liberty  of  person,  possession  and 
ownership  of  property,  and  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  means  of  protecting 
those  rights.  Such  provisions  arc 
made  to  protect  the  people  from  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  arrest  and  impris- 
onment. The  officer  that  knowingly 
violates  them  is  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try. He  is  not  only  violating  the 
right  of  the  man  he  arrests,  to  his  lib- 
erty, but  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  act,  violates  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  violation  of  his  official  oath. 

These  beneficent  and  just  laws, 
observed  and  enforced,  make  ours  a 
country  of  liberty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  same  laws  disregarded 
and  violated  by  the  public  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  respect  and  enforce 
them,  may,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
inevitably  make  our  nation  a  despot- 
ism. Despotism  breeds  anarchy  and 
fosters  crime.     Anarchy  is  the  natural 


protest  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressors  and  the  laws  that  permit 
such  abuses.  We  complain  that  other 
countries  are  driving  out  their  anar- 
chists and  criminals  and  that  they  are 
taking  refuge  in  our  country.  Are  we 
providing  them  a  refuge  where  anar- 
chy is  unnecessary  and  out  of  place, 
or  are  we  treating  them  as  their 
native  countries  have  done  by  oppress- 
ing them  here  as  there  and  depriving 
them,  by  force  and  intimidation,  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  our  laws, 
thus  perpetuating  their  natural  spirit 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  born  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  and  turning  that 
hatred  upon  our  own  officials  and  the 
nation  ? 

Brute  force  never  engenders  love  of 
man  or  of  country.  Anarchists  and  all 
perpetrators  of  brutal  crimes  and 
bloodthirsty  and  unnatural  acts  of 
cruelty,  are  the  products  of  inhuman 
laws  and  tyrannical  governments.  The 
savage  tendency  to  attack  and  slay 
those  in  power  would  probably  never 
have  originated  in  this  country  if  the 
humane  laws  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment and  protection  of  the  people  had 
been  respected  and  observed  by  the 
officials  entrusted  with  their  adminis- 
tration. As  it  is,  the  brutality  and  dis- 
regard of  human  liberty,  and  the  most 
sacred  personal  rights  of  the  people, 
by  public  officials,  are  adding  our  full 
share  to  the  army  of  violent  criminals. 
Unlawful  arrests,  imprisonment  with- 
out the  show  or  pretense  of  legal 
authority,  secret  detention,  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  suspected,  or  accused,  to 
communicate  with  friends,  or  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  the  most  cruel  men- 
tal, if  not  physical  torture,  to  enforce 
confessions  by  unfortunate  and  friend- 
less suspects,  by  the  police  and  other 
alleged  peace  officers,  have  become  so 
common  that  such  officers  look  upon 
these  brutal  and  unwarranted  practices 
as  within  their  legitimate  powers  and 
duties.  No  such  outrages  are  perpe- 
trated except  upon  the  friendless  and 
defenseless  whose  very  helplessness 
should  call  for  protection  in  their 
legal  rights  by  so-called  guardians  of 
the  law  and  the  people.     No  greater 
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crime  than  this  could  be  perpetrated 
by  an  American  citizen  short  of  trea- 
son or  murder.  And  yet  an  offense 
so  serious  and  so  often  perpretrated 
is  not  even  made  a  criminal  offense. 
The  victim  of  such  wrongs  has  a  civil 
remedy  by  action  for  damages  for 
malicious  prosecution  or  false  impris- 
onment. But,  generally,  he  has  neither 
money  nor  friends  and  is  therefore 
unable  to  prosecute  the  action;  and, 
usually,  the  perpetrator  of  the  out- 
rage is  an  irresponsible  policeman 
against  whom  a  judgment  for  damages 
would  be  worthless. 

These  official  violators  of  the  consti- 
tution of  their  country,  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  their  fellowmen,  be- 
come indifferent  to  human  sorrow  and 
suffering.  They  have  no  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. No  one  has  sufficient  in- 
terest in  protecting  their  victims  from 
their  inhuman  brutality,  or  to  molest 
the  offender  or  make  him  afraid.  He 
justifies  his  violations  of  law  and  jus- 
tice by  the  claim  that  only  by  such 
means  can  he  apprehend  and  bring  to 
justice  offenders  against  the  law.  He 
seems  to  be  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  himself  one  of  the  worst 
of  offenders,  that  he  is  bringing  the 
laws  of  his  country  into  just  reproach, 
arousing,  thereby,  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  the  passion  for  revenge  against 
a  country  that  allows  man's  rights  and 
liberties  to  be  thus  ruthlessly  violated, 
and  against  its  rulers  that  wink  at 
and  condone  the  offense. 

Men  subjected  to  such  treatment, 
especially  in  a  country  of  boasted  lib- 
erty and  freedom  from  unlawful  or 
unjust  arrest  or  detention,  are  made 
violent  criminals  if  they  were  not  so 
before.  The  police  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  criminals  in  this  country, 
and  the  crimes  they  commit.  If  a  man 
be  once  convicted,  justly  or  unjustly, 
he  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  police 
officer,  forever  after  a  criminal.  Once 
a  criminal,  he  is  always  a  criminal  in 
their  estimation.  The  moment  he 
emerges  from  the  penitentiary,  he  is 
put  under  police  surveillance.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood he  is  suspected,  if  for  no  other 


reason,  because  he  is  an  ex-convict. 
He  is  a  suspect  always.  The  "  sweat- 
box"  is  always  open  for  him  and  the 
terrors  of  the  "  third  degree."  In  open 
violation  of  the  constitution,  he,  and 
others  equally  friendless,  and  ignorant 
of  their  rights,  are  made  to  testify 
against  themselves,  and  often  to  con- 
fess to  the  commission  of  crimes  of 
which  they  are  not  guilty.  Hundreds 
of  men  are  sentenced  to  state  prisons 
on  the  testimony  of  confessions  made 
to  policemen;  confessions  extorted  by 
artifice,  deception  and  putting  in  fear. 
By  such  unlawful  means  are  men 
branded  as  "  convicts  "  and  made  sus- 
pects for  life.  There  is  no  one  inter- 
ested enough  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  confession  was  not  voluntary  and 
therefore  inadmissible  to  convict  him. 
Judges  of  criminal  courts  often  seem  to 
have  become  indifferent  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates that  policemen  and  prosecuting 
officers  produce  as  criminals,  before 
conviction,  and  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come participants  in  these  infringe- 
ments upon  the  constitution  that  they 
are  sworn  to  support. 

These  violations  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  not  confined  to  criminals 
or  suspects.  The  police  officers  do 
not  hesitate  to  imprison,  without  legal 
process,  or  lawful  authority  of  any 
kind,  men  and  women  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  knowledge  of  some  one 
else's  guilt.  A  case  in  point  is  found 
in  a  western  city.  A  woman  was  found 
in  her  home  dangerously  wounded.  It 
was  suspected  that  some  one  had  crept 
through  a  window  and  inflicted  the 
wound.  It  was  supposed,  by  the  detec- 
tives working  on  the  case,  that  a  neigh- 
bor woman  could  throw  some  light  on 
the  case.  With  the  usual  disregard  of 
her  rights,  the  woman  was  thrown  into 
jail  and  efforts  made  to  coerce  her  to 
tell  what  she  knew.  The  attitude  of 
the  detectives  towards  the  woman  is 
thus  naively  told  by  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city : 

"  Pat  Murray,  who  heads  the  five 
detectives  at  work  upon  the  case,  said 
today  that  he  intends  to  hold  Mrs. 
Laura    A.    Sims,    a    neighbor    of    the 
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Staehles,  in  the  city  jail  for  an  in- 
definite period,  because  he  believes 
that  she  can  throw  light  upon  the  at- 
tempted murder.  She  was  taken  into 
custody  yesterday." 

Another  paper  has  it  this  way : 

"  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Sims,  a  neighbor  of 
the  Staehles,  who  was  arrested  Tues- 
day and  locked  up  in  the  city  jail  on 
a  charge  of  suspicion,  was  questioned 
closely  by  the  detectives  yesterday. 
After  being  questioned  more  than  an 
hour,  she  was  again  locked  up  in  her 
cell  in  the  matron's  department,  and 
the  detectives  say  they  learned  nothing 
from  her  that  would  throw  any  light 
on  the  case.  Although  Mrs.  Sims  is  in 
jail,  it  is  believed  she  is  being  held  only 
as  the  important  witness  in  the  case." 

This  summary  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted method  of  depriving  a  woman 
of  her  liberty  excites  no  comment,  and, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  she  will  lan- 
guish in  jail  for  an  "  indefinite  period," 
which  means  until  Pat  Murray,  a  police 
detective,  orders  her  release;  which, 
according  to  police  methods,  will  not 
be  until  Pat  and  his  assistant  detectives 
have  forced  from  her  a  story  to  suit 
their  purposes,  more  likely  to  be  false 
than  not,  and  given  to  procure  her 
release  from  imprisonment.  This  is 
only  a  mild  case  of  frequent  outrages 
of  the  kind.  This  one,  out  of  many, 
happened  to  occur  in  a  city  abounding 
with  benevolent  and  reformatory  or- 
ganizations, leagues  of  justice,  and 
others,  one  of  whose  purposes  is,  or 
should  be,  to  protect  the  poor  and  help- 
less from  such  acts  of  tyranny.  Such 
unlawful  imprisonments  havC)^  in  fact, 
become  so  common  as  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  and  within 
the  duties  of  police  officers. 

As  has  been  said,  such  outrages  are 
perpetrated  only  on  the  poor,  ignorant 
and  helpless,  or  upon  persons  belong- 
ing to  classes  of  citizens,  or  other  per- 
sons, who  are  under  the  ban  of  public 
suspicion  or  disfavor.  A  policeman 
presumes  upon  the  disfavor  in  which 
such  people  are  held,  as  putting  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  de- 
priving them  of  the  guaranties  of  the 
constitution.     If  one   has   gotten   the 


name  of  an  anarchist,  he  is  treated  as 
an  outlaw  and  without  the  right  to 
freedom  of  person.  He  is  arres- 
ted, without  warrant,  unceremoniously 
thrown  into  jail,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  bail  and  be  released  as 
the  law  provides,  and  kept  there  until 
the  police  see  fit  to  let  him  out.  The 
officer  that  imprisons  him  seems  to  be 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that,  in 
principle,  the  very  act  of  imprisoning 
a  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
makes  the  policeman  as  much  of  an 
anarchist  as  the  man  he  imprisons.  He 
is  defying  the  very  law  that  is  the 
foundation  of  human  liberty.  And  the 
great  misfortune  is  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  American  people  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  enormity  of  his  offense 
as  the  policeman ;  and  those  who  know 
the  law  is  violated  by  such  acts  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  it  if  only  they 
and  theirs  escape  imprisonment.  They 
seem  to  care  nothing  for  another's 
wrongs  or  the  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  happens 
to  be  passing  by  and  some  one  is  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  anarchistic  ten- 
dencies, he  is  clapped  into  prison, 
without  the  ceremony  of  making 
charges  against  him,  or  the  issuance 
of  a  warrant,  as  the  law  requires,  and 
kept  there  until  the  President  gets 
safely  away.  It  is  a  heavy  penalty  for 
a  free  country  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  President.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
preserve  his  safety  by  remaining  at  the 
Capitol,  where  he  may  be  surrounded 
by  secret  service  men  and  the  military. 
This  is  a  condition,  however,  that  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  show  of 
royalty  and  parade  of  force  are  calcu- 
lated to,  and  no  doubt  do,  excite  the 
wrath  of  the  anarchist  and  other  dis- 
contents, and  invite  the  very  acts  of 
violence  that  they  are  intended  to 
avert. 

Such  unwarranted  arrests  as  we 
have  been  considering  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  people  known  as  or  sus- 
pected of  being  anarchists.  The  so- 
cialists are  often  made  the  victims  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  police.    They  con- 
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found  them  with  the  anarchists,  and 
seem  to  recognize  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  anarchist  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  all  law  or 
governmental  restraint,  while  the  so- 
cialist, as  Webster  defines  socialism, 
stands  for  "  a  theory  of  society  that 
advocates  a  more  precise,  orderly  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  social 
relations  of  mankind  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed."  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  police 
force  should  persistently  pursue  the 
socialists,  as  a  class,  as  law  breakers  or 
dangerous  to  the  nation.  But  this  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  become  their  fixed 
policy  and  they  carry  it  out  in  defiance 
of  all  law  or  justice. 

Just  now,  while  the  world  is  full  of 
indignation  at  the  execution  of  Prof. 
Ferrer  by  the  Spanish  government,  for 
so-called  revolutionary  tendencies,  our 
own  government  has,  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  arrested  one  L.  Gutierrez  de 
Lara,  a  Mexican  citizen,  denounced  as 
a  Liberal,  and  thrown  him  into  prison. 
The  arrest  is  said  to  have  been  made 
on  the  mere  request  to  the  powers  at 
Washington  for  permission  to  arrest 
de  Lara  with  the  object  of  deporting 
him  to  Mexico.  The  unfortunate  man, 
and  his  wife  and  friends,  maintain  that 
he  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  an- 
archist but  that  he  is  a  socialist  and  a 
lover  of  liberty,  and  that  his  only  of- 
fense is  resistance  to  the  despotic 
cruelty  of  his  own  government,  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  the  desire  for 
more  liberal  laws  for  the  government 
of  his  people  and  more  humane  rulers 
to  administer  the  laws.  This  should 
not  be  looked  upon  by  an  American 
citizen  as  an  offense  worthy  of  im- 
prisonment. The  evident  intention  of 
those  who  procured  his  arrest  is  to 
deliver  this  man  over  to  the  Mexican 
government.  The  prisoner,  and  his 
friends,  declare  that  this  means  his 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  that  gov- 
ernment. So  our  government  is  being 
used,  it  seems,  to  deliver  a  Mexican 
citizen  over  to  be  slaughtered,  as  Fer- 
rer was  slaughtered,  because  he  has 
been  striving  to  obtain  for  his  people 
the  liberty  and  justice  to  which  our 


own  people  are  entitled,  if  our  laws 
are  respected. 

Cases  such  as  we  have  mentioned 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many.  They 
serve  to  show  what  is  intended  to  be 
emphasized  here,  namely,  the  official 
disregard  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Republic  rests,  and  the  habitual 
and  persistent  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  against  unlawful 
search,  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Un- 
der such  rule,  the  boasted  liberty  of 
the  American  citizen,  if  he  happens  to 
be  without  money  and  without  friends, 
is  a  delusion.  Our  prisons  are  kept 
full  of  men  and  women,  held  in  open 
violation  of  the  plainest  provisions  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  states.  The  worst  of  it  all 
is  that  the  people  look  on  at  this  des- 
potic disregard  of  all  law  and  justice, 
with  apparent  unconcern. 

Now  what  is  the  excuse  for  all  this? 
Nothing  but  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime.  But  that  is  the  excuse  made  for 
all  acts  of  despotism  and  tyranny.  The 
greatest,  the  most  cruel  and  revolting 
crimes  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  law  and  under  the  pretense  of 
maintaining  it.  The  fearful  storjr  of 
the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  guillo- 
tine and  the  scaffold,  that  have  been 
made  the  cruel  instruments  of  un- 
checked violence  at  the  hands  of  public 
officials  in  the  past,  should  stand  as  a 
most  solemn  warning  against  unlawful 
arrests  and  imprisonment  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  home,  without  legal  war- 
rant or  authority,  that  are  being  per- 
petrated daily  in  this  free  country  of 
ours.  Such  wanton  acts  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  unless  checked, 
are  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  free 
Republic. 

As  for  the  excuse  that  these  offenses 
against  the  foundation  principles  of 
our  country  are  necessary  to  prevent 
or  punish  crime,  it  has  no  foundation 
in  truth.  The  law  furnishes  ample 
means  for  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  without  offending 
against  the  fundamental  law  of  liberty. 
But  if  it  does  not,  the  law  should  be 
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made  efficient.  That  it  is  not,  is  no 
reason  for  suffering  an  irresponsible 
policeman,  or  any  one  else,  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  arrest  and 
imprison,  at  his  will,  only  because 
crime  cannot  be  punished  by  lawful 
means. 

The  country  to-day  is  swarming  with 
detectives,  most  of  them  irresponsible, 
many  of  them  criminals  themselves. 
In  other  countries,  they  might  be  called 
secret  agents  of  the  government.  The 
number  of  these  alleged  emissaries  of 
the  law  are  increasing  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  persons,  the  homes,  the 
business  of  the  people  are  brought  un- 
der their  surveillance,  and  often  for 
unlawful  and  unscrupulous  purposes. 
They  have  become  a  serious  menace  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  One  brought 
under  their  suspicion,  justly  or  un- 
justly, has  in  great  measure  lost  his 
freedom.  He  is  a  suspect  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  ex-convict  is  always 
a  suspect  and  under  police  surveillance. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  detectives  and  police- 
men he  is,  for  all  time,  a  dangerous 
criminal.  His  opportunities  to  reform, 
under  such  conditions,  are  almost  if 
not  altogether  taken  from  him.  He 
sees  no  hope  for  the  future.  In  most 
cases  the  door  of  advancement,  by 
worthy  means,  is  closed  against  him. 
Such  sham  liberty  as  this  condition  al- 
lows him  is  little  if  any  better  than  a 
prison.  He  turns  naturally,  and  as  the 
officers  expect  and  encourage  him  to 
do,  to  a  life  of  crime  and  is  utterly  lost. 
The  prison  to  which  he  returns  is  not 
a  reformatory.  There  is  no  more  op- 
portunity for  him  to  reform  there  than 
there  was  on  the  outside  under  the  eye 
of  the  police. 

The  system  of  arrest,  imprisonment 
and  punishment  prevailing  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  making  more 
criminals  than  it  reforms  and  causing 
more  crimes  than  it  prevents;  worse 
still,  it  is  arousing  in  the  minds  of  our 
people  a  spirit  of  hatred  of  the  law,  of 
resentment  towards  the  constituted 
authorities,  a  sense  of  oppression, 
wrong  and  injustice  that  will  bring  dis- 
aster if  not  corrected.  We  are  sowing 
the  seed  of  evil  passions  and  will  reap 


the  whirlwind  of  hatred,  malice  and  re- 
venge, if  the  present  methods  are  not 
abandoned  and  the  just  and  humane 
law  of  liberty  and  justice,  contemplated 
by  our  constitution,  substituted  for 
them. 

The  fact  is  appreciated  that  punish- 
ment for  crime  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
reform  the  criminal.  Peace  officers,  so- 
called,  act  upon  this  understanding. 
Therefore  their  whole  energy  is  di- 
rected to  the  detection  of  the  crime  and 
the  punishment  of  its  perpetrator.  The 
reformation  of  the  criminal  must  rest 
in  other  hands.  The  church,  the  re- 
formatory institutions,  and  above  all, 
just  and  humane  individuals,  must  save 
the  transgressor  of  the  law,  if  he  is 
saved  at  all.  His  moral  regeneration 
is  the  only  true  means  of  reformation. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  law  officers, 
with  their  cruel,  unjust  and  unlawful 
methods,  are  certainly  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  humanitarian  who  is  striv- 
ing to  save  and  regenerate  and  not 
alone  to  punish. 

The  evils  here  pointed  out  should 
not  be  left  to  be  suppressed  by  force. 
That  they  must  be  suppressed,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people  maintained  if  this 
Republic  is  to  live  as  a  country  of  free- 
dom, must  be  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
people.  The  governing  bodies  of  the 
municipalities,  especially  those  having 
control  of  the  police  and  detectives  of 
the  country,  should  see  to  it  that  all 
officers  making  unlawful  arrests,  ar- 
rests without  warrant  or  other  lawful 
authority,  are  severely  punished.  Ev- 
ery policeman  or  other  peace  officer 
who  persists  in  such  violations  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  country  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  service. 
The  force  of  detectives  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  the  criminal 
and  disreputable  of  them  deprived  of 
all  power  or  authority.  It  should  be 
made  the  principle  of  government  in 
every  municipality  that  the  constitu- 
tion be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  arrest, 
imprisonment  and  punishment  of  all 
offenders  against  the  law.  Unless  the 
arbitrary  and  illegal  practices  prevail- 
ing in  the  administration  of  the  penal 
laws    are    sternly   punished    and    pre- 
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vented,  this  country  cannot  escape  the 
charge  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  insincerity  of  its 


claim  to  be  a  free  Republic,  evidenced 
alone  by  its  written  laws  that  it  habit- 
ually disregards  and  violates. 


THE  NEGRO  AS  A  POET 

By  maxwell  NICY  HAYSON 


WITH  the  exception  of  Pifchkin, 
because  of  the  signal  breadth 
and  richness  of  his  work,  this 
article  will  treat  only  of  the  Negro 
poets  of  America  and  only  such  of 
them  as  have  shown  genuine  poetic 
thought,  substance  and  instinctive  re- 
gard for  art-form. 

As  a  class,  the  Negro  poets  thus  far 
have  had  no  time  and  but  little  inclina- 
tion for  cosmic  dreams.  Their  troubles 
and  psychic  perplexities  are  occasioned 
by  conditions  too  sordid  and  immediate 
•to  admit  of  them  sounding  the  im- 
personal note.  They  cannot  ease  the 
perturbations  of  their  souls,  daily 
harassed  by  petty  insult  and  proscrip- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  attaining  to  the 
poise  and  serenity  of  the  Caucasian 
mind.  They,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, will  leave  it  to  others  to  sing 
of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature;  to 
cheer  the  intellectually  despondent 
through  the  thickets  of  religious  and 
philosophical  doubt  and  those  of  meta- 
physical subtleties.  They  are  too  hard 
pressed  in  a  sheer  struggle  for  exis- 
tence for  such  fine  though  noble  and 
disinterested  speculations.  But  when, 
it  comes  to  the  recounting  of  the  sor- 
rows and  the  thwarted  aspirations  of 
his  down-trodden  race,  the  Negro  is  at 
home  with  a  theme  which  he  knows  all 
too  well  and  which  he  handles  with  a 
homely  but  lyric  vigor  and  sweetness. 
He  can  boast  of  but  very  few  singers, 
and  they,  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  deficient  in  the  qualities  of 
rhetoric  and  artistic  unity,  due  for  the 
most  part  to  untoward  conditions  and 
the  lack  of  that  intrinsic  leisure  which 
even  the  sorest  pressed  of  his  fairer 
brothers  enjoy  in  the  main. 

The  first  pipings  of  the  Muse  to  be 


heard  from  the  black  folks  on  American 
soil  were  through  Philis  Wheatley,  a 
full-blooded  Negress.  She  was  born  of 
Kaffir  parents  in  Africa  during  the 
middle  half  of  the  18th  century,  about 
1753.  Lacking  previous  education  of 
any  sort,  in  sixteen  months  after  her 
arrival  in  America,  she  mastered  th« 
English  language  to  the  extent  that 
she  was  able  to  read  the  standard 
authors  and  the  Bible.  She  was  a  girl 
gifted  with  no  mean  order  of  poetic 
ability,  which  a  brief  life  of  painful 
care  and  toil  has  permitted  her  to 
bequeath  in  verse  to  posterity.  These 
verses,  thirty-nine  in  number,  were 
dedicated  to  the  right  Hon.  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  and  included  epistles  to 
other  good  and  mighty  folk  of  those 
times  who  seemed  to  have  befriended 
her  in  no  small  measure.  In  the  poem, 
"  On  Being  Brought  from  Africa," 
there  is  a  certain  poignant  charm  of 
pathos,  in  which,  as  the  Dutch  slave 
vessel  slowly  leaves  the  balmy  shadows 
of  Ethiopia  behind,  she  bids  farewell 
to  her  sad  and  wondering  people.  Her 
poetry,  graced  with  many  allusions  to 
classical  mythology,  attests  her  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  and  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  realms  of  Greek  ima- 
gery. In  other  poems,  she  exhibits  a 
soft  and  deliciously  reminiscent  mood, 
infused  with  the  mellow  wine  of 
memory,  as  in  her  "  Farewell  to  Amer- 
ica," written  on  the  eve  of  her  going  to 
England  for  her  health. 

She  was  married  at  an  early  age  to 
a  reckless  and  improvident  man,  who 
severely  mistreated  her,  and  so  with 
this  and  exposure,  brought  on  by  sheer 
poverty  and  neglect,  she  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  consumption,  which  reacting 
on  her  hurt  and  sensitive  soul  hastened 
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her  to  the  grave.  Thus  passed  away 
in  her  middle  twenties  a  young  woman 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
love,  who  under  favoring  conditions 
might  have  conceived  works  destined 
for  immortality.  Yet  she  lives  and  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  as  a 
pure  and  noble  young  woman,  and  the 
first  known  poet  of  her  race. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
Russian  poetry  is  anything  more  than 
a  word  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  English- 
reading  public,  and  the  names  of 
Kalidasa  or  Firdusi  would  convey  to 
the  average  mind  a  far  more  definite 
impression  than  the  name  of  Maikof, 
Polonsky  or  Nekrassof,  for  every  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  books  has 
met  with  at  least  the  names  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Persian  poets,  while  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  habitual  readers,  or  even 
students  of  literature,  ever  came  across 
those  of  the  Russians.  Yet  one  name 
there  is  which  has  pierced  through  the 
barrier  raised  by  race  difference  and  an 
exceedingly  difficult  language,  and  is 
at  least  as  familiar  to  English  and 
American  ears  as  those  of  the  two 
Orientals;  the  name  of  Pushkin,  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
was  celebrated  in  1899  all  over  Russia. 

If  ever  there  was  a  representative 
national  writer  who  absorbed  all  the 
vital  sap  of  his  native  soil  and  intro- 
duced all  the  elements  of  which  his 
nation  was  composed,  and  reflected 
every  side  and  aspect  of  that  nation's 
life,  that  writer  was  Pushkin.  He  even 
enacted  in  his  own  person,  in  the  brief 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  life,  the 
process  of  evolution  through  which  his 
country  passed  within  the  century  just 
closed.  He  was  born  the  Russia  of  the 
18th  Century ;  he  died  the  Russia  of  the 
19th,  or  that  of  to-day.  There  are 
many  currents  in  Russian  thought;  the 
philosophical,  the  cosmopolitan,  the 
patriotic,  the  conservative  and  the  op- 
position. To  gain  knowledge  of  all, 
and  from  them  to  form  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  country's  spiritual  and 
material  life,  would  necessitate  the 
reading  of  several  writers,  each  of 
whom  represents  some  particular  phase 


of  the  whole.  But  I  believe,  from  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  read  in  trans- 
lation, if  ever  the  complete  works  of 
Pushkin  are  presented  in  a  worthy 
translation,  a  thorough  study  of  them 
will  bring  before  the  reader  Russia  "  in 
her  habit,  as  she  lives " — with  her 
greatness  and  her  faults,  her  lovable- 
ness  and  her  foibles,  her  passionate 
patriotism  and  her  pregnant  possibili- 
ties, and  all-embracing  humanity.  Yes, 
Pushkin  is  Russia,  all  Russia,  the  na- 
tional poet  in  the  widest  sense,  as  was  * 
strikingly  shown  during  his  centennial 
when  each  of  the  numerous  political 
and  intellectual  factions,  from  the  high- 
est official  circles  to  the  "  reddest " 
radical  cliques,  claimed  him  for  its  own 
and  could  support  its  claim  from  pas- 
sages in  his  works  and  in  his  life. 

And  since  his  life  and  works  are  so 
intimately  woven,  one  with  the  other, 
let  us  somewhat  pass  in  review  the 
main  outlines.  His  spectacular  and 
checkered  career  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  uneventful,  the  almost  colorless 
life,  of  poor  Philis  Wheatley.  He  was 
born  in  Moscow,  June  7,  1799.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of 
Boyars.  A  strange  ancestor  was  his 
maternal  great-grandfather,  a  favorite 
Negro  ennobled  by  Peter  the  Great, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  coarse  hair 
and  African  features.  In  1811,  he 
matriculated  at  the  exclusive  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoelelo,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  there  joined  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  During  this  period  he 
mingled  in  the  gay  life  and  society  of 
St.  Petersburg  with  such  reckless 
abandon  that  his  friends  thought  he 
would  never  be  more  than  an  inconse- 
quential seeker  after  fleeting  pleasures. 
But  such  was  not  to  be  the  case. 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  "The 
Ode  to  Liberty,"  which  being  circu- 
lated through  the  city  caused  his  ban- 
ishment. Indeed  a  great  fortune  for 
his  muse.  While  in  Caucasus  and 
Siberia,  he  wrote  "  Boris  Godunoff,"  a 
fine  tragedy,  and  "The  Gypsies,"  a 
romantic  tale  of  love  and  vengeance, 
in  which  he  has  portrayed  with  oriental 
fervor  the  life  of  these  nomads.  In 
1819,  he  visited  Caucasus,  going:  in  the 
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company  of  Prince  Paskewitch,  and 
here  were  written  his  famous  lyrics 
suggested  by  the  scenery.  Especially 
fine  are  those  on  the  Don  and  Caucasus. 
At  this  time  was  also  written  his 
masterpiece,  "  Eugene  Onyegin,"  in  a 
style  which  characterized  the  lighter 
sketches  of  Byron,  whom  he  excells 
as  an  artist,  and  of  the  Italians.  Len- 
ski,  Onyegin,  Tatiain,  and  Olga,  char- 
acters of  the  piece,  are  drawn  with 
much  truth  and  vigor.  The  piece  is 
marked  for  its  variety  of  style,  its 
satire,  pathos  and  humor.  It  is  faith- 
ful to  nature  in  its  description  of 
scenery  and  the  character  sketches  are 
excellent.  On  quitting  Odessa  in  1824, 
he  wrote  an  "Ode  to  the  Sea"  and 
"  Poltava,"  a  spirited  narrative  poem, 
in  which  the  exiles  of  Charles  XII. 
against  Peter  and  the  treachery  of  the 
hetman  MaZeppa  are  described.  The 
best  part  of  the  poem  is  the  description 
of  the  battle. 

But  Pushkin,  like  many  another  lyri- 
cal genius,  was  impetuous,  quick  tem- 
pered, liked  his  wine  in  those  places 
and  amid  associations  where  Mephis- 
topheles  himself  seems  to  preside  incar- 
nate. We  shall  see  to  what  end  such 
a  conduct  of  life  brought  him.  There 
was  a  certain  Baron  George  Heckeren 
d'Aanthis,  who  had  married  his  wife's 
sister  Natalia.  He  was  a  vain  and 
frivolous  man,  who  made  only  the  most 
contemptuous  appeal  to  our  poet. 
While  in  a  tavern  one  night,  their  ani- 
mosities came  to  a  head ;  Pushkin,  with 
his  intensely  jealous  nature  fired  with 
wine,  accused  the  nobleman  of  doubtful 
domestic  integrity;  the  Dutch  Baron 
vehemently  resented  the  charge ;  words 
led  to  the  unsheathing  of  swords;  a 
switch  of  steel  next  ensued  in  which 
Pushkin  was  mortally  worsted.  He 
lingered  two  days  and  died  February 
10,  1837.  Thus  came  to  an  inglorious 
end,  at  the  age  of  38  years,  the  life 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  Russia.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  in 
his  memory  and  fetes  are  held  to  this 
day  to  commemorate  his  life  and  works. 

The  Negro  is  an  unconscious  user  of 
figurative  language.     The  one  of  the 


ancient  regime,  rapidly  being  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  is  wont  to  clothe  his  re- 
ligious experience  in  terse  and  telling 
metaphor.  He  half  seriously  resents 
the  mild  infringement  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  right,  with  crude  but 
pungent  irony.  The  young  Negroes  of 
the  new  order  relate  the  episodes  of  the 
ball,  of  the  latest  flirtation  and  of  va- 
rious conquests  with  piquant  and  con- 
tagious simile. 

By  virtue  of  a  native  bonhommie, 
which  is  tenacious,  he  is  enabled  to 
bear  his  low  melancholy  lot  in  the 
southland  with  a  stoical  cheerfulness, 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a 
dumb  and  brutish  insensibility  to  his 
plight.  Unlike  the  Slav,  it  does  not 
resign  him  to  morbid  brooding  which 
ultimately  goads  him  on  to  fanaticism 
and  anarchy.  Unlike  the  Celt  and 
Latin  peasantry,  the  humble  Negroes 
do  not  carry  in  their  faces  the  weight 
of  a  hundred  centuries,  and  their  crude, 
sometimes  coarse,  but  generally  moral 
and  healthy  joy  of  living,  is  the  admira- 
tion of  the  broad  and  sympathetic 
sociologist.  Yet  he  has  his  dark  as 
well  as  his  sunny  moments,  and  so  far, 
it  has  been  given  to  only  two  men,  and 
those  of  his  race,  to  interpret  his  inner 
joys  and  griefs,  with  a  fidelity  and  an 
inimitable  charm  of  manner  which  no 
white  man,  however  deft  and  cunning 
in  the  manipulation  of  dialect,  has  been 
able  to  attain.  I  refer  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster Davis  and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Mr.  Davis  has  written  almost  wholly 
in  dialect.  "Away  down  Souf,"  the 
title  piece  of  a  book  of  lyrics,  is  con- 
sidered his  most  noteworthy  produc- 
tion. It  portrays  the  longing  of  a 
Negro,  many  years  absent  in  the  North 
from  his  home,  for  the  sunny  fields 
and  homely  though  tender  associations 
of  the  cabin.  He  shows  for  the  most 
part  the  humors  and  delightfully  naive 
conceits  of  his  people.  Nearly  all  of 
his  pieces  are  pitched  in  a  jocund  major 
key.  Some  of  the  verses  are  militant, 
and  though  laughable,  by  virtue  of  a 
catching  tour  de  force  are  earnest  and 
obviously  reasonable  in  their  tone  of 
resentment.    Although  true  to  life  and 
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spontaneous,  he  has  not  that  grasp  and 
artistic  finish  which  characterize  the 
works  of  Dunbar. 

What  Burns  was  to  Scotch  peasan- 
try, Dunbar  was  to  the  cotton  hands 
of  the  South.  He  knew  his  people  to 
the  last  hidden  recess  of  their  souls, 
their  appetites,  their  hates  and  loves, 
He  had  an  ironical  but  sympathetic 
perception  of  their  limitations  and  a 
tenderness  for  them  all  his  own.  He 
wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  best  poetic  achievements  are  "  Lyr- 
ics of  Lowly  Life,"  "  Lyrics  of  Song 
and  Laughter,"  and  "  Lyrics  of  Cabin 
and  of  Field."  He  came  always  to  his 
task,  be  it  joyous  or  sad,  with  the 
seriousness  and  finish  of  a  true  literary 
artist.  Thus  far  he  is  sui  generis  in 
his  sure  and  feeling  command  of  all 
the  hidden  resources,  the  unexpected 
charm  of  dialect,  through  which  he 
depicts  the  pathos,  the  humor,  the  zest 
with  which  the  Negro  enjoys  existence, 
despite  the  gross  clouds  which  often 
obscure  from  him  the  sun  and  beauty 
of  life.  Mr.  Dunbar,  though  he  had 
a  warmth  of  indignation  which  was 
inherent,  against  the  attitude  of  certain 
oppressive  institutions,  was  always 
conservative,  maintaining  a  control  and 
poise  which  are  the  marks  of  innate 
culture.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  him 
as  having  been  at  his  best  only  in 
dialect,  yet  some  of  his  very  finest 
verse  is  in  English.  In  the  English 
poem  entitled,  "The  Haunted  Oak," 
through  a  piece  of  profound  nature 
symbolism,  he  gives  forth  the  poignant 
and  pathetic  wailings  of  the  tree,  from 
whose  branches  is  suspended  one  of 
the  many  innocent  black  victims  of 
southern  mob-violence.  Take  this  one 
on  life,  worthy  to  rank  with  any  short 
poem  of  its  kind  in  the  language : 

"  A  crust  of  bread  and  a  corner  to  sleep  in, 

A  moment  to  laugh  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 

A  pint  of  joy,  to  a  peck  of  trouble. 

And  never  a  laugh  but  the  moans  come  double. 

And  that  is  life. 

"A    crust    and    a    comer    that    love    makes 

precious. 
With   the  smiles   to  warm  and  the  tears  to 

refresh  us. 
And  joys  seem  sweeter  when  cares  come  after. 
And  a  moan  is  the  finest  of  foils  for  laughter, 
And  that  is  life." 


Take  once  more  this  perfect  picture 
of  four  faultless  lines : 

"An  angel  robed  in  spotless  white, 
Bent   down   and   kissed   the   sleeping   night. 
Night   woke   to  blush,  the   sprite   was  gone. 
Men  saw  the  blush  and  called  it  dawn." 

Not  a  few  of  his  English  poems  on 
themes  of  love  have  a  Provencal  ardor 
and  exhale  a  delicate  perfume  of  senti- 
ment, reminding  one  in  their  exquisite 
limpidity  of  De  Musset  and  Lamartine. 

Versatility  was  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing traits.  He  was  as  happy 
in  his  delineation  of  cabin  and  field 
life,  as  in  the  morbid  and  often  tragic 
fate  of  rustic  negroes,  who  impelled 
by  a  thirst  for  novelty,  venture  forth 
from  out  their  monotonous  surround- 
ings, only  to  find  themselves  unequal 
to  the  complex  and  heartless  condi- 
tions of  the  large  cities  of  the  North 
whither  they  tend  as  towards  a  lode 
star.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  may 
say  that  no  one  can  read  his  works  as 
well  as  Dunbar  himself  could  read 
them.  When  read  by  him,  they  flashed 
forth  new  and  intenser  meaning.  En- 
dowed with  a  deep  voice  of  velvety 
sonority,  of  an  unusual  range  of  regis- 
ter and  carrying  power,  he  seemed  to 
have  had  an  instinctive  appreciation 
for  dynamics.  I  say  instinctive,  for 
he  had  not  had  the  slightest  training  in 
rhetoric.  Having  enjoyed  no  small  de- 
gree of  intimacy  with  him,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  refinement  and 
suavity  of  his  manner,  his  unrestrained 
but  dignified  good  fellowship.  His 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  emotional  arts  was  delightfully 
evidenced  in  his  observations  on  the 
diflferent  schools  of  music,  poetry  and 
painting,  on  Tschaikovsky,  Millet  and 
Swineburne.  Although  of  a  gypsy 
temperament,  yet  wherever  he  went  he 
diffused  in  his  home  an  atmosphere  of 
easy  culture  and  comfort.  Gifted  as 
he  was  with  the  true  lyric  ring  and 
being  still  young  at  his  death,  the 
world  awaited  yet  greater  things  from 
this  richly  inspired  son  of  Euterpe. 

Mr.  Du  Bois,  although  he  has  not 
been  endowed  with  the  sense  of  meas- 
ured numbers,  nevertheless,  despite  the 
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lack  of  such  formal  investiture,  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  in 
"  Souls  of  Black  Folk,"  the  possession 
of  poetic  ability  of  a  high  order.  This 
powerful  and  unique  human  document 
has  a  dignity  and  grace  of  diction,  a 
fire  and  an  overwhelming  pathos,  which 
recall  the  Book  of  Job  itself.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  an  exceptionally 
gifted  intellect  and  a  soul  attuned  to 
the  noblest  impulses  of  God's  world, 
reacting  on  an  environment  of  a  most 
depressing  potency.  That  Mr.  Du 
Bois  is  a  lover  of  all  that  is  best  and 
abiding  in  American  institutions  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  The  phrase  which 
Browning  applied  to  Dante  is  equally 
applicable  to  him,  that  "  He  loved  so 
because  he  hated  wickedness  that  hin- 
ders loving.*' 

Mr.  Du  Bois  is  preeminently  a  liter- 
ary artist  in  whatever  he  says.  He  is 
gifted  with  "  the  inevitable  phrase." 
He  is  always  a  master  of  the  moment. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  many  beautiful  and  matchless  pas- 
sages in  which  his  book  abounds. 
This,  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  "On  the  Wings  of  Atalanta": 

"  When  night  falls  on  the  city  of  a 
hundred  hills,  a  wind  gathers  itself 
from  the  seas,  and  comes  murmuring 
westward.  And  at  its  bidding,  the 
smoke  of  the  drowsy  factories  sweeps 
down  upon  the  mighty  city  and  covers 
it  like  a  pall,  while  yonder  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  stars  twinkle  above  Stone 
Hall.  And  they  say  that  yon  grey 
mist  is  the  tunic  of  Atalanta,  pausing 
over  her  golden  apples.  Fly,  my 
maiden,  fiy,  for  yonder  comes  Hippo- 
menes." 

These,  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  chapter,  "  Of  Alexander  Crum- 
mell": 

"  He  sat  one  morning  gazing  toward 
the  sea.  He  smiled  and  said,  *The  gate 
is  rusty  on  the  hinges.'  That  night  at 
star  rise,  a  wind  came  moaning  out  of 
the  west,  to  blow  the  gate  ajar,  and 
the  soul  I  loved  fled  like  a  flame  across 
the  seas,  and  in  its  seat  sat  death. 

"I  wonder  where  he  is  to-day?  I 
wonder  if  in  that  dim  world  beyond, 
as  he  came  gliding  in,  there  rose  on 


some  wan  throne  a  king,  a  dark  and 
pierced  Jew,  who  knows  the  writhings 
of  the  earthly  dammed,  saying,  as  he 
laid  those  heart-wrung  talents  down, 
'  Well  done ; '  while  round  about  the 
morning  stars  sat  singing." 

And  finally  the  grand  and  touching 
postlude  to  the  book: 

"  Hear  my  cry,  O  God  the  Reader ; 
vouchsafe  that  this  my  book  fall  not 
still-born  into  the  world  wilderness. 
Let  there  spring.  Gentle  One,  from 
out  its  leaves  vigor  of  thought  and 
thoughtful  deed  to  reap  the  harvest 
wonderful.  Let  the  ears  of  a  guilty 
people  tingle  with  truth  and  seventy 
millions  sigh  for  the  righteousness  that 
exalteth  nations,  in  this  dread  day 
when  human  brotherhood  is  a  mockery 
and  a  snare.  Thus  in  thy  good  time, 
may  infinite  reason  turn  the  tangle 
straight,  and  these  crooked  marks  on 
a  fragile  leaf  be  not  indeed  the  End." 

"  A  Litany  of  Atlanta,"  his  latest 
expression  in  this  vein  and  a  piece  of 
poignant  vindictiveness,  rings  with  the 
same  melodiously  sombre  note  which 
makes  musical  the  pages  of  "  Souls  of 
Black  Folk." 

Of  the  large  numbers  of  writers  of 
present-day  verse,  we  may  name  but 
few  whose  production  has  any  feature 
to  recommend  it  other  than  the  empty 
grace  of  clever  technique,  but  among 
those  few  is  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite,  who  is  writing  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  feeling  verse  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  first  publication,  "  Lyrics  of  Life 
and  Love  "  (  1904  ),  a  sweet  but  some- 
what light  touching  of  the  Muses  harp, 
however,  contained  sufficient  to  an- 
nounce his  artistic  platform.  In  the 
five  years  between  this  first  publication 
and  the  appearance  last  Autumn  of 
"  The  House  of  Falling  Leaves,"  there 
has  been  an  appreciable  increase  of 
technical  strength  and  depth  of  feeling. 

Allied  with  this  creative  gift  is  his 
rare  critical  sense  which  has  shown 
itself  in  a  host  of  articles  on  most  of 
the  noteworthy  American  prose  and 
verse  during  the  last  five  years.  These 
reviews  have  always  shown  the  result 
of  wide  reading,  close  thinking,  and  a 
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keen  perception  of  the  distinct  content 
and  trend  of  modern  literature,  as  it 
is  influenced  by  the  flash  and  play  of 
human  life. 

As  an  anthologist  of  English  poetry, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  catholic  but 
discriminating,  at  least  the  most  ex- 
haustive, having  already  to  his  credit: 
"The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse," 
"The  Georgian,"  and  "The  Restora- 
tion," now  in  press.  For  the  fine 
things  by  obscure  poets  of  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century  and  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  Mr.  Braithwaite  displays  a 
rare  enthusiasm,  and  no  one  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  he  in  the  finds  from 
these  diligent  excursions  through  the 
vales  around  the  Muse's  Mount.  His 
"  Victorian  Book  of  Verse,"  now  under 
compilation,  which  will  contain  not  a 
few  of  these  gems,  promises  to  be  a 
revelation  to  all  sincere  lovers  of  fine 
feeling  exquisitely  expressed. 

Born  in  Boston,  December  6,  1878, 
he  is  yet  a  young  man.  From  his 
father's  side  he  derives  a  mixed  strain 
of  African  and  English  blood,  and  from 
his  mother's  French  and  African,  with 
the  result  that  both  psychically  and 
physically  he  is  marked  in  person 
and  characteristics  quite  un-American. 
Slight  of  build,  yet  somewhat  above 
medium  height,  with  a  warm  olive 
complexion  and  a  wealth  of  black 
flowing  hair,  he  strikes  one  as  being 
decidedly  oriental.  There  is  a  certain 
dreamy  softness  in  his  voice  which  no 
stress  of  intellectual  appeal  to  him 
from  the  visitor  can  change,  and  a 
mental  picture  of  mosque  and  minaret 
presents  itself  to  the  mind's  eye  on 
seeing  and  listening  to  Mr.  Braith- 
waite. Of  his  charming  personal  quali- 
ties, the  most  salient  is  his  capacity  for 
friendship,  seldom  ever  solicited  on  his 
part,  and  having  as  he  has  many  close 
ties  among  contemporary  writers  of 
the  most  diverse  temperaments.  He  is 
furthermore  an  honored  member  of 
"  The  Authors'  Club  "  of  Boston,  and 
the  only  American  poet  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  "  The  Poets'  Club,"  of  London, 
England. 

Aside  from  his  own  work,  painting 
claims   his   greatest   interest   and    es- 


pecially the  school  of  "The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood "  with  Ros- 
setti  as  its  founder,  for  whom,  as  both 
poet  and  painter,  he  has  a  well-nigh 
religious  reverence. 

Although  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  had 
an  unusually  hard  struggle  for  liter- 
ary recognition  and  has  been  almost 
wholly  self-trained,  yet  his  outlook  on 
life  is  singularly  free  from  bitterness 
and  he  is  imbued  with  a  militant  fa- 
talism that  has  informed  all  his  work 
with  a  sweet  masculine  joyousness, 
in  strong  and  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
malade  siecle,  the  insistent  undersong  of 
the  most  distinguished  messages  of 
contemporary  art.  The  key-note  to  his 
poetry  is  struck  in  such  lines  as, 

"It  is  good  to  be  alive 
To  have  deep  dreams  to  greatly  strive 
Through  the  day's  work,  to  dance  and  sing 
Between   the   times   of   sorrowing." 

And  in : 
"  My  prayer-book  is  the  open  air 
Where  nature  prints  thy  laws  so  clear; 
My  altar  is   the  human  strife. 
Where  I  take  sacraments  of  life; 
M^  proof  of  immortality  speaks  loud  in  every 

blossoming  tree. 
Lord,  very  God,  now  lift  I  my  voice 
Thanking  Thee   for  that  which   I   rejoice  — 
Thy  gift  of  life,  be  it  short  or  long,  , 
And  with  it  the  great  gift  of  song." 

These  last  lines  are  from  the 
postlude  "To  the  House  of  Falling 
Leaves." 

Though  a  race  man  in  the  most 
significant  sense  of  the  word,  the  fine 
and  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius  has 
bidden  him  sing  of  the  "  eternal  veri- 
ties alone  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
a  message  distinctly  racial.  The  per- 
petuation of  Boston's  splendid  literary 
traditions  is  assured  with  such  as 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  who  in 
his  delightful  Cambridge  home,  blessed 
with  a  devoted  wife  and  two  happy 
and  growing  girls,  is  doing  "the 
king's  work  all  the  dim  day  long." 

I  look  upon  the  present  status  of  the 
Negro  with  no  very  serious  misgivings. 
It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  inevitable, 
the  invincible  and  not  always  patent 
forces  of  evolution  at  work,  because  of 
which,  we  must  admit,^the  Negro  is 
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being  sorely  tried.  This  is  a  critical 
period  in  his  history,  which  he  shall 
be  all  the  better  for  having  passed 
through.  Let  him  don  the  armor  of 
the  sterner  virtues.  Let  him  have  a 
strong  body,  a  pure  heart,  a  clear  in- 
tellect and  a  God-fearing  soul,  and  fear- 
lessly face  this  crucible  test,  as  of  gold 
by  fire,  knowing  that  the  God  of  Jacob 
is  for  him,  and  who  can  stay  his  arm? 
and  he  cannot  but  come  from  it  a  race 
of  heroic  mould. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  "  the 
future  of  poetry  is  immense,"  and  how 
peculiarly  true  is  this  of  Negro  poetry. 
There  is  an  untold  wealth  of  epic 
material  in  his  story.  His  dark  and 
bitter  experiences  during  slavery  and 
his  perplexities  and  besetments,  past, 
present  and  for  the  immediate  future  at 
least,  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
depth  and  volume  of  his  song.  His 
Caucasian  well-wishers  and  benefac- 
tors have  at  best  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  apparently  ineradicable  incon- 
sistencies and  paradoxes  that  vex  his 
soul    within    "  The    Veil,"    to    use    a 


powerfully  happy  and  expressive  term 
of  Mr.  Du  Bois. 

And  there  is  yet  to  come  from  the 
Gates  of  Birth  in  the  all  golden  future, 
one  who,  inspired  of  Calliope,  will  take 
up  the  Epic  Harp  and  with  rapturous 
hands,  instinct  with  the  accumulated 
art  and  culture  of  many  struggling 
generations,  will  smite  its  weightier 
strings  and  awake  to  resonant  majesty 
those  broad  and  fuller  harmonies,  not 
unlike  the  "  0  passi  graviora  dabit  deus 
his  quoque  finent*'*  of  the  sweet  Man- 
tuan ;  of  the  '7n  la  sua  volontade  i  nostra 
pace  "§  of  the  tremendously  solemn  and 
deeply  smitten  Florentine;  and  of  the 
"Fallen  on  evil  days,  on  evil  days  tho' 
fallen  and  evil  tongues,"  of  our  own 
grave  and  blessed  Milton.  The  world 
awaits  with  much  feeling  of  expect- 
ancy,— especially  does  the  American 
negro,  and  the  glorious  Republic  of 
Letters, — the  advent  of  this  swarthy 
bard,  who  after  making  time  melodious 
with  his  labor,  shall  join  that  elect 
company,  in  the  lucid  precinct  of  the 
loftiest  song. 


THE  LOSS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS: 

A  PARABLE 

By  BOLTON   HALL 


The  Iceberg  groaned.  "  I  strike  against  the  crag.s  and  I  break — the  ocean 
currents  twist  me  this  way  and  that — daily  I  grow  smaller.  I  feel  that  I  am  wasting 
away.     Even  my  own  streams  that  seam  my  sides  hasten  the  dissolution." 

And  the  Iceberg  did  melt  in  the  warm  sun  of  Love  ;  then  there  was  no  more  jar 
or  clash  ;  its  elements  quietly  ran  where  the  currents  drew  ;  it  flowed  with  the  sea 
without  resisting  ;  it  lapped  upon  the  shore  or  ascended  to  the  clouds. 

It  was  content ;    it  had  become  One  with  the  Immeasurable  Sea. 


*"  We  have  borne  heavier  ills,  the  god  shall  also  make  an  end  to  theae.*' 
{"In  His  will  is  our  peace."    (Dante's  Dtvitu  Comtdy.) 


(Virgil's  /Efuid,) 
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THE  UNFOLDING  UNITY  OF  CHURCH 
AND   STATE 

By   GERHARDT  C.  MARS,   Ph.D. 


RELIGION  has  been  and  still  is, 
the  most  powerful  and  beneficent 
influence  in  the  life  and  develop- 
-ment  of  the  individual  and  of  society, — 
powerful  because  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  inmost  nature  of  man  and  concerns 
his  deepest  interests,  and  beneficent 
because  those  interests  always  concern 
an  ideal,  in  one  form  or  another,  that 
lifts  him  above  the  actual. 

The  history  of  civilization  plainly 
shows  that  when  religion  is  driven  out 
at  the  door,  it  invariably  comes  back 
through  the  window.  The  old  pan- 
theon of  gods  fades  away  only  to  give 
place  to  a  new,  which  better  expresses 
the  religious  advance  in  the  communal 
consciousness.  This  advance  depends 
upon  a  series  of  confluent  tendencies 
arising  out  of  great  military,  political, 
social,  racial  or  cultural  changes  which 
may  have  been  slowly  going  on  for 
centuries,  and  which  at  once  serve  to 
disintegrate  the  old  and  integrate  the 
new  order  of  ideas.  But  all  the  time, 
although  the  form  of  religion  has  been 
changing,  its  essence  remains  the  same. 

This  constancy  of  religion  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itself,  for  it  is  a 
necessary  product  of  rational  intelli- 
gence. The  moment  man  becomes  self- 
conscious,  he  recognizes  within  himself 
a  something,  other  and  higher  than  his 
body,  and  consequently  sees  behind 
and  beyond  objective  nature  a  some- 
thing at  work  akin  to  himself,  other 
and  higher  than  the  mere  visible  world. 
Hence,  whether  it  is  the  superstitious 
savage  with  his  credulous  and  cringing 
beliefs  in  evil  spirits,  or  the  enlightened 
agnostic  with  his  conviction  of  an  un- 
knowable "  Infinite  and  Eternal  En- 
ergy from  which  all  things  proceed," 
there  is  always  the  recognition  of  a 
power  above  and  beyond  nature  and 
man  which  in  some  real  way  is  dom- 


inant over  their  course  and  destiny. 
However  capricious,  arbitrary  or  mal- 
evolent that  power  may  appear  to  the 
one,  or  reliable,  immutable  or  bene- 
ficent to  the  other,  the  idea  is  essen- 
tially the  same  and  constitutes  the  core 
of  religion  which  thus  finds  its  origin 
and  existence  in  the  very  nature  of  self- 
conscious  reason  itself. 

Just  what  form  this  idea  may  as- 
sume, what  the  conception  of  the  over- 
ruling power  and  its  relations  to  nature 
and  man  may  be,  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  cultural  advance,  or  of  the  rational 
stage  of  development  at  which  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  people,  may  have  arrived. 
All  the  sophistications  of  an  over- 
subtle  philosophy  have  never  been  able 
to  annul  the  simple  psychological  fact 
that  the  religious  idea  in  its  essence 
involves  the  three  inseparable  elements 
of  God,  the  world,  and  man.  So  that 
thought  has  always,  in  spite  of  con- 
fusions and  obscurities,  asserted  its 
sanity  in  persistently  declaring  that  the 
over-ruling  power  is  something  other 
than  and  beyond  the  world  and  man, 
though  the  world  and  man  have  their 
entire  being  and  significance  in  it.  The 
nature  of  these  three,  and  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  has, 
under  widely  varying  forms,  constitu- 
ted the  problem  and  the  content  of  re- 
ligion. 

Since  the  life  of  man  necessarily  de- 
velops in  social  fellowship,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  his  religion,  as  well  as 
his  government,  should  take  on  insti- 
tutional form,  with  its  authoritative 
priesthood,  its  common  beliefs  and 
prescribed  ceremonies.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  institutions  of  government 
and  those  of  religion  have  always  main- 
tained a  very  intimate  relation.  In- 
deed, in  early  times  the  king  and  the 
priest  were  one  and  the  same  person,  a 
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fact  which  in  a  modified  form  survives 
in  Japan  and  China  to-day,  where  the 
ruling  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  ex- 
alted son  of  heaven,  at  once  the  object 
of  patriotic  devotion  and  of  religious 
adoration. 

When  the  growing  complexities  of 
the  social  order  demanded  a  division 
between  the  functions  of  the  king  and 
priest,  the  interests  of  the  government 
and  of  religion  still  remained  one,  with 
the  possibilities  always  of  disputes  over 
questions  of  predominant  influence. 
Such  were  the  conditions  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  in  the  free 
cities  of  Greece,  in  the  great  Republic 
of  Rome,  and  the  still  greater  Empire. 
The  principle  that  underlay  this  close 
relation  in  the  ancient  world  between 
the  secular  interests  of  government  and 
the  sacred  interests  of  religion  was  the 
simple,  ineradicable,  religious  convic- 
tion that  man's  worldly  concerns  have 
a  deep  and  close  connection  with  the 
divine. 

So  that  when,  after  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  Constantine  from  motives 
either  of  policy  or  piety, — or  both,  of- 
ficially established  the  church,  he  did 
nothing  arbitrary  or  unnatural,  but  that 
which  had  always  met  with  the  univer- 
sal approval  of  mankind.  The  long- 
continued  struggle  between  Emperor 
and  Pope,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in 
no  sense  a  premonition  of  the  Reform- 
ation, which  in  principle  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  altogether,  for 
that  authority  was  always  freely,  ac- 
knowledged ;  nor  was  it  the  attempt  of 
the  Pope  to  become  also  the  Emperor. 
It  was  simply  the  endeavor,  as  had 
often  been  the  case  in  the  more  ancient 
world,  to  determine  the  respective 
functions  of  politics  and  religion.  And 
as  in  the  more  ancient  world,  the  final 
agreement  reached  was  the  general  un- 
derstanding that  the  head  of  the  State 
— in  this  case  the  Emperor — should  be 
supreme  in  matters  pertaining  to  tem- 
poral or  worldly  affairs ;  while  the  head 
of  the  church — in  this  case  the  Pope — 
should  be  supreme  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  spiritual  or  divine  affairs. 

This  condition  would  always  have  re- 
mained satisfactory,  had  it  not  been  for 


one  prime  factor  in  the  problem  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand, vis.:  evolution.  Things  grow; 
man  and  society  grow.  In  the  present 
instance,  man  and  society  were  begin- 
ning to  become  conscious  that  they 
were  growing  out  of  childhood  into 
manhood;  and  with  the  vigor  that  al- 
ways characterizes  such  vital  transi- 
tions, men  not  only  began  to  feel 
restless  under  the  old  trammels  but 
to  push  out  along  new  and  untried 
paths  of  adventure.  It  was  this  basal 
fact,  however  we  may  account  for  it, 
that  accounts  for  that  great  stirring  of 
the  European  mind  which  we  describe 
under  the  terms,  Reformation  and 
Renaissance. 

The  fundamental  significance  of  Lu- 
ther's work  is  that,  waking  from  child- 
hood, when  he  received  obediently  the 
paternal  authority  of  the  church,  he 
became  conscious  of  entering  upon  his 
majority  when  it  devolved  upon  him 
as  a  free  rational  individual  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  his  own  relations  to 
God.  It  was  not  change  of  doctrine  or 
change  of  form  that  constituted  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  for  modern  history;  but 
the  assertion  of  free  individual  man- 
hood. The  dispensation  of  the  Divine 
Son  which  had  been  revealed  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  was  coming  to  con- 
sciousness among  men  as  a  dynamic 
principle  of  life.  Upon  it  all  else  de- 
pended, progress  and  the  evolution  of 
history. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural  and  inevitable  than  that  when 
men  once  came  to  a  sense  of  their  in- 
dividual dignity  and  worth,  they  would 
not  only  resent  the  old  arbitrary,  pater- 
nalistic authority  of  the  church,  but 
also  the  old  arbitrary,  paternalistic 
authority  of  the  state.  But  if  Pope 
and  Emperor  must  go  as  authorities 
in  religion  and  government,  the  author- 
ity of  religion  and  of  government  did 
not  go.  For  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished by  which  that  authority  was 
to  be  transferred  to  the  free  reason 
of  the  enfranchised  and  enlightened  in- 
dividual. And  that  process  of  trans- 
ference, in  the  very  midst  of  which  we 
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now  are,  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  past  three  centuries. 

During  these  centuries,  the  magic 
power  that  has  effectuated, — and  still 
is  effectuating, — the  change  in  church 
and  state  from  an  external  authority 
for  childhood,  to  an  internal  rational 
authority  for  a  free  manhood,  had  its 
source  in  that  other  great  movement 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  Renaissance. 

If  the  Reformation  rediscovered  the 
rational  individual  and  restored  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Divine  Son,  the  Re- 
naissance rediscovered  the  rational 
world  and  restored  the  dispensation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  was  to  lead 
man  into  the  way  of  all  truth.  For 
the  distinctly  characteristic  work  of 
the  Renaissance  was  to  start  that 
free  rational  activity  which  was  to 
rid  man  of  his  dualistic  supersti- 
tious beliefs  about  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  which  nature  was  the 
scene  of  a  bitter  strife  between  God  and 
Satan,  and  full  of  evils  imposed  by 
divine  love  or  diabolic  hate,  and  was 
to  lead  the  awakened  intelligence  more 
and  more  into  the  power  and  beauty  of 
truth,  as  revealed  in  the  objective  ra- 
tional world-order.  Nature  had  ap- 
peared to  man  as  stern  and  forbidding, 
forever  resting  under  the  curse  of  God, 
but  the  spirit  of  modern  science,  which 
the  Renaissance  begot,  increasingly 
proved  that  natural  evils  were  but 
the  product  of  human  ignorance  and  er- 
ror, and  that  to  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience, nature  uncovered  the  secrets  of 
her  power  and  beauty,  and  poured  upon 
man  the  hidden  treasures  of  her 
beneficent  favor.  The  underlying  dy- 
namic principle  that  effected  this  great 
change,  by  which  nature  was  freed 
from  its  ancient  trammels  and  dis- 
covered to  be  a  beautiful  and  beneficent 
world-order  of  harmonious  truth,  was 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
old  dualism,  vitiated  by  irreconcilable 
strifes,  into  the  new  monism,  char- 
acterized by  rational  harmony.  The 
world  is  no  longer  two  but  one,  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  invisible, 
over-ruling  power  may  be,  it  is  at  any 
rate,  forever  immanent  in  nature,  and 


reveals  itself  as  working  according  to 
rational,  intelligible  laws  in  the  cosmic 
order. 

Now  what  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  note,  is  that  Protestantism  with  its 
new  sense  of  individual  freedom  is  not 
only  akin  to  the  new  scientific  world- 
view  of  monism,  but  must  appropriate 
it  as  peculiarly  its  own,  or  as  the  sing- 
ularly appropriate  means  by  which  to 
construct  its  new  world  of  thought.  It 
is  true  that  although  men  like  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Erasmus  at  the  very 
start,  united  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance with  that  of  the  Reformation,  it 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  as  if  the  latter 
regarded  itself  as  independent  of,  if 
not  indeed  hostile  to,  the  advance  of 
science.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
during  the  past  three  centuries, — and 
even  now, — that,  in  orthodox  circles, 
Protestantism  has  been  and  is  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
such  an  observation  would  overlook 
that  natural  inertia  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  is  difficult  to  break  up  old 
ideas ;  and  would  be  singularly  blind  to 
the  much  larger  fact  that  protestant 
orthodoxy  is  an  elastic  term  capable  of 
expansion  and  modification,  because 
from  the  days  of  Melanchthon  and 
Erasmus,  Protestantism  as  Protestan- 
tism, always  guided  by  its  inherent 
spirit  of  rational  freedom, — often  half- 
conscious  or  sub-conscious, — ^has  more 
and  more  recognized  the  free  spirit  of 
science  as  its  own  and  frankly  adopted 
its  results.  So  that  to-day  in  the 
Protestant  schools  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
theologians  no  longer  combat  the  ad- 
vances of  science  but  freely  recognize 
them  as  concomitant  elements  in  the 
formation  of  the  true  religious  concept. 
While  in  America,  we  shall  find  that  it 
refers  to  those  changes  which  indicate 
a  transformation  from  the  experiences 
and  thoughts  of  childhood  to  those  of 
manhood.  Indeed,  the  supreme  func- 
tion of  Protestantism  in  history  has 
been,  and  is,  to  effect  that  evolution- 
ary transformation  by  which  religion 
passes  out  from  under  the  old  dualistic 
world-view,  with  its  privileged  pater- 
nalistic authority  over  the  unprivileged 
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masses  in  church  and  state,  to  the  new 
monistic  world-view  with  its  authority 
of  universal  reason,  in  church  and  state, 
for  the  enfranchised  and  enlightened 
individual.  This  transformatiion  is 
proceeding  with  especial  rapidity  in  our 
day,  and  finds  the  most  favorable  soil 
for  its  effectuation  in  America. 

In  Germany,  the  natural  course 
of  protestant  development  has  been 
greatly  obstructed  by  the  tenacity  of 
the  Imperial  tradition  and  the  incon- 
gruous formal  union  between  a  state 
that  is  monarchic  and  a  church  that  in 
essence  is  democratic.  In  France,  the 
natural  course  of  protestant  develop- 
ment has  been  greatly  obstructed  by 
the  tenacity  of  the  Papal  traditions  and 
the  reactionary  consequences  of  ration- 
alistic irreligion.  Even  in  England, 
where  Protestantism  and  democratic 
ideas  have  won  great  triumphs,  the  sit- 
uation is  greatly  embarrassed  by  a 
union  of  church  and  state  which  is  re- 
sented as  unjust  by  a  large  and  influ- 
ential body  of  non-conformists.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  an  open  field,  unincumbered  by 
the  claims  of  tradition  and  heredity,  for 
the  free  development  of  both  church 
and  state.  And  both,  through  England, 
are  the  products  of  the  Reformation. 
In  America,  Protestantism  and  Democ- 
racy are  one;  they  interblend  and 
support  each  other.  Or  we  may  say 
the  protestant  consciousness  is  the 
American  consciousness;  for  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  both  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  based  on  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  manhood  as  such. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  be  so  fatuous 
as  to  suppose  that  either  one  or  the 
other  had  as  yet  in  any  adequate  way 
realized  its  inner  meaning.  But  the 
idea,  at  any  rate,  has  taken  historical 
form  and  is  working  itself  out  through 
the  American  protestant  church  and  the 
American  democratic  state. 

One  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  wis- 
dom which  inspired  our  fathers,  we 
Americans  pride  ourselves,  is  the  com- 
plete separation  between  church  and 
state.  The  great  folly  of  their  union 
which  has  characterized  the  past  his- 
tory   of    mankind,    has    at    last    been 


avoided  by  us,  so  that  each  can  follow 
the  course  of  its  own  peculiar  develop- 
ment, unhindered  by  the  other.  But 
startling  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  here,  where  the  church 
and  state  seem  so  entirely  detached 
and  independent  the  one  of  the  other, 
they  have  never  before  been  so  closely 
bound  together.  An  external,  formal 
union,  it  is  true,  has  been  abolished, 
but  only  to  give  place  to  a  deeper  and 
more  intimate  inner  unity,  for  the 
church  and  the  state  are  united  in  the 
heart  of  the  American  people. 

The  fundamental  conviction  of  the 
American  consciousness  is  that  the 
state  is  a  product  of  the  church  in  the 
sense  that  this  government  is  founded 
upon  the  impregnable  truths  of  religion 
and  is  the  historic  outcome  of  provi- 
dential guidance.  Even  men  such  as 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  who  were  far 
enough  removed  from  Puritan  ortho- 
doxy, as  well  as  men  such  as  Hancock 
and  Adams,  looked  upon  their  work  as 
being  far  more  than  secular^  Von 
Hoist's  story  of  Franklin  is  indicative. 
In  the  midst  of  a  dispute  that  seemed 
to  threaten  the  disruption  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  Franklin  ad- 
vised that  since  they  had  exhausted  the 
wit  of  man,  it  were  better  to  turn  to 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  same  re- 
ligious conviction  came  to  the  clearest 
expression  during  the  painful  crisis  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  Lincoln,  who  was 
peculiarly  the  representative  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  spirit,  though  not 
himself  a  formal  churchman,  again  and 
again  gave  utterance  to  a  profound, 
simple,  childlike  faith  in  God.  The 
same  fact  came  out  in  the  trivial  inci- 
dent of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attempt,  out  of 
pure  motives  of  reverence,  to  remove 
the  inscription :  "  In  God  we  trust," 
from  the  coins.  At  once  there  was 
a  widespread  protest  on  religious 
grounds.  No  matter  what  might  be  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  chatter  of  the 
street  about  the  inscription,  it  stands  as 
a  perpetual  symbol  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  does  at  heart  trust 
in  the  living  God,  does  cherish  the 
unshaken  conviction  that  this  nation 
was   founded   in   righteousness,   estab- 
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lished  in  truth,  and  is  guided  in  its 
history  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
Divine  Providence.  It  would  be  quite 
futile  to  suggest  that  this  conviction  is 
entirely  false  and  superstitious,  that  we 
might  rather  say:  "Behold  this  great 
Republic  which  we  men  have  builded !" 
For  in  spitie  of  all  delinquencies  and 
defects,  the  fact  of  the  conviction  would 
still  exist  that  unless  the  Lord  build, 
we  build  in  vain.  Any  hardy  skeptic 
who  might  be  interested  in  challenging 
this  state  of  the  American  mind,  could 
do  so  by  getting  nominated  for  the 
presidency  the  most  brilliant  states- 
man, who  was  known  to  be  openly  op- 
posed to  religion.  It  would  be  safe  to 
predict  that  the  net  result  of  his 
campaign  would  be  its  oratory. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people,  that  the 
state  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  the 
principles  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
church,  the  relation  of  the  two,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Protestant  spirit  of 
individual  freedom,  becomes  uncon- 
strained, open  and  natural.  The  fa- 
thers, in  severing  all  external  bonds  be- 
tween church  and  state,  rendered  both 
the  most  distinguished  service.  For 
each,  thus  untrammeled,  is  free  to  fol- 
low its  own  course  of  development; 
while  both  interact  according  to  the 
natural  law  of  a  rational  mutual  influ- 
ence. On  the  one  hand,  the  state 
confers  upon  the  church  the  greatest  of 
favors  in  freeing  it  from  all  political 
connections,  and  thus  letting  it  make 
its  own  way  upon  its  own  merits.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  church  in 
America,  on  the  basis  of  its  unsup- 
ported appeal  to  the  suffrage  of  a  free 
people,  has  enjoyed  a  larger,  more 
wholesome,  and  natural  growth  than 
elsewhere  in  Christendom.  Sectarian 
differences  are  dying  out,  inter-denom- 
inational  comity  is  increasing,  and 
even  the  ancient  animosity  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is 
far  less  than  in  the  older  countries.  In- 
deed, Catholicism  itself  has  greatly 
profited  by  conditions  of  religious  free- 
dom which  of  Its  own  accord  it  would 
or  could  never  think  of  creating.  So 
much   for  the   advantage   to   religion 


from  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward 
the  church.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  has 
responded  by  exercising  an  uplifting 
effect  upon  the  state.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  to  keep  the  church  in  Amer- 
ica out  of  politics  as  it  would  be  to  dis- 
franchise its  citizenship,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  members  of  the 
church  are  at  the  same  time  citizens  of 
the  state.  If  you  wish  to  make  real 
reformers  in  the  state,  it  will  be  idle  to 
turn  to  bushwhacking  free  lances  who 
suppose  they  have  transcended  the 
church,  for  the  great  body  of  protestant 
sentiment  and  conviction, — product  of 
centuries,  which  the  church  cherishes 
and  cultivates,  is  the  source  of  dynamic 
power  that  will  ultimately  redeem  the 
state. 

The  church  has  not  always  been  alive 
to  its  obligations  and  opportunities,  but 
if  the  church  is  not  always  wakeful,  it 
is  always  wakeable,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  exercise  an  uplifting  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  state.  It  is  inevitable 
that  as  the  church  conscience  broadens 
and  refines,  as  it  necessarily  must,  the 
state  conscience  will  broaden  and  re- 
fine. Thus  for  the  favor  of  freedom 
which  the  state  has  conferred  upon 
the  church,  permitting  its  normal  inner 
development,  the  church  will  increas- 
ingly guide  the  state  to  higher  levels, 
until  it  will  come  to  be  seen  that  the 
aim  of  the  church  and  the  aim  of  the 
state  are  one. 

The  social  ideal  of  the  state  has  lain 
at  the  heart  of  the  church  for  ages, 
gestating  in  the  womb  of  time,  and 
waiting,  within  the  divine  order  of  his- 
torical development,  the  propitious 
hour  of  birth.  The  wonderful  doctrine 
of  evolution,  which  has  enlightened  our 
age,  has  taught  us  not  only  that  nature 
evolves,  but  that  history  evolves  tow- 
ard some  great  end.  And  when  the 
tendencies  and  forces  of  the  past  cen- 
turies in  Europe  and  America  are 
carefully  observed,  the  conviction  will 
grow  that  "  history  is  the  gradual 
unfoldment  of  human  consciousness  in 
time  toward  rational  totality  and  ma- 
turity, by  and  through  which  man 
comes  freely  to  share  with  his  fellow 
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man  all  the  values  of  nature,  discovered 
by  science  and  appropriated  by  art,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  universal  good- 
ness." 

Toward  this  ideal  the  American  Re- 
public, and  all  other  governments  in 
their  order  and  after  their  kind,  are 
steadily  though  half  consciously  mov- 
ing. All  dreamers  and  reformers  of 
whatever  kind,  in  spite  of  clashing, 
half-formed  or  inadequate  opinions,  are 
working  toward  this  end: — a  state  in 
in  which  rationally  free  men  will  no 
longer  selfishly  compete  for  worldly 
gain  with  the  animal  instinct  of  tooth 
and  claw,  but  mutually  co-operate  in 
the  development  and  distribution  of 
nature's  resources  for  the  common  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  mankind,  in  the 
divine  spirit  of  a  universal  good-will. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  goal  of  the 
church,  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  prayer  which  the  supreme 
Master  of  men  taught  His  disciples: 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  sets  the 
aim  both  for  the  statesman,  whose  only 
effort  must  be  to  incorporate  the  ulti- 
mate moral  law  in  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  saint  whose  only  en- 
deavor can  be  to  realize  the  will  of 
God  on  earth. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  church  as  a 
whole,  at  any  time  of  its  history,  has 
been  faithless  to  the  dream  of  its 
Founder.  For  the  church  has  always 
looked  for  the  return  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  and  the  establishment  of  his 
divine  brotherhood  among  men.  Chris- 
tian history  has  been  but  the  gradual 
unfoldment  of  this  sublime  ideal  of  the 
Divine  Son ;  and  the  church  has  taught 
the  world  to  expect  its  realization. 

But  the  church,  under  the  influence 
of  modern  science,  has  gained  a  much 
larg^er  conception  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  ideal  is  to  be  realized.  The  an- 
cient church,  forming  its  doctrines  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  dualism,  expected 
the   Kingdom   of   God   to  be   miracu- 


lously set  up  on  earth  as  the  conclusion 
of  a  supernatural  world  catastrophe; 
while  the  modern  church,  transforming 
its  doctrines  upon  the  basis  of  the  new 
monism,  begins  to  see  more  and  more 
how  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  descending 
to  earth,  as  Swedenborg  long  ago 
pointed  out,  not  by  supernatural  mir- 
acle or  world-catastrophe,  but  by 
the  natural  historical  development  of 
events. 

And  nowhere  else  is  this  modem 
view  nearer  to  a  better  theoretical  un- 
derstanding and  practical  application 
than  in  America.  A  free  church  in  a 
free  state,  where  the  members  of  the 
church  are  the  citizens  of  the  state,  the 
church  and  the  state  come  to  have  the 
same  goal,— the  Kingdom  and  the  will 
of  God  on  earth.  So  that  here  where 
the  most  complete  formal  separation 
has  been  effected,  there  comes  to  de- 
velop in  fact  a  deep,  inner  spiritual 
unity,  the  meaning  of  which  is  in  ef- 
fect that  the  essence  of  the  church  and 
the  essence  of  the  state  as  one  is  hidden 
deep  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Amer- 
ican. 

Hence  it  is  with  a  far  deeper  fervor 
and  more  significant  meaning  that  the 
same  solemn  harmonics  which  cele- 
brate for  Kaiser  or  King  the  outer  ma- 
terial union  of  church  and  state,  can 
voice  for  the  American  people  a  far 
more  intimate  and  spiritual  unity .  of 
church  and  state. 

"My  country!  *tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring! 


"Our  fathers*  God!  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  mie^ht. 

Great  God,  our  King!" 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STATE 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  EDWIN   MARKHAM 


THE  poet  was  seated  at  a  large 
table  covered  with  manuscripts 
and  typewritten  sheets,  for  Mr. 
Markham  is  nothing  if  not  a  worker. 
Poet  and  dreamer?  Yes,  but  his 
poems  are  sermons  and  his  dreams 
impress  noble  ideals  that  will  some 
day  blossom  into  glorious  practical 
realities,  unless  the  intellectually 
shrewd  and  morally  bankrupt  com- 
mercial feudalism  that  is  to-day  poi- 
soning the  fountains  of  public  thought, 
debauching  a  nation's  ideals  and  cor- 
rupting government  in  all  its  rami- 
fications, succeeds  in  perpetrating 
the  greatest  crime  ever  committed 
against  civilization,  by  establishing  a 
politico-commercial  despotism  whose 
prototype  may  be  found  in  Florence 
from  the  days  of  Cosimo  di  Medici — 
Florence,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
rigidly  retained  its  republican  form  of 
rule  after  it  had  sunk  into  a  sordid 
despotism  in  which  the  di  Medici 
family  of  bankers  and  crafty  politicians 
were  its  absolute  masters. 

Mr.  Markham  is  one  of  the  few 
poets  of  our  day  who  see  the  peril  and 
dare  to  raise  their  voices  against  the 
moral  insanity,  the  exaggerated  ego- 
ism and  incarnate  avarice  of  the 
masters  of  the  politico-commercial  feu- 
dalism. He  is  a  man  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  yet  possessing  much  of  the 
broad  intellectual  vision  that  has  come 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  critical  methods  of  the 
past  hundred  years. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Markham  had  in 
preparation  two  volumes — one  to  be 
called  The  Poetry  of  Jesus  and  the  other 
The  Politics  of  Jesus— I  wished  to  obtain 
his  conception  of  the  Nazarene's 
thought  as  it  related  to  the  Social 
State. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the 
hour,"  began  Mr.  Markham  in  answer 
to  a  question  relating  to  the  general 


apathy  of  the  people,  "is  a  spiritual 
awakening  that  shall  not  only  stir  to 
life  the  conscience  of  the  millions,  but 
that  shall  fuse  their  minds,  forming 
them  into  a  glowing  unity,  an  invinci- 
ble power  for  social  righteousness.  A 
spiritual  infusion  must  enter  into  any 
new  growth  that  is  to  mould  the  world 
for  higher  uses.  This  is  not  saying 
that  it  must  be  theological,  creedal, 
dogmatic  in  any  sectarian  sense.  Far 
from  it.  The  grave-clothes  of  old-time 
dogmatic  theology  and  religious  for- 
malism have  done  much  to  stifle  the 
spiritual  energies  of  Christianity,  just 
as  a  cold,  hard  religious  dogmatism 
sought  to  stifle  the  message  of  Jesus  in 
those  old  Hebrew  days.  But  to  me 
Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  be- 
cause in  a  larger  way  than  any  other 
of  the  great  religious  leaders,  He  gave 
fundamental  spiritual  truth  that  must 
support  any  enduring  civilization,  as 
the  granite  supports  the  continent. 
Christ  is  to  me  the  one  most  evident 
hero  and  leader  of  the  race.  He  has 
won  the  right  to  be  the  federal  head 
of  humanity.  He  was  the  Carpenter 
who  came  teaching  the  gospel  of  fra- 
ternity to  men.  The  State  should  be 
the  organ  of  fraternity,  and  labor 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  State. 
Now,  as  I  just  said,  Christ  is  the 
spiritual  leader,  but  he  is  also  the  Car- 
penter ;  so  He  should  be  the  inspiration 
and  the  ideal  of  the  new  industrial 
democracy  we  look  and  long  for.  I 
want  to  see  Christ  enthroned  in  the 
industrial  world.  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  see  applied  Christianity  take 
the  place  of  churchanity.  I  want  to 
see  religion  secularized,  industrialized, 
socialized.  'The  stone  of  industry,  that 
has  been  rejected  by  the  modern  buil- 
ders of  ecclesiastical  Christendom, 
must  yet  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.'  Christ  is  not  ecclesiastical: 
He  is  social  and  humanitarian.    I  want 
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to  see  Him  exalted  to  be  the  federal 
head  of  the  New  Chivalry  of  Labor. 

"There  are  three  things  that  made 
Christ's  teachings  different  from  those 
of  other  religious  leaders.  First,  the 
fine  poetry  of  His  ethical  passion — 
'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.* " 

And  here  the  poet  paused,  and  I 
ventured  the  query : 

"The  moral  philosophers  are  liable  to 
so  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of 
reason  that  they  miss  the  witching 
charm  and  inspiration  of  the  visible 
universe.  They  let  pass  the  illustrative 
and  suggestive  messages  that  appeal  to 
the  popular  imagination,  while  Christ 
saw  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  the 
poet,  and  beyond  the  beauty  of  the 
glorious  sky  and  the  lilies  of  the  field 
He  beheld  the  spiritual  beauty  and 
truth;  and  He  used  these  things  that 
minister  to  the  eye  and  ear  to  impress 
the  slow-thinking  brain  of  the  people 
with  those  truths  which  alone  can  lift 
men  and  nations  above  sordid  material- 
ism, egoism  and  avarice." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  poet,  "Christ's 
ethical  teaching  is  alive  with  poetry. 
But  the  second  element  of  uniqueness 
in  His  message  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  He  makes  Himself  the  rallying 
centre  of  humanity.  Recall  His  'Come 
unto  me,'  'Follow  me,'  and  other  simi- 
lar commands.  Still  Christ  in  this 
differs  radically  from  all  mere  egoistic 
leaders.  No  great  leader  has  ever  been 
farther  removed  from  self-desire.  It  is 
because  He  knew  Himself  to  be  the 
urn  that  carried  the  fire  of  the  God — 
because  He  knew  that  He  was  identi- 
fied in  spirit  with  the  holy  cause  of  the 
People — because  He  knew  Himself  to 
be  forever  the  son  of  man,  the  son  of 
humanity — because  of  these  things  He 
offers  to  be  the  leader  in  the  long 
battles  of  Freedom.  So  He  dares  to 
say,  'I  am  the  Truth,'  thus  leaving 
personified  Truth  as  the  centre  of  His 
system.  He  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
Cosmic  Mind,  so  He  and  His  system 
are  one. 

"And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
unique  feature  in  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ings. He  had  a  practical  purpose  in 
view,  a  something  that  He  calls  the 


Kingdom,  and  which  was  to  be  the 
new  social  order  on  earth — a  Divine 
Brotherhood.  And  this  Brotherhood 
He  looked  upon  as  being  so  vital  that 
He  makes  it  the  thing  of  first  im- 
portance for  all  our  human  endeavors. 
It  was  to  be  a  new  social  order  with 
the  Golden  Rule  as  its  working  princi- 
ple. Indeed,  so  necessary  does  He  hold 
it  to  be  to  the  very  life  of  the  people 
that  he  commands  us  (if  need  be)  to 
forsake  brethren,  sisters,  father,  mother 
or  wife  for  the  sake  of  it.  And  why? 
Because  this  Kingdom  was  to  be  a 
social  structure  in  which  not  only 
would  father,  mother,  brother  and  sis- 
ter be  cared  for,  but  all  humanity 
would  also  find  in  this  social  order  their 
highest  hopes  and  aspirations  realized." 

"How  would  you  define  the  King- 
dom of  God?"  I  asked. 

"I  define  this  Kingdom  to  be  an  in- 
ward passion  of  humanity  that  is  to 
take  working  form  in  an  outward  social 
and  industrial  State.  The  great  need 
of  men  is  to  lift  their  minds  away 
from  merely  egoistic  interests  and  cen- 
tre them  on  the  common  good.  Christ 
was  thoroughly  practical,  practical 
down  to  the  very  ground.  And  going 
hand  in  hand  with  this  practicality  was 
a  beautiful  idealism  that  made  His  life 
full-orbed.  No  man  is  full-orbed  who 
is  merely  practical,  because  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  materialistic,  hard  and 
unpoetic.  Nor  is  any  man  full-orbed 
who  is  merely  idealistic,  despising 
practical  things,  because  he  becomes 
a  visionary,  a  dreamer,  with  no  firm 
grasp.  His  ideas  have  no  body.  He  is 
like  a  ghost  without  a  material  en- 
velope. What  we  must  strive  for  is  a 
State  that  shall  embody  the  idealism 
of  Christ.  We  must  never  let  go  our 
faith  in  the  fact  that  the  ideal  can  be 
given  body  in  this  cold  hard  actual, 
here  and  now. 

In  seeking  to  discover  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  chance 
records  of  a  few  disciples,  sitting 
around  the  dying  camp-fires  and  whis- 
pering out  their  memories  to  one  an- 
other; the  fragmentary  memorabilia  of 
a  wondrous  Messenger,  too  great  for 
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His  followers  to  comprehend.  So  we 
do  not  get  in  those  precious  pages  a 
full-drawn  figure  of  the  tremendous 
personality  of  the  great  Captain.  All 
we  get  are  a  few  hasty  sketches  of  His 
thought,  and  from  these  sketches  we 
have  to  recreate  His  personality,  as 
Agassiz  from  a  bone  or  two  built  up 
the  body  of  some  extinct  animal  of  the 
primeval  world. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  Christ 
did  not  ignore  the  body;  while  in- 
sisting, of  course,  and  wisely  insisting, 
that  the  inward  passion  wak  the  master 
concern,  that  the  spiritual  supremacy 
was  of  first  importance.  Man  has  three 
hunger  needs  that  must  be  met,  if  so- 
ciety is  to  advance  and  the  individual 
is  to  know  the  pleasure  of  a  full-orbed 
life — the  hunger  of  the  body,  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  soul.  You  will  re- 
member that  Christ  appeared  before 
His  apostles  after  His  resurrection,  and 
His  first  act  was  to  minister  to  their 
physical  need:  He  prepared  food  for 
them.  After  this  He  asked  Peter  if 
He  loved  Him,  and  Peter  replied,  *Yea, 
Lord.'  Then  Jesus  said:  Teed  my 
lambs.*  Again  and  again  was  the 
question  repeated,  and  the  command 
each  time  was  to  'Feed  my  sheep.' 
Three  times  the  injunction  was  given 
to  feed  the  lambs  and  the  sheep. 
Therefore  Christijinity  is  a  feeding 
question.  Its  mission  is  to  feed  the 
body,  the  brain  and  the  soul.  The 
three-fold  hunger  must  be  satisfied. 
Those  apostles  who  heard  Christ  say 
'Feed'  knew  the  breadth  of  that  word, 
because  they  had  heard  Him  feed  the 
soul  of  the  multitude  on  the  mountain, 
and  then  had  helped  Him  feed  the 
people  on  the  plain.  Peter  himself  had 
broken  the  loaves  and  distributed  the 
fishes  to  the  hungry  multitude  and  he 
knew  what  feeding  meant.  He  knew  it 
meant  to  feed  at  all  the  mouths  at 
which  man  can  hunger. 

"But  with  a  strange  oversight,  the 
church,  since  the  first  century,  has  neg- 
lected the  bodily  needs  of  man  and  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  more  agreeable 
business  of  serving  his  spiritual  wants. 
She  has  essayed  to  feed  his  spirit,  but 
she  has  left  the  world  and  the  devil 
to  look  after  his  bodily  needs. 


"So  I  say  that  the  church  should 
be  secularized,  should  take  firip  hold 
on  practical  problems.  She  has  stood 
still  or  bent  fawning,  when  she  should 
have  been  resolute  and  aggressive. 
She  seems  to  have  put  a  childish  in- 
terpretation on  the  word  'humility.' 
This  is  a  word  of  might,  not  a  word 
of  weakness.  Yet,  time  and  again,  she 
has  taken  a  passive  instead  of  a  mil- 
itant attitude  in  the  presence  of  cor- 
ruption, injustice  and  oppression. 
What  is  humility,  as  Christ  taught  it? 
It  is  self-effacement  in  the  presence 
of  the  truth.  Humility  demands  that 
the  ego  or  self-interest  shall  not  loom 
up  and  obscure  the  truth — truth  for 
self  or  truth  for  others. 

"This  definition  of  humility  is  very 
important,  because  Nietzsche  bases 
his  attack  on  Christianity  on  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  chiefly  His  doctrine  of  humility. 
Nietzsche's  sneer  at  Christianity  as 
'the  religion  of  slaves'  was  based  on  his 
misunderstanding  of  what  Christ 
meant  by  humility.  In  the  presence  of 
enthroned  and  entrenched  evil  the 
good  man  must  be  self-assertive,  be- 
cause the  good  man  in  asserting  self 
is  asserting  God.  Humility  thus  be- 
comes the  most  positive  force  in  the 
universe.  Jesus,  in  His  own  example, 
showed  that  He  did  not  mean  by  hu- 
mility the  popular  idea  that  it  is  self- 
effacement  in  the  presence  of  evil.  It 
was  in  the  might  of  His  humility  that 
He  drove  the  gamblers  from  the  tem- 
ple. What  Jesus  really  meant  is  that 
there  is  one  universal  Source  of  Life 
and  Good,  and  that  we  should  sup- 
press the  ego  and  so  make  ourselves 
free  and  open  channels  for  the  tides 
of  Good.  All  man's  powers  are  loans 
from  the  Universal  Power — God,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  ego- 
tism— only  ground  for  humility." 

As  I  rose  to  depart,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  said:  "Jesus  is  the  world's  su- 
preme statesman :  they  who  leave  Him 
out  build  their  State  upon  the  sand." 

Then  at  the  door  came  the  poet's 
final  words:  "Reformers  fail  because 
they  reject  Christianity;  and  churchT 
men  fail  because  they  reject  reform." 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  NEVER  KNEW 
TILL  NOW 

By  benjamin  FAY  MILLS 


WE  are  told  that  King  Solomon 
said:  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun/'  but  if  this 
ancient  wise  man  was  alive  to-day,  he 
could  not  intelligently  make  the  same 
statement.  The  Hindu  conception  of 
human  knowledge  is  that  the  world 
gains  and  then  loses  it, — "A  thousand 
years  a  forest  and  a  thousand  years 
a  city."  So  that  there  is  a  time,  even 
with  the  Hindu,  when  the  cycle  is  on 
the  upward  arc  of  the  circle  and  man's 
knowledge  increases  until  he  passes 
from  the  Iron  to  the  Golden  Age.  The 
Hebrew  believed  in  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  until  "the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  should  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
The  Christian  adopted  this  Hebrew 
conception  and  Jesus  taught  his  disci- 
ples to  pray,  "May  Thy  Kingdom  come 
....  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 
He  said,  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
like  a  seed  which  a  man  should  plant 
in  the  earth  and  should  rise  and  sleep 
night  and  day,  and  it  springeth  up 
and  bringeth  fruit,  he  knoweth  not 
how, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear  and 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  The 
early  Christians  expected  the  speedy 
return  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  to  estab- 
lish a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  When  He  did  not  return  and 
hope  long  deferred  made  the  heart 
sick,  they  transferred  their  expecta- 
tions to  being  translated  to  a  fantastic 
Heaven  beyond  the  skies.  But  the 
early  Hebrew  and  Christian  idea  is 
that  the  spirit  of  Truth  and  Wisdom 
and  Righteousness  and  Peace  shall 
continually  permeate  the  earth  "until 
the  whole  is  leavened." 

With  one  of  the  greatest  women  in 
America  I  can  say,  "I  am  with  to-day 
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as  against  yesterday  and  with  to-mor- 
row as  against  to-day."  I  believe 
with  a  college  president  friend  of  mine 
that  a  man  will  have  to  keep  on  the 
run  who  keeps  up  with  God. 

It  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  pre- 
animate  world  to  say  that  it  existed 
to  produce  life ;  of  the  vegetable  world 
that  it  was  born  in  order  to  bring  to 
birth  and  sustain  animal  existence;  of 
the  animal  that, 

"  Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form." 

Our  question,  however,  concerns  man 
himself.  Is  he  really  learning  what  he 
never  knew  before?  Does  knowledge 
grow  from  more  to  more? 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that 
man  has  learned  to  keep  what  he  has 
gained.  When  the  first  human  being 
intelligently  used  articulate  sounds  to 
convey  thought,  and  language  was 
born,  it  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
cosmic  development.  When  man 
learned  to  write  and  thus  record  his 
thoughts  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
future  generations,  another  era  came 
into  existence,  and  now  he  records  his 
thoughts  and  achievements  so  partic- 
ularly and  comprehensively  that  in- 
stead of  each  generation  needing  to 
begin  over  again  in  the  learning  and 
striving  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal, 
each  generation  may  commence  where 
the  former  one  left  off. 

When  I  first  prepared  this  outline,  I 
said,  He  is  acquainted  with  the  surface 
of  all  his  world  except  the  poles,  and 
now  stands  knocking  at  those  gates 
of  mystery,  summoning  them  to  sur- 
render their  ancient  secrets.  I  could 
not  say  this  to-day.  For  the  first  time 
in  human  history  man  knows  practi- 
cally all  exterior  portions  of  his  world. 
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He  has  learned  how  to  learn.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  until 
seventy-five  years  ago  no  intelligent 
body  of  men  had  sat  down  before 
Mother  Nature  and  said,  "Teach  us 
the  facts  concerning  our  world."  Until 
that  time,  with  rare  exceptions,  man 
had  preconceived  opinions  concerning 
the  way  that  the  world  had  been  made, 
and  what  was  called  "Science"  con- 
sisted largely  in  taking  Mother  Nature 
by  the  throat  and  saying  to  her,  "Here 
are  the  facts;  if  your  processes  do  not 
conform  to  our  theories,  so  much  the 
worse  for  your  processes."  But  a  little 
over  one  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
born  a  company  of  modern  prophets. 
Like  all  other  true  prophets  they  were 
originally  without  honor.  They  were 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  and  called 
"unbelievers"  and  "infidels"  and  "athe- 
ists." Undoubtedly  they  were  for  the  . 
most  part  limited  in  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  higher  human  faculties. 
But  this  was  true,  "For  Reasons." 
They  were  men  of  a  profound  humil- 
ity and  of  an  immense  consecration. 
They  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
Principle  of  Order  and  Unity  that  they 
did  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  Mother 
Nature,  but  they  began  to  observe  her 
actions  with  great  and  reverent  care. 
They  said,  "Mother  Nature,  teach  us 
the  facts."  And  the  great  Mother 
began  to  drop  the  veil  from  off  her 
face  and  we  were  led  into  the  vast 
hall  of  modern  knowledge.  By  this 
method,  first,  the  observation  of  pro- 
cesses ;  second,  the  verification  of  facts ; 
third,  their  classification ;  fourth,  asking 
the  question:  What  theory  will  best 
explain  the  most  of  these  facts  and 
leave  the  fewest  unexplained?  what  is 
called  the  scientific  method  was  born 
into  the  world  and  man  learned  how 
to  learn.  It  is  true  that  the  discover- 
ies of  modern  science  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  ancient  and  modern 
seers,  so  that  the  Swami  Vivekananda 
could  say  at  the  World's  Parliament 
of  Religions:  "The  latest  discoveries 
of  modern  science  are  like  the  far-off 
echoes  of  the  Vedanta ;"  and  John  Tyn- 
dall  could  assert  that  there  was  no 
essential  discovery  of  modern  science 


that  might  not  be  found  anticipated  in 
the  writings  of  Emerson.  But  what 
the  so-called  scientist  of  our  day  has 
done  is  to  verify  this  insight  of  the 
prophets  and  to  make  this  knowledge 
the  common  property  of  all  men  of  in- 
telligence everywhere. 

Almost  all  the  great  scientists  would 
agree  in  three  generalizations  to  be 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  this  new 
epoch : 

First:  Order,  the  Reign  of  Law,  The 
Reliability  of  Nature. 

Second:  Evolution  as  the  Unfailing 
Method  of  life.  Development,  Growth, 
Progress,  Melioration. 

Third:  Unity  of  substance.  That 
there  is  but  one  substance,  manifested 
now. as  force  and  now  as  matter. 

Let  us  look  at  these  a  little  closer. 

First,  the  fact  of  Universal  Order. 
One  hundred  years  ago  this  was  a 
wonder  world.  God  was  supposed  to 
manifest  his  divinity  by  abrogating 
and  transcending  law.  It  is  now  a  far 
more  wondrous  world,  but  it  is  a 
wonder  world  no  longer.  A  mouse  has 
come  to  be  "  miracle  enough  to  stagger 
sextillions  of  infidels,"  and  we  regard 
the  uniformity  of  law  as  far  more 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Purpose  and 
System  than  its  abrogation.  We  know 
that  the  sun  will  not  rise  in  the  east 
to-day  and  in  the  west  tomorrow.  We 
can  make  our  calculations  so  carefully 
that  when  we  find  the  planet  Uranus 
behaving  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  we 
can  calculate  that  there  ought  to  be 
another  heavenly  body  or  planet  of 
our  sun  of  a  certain  size  whirling  in  a 
certain  orbit.  And  on  the  same  night, 
two  astronomers,  one  in  Germany  and 
one  in  America,  turned  their  telescopes 
to  the  spot  where  they  calculated  this 
body  ought  to  be  and  there  they  found 
the  planet  Neptune.  Man  has  analyzed 
the  suns  and  stars  and  he  knows  to-day 
more  of  the  constitution  and  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  than  he  knew  of 
the  earth  three  centuries  ago,  and 
everywhere  he  finds  the  same  processes 
working  out  similar  results  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  substance. 

Second,  The   fact   of  the   Certainty 
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of  Orderly  Development.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  has  been  no  excuse 
for  pessimism  concerning  our  physical 
universe.  All  the  observers  agree  that 
in  the  history  of  the  world  there  has 
been  steady  progress  from  grosser  and 
less  significant  forms  and  ruder  forces 
to  more  intelligent  and  significant  and 
finer  forms  and  forces.  If  the  vege- 
table is  beyond  the  clod  and  the  animal 
beyond  the  vegetable  and  man  beyond 
the  animal,  and  civilized  man  beyond 
the  savage  man,  then  vsrhat  Haeckel 
asserts, — that  there  has  always  been  a 
steady  movement  toward  melioration, 
— is  true. 

Third,  The  fact  of  Unity.  What  do 
we  mean  by  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
unity  of  substance?  At  the  close  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  science  be- 
lieved in  a  trinity  composed  of  Energy, 
Ether  and  Matter.  It  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  one  substance, 
manifested  now  as  force  and  now  as 
matter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  it  has  dissolved  the 
scientific  trinity  and  really  believes  in 
the  unity  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  in 
any  world.  Radium  has  been  trans- 
formed to  helium  and  it  is  announced 
that  copper  has  been  degraded  to 
lithium.  It  has  found  that  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  a  solid  becomes  a 
liquid  and  the  liquid  becomes  a  gas, 
and  then  that  this  gas  may  be  solidified 
again,  until  it  supposes  that  any  form 
of  matter  may  be  changed  into  any 
other  form.  As  Professor  Duncan  puts 
it  in  his  book  on  The  New  Knowl- 
edge: "The  alchemist  became  the 
chemist  and  now  the  chemist  has  be- 
come the  alchemist."  It  has  also  come 
to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  force 
manifested  in  different  expressions 
and  that  any  mode  of  force  may  be 
translated  into  any  other  mode.  When 
some  men  now  living  were  children 
they  were  taught  that  there  were  four 
elementary  substances,  ether,  air,  fire 
and  water.  When  most  of  us  went  to 
school,  we  were  taught  that  there  were 
seventy-eight  elements  which  could  not 
be  further  analyzed.  These  elements 
were  composed,  accordiing  to  current 
theories,  of    similar    atoms,    small    in- 


divisible particles  of  matter,  that 
caused  the  composition  of  varying 
substances  by  the  method  of  their 
combination  and  the  rate  of  their  vibra- 
tion and  the  application  of  heat.  The 
atom,  however,  has  now  been  dis- 
solved. It  has  been  found  to  be 
continually  evaporating  in  simple  par- 
ticles of*  matter  that  are  particles  of 
electricity,  until  while  the  Nineteenth 
Century  closed  with  the  atom,  the 
Twentieth  has  opened  with  the  atom  of 
the  atom.  And  the  smallest  particle 
of  matter  is  now  regarded  as  a  form 
of  force,  a  vortex  of  motion,  a  little 
knot  or  twist  of  electricity  tying  and 
untying  itself  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity and  with  perfect  intelligence. 
Matter  has  ceased  to  consist  of  vi- 
brating material,  and  has  become  one 
with  vibration  itself.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  matter 
stood  up  and  said  to  the  intelligent 
man :  "  Bow  down  and  worship  me !  " 
The  brain  of  Christendom  responded  to 
the  call,  but  as  it  is  true  that  a  man 
who  ascribes  supreme  worth  to  any 
reality  that  can  possibly  exist,  will  not 
be  disappointed,  so  the  investigator 
went  clear  through  matter  until  to-day 
it  is  not  the  Christian  Scientist  but 
the  physical  scientist,  who  is  saying 
with  the  most  emphasis  that  matter 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  does 
not  exist  at  all, — that  matter  is  a  form 
of  force  and  that  everywhere  we  may 
discern  tendency,  plan, — we  might  al- 
most say  Universal  Purpose,  which  is 
another  name  for  God.  We  are  taught 
that  there  is  intelligence  manifest  in 
living  tissue,  living  cells  and  living 
atoms,  so  that  Haeckel  says  that  he 
must  borrow  a  word  from  religion  to 
describe  what  he  finds  here,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "  tissue  soul  "  and  the 
"  cellular  soul  "  and  the  "  atomic  soul." 
The  word  of  the  great  agnostic,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  is  very  devout  when  he 
says,  "  We  are  ever  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed."  We  are  ex- 
pressions of  that  energy.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  "  Unity  of  Life."  The 
theologian  calls  it  "The  Unity  and 
Omnipresence  of  God":  the  scientist, 
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"  The  Unity  of  Substance."  I  prefer  to 
say:  There  is  but  One  and  that  One 
is  everywhere.  Science  and  religion 
have  thus  embraced  one  another,  for 
the  demonstrated  facts  of  Order  and 
Reliability  and  the  Reign  of  Law  in 
nature  afford  standing  ground  for  s^ 
rational  Faith  and  Trust.  The  fact  of 
the  constant  tendency  of  every  natural 
process  toward  melioration,  gives  us 
a  scientific  basis  for  Illimitable  Hope, 
and  the  demonstrated  fact  of  the  unity 
of  all  that  is  teaches  the  supreme 
reason  that  "the  greatest  of  these  is 
Love,"  and  makes  any  man  except  the 
lover,  irrational  .and  unintelligent. 

The  truest  modern  advance  has  been, 
not  so  much  a  progress  in  the  arts  nor 
in  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  as  in 
the  application  of  natural  forces  to  the 
development  of  the  material  world.  It 
has  been  the  application  of  ideas  and 
.voluntary  psychic  force  to  practical 
human  progress.  The  arts  of  India, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Persia,  China,  Japan, 
and  even  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  were 
superficial  and  almost  frivolous  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  to-day.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  the  epoch-making  theory  of 
evolution,  tells  us  in  his  book  on  The 
Wonderfid  Century^  that  in  all  human 
history,  there  have  been  nineteen  great 
discoveries,  out  of  which  he  credits 
twelve  to  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  and 
that  man  since  he  has  been  on  earth 
has  perfected  twenty  great  inventions, 
of  which  thirteen  have  been  developed 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  other 
words,  the  practical  progress  of  the 
world  was  twice  as  great  in  the  last 
century  as  in  all  preceding  historic 
time.  We  are  making  the  natural 
world  more  and  more  of  an  instrument 
and  a  carrier  of  ideas  than  ever  before. 
I  do  not  disparage  the  older  civiliza- 
tions, the  philosophy  and  metaphysics, 
the  painting  and  sculpture  and  the  like, 
but  they  blossomed  before  their  time. 
The  experience  had  to  be  gone  through, 
but  the  civilization  of  to-day  in  its 
use  of  the  hitherto  hidden  or  uncon- 
trolled forces  for  purposes  of  practical 
progress,  is  serving  directly  the  neces- 
sary permanent  interests  of  mankind. 


Civilization  is  no  more  a  question  of 
mere  metaphysics  and  superficial  dec- 
oration. We  are  working  directly  on 
the  world  itself  and  although  we  are 
not  shattering  it  to  bits  as  Omar 
wished  to  do,  we  are  remaking  it 
"nearer  to  the  heart's  desire."  By 
and  by  we  will  attend  perfectly  to 
the  embroidery. 

We  are  using  the  higher  and  finer 
kinds  of  forces.  As  one  of  our  modern 
teachers  has  pointed  out,  when  the 
ancients  saw  the  power  of  steam  and 
electricity  they  thought  that  these 
were  devils.  When  the  steam  blew  up 
the  tea-kettle,  the  old  lady  had  bands 
put  around  it  to  keep  the  devil  in, 
and  men  cowered  before  the  thunder 
and  lightning  as  expressions  of  the 
malice  of  great  hostile  demoniac  forces. 
Finally,  some  men  said  that  where 
there  was  such  power,  there  must  be 
not  the  devil,  but  God,  and  they  prayed 
to  the  God  of  steam;  and  then  they 
discovered  that  through  uncounted 
ages,  the  steam  had  been  praying  to 
man  that  he  would  make  use  of  its  vast 
powers  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  will; 
and  he  taught  it  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
his  factories  and  to  draw  his  massive 
chariots  across  the  continents.  But 
even  the  practical  use  of  this  great 
force  could  not  contain  the  great  spirit 
of  our  age.  As  Lord  Kelvin  says: 
"  The  steam-engine  is  passing  away." 
Man  began  to  pray  to  the  more  subtle 
forces  of  electricity  and  then  he  found 
that  this,  which  comes  the  nearest  God 
of  all  that  man  has  known,  has  really 
been  on  its  knees  to  him  to  become  his 
servant  and  his  friend,  until  to-day 
without  apparent  exertion  it  is  doing 
the  world's  work  and  carrying  man's 
thought  throughout  his  world  faster 
than  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  is 
even  learning  to  command  the  subtle 
powers  of  the  air.  In  one  cubic  foot 
of  air  there  is  power  enough  to  move 
ten  thousand  tons,  and  man  is  learning 
how  to  use  it.  He  has  even  discovered 
that  he  can  use  thought  to  produce 
direct  physical  effects,  until  as  one  of 
our  leading  physical  scientists,  Profes- 
sor Amos  Dolbeare,  says : 

"Already  a  body  of  evidence  which 
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cannot  safely  be  ignored,  shows  that 
physical  phenomena  sometimes  take 
place  when  all  ordinary  physical 
antecedents  are  absent;  when  tables 
move  without  touch  or  electric  or  mag- 
netic agencies,  movements  which  are 
orderly  and  more  or  less  subject  to 
volition.  There  are  still  other  evi- 
dences that  the  subject  matter  of 
thought  is  directly  transferable  from 
one  mind  to  another.  If  these  things 
be  true,  they  are  of  more  importance 
to  philosophy  than  the  whole  body  of 
physical  knowledge  we  now  have,  and 
are  of  vast  importance  to  humanity." 

And  Sir  William  Crookes  more  than 
equals  this  statement  when  he  writes: 

"That  a  hitherto  unrecognized  form 
of  force  ...  is  involved  in  these  occur- 
rences is  not  with  me  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  of  absolute  knowledge." 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  Yogis 
of  India  are  able  to  transfer  thought  for 
one  thousand  miles  and  their  bodies 
for  five  hundred  miles  in  a  single  night. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  reports 
are  authentic  or  not,  but  in  our  ordin- 
ary experience,  a  man  may  go  to  sleep 
in  Chicago  and  wake  up  in  Kansas 
City,  and  a  child  may  speak  to  a  hole 
in  the  wall  and  be  heard  one  thousand 
miles  away.  These  are  just  as  mar- 
velous as  the  phenomena  reported 
concerning  the  Yogis,  but  are  the 
common  possession  of  all  civilized  men. 

The  character  of  man's  advancement 
is  indicated  by  the  subtle  character  of 
the  elements  we  control.  We  speak 
lightly  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  in 
this  day  of  marvels.  Emerson  said 
sixty  years  ago  that  the  reason  that 
man  could  not  fly  was  because  God 
could  not  trust  him  with  wings.  If 
this  is  true,  there  must  have  been  a 
great  increase  of  morality  in  our  time. 
The  quality  of  the  elements  in  which 
man  gains  his  greatest  achievements 
indicate  the  character  of  his  develop- 
ment. We  are  now  working  with  in- 
creasing intelligence  with  the  hitherto 
occult  natural  forces.  We  are  working 
with  them  and  teaching  them  to  co- 
operate with  us  and  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  human  will.  One 
by  one  man  takes  up  these  forces  into 


himself  and  projects  them  again  as  a 
reorganization  of  his  cosmos,  until  at 
last  his  world  will  be  an  enlightened, 
realized  human  will,  and  "the  Kingdom 
of  man  over  nature,  which  cometh  not 
with  observation;  a  dominion  such  as 
is  now  beyond  his  dream  of  God,  he 
shall  enter  without  more  wonder  than 
the  blind  man  feels  who  is  gradually 
restored  to  perfect  sight." 

In  our  most  suggestive  review,  I 
recently  saw  the  title  of  an  article, 
"The  Greatest  Discovery  of  Modern 
Times,"  by  which  the  writer  meant  to 
indicate  the  creative  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  comprehension  of  this 
and  learning  how  to  make  use  of  it,  is 
what  is  meant  by  "The  New  Psychol- 
ogy." It  is  a  re-statement  of  Emerson's 
gospel  of  The  Infinitude  of  the  Private 
Man.  Under  this  impulse,  psychology 
has  escaped  from  the  cloister  and  the 
class  room  and  is  becoming  the  heri- 
tage of  the  progressive  spirits  of  our 
time.  With  this  new  conception  of  his 
endowment,  man  is  beginning  to  "do 
with  knowledge  what  the  stones  do  by 
structure" ;  as  Professor  Dolbeare  says, 
to  transfer  thought  without  the  inter- 
vention of  objects  cognized  by  the 
senses;  to  banish  disease;  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  adults  and  develop  mar- 
velously  the  minds  of  children ;  to  touch 
the  springs  of  action  and  effectiveness ; 
to  place  human  souls  in  the  spiritual 
laboratory  and  cause  them  to  be  born 
from  above,  so  that  they  perceive  and 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Love  and  Power. 
Along  these  lines  we  have  learned  a 
thousand  times  as  much  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  in  all  the  preced- 
ing centuries.  Saul  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  prophets,  when  one  of  our 
leading  physical  scientists.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the  Principal  of  the  Liverpool 
University  and  a  great  mathematician 
and  physicist,  can  say  in  his  address 
as  President  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic League: 

"What  we  have  to  teach  throughout 
is  that  in  no  sort  of  way  is  man  the 
slave  of  environment.  No  longer  is  he 
to  adapt  himself  to  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, changing  color  with  them 
as   do  the  insects^^an^^gj^t^^Jt  is 
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not  himself  which  is  to  suit  the  en- 
vironment, but  he  is  to  make  the 
environment  suit  him.  This  is  the  one 
irrefragable  doctrine  that  must  be 
hammered  into  the  ears  of  this  genera- 
tion till  they  realize  its  truth  and 
accept  it." 

I  am  now  about  to  ask  you  the  most 
important  question  that  one  man  ever 
asked  another.  At  what  point  shall  man 
cease  to  be  an  unconscious  or  involuntary 
factor  in  the  development  of  his  world  and 
voluntarily  and  intelligently  take  cfiarge  of 
the  processes  of  evolution? 

Another  of  our  physical  scientists 
says:  "The  moment  an  organism  was 
reached  through  which  thought  was 
possible,  nothing  more  was  required  of 
matter."  These  are  not  my  words,  but 
are  those  of  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  further: 
"The  body  was  high  enough  in  organic 
evolution.  It  might  even  now  resign 
its  sovereignty  of  the  world.  It  had 
made  a  thing  which  was  now  its  mas- 
ter. Henceforth  man  should  take 
charge  of  evolution  even  as  up  till  now 
he  had  been  the  one  charge  of  it. 
Henceforth  his  selction  should  replace 
natural  selection;  his  judgment  should 
guide  the  struggle  for  life;  his  will 
determine  for  every  plant  on  earth 
whether  it  should  bloom  or  fade,  for 
every  animal  whether  it  should  in- 
crease or  change  or  die.  And  so  man 
entered  into  his  kingdom." 

Some  time  ago,  I  had  been  invited  to 
deliver  an  address,  the  subject  of  which 
was  left  to  my  decision,  and  I  found 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  theme  that 
seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, until  finally  a  guest  at  my  table, 
when  I  had  mentioned  my  dilemma 
said:  "Why  don't  you  talk  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment?"  I  caught 
the  suggestion  in  a  sense  in  which  he 
had  not  intended  it,  and  my  theme  had 
come  to  me. 

The  inspiration  of  the  moment;  what 
a  moment!  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  tell  us  that  this  is  a  ma- 
terialistic age.  It  is  an  age  of  glorious 
preparation  for  the  grandest  spiritual 
manifestation  of  history.    The  earth  is 


not  so  solid  as  it  was;  it  begins  to 
melt.  We  are  annihilating  the  physi- 
cal— the  future  belongs  to  the  psy- 
chologist. It  was  only  yesterday  that 
we  girdled  the  world  with  iron  bands; 
and  now  we  are  piercing  it  with  our 
vision,  and  listening  with  our  ears  to 
catch  loving  whispers  a  thousand  miles 
away.  We  seem  to  be  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  discovery  that 
shall  reveal  the  old  mystery  of  the 
incalculable  power  of  human  thought 
and  make  the  universe  truly  one  to  the 
simplest  observer.  Slowly  as  yet,  but 
surely,  we  are  perfecting  a  spiritual 
philosophy  that  shall  banish  disease, 
that  shall  destroy  death,  that  shall 
cause  all  men  everywhere  to  look,  not 
upon  the  things  that  are  seen  and  tem- 
poral, but  upon  the  things  that  are 
unseen  and  eternal.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  methods  and  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science;  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  past  revelations  to 
believe  that  the  world  of  reality  is 
about  to  be  more  fully  apprehended 
by  man. 

The  veil  between  the  world  of  matter 
and  the  world  of  force  has  grown  ex- 
ceedingly thin — we  even  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  it  was  never  there. 

We  gather  up  the  precious  fruitage 
of  the  past,  we  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  and  we  reach  forth  to  that 
which  is  before,  all  the  while  emjpha- 
sizing  the  fact  that  truth  itself  is 
neither  past,  present,  nor  future,  but 
eternal,  although  progressively  appre- 
hended by  men. 

The  inspiration  of  the  moment !  The 
culmination  of  the  ages!  The  fruition 
of  opportunity!  One  day  become  as  a 
thousand  years,  one  more  great  critical 
hour  struck  upon  God's  clock  of  time  I 

The  inspiration  of  the  moment — 
man  standing  erect  at  last,  the  con- 
scious master  of  the  physical  world, — 
of  its  destiny  and  his  own.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history  we 
know  that  we  know;  and  the  greatest 
thing  that  we  know  is  this,  that  we 
shall  yet  know  more. 

Victories  of  infinite  significance  won 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  and 
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the  call  already  sounded  to  other  bat- 
tles waiting  to  be  won !  Cities  before 
us  of  unexampled  beauty  with  great 
and  growing  ideals!  Nations  realizing 
the  divine  call ;  old  Asia  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  cycles;  the  Dark  Continent 
shot  through  with  rays  of  light;  Amer- 
ica self-conscious  in  an  hour,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea  leading  the  world  as 
experiment  stations  of  advanced  legis- 
lation, while  the  greatest  conference  of 
religion  ever  held  has  assembled  and 
re-assembled  at  the  Hague  to  issue  in 
a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  for 
the  establishment  of  perpetual  inter- 
national peace. 

Universities  founded  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  to  be  truly  institu- 
tions of  learning  instead  of  conserva- 


tors of  dead  men's  mistaken  ideas,  aa 
in  the  past. 

A  new  theology,  without  fear,  with- 
out hate — strong  in  faith,  radiant  with 
hope,  powerful  with  love. 

A  new  religion,  abolishing  all  dis- 
tinctions, with  no  hampering  traditions, 
with  eyes  alight  with  the  glory  of  the 
new  age  that  is  about  to  dawn.  Nar-» 
rowness,  selfishness,  bitterness,  mean- 
ness, exclusiveness,  all  to  be  swept 
away  I  Millions  hungering  for  the 
prophet's  voice  and  the  reformer's  call, 
and  the  apostle's  organization!'  May 
we  not  say  we  have  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  time  as  this? 

"Out  of  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 
It   is   daybreak   everywhere." 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  OKLAHOMA 

Bv  PROFESSOR  FREDERIC  M.  NOA 


NOTE:— A  few  years  ago  the  reactionary 
prera  of  the  Kant  puhlinhed  many  unscrupulous 
and  thoroughly  mendacious  attacks  on  Oregon's 
Direct  l^eKislation  government  which  had 
startled  the  corrupt  bosses  and  the  equally 
corrupt  corpoi'ations,  because  through  the 
establishment  of  practical  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  government  to  the  people 
or  making  It  truly  representative  of  the  wishes 
of  the  electorate,  the  voters  had  broken  the 
demoralizing  and  oppressive  rule  of  political 
bosses  and  privilege-seeking  interests  and 
established  a  government  **of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people"  In  that  com- 
monwealth. The  attacks,  bristling  as  they  did 
with  false  statements,  were  sown  broadcast, 
but  when  attempts  were  made  to  substitute 
facts  for  the  false  statements,  the  reactionary 
editors  refused  to  publish  them.  One  case  in 
point  will  serve  as  a  typical  illustration. 

The  Boston  "Transcript"  published  an  edi- 
torial of  almost  a  column  In  length,  bearing 
the  title  "The  Referendum's  Failure  in  Ore- 
gon," full  of  false  and  misleading  statements. 
we  at  once  sent  copies  of  the  "Transcript'*  to 
prominent  citizens  of  Oregon.  The  Portland 
''Oregonian,"  the  leading  Republican  daily  of 
Oregon,  promptly  replied  to  this  attack  with 
an  editorial.  "Strange  News  from  Boston," 
which  opened  as  follows: 

"From  far-off  IBoston  comes  the  Information 
that  Oregon  is  sick  of  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum and  will  soon  repeal  it.  The  Boston 
•Transcript*  gives  us  this  information,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  new  though  not  true." 

The  "Oregonian"  then  continued  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  showing  how  thoroughly  mis- 
leading was  the  "Transcript"  editorial;  while 
Mr.  \V.  S.  U*Ren,  than  whom  there  is  no  more 
conscientious  or  better  Informed  publicist  In 
Oregon,  promptly  sent  a  detailed  statement 
showing  how  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth 
were  the  various  charges  made  by  the  "Tran- 
script."   This  material  we  placed  in  the  hands 


of  a  leading  Boston  publicist,  who  called  upon 
the  editor  of  the  "Transcript."  requesting  him 
to  correct  the  misstatements  or  to  allow  the 
publication  of  an  article  giving  the  facts  aa 
presented  by  the  "Oregonian'^  and  author- 
itative writers  from  Oregon.  This  the  editor 
of  the  "Transcript**  absolutely  refused  to  do. 
Since  this  time  every  charge  made  against 
Direct  Legislation  in  Oregon  by  the  political 
bosses  and  the  mouthpieces  of  corrupt  cor- 
porations has  been  completely  disproved  by 
the  practical  workings  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  In  that  commonwealth. 

Recently  a  campaign  of  criticism  has  been 
Inaugurated  by  certain  reactionary  organs  and 
agencies  against  Oklahoma.  Two  papers  se- 
verely criticizing  the  new  commonwealth  have 
recently  appeared  In  the  Boston  "Transcript;" 
and  following  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  to 
keep  thoughful  friends  of  democracy  every- 
where truthfully  advised  as  to  the  actual  facta 
In  regard  to  the  great  experiment  stations  of 
progressive  democracy,  we  at  once  took  stepa 
to  have  the  truth  about  Oklahoma  presented 
to  our  readers.  Knowing  that  Professor  Fred- 
eric M.  Noa  had  been  for  some  time  in  Okla- 
homa, we  immediately  communicated  with  him 
rerjuestlng  him  to  give  us  a  brief  paper,  set- 
ting forth  the  actual  facts  relating  to  Okla- 
homa, that  should  off-set  the  snameful  attacka 
on  this  magnificent  young  commonwealth, 
being  so  persistently  made  by  reactionary 
agencies.  We  wrote  Professor  Noa  because  we 
knew  him  to  be  a  strictly  conscientious,  truth- 
loving  thinker,  a  man  of  broad  vision  and  fine 
culture  and  with  an  exceptional  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  problems  relating  to  our  own  gov- 
ernment and  the  larger  world  politics.  He  waa 
for  many  years  a  valued  contributor  to  "The 
Arena,"  writing  many  papers  of  exceptional 
value,  touching  South  America  and  her  great 
historic  figures.  In  response  to  our  request. 
Professor   Noa    forwards    the   following. 

The   Editor. 
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THE  first  point  to  emphasize  about 
Oklahoma,  is,  that  it  is  a  new 
State,  only  two  years  old,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  under  peculiar 
and  trying  circumstances.  Under  the 
long  years  of  Federal  control,  which 
prevailed  in  the  now  extinct  "Terri- 
tories of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory," out  of  which  the  State  was 
formed,  law  and  order  were  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  in  a  sparsely  set- 
tled region  and  amid  a  heterogeneous 
population.  A  considerable  number  of 
desperados,  criminals  and  fugitives 
from  justice,  from  every  portion  of  the 
United  States  sought  refuge  in  this 
portion  of  the  Southwest.  Gradually, 
steadily  and  relentlessly,  these  undesir- 
ables have  been  weeded  out,  extermin- 
ated or  imprisoned.  In  1889,  a  brighter 
era  dawned,  when  the  first  great  rush 
of  worthy  settlers  from  the  adjoining 
States  poured  into  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territories.  On  the  morning  of 
Monday,  April  22, 1889,  Oklahoma  Sta- 
tion was  an  Indian  hunting  ground; 
by  sundown,  it  became  Oklahoma  City, 
with  a  population  of  5,000.  Since  then, 
in  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed, 
the  marvelous  development  of  Okla- 
homa City  and  State  has  astonished  the 
world.  The  total  population  of  Okla- 
homa is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
mostly  of  the  best  white  American  and 
European  stock,  the  native  Indian  ele- 
ment forming  an  insignificant  fraction. 
Oklahoma  is  a  young  giant,  and  is 
working  out  her  destiny  with  charac- 
teristic American  energy,  intelligence 
and  consecration.  She  has  difficult 
problems  to  solve,  which  have  been  left 
over  as  a  heritage  from  the  days  of 
Federal  control.  Much  of  her  most 
productive  agricultural  and  mineral 
areas  remain  undeveloped  and  in  the 
condition  of  a  wilderness,  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  that  old  Indian  claims  have 
not  yet  been  settled  and  land  titles  are 
thus  obscured;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  Ok- 
lahoma, in  their  laudable  desire  to  hold 
grasping  and  soulless  corporations  and 
trusts  in  proper  control,  appear  to  have 
gone  too  far,  and  have  placed  unneces- 


sary obstacles  in  the  way  of  railway 
construction  by  absolutely  prohibiting 
one  railway  company  from  purchasing 
or  leasing  the  property  of  another. 
The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
land  titles  is  fast  being  adjusted 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State;  while  the  railway 
situation  will  probably  be  met  by  the 
adoption  of  a  suitable  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Oklahoma, 
through  an  initiative  petition  that  has 
already  been  signed  by  many  more  than 
the  requisite  43,000  bona  fide  legal 
citizens. 

The  careful  unprejudiced  observer 
can  easily  verify  for  himself  the  state- 
ment that  Oklahoma  ranks  very  high 
among  her  sister  States  as  regards  the 
educational  opportunities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  children.  As  far  back  as 
1894,  a  special  commission  sent  over 
by  the  British  Government,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  education  in  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  declared,  in  their 
final  report,  that  nowhere  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  did  the  educational  stan- 
dard of  public  instruction  rank  as  high 
as  in  Oklahoma  Territory.  This  stan- 
dard has  even  been  improved  upon 
since  Oklahoma  became  a  State.  A 
school  fund  of  $35,000,000  is  being 
wisely  conserved  and  utilized  in  the 
interests  of  universal  education ;  an  ex- 
cellent State  University  exists  at  Nor- 
man, near  Oklahoma  City;  a  number 
of  admirable  normal  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  Oklahoma,  are  offering  a 
nursery  for  the  formation  of  competent 
public  school  teachers;  and  every- 
where, alike  in  the  cities  and  country 
districts,  public  as  well  as  private  co- 
operation is  efficiently  promoting  the 
cause  of  enlightenment.  Little  hamlets 
of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants  each 
frequently  have  finely  graded  schools, 
with  well-paid,  talented  teachers,  and 
every  convenience  in  the  way  of 
modern  textbooks  and  equipment. 
Nothing  of  the  barbarous,  tumble- 
down rural  school  shanties  such  as 
still  disgrace  some  of  the  oldest  States 
of  the  Union,  can  anywhere  be  found 
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in  Oklahoma.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
of  the  most  backward  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  roads  are  atrocious 
and  the  sparse  population  is  scattered 
over  a  wide  area,  such  anomalies  can 
be  found  as  ignorant,  moss-back  far- 
mer trustees  who  get  into  conflict  with 
the  county  superintendents  and  de- 
liberately retard  the  cause  of  education. 
This  evil  will  doubtless  be  remedied 
some  day  by  a  rigorous  State  require- 
ment that  candidates  for  election  as 
school  trustees  must  first  prove,  before 
a  proper  commission  of  experts,  that 
they  possess,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  qualifications  to  enable  them  to 
promote  efficiently  the  true  educational 
interests  of  their  respective  districts 
— in  other  words,  that  they  must 
undergo  examinations  the  same  as 
teachers.  The  crudities  just  men- 
tioned are  not  peculiar  to  Oklahoma 
alone :  they  exist  in  many  of  the  oldest 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  Oklahoma 
may  justly  boast  of  one  provision  in 
her  Constitution  which  makes  it  man- 
datory that  "the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  feed- 
ing, and  domestic  science  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State." 

Oklahoman  politics  are  not,  in  every 
respect,  as  pure  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  the  State  has  been  unjustly  de- 
famed and  traduced  on  account  of  the 
misdeeds  charged  against  Governor 
Haskell  and  some  other  of  the  highest 
State  officials.  Comment  on  their  acts 
seems  at  this  moment  out  of  place,  as 
they  are  being  tried  before  the  courts 
or  their  conduct  is  being  investigated 
by  the  proper  tribunals:  hence,  their 
guilt  or  innocence  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Oklahoma  has  also  suf- 
fered through  a  deliberate  and  deeply 
laid  conspiracy  of  Wall  Street  and 
"vested  interests,"  which  sought  to 
wreck  the  Columbia  Loan  and  Trust 
Bank  of  Oklahoma  City  by  a  simultan- 
eous run  of  sixty  or  more  large  de- 
positors, in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  collectively  and  suddenly 
demanded  the  return  of  $600,000  worth 
of  deposits.     The  full  details  of  this 


vile  conspiracy  of  the  trusts  will 
doubtless  be  exposed,  at  the  proper 
time,  by  competent  authorities,  but  the 
Columbia  Bank  has  virtually  paid  all 
its  depositors  in  full,  in  a  marvelously 
short  time,  thanks  to  the  State  guar- 
antee deposits  law.  It  is  fitting  to 
note,  in  this  connection,  that,  whatever 
be  the  political  evils  from  which  Ok- 
lahoma suffers,  they  can,  and  will,  be 
easily  corrected  through  the  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  exercise  of  those 
democratic  and  republican  weappns  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  the  popular 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

Oklahoma  has  much  indeed  to  be 
proud  of.  The  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  represent  her  at  the  National 
Capital  typify  the  finest  Americanism. 
One  of  them,  Senator  Gore,  possesses 
those  spiritual  and  practical  states- 
manlike qualities  that  would  pre- 
eminently fit  him  to  become  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer  in  the 
next  Presidential  election;  and,  if  he 
were  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  guide  his  country 
along  the  high  standards  of  righteous- 
ness laid  down  by  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen. 

This  newest  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  and  painstaking  investigation 
by  unbiased,  trained  observers  who 
are  free  from  preconceived  prejudices. 
Cities  and  communities  will  be  found 
in  her  midst  which,  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  have  become  thriving 
hives  of  industry  and  have  attained  the 
improvements,  refinement  and  culture 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West.  Within  the  70,000 
square  miles  of  her  wonderfully  en- 
dowed territory,  where  a  healthful, 
bright  climate  prevails,  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  all  worthy  immigrants 
from  Europe  as  well  as  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  frightfully  congested  quarters  of 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington  and 
San  Francisco.    The  process  of  prop- 
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criy  populating  and  developing  her 
wonderful  area,  greater  than  that  of 
New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  combined,  will  be 
accelerated  when  the  present  burden- 
seme  and  vicious  State,  county  and 


municipal  taxation  shall  have  been 
superseded  by  taxing  the  rental  values 
of  land  alone — that  is,  by  putting  the 
Single  Tax  into  practical  operation, 
and  exempting  from  taxes  all  other 
forms  of  property. 


NOT    HIS    CHILDREN 

By  rose  pastor  STOKES 


SOME  day,  in  the  Utopian  future, 
there  will  beat  in  every  human 
breast  the  hearts  of  all  the  world. 
To-day,  alas,  this  is  true  of  but  the 
few;  most  men  having  but  one  heart 
beating  in  their  breast,  or  at  most,  the 
heart  of  one  family  unit. 

I  have  seen  a  kind  man,  a  father  of 
children,  stand  quite  unmoved  before 
two  hundred  little  "breaker-boys" — 
little  boys  whose  mothers'  milk  had 
scarcely  dried  upon  their  young  lips. 
He  was  the  superintendent.  He 
watched  them  as  they  deftly,  cleverly, 
strained  their  youth  away — their  baby- 
hood— and  he  smiled. 

"These  boys  are  worth  two  men  a- 
piece."  He  said  this  in  a  hopeful, 
cheery  way.  It  was  good  business, 
you  see.  Little  children;  not  half  on 
the  way  to  manhood,  yet;  but  double 
the  profits  to  the  Masters  of  their 
Jobs:  good  business! 

Yet,  that  kindly  little  man  with  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  merry 
sprites  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
had  little  boys  of  his  own,  at  home. 
When  he  returns  from  his  day's  work 
of  grinding  other  men's  little  ones,  he 
takes  his  youngest  child  in  his  arms, 
while  the  older  children  gather  about 
him.  They  get  kisses,  and  candy,  and 
love,  and  care.  They  are  his  boys, 
and  all  his  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  are 
bound  up  in  them. 

The  other  boys? — those  two  hun- 
dred?— well,  they  are  not  his  boys. 
The  hearts  of  those  two  hundred  other 
fathers  are  not  beating  in  his  breast. 

I  have  seen  a  tender  father,  one  who 
loved  his  sons  and  daughters  with  a 
passionate    love    almost    unsurpassed, 


lavish  luxuries  as  unsurpassed  upon 
those  sons  and  daughters ;  luxuries  ex- 
torted from  the  labor  of  helpless  little 
bodies — child  workers  in  the  South. 
When  asked  if  he  did  not  think  that 
child  labor  should  be  abolished,  he  re- 
plied: "Why,  you  ought  to  see  those 
youngsters  at  work!     They  LIKE  it  I" 

But  supposing  they  were  his  own 
children  that  were  being  robbed  of 
youth  and  life  and  hope;  through 
whom  the  Race  was  being  murdered; 
would  he  not  break  his  heart  at  the 
mere  thought  of  it?  Would  he  not 
rise  in  blind  rebellion  against  the  pow- 
ers that  oppress  his  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  that  rob  the  cradle  of  its  young; 
the  Race  of  its  future? 

Most  assuredly,  he  would.  He  has 
a  heart  that  goes  out  to  his  own  chil- 
dren; even  to  the  children  of  his  class; 
but  not  to  the  children  of  all  men — 
the  children  of  the  Race. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  little  verses 
called  "Mine?"    They  read: 

"Come,  little  daughter  mine,  into  the  meadows ; 

Play,  for  the  summer  is  here! 
Winter  is  chill,  and  abounding  in  shadows, 

My  own,  my  dear. 

)"Go,  little  worker  mine,  into  the  shadows; 

Work!  adult  labor  is  dear! 
Perish  the  flowers  that  wait  in  the  meadows 

While  I  wait  here!" 

There  is,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
masters  of  industry,  a  sense  of  pos- 
session which  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble of  eradication  until,  perhaps,  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  an  in- 
dustrial democracy.  Men  who  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  fundamental 
sources  of  livelihood  for  so  long,  have 
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come  to  believe  most  firmly  that  the 
fruit  of  the  human  Vine  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  tkeir  treading,  in  order  that 
they  and  theirs  may  pour  the  Wine  to 
overflowing  at  the  Feast  of  Life.  They 
do  not,  or  will  not,  see  that  their  wine 
is  blood;  blood  not  unlike  that  which 
flows  in  their  own  veins. 

Will  preaching  to  the  masters  open 
their  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  desist? 
We  have  had  two  thousand  years  of 
preaching;  yet  the  Wine-Press  has 
been  busy  and  busier  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

But  shall  not  a  conscious  uprising 
help— of  those  who  furnish  the  Liv- 
ing Wine,  but  drink  the  bitter  lees 
themselves?  Yes!  When  the  mes- 
sage of  a  new  order  is  brought  to  them, 
a  message  of  love  and  peace,  and  of 
justice  to  all  men,  they  are  eager;  be- 
cause they  have  suflFered  through  all 
the  ages,  and  they  KNOW. 

Hence,  the  Socialist  movement,  now 
over  forty  millions  strong;  hence,  the 
working  class  organizing  politically; 
they  are  gathering  the  legions  that 
will  strip  the  masters  of  their  power 
to  injure  the  human  race.  They  are 
the  oppressed  of  the  earth,  and  in  their 
breasts  beat  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  the  earth.  They  cry:  *Vur  chil- 
dren may  be  robbed  of  their  birthright 
with  your  consent;  but  your  children  will 
never  be  robbed  of  their  birthright  with 
our  couseut." 

They  smile  an  inscrutable  smile  at 
those  who  ally  themselves  politically 


with  the  Master  Class,  in  order  to  aid 
the  Slave  Class  to  freedom;  for  they 
know  it  is  like  waiting  for  the  day 
when  the  masters  will  say  to  their 
slaves:  "Go,  you  are  free!  hencefor- 
ward we  shall  work  beside  you,  like 
men,  on  equal  terms." 

Save  the  children!  A  Child  Labor 
crusade!  How?  By  begging  the  Mas- 
ters; by  pleading  in  the  Masters'  legis- 
latures; by  appealing  to  the  Masters' 
courts?  Will  it  help,  fundamentally? 
"Try  it  for  an  age  or  two,"  say  these 
workers,  who  know.  .  .  .  Will  it  help? 
No!  We  shall  build  up  our  own 
army;  we,  the  workers;  we,  the  op- 
pressed; and  WE  shall  establish  our 
OWN  government,  an  industrial  gov- 
ernment of  the  working  people ;  where 
he  who  will  not  work,  shall  not  eat; 
where  none  shall  thrive  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  youth  of  the  world — 
where  no  generation  shall  "consume 
as  its  candle  the  sun  of  the  unborn"; 
where  all  shall  lighten  the  burden  of 
each  and  each  of  all,  by  helping  to 
bear  it.  A  working  people's  govern- 
ment in  which  all  shall  be  workers  to- 
gether, because  living  at  the  cost  of 
a  fellow  being  will  be  made  happily 
impossible;  while  the  children  will  be 
left  free  to  grow  into  greater  strength 
and  beauty,  that  they  may  create  an 
even  greater  and  more  beautiful  so- 
ciety when  they  that  gave  them  life 
have  peacefully  and  silently  slipped 
away. 


GOD    IS    WHERE    MAN    IS 

By  CHARLES  WOODBURY 

"God's  in  His  heaven. 
All  8  right  with  the  world." 

A  holy  man  once  clambered  the  cathedral  spire  and  thence  daily  year  after 
year,  with  hands  and  voice  uplifted,  besought  God  for  one  vision  or  a  token  of  His 
presence.  At  last  his  prayer  was  granted.  'A  Voice  came  from  the  city  streets 
below,  "Lo,  here  I  am,  and  here  ye  should  have  sought  Me." 

Browning's  religious  poetry  and  the  cathedral  theology 'are  recessional.  If 
God  were  not  much  more  in  evidence  outside  than  in  "  His  heaven," — what  then  ? 


'^THROUGH  RAMONA'S  COUNTRY"* 

A  BOOK  STUDY 
By     B.     O.     flower 


This  fascinating  subject  is  here  treated  by 
the  writer  of  all  living  authors  best  fitted 
in  every  way  to  handle  the  theme  in  a 
masterly  and  enthralling  manner,  George 
Wharton  James  is  dowered  with  a  poet's 
rich  imagination.  He  is  also  wonderfully 
gifted  as  a  story  teller,  being  able  to  invest 
the  simplest  incidents  with  rare  and  subtle 
charm.  No  living  writer  holds  the  Indian 
in  greater  affection  than  does  this  broad- 
visioncd  humanitarian ;  nor  is  this  love  for  the 
Indian  the  fruit  of  ignorant  sentimentalism. 
He  has  spent  much  time  with  the  red  tribes 
of  the  South-West  and  has  indeed  been  adop- 
ted into  some  of  them.  He  is  a  nature  lover, 
and  especially  a  lover  of  the  desert;  and 
finally,  he  has  been  twenty  years  collecting 
his  data  for  this  work,  having  gone  to  every 
place  visited  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  during 
her  pilgrimages  through  the  South-West 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  reader  naturally 
expects  a  rare  treat  in  journeying  with  the 
gifted  author  through  Ramona*s  country.  Nor 
will  he  be  disappointed.  The  volume  is  from 
cover  to  cover  replete  with  interesting  in- 
formation so  brightened  with  stories,  legends 
and  charming  descriptions  as  to  make  its 
perusal  a  constant  delight 

II. 

At  the  outset  the  author  shows  that  the 
story  of  Ramona  is  "a  wonderful  mosaic  of 
fact  and  fiction.  Just  as  the  detached  and  dis- 
similar pieces  of  mosaic,  of  dilTcrent  color, 
of  different  origin,  perhaps,  and  gathered 
from  various  sources  are  fitted  together  and 
held  to  each  other  in  one  coherent  mass  in 
the  matrix  of  binding  cement,  so  the  isolated, 
unrelated,  and  diflferent  facts  in  the  story  of 
Ramona  are  held  together  in  one  coherent 
mass  by  the  binding  fiction  of  the  author's 
genius.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  statement 
of  fact  relating  to  the  country,  the  Spanish 


home  life,  of  description,  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  etc.,  in  the  whole  book  that  is 
not  literally  true,  but  it  is  not  true  as  related  in 
the  fictitious  hero  and  heroine  of  the  book, 
who  are  pure  creations  of  the  author's  brain. 
Yet  even  here  she  was  aided  by  what  she 
saw,  and,  as  we  shall  sec,  facts  that  actually 
occurred  were  woven  into  the  lives  of  her 
fictitious  hero  and  heroine." 

When  visiting  San  Diego  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  a  few  years  since,  we  were 
shown  where  it  was  alleged  Ramona  was 
married,  and  while  under  the  mental  magic 
of  an  accomplished  citizen  of  those  parts 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  country  and  its 
points  of  interest  was  only  equalled  by  his 
apparent  conviction  that  Ramona  was  biog- 
raphy rather  than  romance,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  spell  of  realism  which  the 
guide's  enthusiasm  reawakened — a  spell  first 
wrought  on  our  imagination  years  ago  on 
reading  Ramona  and  which  now  gained  added 
imprcssiveness  in  the  general  atmosphere  and 
environment  that  forms  the  setting  of  the 
romance. 

Professor  James,  poet,  mystic  and  seer 
though  he  be,  never  allows  the  witchery  of 
romance  to  blind  him  to  the  stern  demands 
of  historic  verity,  for  in  him  the  modern 
critical  or  scientific  spirit  is  nicely  blended 
with  the  rich  imagination  that  is  the  poet's 
crown  of  glory.  In  speaking  of  this  house, 
he  says: 

"  Thousands  of  photographs  of  it  have  been 
sold  as  'the  house  where  Ramona  was  mar- 
ried,' and  likewise,  similar  thousands  have 
been  marked  and  sold  of  'the  chapel  where 
Ramona  was  married,'  and  of  'the  bells  that 
rang  when  Ramona  was  married.'  The  old 
house  is  there,  the  chapel  is  there,  and  the 
bells  are  there,  so  why  not  make  use  of  them? 
So  the  photographer  has  utilized  them  to  his 
profit.  But  the  purchaser  of  the  pictures  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  Ramona  was  married 
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there  only  in  the  brain  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and 
that  therefore  these  real  bells  can  scarcely 
have  rung  at  a  fictitious  marriage  of  a  ficti- 
tious Ramoha  to  a  fictitious  Alessandro  by  a 
^  fictitious  priest  after  a  fictitious  elopement 
from  a  fictitious  home  of  a  fictitious  Senora 
Moreno." 

How  the  man  of  science  and  critical  modem 
scholar  shatters  our  fondest  illusions  with 
pitiless  truth  I  After  reading  Ramona,  how 
many  of  us  have  yielded  to  the  magic  of  the 
author's  imagination  and  the  desire  arose  in 
our  hearts  to  see  and  feel  as  she  felt  and  to 
imagine  how  she  appeared;  and  perhaps  we 
have  later  journeyed  to  Ramona's  land  and 
felt  the  spell  of  association,  and  after  this 
we  come  into  the  presence  of  the  critical  in- 
vestigator— the  idol-breaker  and  illusion-dis- 
peller,  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

"  Much  has  been  written  about  '  The  Real 
Ramona.'  As  well  write  about  the  real  Dom- 
,  bey,  the  real  Becky  Sharp,  the  real  Pendennis. 
It  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated  that  there  is  no 
real  Ramona.  The  book  is  a  fiction  and  every 
character  in  it  is  fictitious. .  It  is  throughout 
a  creature  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  imagination. 
That  certain  living  people  suggested  certain 
characters  of  the  book  is  true,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,  but  in  the  case  of  the  heroine, 
Ramona,  a  score  of  isolated  and  unconnected 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  a  score  of  different 
individuals  are  brought  together  and  all  at- 
tributed to  the  one  fictitious  character,  Ra- 
mona. How  then  shall  one  say:  This  is  the 
real  Ramona;  or,  here  the  real  Ramona  lived, 
here  met  Alessandro;  here  Alessandro  de- 
clared his  love;  here  is  the  canyon  in  which 
they  stayed  after  their  elopement;  here  they 
were  married;  these  are  the  bells  that  were 
rung  at  the  wedding,  etc 

'*  There  are  scores  of  facts  woven  into  the 
book;  the  descriptions  are  most  lifelike,  real, 
and  true;  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book 
is  purely  and  simply  a  novel,  a  work  of  fiction, 
a  creation  of  the  imagination." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this 
phase  of  the  book,  as  it  reveals  one  important 
characteristic  of  the  volume — its  critical  value, 
which,  taken  together  with  the  author's  in- 
tense desire  to  see  justice  accorded  the  red 
man  and  the  rare  poetic  charm  that  invests 
many  pages  and  blossoms  in  stories  and 
legends  along  the  reader's  pathway,  renders 
the  work  a  book  of  unusual  interest. 


IIL 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centttrj^ 
Professor  James  has  lived  in  the  South-West 
and  during  this  period  he  has  spent  much 
time  with  the  Indians,  living  for  months  at  a 
time  in  their  desert  and  mountain  fastnesses 
as  a  member  of  their  tribes;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
terrible  atrocities  and  deeds  of  deathless  hate 
and  passion  perpetrated  by  Indians  on  the 
pioneers  from  time  to  time.  Yet  while  frankly 
admitting  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question;  while  admitting  that  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  victims  of  Indian  ferocity, 
it  may  well  seem  that  there  is  "no  good 
Indian  but  a  dead  Indian,"  he  is  equally 
convinced  that  these  things  are  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  injustice,  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
of  Christian  civilization  rather  than  the  result 
of  the  inherent  ferocity  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter. 

"There  arc  two  sides.  The  whites  have 
been  murdered  and  terrorized  by  the  Indians, 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Indians 
were  cruelly  wronged  by  the  whites.  In  self- 
defence,  they  were  driven  to  warfare,  and, 
not  being  so  highly  civilized  as  ourselves,  they 
warred  with  a  wild,  cunning  ferocity  that 
made  white  men's  blood  run  cold.  Hence  their 
extermination  seemed  a  necessity. 

**  But  had  they  been  perfectly  treated  all  the 
time,  I  am  fully  convinced  there  would  have 
been  no  '  Indian  uprisings,'  no  '  Indian  atroci- 
ties'  to  recount,  but  the  Indians  would  have 
been  to-day,  peaceable  and  industrious  occu- 
pants of  the  soil. 

"  The  facts  are  against  any  and  all  theories 
which  deny  to  the  Indian  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, high-mindedness  and  ability  to  learn. 
***** 

"  There  is  nothing  in  our  national  treatment 
of  the  Indians  that  has  cut  them  more  to 
the  quick  than  our  assumption  that  they  had 
no  honor,  no  character,  no  truth.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  rob  them  of  their  lands,  their  homes, 
their  hunting  grounds,  but  to  rob  them  of 
their  character  and  let  it  go  on  record  that 
they  were  without  honor  or  any  spiritual 
development  was  an  injustice  as  cruel  as  it  was 
criminal.  In  the  finer  instincts  there  are 
many  Indians  who  are  far  ahead  of  most 
white  people." 

To  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  the  Ramona 
and  Alessandro  of  the  romance  ar«  too  ideal. 
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and  especially  that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
such  love  could  be  found  among  the  Indians, 
our  author,  with  the  experience  of  twenty-, 
seven  years  behind  him,  asserts  that  such  life 
and  love  as  are  here  portrayed  are  not  only 
possible  with  the  Indian  but  he  has  himself 
known  similar  types  to  those  portrayed,,  and 
he  reinforces  his  experience  with  citations 
from  other  well-known  authors. 

"  It  does  not  require,"  observes  Professor 
James,  **  that  people  be  of  white  skin  to  be 
devoted  husbands  and  wives,  loving  parents, 
honest  in  their  relations  with  all  mankind,  full 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  elevated  personal  character, 
and  with  high  and  noble  ambitions  and 
heavenly  aspirations.  Many  an  Indian  has 
lived  a  life  of  self-abnegation  and  self-denial 
for  a  highly  spiritual  reason,  or  to  attain  a 
spiritual  blessing,  and  it  ill  becomes  members 
of  a  race  whose  chief  boast  is  of  their  material 
progress  to  question  and  deny  the  reality  of 
such  spiritual  manifestations  in  the  souls  of 
people  they  have  so  wantonly  abused,  abomi- 
ably  villi fied  and  willingly  degraded." 

Our  author  dwells  at  length  on  the  intense 
affection  often  displayed  in  husband  and  wife, 
father  and  mother,  among  the  Indians,  and 
other  fine  and  noble  traits  are  cited  as  being 
very  marked  in  the  life  of  the  red  man.  Nor 
must  we  imagine  that  the  Indian  is  wanting 
in  intellectual  ability.  Numerous  and  interest- 
ing are  the  citations  marshalled  as  illustrations 
of  the  fine  mental  power  of  the  red  man.  One 
incident  of  many  given  is  of  peculiar  interest 
It  relates  to  the  late  Dr.  Oronhytekha,  who 
was  "  a  full-blooded  Indian  "  and  *'  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  orators,  keen  and  accomplished 
parliamentarians,  and  successful  debaters  of 
America,"  as  well  as  "a  learned  and  skilful 
surgeon"  and  successful  financier  and  director 
of  large  organizations. 

"  I  well  remember,"  says  our  author,  "  a 
journey  Dr.  Oronhytekha  made  to  England  for 
the  chief  of  the  Good  Templar  Order.  There 
had  been  a  split  in  that  temperance  organiza- 
tion in  England,  and  Oronhytekha,  with  others, 
was  sent  to  see  if  the  breach  could  not  be 
healed.  A  debate  was  to  be  held  in  which 
one  of  the  brightest  speakers  on  the  English 
platform  was  to  present  the  other  side.  It 
was  a  great  throng  that  was  assembled,  and 
the  English  were  sure  of  their  champion.  So 
was  I — sure  of  his  utter  defeat.  For,  in  his 
most  suave  and  gentle  tones,  the  doctor,  after 
the  English  speaker  had  made  his  great  effort. 


asked  if  he  might  put  to  him  a  few  questions. 
He  did  so,  and  I  sat  in  wonderment  at  the 
brilliancy  and  readiness  of  the  Indian's  in- 
tellect In  a  few  moments  it  was  clear  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  all  the  facts  what  ht 
was  about  and  equally  clear  how  unconscious 
the  doctor's  opponent  was  of  the  ease  with 
which  he  was  giving  his  case  away.  Step  by 
step  he  was  led  along,  until  at  last  the  final 
denouement  came  and  then,  in  voice  of  dom- 
inating power,  in  stirring,  logical,  relentless 
eloquence,  compelling  attention,  demanding 
acquiescence,  Oronhytekha  showed  up  the 
utter  weakness  and  falsity  of  the  other  side. 
I  have  heard  the  world's  great  orators,  and 
some  of  them  in  their  most  notable  efforts,  but 
I  never  heard  anything  equal  to  this  Indian's 
outburst  on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  flawless, 
matchless,  crystal  piece  of  oratory,  pure,  true 
and  convincing." 

The  author  holds  that  most  of  the  Indians  of 
Southern  California  are  industrious,  cleanly 
and  reliable. 

"The  men,"  he  says,  "are  good,  all-around 
farm  hands,  as  capable  as  most  whites."  Their 
women  "make  baskets  and  pottery,"  and  this 
work  "reveals  that  the  poetic,  esthetic  and 
religious  faculties  have  large  play  in  an  In- 
dian's soul.  It  is  an  axiomatic  proposition 
that  '  no  one  can  make  a  beautiful  thing  unless 
he  first  feels  and  sees  its  beauty.'  Beautiful 
and  artistic  things  don't  'happen.'  We  never 
accuse  our  poets,  sculptors,  painters  and  mu- 
sicians of  guessing  at  things,  or  'discovering' 
poems,  sculptures,  nocturnes  and  concertos. 
We  stand  and  uncover  in  the  presence  of  the 
intellect  the  soul,  that  conceives,  imagines, 
plans,  and  then  produces  such  sublime  results. 

"  Shall  we  deny  to  the  Indian  the  same 
honor?  The  same  standard  of  measure?  I 
have  baskets  in  my  possession  that  required 
as  much  soul  to  conceive,  mind  to  plan,  and 
artistic  skill  to  create  as  did  the  masterly 
canvases  that  grace  the  walls  of  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  or  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art 

"The  Navaho  weaver  may  appear  a  savage, 
but  she  is  a  poet  and  an  artist  or  she  could 
never  have  created  those  textile  marvels  that 
to  this  day  surpass  the  products  of  the  white 
man's  loom. 

"  So  simple  honor  compels  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  idealized  Indian  character  is 
as  real,  as  true  to  life,  as  is  the  idealized 

Anglo-Saxon  character,  and   that   'Ramona' 
uigiiizea  oy  vj  v^v^;^t  i\^ 
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and  '  Alcssandro '  are  no  more  impossible  than 
any  of  the  ideal  characters  of  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot,  or  Tennyson." 
IV. 

The  volume  contains  a  rich  treasury  of  facts 
regarding  the  lndian*s  life,  habits  and  cus- 
toms; but  for  the  general  reader  perhaps  no 
pages  will  prove  so  engaging  as  those  which 
deal  with  poetical  stories  and  with  the  popular 
legends  and  wonder-tales  that  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
descriptive  pages  are  also  full  of  interest  and 
highly  poetic.  The  author,  having  been  present 
at  all  the  important  functions  in  Indian  life, 
their  weddings  and  other  joyous  festivities, 
and  their  solemn  councils  and  their  funeral 
rites,  is  enabled  to  reproduce  their  utterances 
and  re-picture  what  he  has  seen  and  known 
with  compelling  realistic  power.  Here  is  an 
oration  of  a  medicine  man,  uttered  over  the 
funeral  pyre  of  a  well-known  and  much  es- 
teemed Mohave  Indian,  which  affords  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  our  author's  power  as 
a  scribe  in  reproducing,  if  not  verbally,  at 
least  the  weird  poetry  and  intimate  feeling  that 
mark  the  Indian  when  deeply  stirred: 

"Naqua,  O  Naqua,  thy  body  lies  on  the 
funeral  pile.  Soon  it  will  be  burned  to  ashes. 
Soon  we  shall  see  nothing  of  thee.  But  thy 
inner  self,  thy  soul,  will  shoot  into  the  air 
with  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  attendant 
spirits  will  take  thee  to  thy  rest.  We  shall 
see  thee  never  again.  Yet  the  good  thou  hast 
done  makes  our  hearts  tender.  With  an  eye 
like  an  eagle*s  and  hands  as  strong  and  swift 
to  strike  thine  enemies  as  his  talons,  thy 
foes  have  fled  before  thee  in  terror  or  re- 
mained to  be  slain.  Thine  eye  was  keen  to 
see  and  thy  foot  swift  to  follow  over  moun- 
tain, hills  or  desert  all  who  did  thee  or 
thine  an  injury.  But  they  were  equally  keen 
and  swift  to  do  good  to  those  who  loved  thee. 
Thy  wives,  thy  sons,  thy  daughters  have  all 
felt  thy  goodness.  Thy  relatives  and  friends 
have  been  blessed  often  by  thee.  May  all  the 
good  thou  hast  done  accompany  thee  to  the 
world  of  spirits  and  there  give  thee  joy  until 
these  thy  loved  ones  come  to  thee.  I  have 
spoken.    It  will  thus  be." 

"  The  Mohave  *  Ramona' "  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  many  charming  stories  found  in  this 
volume.  Briefly,  it  deals  with  a  soldier,  the 
son  of  a  haughty  army  officer  of  the  East.  He 
had  been  stricken  with  small-pox.  The  doc- 
tors declared  his  case  hopeless.    He  was  sent 


to  the  pest-house,  a  shack  located  in  the 
burning  sands  of  the  torrid  desert.  And  here, 
with  no  ministration  save  that  of  the  clumsy 
soldiers  who  nursed  the  sick,  he  was  left  to 
die. 

"Outside  the  scorching  sun  pitilessly  beat 
down  upon  the  gray  sand,  which  radiated  it 
back  again,  making  the  air  as  hot  as  if  it  were 
the  breathings  of  a  flery  furnace.  Not  a  cloud 
moved  across  the  richly  blue  sky  and  nothing 
tempered  the  flerce  rays.  Hotter  and  still 
hotter  it  became.  ...  In  the  hospital-shack, 
heat  and  dust  added  to  the  discomfort,  dis- 
tress and  suffering  of  the  afllicted  one,  and  he 
rolled  and  tossed  in  his  augmented  agony. 

"  At  one  of  his  somewhat  lucid  intervals,  he 
felt  a  gentle  hand  on  his  fever-stricken  brow. 
Soft,  wet  cloths  were  placed  over  his  lips  and 
they  cooled  and  soothed  him  so  deliciously. 
As  he  tossed  uneasily  in  his  bed  to  escape 
the  heat  he  could  tell  that  some  different  hand 
from  that  of  the  rude  soldier  detailed  to 
nurse  him  and  the  others,  had  arranged  the 
bed  clothes.  There  was  no  creases,  no  lumps, 
no  hollows  in  the  mattress.  The  pillow  lay 
just  where  he  best  liked  it,  and  wet  cloths 
were  hanging  in  the  miserable  room  to  tem- 
per the  flerce  heat  of  the  burning  desert  sun. 

**  In  vain  the  half-conscious  soldier  sought 
to  solve  the  mystery.  He  felt  the  comfort 
and  the  rest  fulness  of  the  change,  but  was 
unable  to  understand  it." 

The  women  of  the  army  post  were  scan- 
dalized, especially  the  wives  of  the  officers, 
who,  while  accepting  the  illicit  relations  that 
existed  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Indian 
women,  were  shocked  to  think  that  an  Indian 
maiden  was  permitted  to  nurse  a  dying  soldier. 
However,  she  was  not  molested. 

"Why  had  she  come? 

"  Let  the  conversation  she  had  with  her  old 
mother,  who  lived  on  Soapsuds  Row,  be  the 
answer. 

"•He  is  sick,  my  mother.  He  is  to  die, 
the  white  medicine  man  say,  and  I  am  never 
to  have  my  heart  warmed  by  his  smile  again.' 

"  *  Daughter  of  my  heart,  my  Mohave 
mockingbird,  why  have  you  given  your  heart 
to  the  white  soldier?  You  know  you  can 
never  become  his  wife.  If  you  give  yourself 
to  him  he  will  by  and  by  go  away  and  forget 
he  ever  knew  you,  and  to  do  that  is  not  good 
for  a  maiden  who  wants  a  mind  full  of  peace- 
fulness  and  a  heart  at  rest.' 

"*Ah,  mother,  but  my  bo^m  swells  with 
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love  for  him.  One  day's  love  with  him  would 
be  worth  a  lifetime  of  other  love.  I  love  him, 
I  love  him,  and  he  knows  it  not,  and  now 
the  medicine  mafi  says  he  will  soon  die.  Sor- 
row is  mine.    Deep  grief  is  my  bedfellow.*" 

At  length  the  Indian  girl  mustered  courage 
to  go  the  pest-house,  so  as  to  be  near  the 
man  she  had  learned  to  love,  but  who  merely 
casually  knew  her. 

"By  and  by  the  door  opened  and  the  night 
watcher  came  out.  Suddenly  an  impulse  en- 
tered Maha's  heart.  While  the  watcher  was 
away  why  should  she  not  steal  in  and  give  of 
her  loving  care  to  the  sick  soldier?  A  child 
of  impulse,  she  obeyed,  and  for  a  few  delicious, 
stolen  moments  sought  to  assuage  his  pain. 
She  was  there  when  the  watcher  returned,  but 
she  was  indiiTerent  to  his  curses  when  he  bade 
her  begone.    She  sought  her  mother. 

••  •  I  have  seen  him  and  given  him  sleep/ 
she  said.    '  Soon  I  shall  go  again.' 

*  «  «  «  * 

"When  the  doctor  came  he  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance;  that  is,  he  thought  he 
did,  and,  being  human,  was  inclined  to  over- 
look human  frailty  in  others,  though  in  this 
case  his  charity  and  complaisance  were  mis- 
placed. 

*'The  result  was  that  Maha  remained,  and 
day  and  night  saw  her  at  Frank's  side. 

•*  Little  by  little,  as  he  was  slowly  dragged 
back  from  the  death-pit  which  had  yawned 
wide  open  for  him,  he  began  to  realize  what 
she  had  done. 

***Maha,  why  did  you  come?*  one  day  be 
asked  her. 

"He  got  no  reply  but  one  sharp,  keen 
glance  of  fiery  sweetness,  and  then  she  bent 
her  head  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  eyes. 
Then  she  speedily  went  away  and  was  seen 
no  more  until  the  dusk  of  evening  fell. 

*•  Hour  after  hour  Frank  puzzled  over  it 
At  last  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  opened 
his  eyes  once,  suddenly,  and  found  her  eyes 
swimming  with  love  for  him,  and  then  he 
knew. 

•* '  Maha,  come  here.  Do  you  know  what 
you  have  done  for  me?  Do  you  know  whose 
my  life  is?  Without  you  I  should  have  "gone 
out"  with  the  others.  (Several  had  died  and 
been  buried  during  his  illness).  vWhy  did 
you  do  it?  Was  it  because  you  loved  me? 
Ah,  Maha,  I  know  not  how  to  return  such 
love  as  yours!' 

"But  from  that  moment  his  heart  became 


peculiarly  tender  towards  her,  and  when  she 
next  placed  bandages  upon  his  head  he  seized 
her  swarthy  hand  and  pressed  several  kisses 
upon  it.  Then,  when  night  time  came,  and  he 
tossed  about,  he  found  that  her  very  pres- 
ence soothed  him,  and  that  when  she  gently 
stroked  his  hand  and  brow  he  speedily  forgot 
his  feverish  nervousness  and  slept. 

"  When  did  he  begin  to  love  her  ? 

"  He  could  scarcely  tell,  but  before  he  was 
deemed  convalescent  and  allowed  to  leave  the 
shack,  he  had  discovered  it,  and  frankly  told 
it  to  her,  having  bravely  fought  over  the  whole 
battle  of  'what  his  folks  would  say'  and 
'what  would  the  "boys"  think  of  it?' 

"  He  was  a  man,  and  womanly  devotion  even 
to  the  gates  of  death  had  won  his  warmest 
admiration  and  sincere  devotion. 

***** 

"As  soon  as  Frank  was  well  enough,  the 
strange  couple  was  duly  married  by  the  chap- 
lain, and  quarters  allotted  to  them.  For 
nearly  a  year  they  lived  together  in  a  happinesar 
that  was  ideal,  and  that  taught  many  lessons 
to  the  few  married  white  women  of  the 
garrison. 

"Then  joy  and  sadness  came  to  Frank  in 
the  same  hour.  Maha  gave  birth  to  a  sweet, 
beautiful  baby  girl,  but  as  the  new  life  began 
her  own  ceased.  The  happy  year  was  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
the  light  of  Frank's  life  went  out.  He  idolized 
his  wife  and  was  overcome  with  profound 
grief  at  her  death.  Such  was  the  effect  upon 
him  that  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
and  he  went  back  East,  visiting  his  stern  old 
father,  the  Colonel,  who,  with  his  daughters, 
had  been  horrified  at  Frank's  marriage.  The 
profundity  of  his  grief,  however,  soon  revealed 
to  them  what  his  marital  joy  must  have  been, 
and  to  their  new  amazement  they  found  their 
son  and  brother  actually  grieving  to  death  for 
his  loved  one.  Nothing  they  could  do  seemed 
to  have  any  effect.  Slowly  but  surely  his  life 
ebbed  away  and  in  a  few  months  he,  too,  had 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  beyond,  with  Maha, 
his  Mohave  wife." 

Later  the  little  daughter  was  brought  East 
to  be  reared  and  educated  in  the  home  of  the 
soldier's  father  and  sisters. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  indefinitely  from 
a  volume  so  replete  with  charm  and  interest, 
but  already  we  have  exceeded  our  space  limit 
This  is  a  volume  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend. 
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THE   SUGAR   TRUST'S    CRIMINAL    CAREER 


How  the  Nation  is  Being  Corrupted  and 
Free  Institutions  Destroyed  by  Privileged 
Wealth. 

THE  arch-corruptors  of  government  and 
their  retainers  in  press  and  politics  have 
used  as  a  chief  stock-in-trade  argument 
for  frightening  the  unthinking  and  edifying 
the  parrots,  the  claim  that  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities  would  result  in  corrupting 
the  government  and  rendering  the  corrupt 
power  invincible.  The  friends  of  free  institu- 
tions, of  pure  government  and  public  owner- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  have  insisted  that 
the  chief  source  of  political  corruption,  as  it 
has  long  been  the  principal  weapon  in  defeat- 
ing legislation  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
is  privilege-seeking  wealth. 

Private  corporations  operating  public  utili- 
ties, in  conjunction  with  the  trusts  and 
monopolies,  are  at  once  the  chief  plunderers 
of  America's  wealth-creating  millions  and  the 
master  source  of  governmental  corruption. 
This  is  a  fact  absolutely  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  recent  Sugar  Trust  exposures,  being 
the  latest  of  the  numerous  striking  examples 
that  have  come  to  light  during  recent  years, 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  typical  illustra- 
tion, as  the  facts  are  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
Here,  for  at  least  three  successive  admin- 
istrations, a  great  monopoly,  as  innocent  of 
all  vestiges  of  probity,  integrity  or  common 
morality  as  the  Standard  Oil  or  the  Beef 
Trust,  has  been  not  only  deliberately  levying 
a  tribute  of  millions  of  dollars  on  America's 
millions,  as  a  fruit  of  its  privilege  or  the 
protection  granted  by  the  government,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  deliberately  de- 
bauched the  public  service  and  robbed  the 
government  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  relation  to  this 
long-continued  career  of  criminality  by  grace 
of   a   complacent   government    that    are   so 


startingly  suggestive,  apart  from  their  value 
as  illustrating  how  privileged  wealth  always 
in  time  debauches  a  government,  that  they 
call  for  more  than  passing  notice. 

Secretary  Gage  and  His  Friend  Have  - 
meyer. 

Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  national  banker  selected 
for  the  head  of  the  treasury, — selected  for 
the  important  position  of  guarding  the  na- 
tion's finances  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
banker  class  and  other  interests;  and  from 
the  day  he  entered  the  treasury,  the  Wall 
Street  and  banking  interests  have  steadily 
become  more  and  more  powerful  in  their 
influence  in  national  finances.  But  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  merely  concerned  with 
Secretary  Gage's  action  in  the  presence  of 
convincing  evidence  of  deliberate  criminality 
— evidences  of  crime  that  would  have  speedily 
placed  poor  offenders  behind  the  penitentiary 
bars.  And  in  the  presence  of  this  evidence, 
carefully  gathered  by  a  faithful  public  servant, 
what  did  Secretary  Gage  do, — ^he  who  had 
solemnly  sworn  faithfully  to  fulfill  his  oath 
of  office? 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  former  Appraiser 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  declares  that  early 
in  1899,  he  laid  proofs  of  Sugar  Trust  bribery 
before  Secretary  -  Gage  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  proof  of  criminality  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  replied,  to  use  Mr.  Wakeman's 
own  words:  "I  don't  believe  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Havermeyer  knows  anything  of  this 
matter,  and  I  want  you  to  give  him  my 
compliments  and  present  the  statements  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  and  tell  him  that  if 
anything  like  this  exists,  it  must  be  stopped." 

The  faithful  government  employee  had  a 
right  to  suppose  that  his  superiors  would  be 
no  less  desirous  of  punishing  the  criminals 
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than  himself;  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
ordered  the  evidence  immediately  laid  before 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  as  soon  as  it  had  been  properly 
sifted,  the  great  criminals  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar,  just  the  same  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  bribers  and  thieves  were  poor  and  un- 
influential  offenders.  But  instead,  Mr.  Wake- 
man  declares  he  was  told  by  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  to  turn 
the  evidence  of  criminality  over  to  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  criminal  trust.  He 
accordingly  took  another  government  official 
with  him  and  visited  Mr.  Havermeyer,  plac- 
ing the  evidence  before  him.  Havermeyer 
pleaded  ignorance,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
he  also  appreciated  the  consideration  of  his 
"good  friend"  Secretary  Gage.  It  is  also 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  weighing 
frauds  continued  and  that  "the  government 
at  Washington  took  no  further  interest  in  the 
case."  The  fact  that  the  frauds  were  con- 
tinued after  Mr.  Havermeyer  had  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  him  shows  conclusively  that 
be  was  privy  to  the  iniquity;  and  the  further 
fact  that  he  dared  to  permit  this  riot  of 
criminality  to  continue  is  fairly  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  knew  to  what  extent  the 
Republican  party  had  been  corrupted  and 
compromised  by  this  and  other  trusts. 

Ex-Secretary  Shaw  on  the  Power  of  the 
Corruptors  over  the  Government. 

Time  passed.  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Mr.  Shaw  also  had  been  a  banker,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  great  privileged  classes 
of  the  nation.  He  knew  the  ramifications  of 
the  trusts  and  corporations.  He  knew  the 
power  of  their  hand  and  the  length  of  their 
strong  arm.  But  during  his  incumbency, 
nothing  was  done  to  punish  the  Sugar  Trust. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  direct  evi- 
dence of  corruption  laid  before  Mr.  Shaw, 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  recognized  the  power 
of  the  corruptors  to  undo  or  to  work  the 
ruin  of  faithful  servants  of  the  people;  for 
in  an  interview  recently  published,  while  dis- 
cussing the  Sugar  Trust  frauds,  Mr.  Shaw 
observes  that,  "Men  long  in  the  service  learn 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  discover  fraud."  And 
he  then  cites  one  specific  case  of  the  result 
following  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the 
oath  of  office  by  a  public  servant  under  the 


present  corrupt  domination  of  corporate  greed 
in  American  political  affairs. 

'This  man,"  observes  Mr.  Shaw,  "incurred 
the  displeasure  of  fraudulent  importers  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  manufactured  charges 
against  him  and  effected  his  removal  soon 
after  I  left" 

In  referring  to  this,  the  New  York  World 
editorially  observes: 

"What  a  commentary  on  the  condition  of 
the  customs  service,  with  thieves  more  power- 
ful than  honest  men  and  the  United  States 
Government  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect its  servants  who  do  their  duty !" 

Time  passed,  and  the  great  criminal  cam- 
paign-contributing trust  continued  to  rob  the 
people  of  millions  of  their  earnings  by  virtue 
of  the  robber  tariff  and  to  plunder  the  govern- 
ment of  untold  millions  by  fraud  and  bribery, 
while  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  At- 
torney-General raised  his  hand  to  stay  the 
iniquity.  It  is  true  that  in  1906,  President 
Roosevelt  encouraged  Robert  Parr,  as  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury,  to  ferret  out  the  steal- 
ings of  the  trust  and  later  protected  him  from 
the  strong  arm  of  the  criminals ;  yet  the  action 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Bonaparte, 
when  George  H.  Earle,  receiver  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company,  vainly 
tried  to  get  them  to  consider  the  volume  of 
convicting  evidence  against  the  Sugar  Trust, 
remains  inexplicable  to  the  outsider.  Mr. 
Earle,  in  1907,  wrote  repeatedly,  both  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  to  the  department  over  which 
Attorney-General  Bonaparte  presided,  begging 
the  privilege  of  laying  before  the  President  or 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  evidence  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  criminality,  but  he  was  ignored 
or  rebuffed.  Finally,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Secretary  Bonaparte,  which  was  later 
published  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which 
he  said: 

"Again  and  again  I  have  written  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  Roosevelt)  and  also  to  your 
department,  informing  you  that  we  hold  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  the  most  serious  frauds 
against  the  customs  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  imports  of  sugar,  and 
again  and  again  have  we  requested  in  vain 
that  it  be  examined." 

On  June  20,  1909,  the  New  York  World 
published  one  of  the  most  startling  of  the  many 
amazing  and  sinister  chapters  in  the  criminal 
history  of  recent  years  which  have  been  made 
public  since  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
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has  become  such  a  debauching  power  in  cor- 
rupting our  government.  This  time  it  was 
not  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly,  the  Beef 
Trust  or  the  insurance  thieves  that  occupied 
the  footlights.  No,  it  was  the  Sugar  Trust, 
and  in  addition  to  the  setting  forth  of  evi- 
dence of  fraud  on  which  the  government 
should  have  inaugurated  the  prosecution  of 
the  criminals,  the  World  categorically  and 
circumstantially  charged  the  trust  with: 

"Bribing  the  political  committees  of  both 
parties. 

"Influencing  United  States  Senators  by 
stock  tips  and  other  financial  transactions. 

"Taking  rebates  in  violation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law. 

"Swindling  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
violation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  law. 

"Using  short  weight  scales. 

"Blacklisting  grocers  who  handled  inde- 
pendent sugar. 

"Importing  cheap  contract  labor. 

"Violation  of  factory  and  health  laws. 

"Stealing  water  from  New  York  City. 

"Conspiring  to  ruin  independent  sugar  re- 
finers. 

"Persistent  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law." 

A  New  Saul  Among  the  Prophets. 

When  the  government  finally  acted,  an 
amazing  compromise  was  arranged  in  regard 
to  certain  criminal  acts  fully  exposed  and 
which  had  resulted  in  robbing  the  government 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  in  November,  1909, 
the  New  York  ^mm,  one  of  the  chief  Wall 
Street  reactionary  and  capitalistic  organs,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  role  of  a  new  Saul 
among  the  prophets  and  made  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  circumstantial  exposures  of  the  long 
riot  of  criminality  that  had  marked  the  course 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  in  its  systematic  robbery 
of  the  government,  rendered  possible  by  de- 
bauchery of  the  public  servants. 

The  exposures  made  by  the  Sun  occasioned 
no  little  surprise,  and  on  every  hand  the 
question  was  asked,  how  it  was  that  the  reac- 
tionary, capitalistic  New  York  Sun  should  be 
more  zealous  in  exposing  trust  criminality  and 
seeking  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice  than 
had  been  the  tardy  government  whose  officials 
were  bound  by  their  solemn  oath  faithfully 
to  perform  their  duties.  Many  persons  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  the  hour  had  arrived 


when  Morgan  and  Standard  Oil  interests  were 
ready  and  determined  to  take  over  the  Sugar 
interests  along  with  other  great  utilities  and 
business  enterprises,  into  their  capacious  maw. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  point  for 
conscience-guided  men  and  women  to  con- 
sider— ^the  solemn  lesson  for  them  to  learn — 
is  that  whenever  and  wherever  there  are  such 
prizes  as  public-service  utilities  or  the  mon- 
opolization of  some  great  necessity  to  the 
people,  where  through  special  privileges  cor- 
porations or  groups  of  men  are  able  to  levy 
taxes  on  industry,  such  privileged  interests 
will  in  time  corrupt  and  control  government 
And  the  few  scape-goats  who  may  from  time 
to  time  be  punished,  when  exposures  are  made, 
will  in  no  wise  affect  the  onward  march  of 
corrupt  commercial  despotism. 

The  very  thing  which  the  hirelings  of 
corporate  wealth  and  public-service  corpora- 
tions have  claimed  would  come  with  govern- 
mental ownership  of  natural  monopolies, 
actually  exists  under  private  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  a  system  of  government 
which  promotes,  fosters  and  protects  monopoly 
in  life's  necessities.  The  public  utility  cor- 
porations have  only  been  second  to  corrupt 
political  bosses  and  money-controlled  machines 
in  rendering  possible  the  monopolization  of 
life's  necessities,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
to-day  there  would  be  any  oppressive  oil,  beef, 
coal,  sugar  or  other  trust,  if  the  nation  had 
owned  and  operated  her  public  untilities.  Cer- 
tainly under  public  ownership,  coupled  with 
free  trade  or  a  tariff  which  should  be  dis- 
continued the  moment  a  business  became  an 
oppressive  monopoly,  the  systematic  robbery 
of  the  American  people  that  is  going  on  day  by 
day  and  hour  by  hour  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

Whenever  the  people  have  taken  over  their 
public  utilities,  as  in  New  Zealand,  Switzer- 
land and  in  various  other  lands,  whether  those 
monopolies  relate  to  the  municipalities  or  the 
nation,  the  corruption  and  debauching  of 
government  under  private  ownership  has 
given  place  to  enlightened  patriotism,  civic 
enthusiasm  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  morality 
of  govenimenl  and  civic  life. 

This  is  one  of  'the  most  important  lessons 
for  our  people  to  learn  and  it  cannot  be  too 
frequently  or  too  impressively  driven  home 
to  the  consciousness  of  right-minded  citizens; 
for  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  with  unlimited 
wealth  and  thousands  of  hired  reuiners,  are 
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day  by  day  and  month  by  month  seeking  to 
poison  the  public  mind  in  the  interests  of  the 


new  despotism  of  privileged  wealth  and  high 
finance. 


THE  BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
THE    PRESS    AND    THE    PEOPLE 


The  Belated  Kindergarten  Work  of  a  Great 
Public-Service  Corporation. 

Boston  has  recently  witnessed  an  exhibition 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Elevated  Street 
Railway  Company  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public,  as  mystifying  to  the  unsophisticated  as 
it  is  suggestive  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
march  of  the  public-service  corporation  in  the 
acquisition  of  untold  millions  through  securing 
monopoly  rights  and  the  power  to  tax  the 
citizens. 

Under  the  old  feudal  rSgime,  the  king-mak- 
ing barons,  the  powerful  and  ambitious  lords 
and  the  monarchs  were  wont  to  lavish  their 
favors  upon  their  faithful  retainers  and  those 
whose  efficient  service  they  felt  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  cherished 
ends.  Since  the  rise  of  the  commercial  feudal- 
ism, the  press,  through  liberal  advertisements, 
the  university,  through  donations  and  endow- 
ments, and  other  opinion-forming  agencies,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
brilliant  intellects  in  the  legal  profession, 
through  retainers  and  fees,  have  constantly 
been  the  recipients  of  princely  favors  from 
the  great  public-service  corporations  or  their 
master  spirits.  Only,  indeed,  in  this  way  has 
it  been  possible  for  small  groups  of  individuals 
to  be  able  to  secure  monopoly  rights  in  the 
great  public  utilities  the  wealth  of  which  is 
dependent  on  society  or  all  the  people,  and  the 
revenues  from  which,  under  wise  and  states- 
manlike governmental  provisions,  would  prove 
an  ever  increasing  mine  of  gold,  enriching  the 
community  and  rendering  possible  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  all  important  public  enterprises 
without  other  burdensome  taxation. 

Therefore,  when  the  public  suddenly  finds 
itself  confronted  by  a  touching  exhibition  of 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  a  corporation,  when 
it  beholds  an  immensely  rich,  dividend-seeking 
company  apparently  smitten  with  a  desire  to 
enlighten  a  benighted  community  and  at  the 


same  time  liberally  contribute  toward  support- 
ing the  daily  press — ^the  supposed  watch-dog 
of  the  people's  interests,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  unsophisticated  become  curious  or  that  the 
students  of  present-day  events  familiar  with 
public-service  corporation  tactics  are  moved  to 
inquire  what  is  at  the  heels  of  this  sudden 
exhibition  of  the  philanthropic  spirit — ^this 
sudden  solicitude  for  the  people. 

Here  was  a  public-service  corporation,  ap- 
parently under  no  compulsion  and  yet  suddenly 
exhibiting  this  touching  concern  for  the  dear 
people  and  striving  to  make  manifest  its  inter- 
est, not,  it  is  true,  by  restoring  the  liberal 
transfer  system  in  vogue  while  Professor 
Parsons  was  alive  and  vigorously  carrying 
forward  his  illuminating  public  ownership 
campaign,  but  by  pouring  golden  streams  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  daily  papers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  unique  kind  of  kindergar- 
ten for  the  citizens  of  Boston.  Day  after  day, 
during  the  month  of  October,  appeared  adver- 
tisements occupying  about  one-fourth  of  a 
page,  not  unfrcquently  taking  up  the  immensely 
valuable  space  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper. 
These  advertisements  were  in  the  form  of 
daily  lessons,  informing  the  people  as  to  the 
location  of  the  various  stations  of  the  Wash- 
ington Street  subway,  which  the  people  had 
been  daily  patronizing  for  nearly  a  year. 
True,  there  were  some  details  given  about 
which  the  public  may  have  been  ignorant,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  exact  number  of  feet  that 
the  Hotel  Brewster,  Siegel's  store,  Childs* 
restaurant  and  the  Boston  Herald  office  were 
from  the  Boylston  Street  station.  But  the 
facts  that  were  of  interest  to  the  traveling 
public  contained  in  these  daily  lessons  were 
facts  with  which  it  had  been  thoroughly 
familiarized  by  many  months  of  daily  travel 
Thus,  beyond  satisfying  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  few  who  may  have  read  the  advertise- 
ments, touching  the  number  of  feet  between 
certain  stores,  public  buildings  or  offices  and 
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the  Tarious  stations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
purpose,  so  far  as  any  possible  benefit  to  the 
public  was  concerned,  was  served  by  these 
advertisements. 

But  before  a  further  notice  of  the  street-car 
monopoly  as  a  promoter  in  a  kindergarten 
campaign  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
with  which  the  public  was  perfectly  familiar, 
it  is  important  to  call  to  mind  certain  recent 
facts  in  regard  to  the  street-car  corporation's 
policy  which  may  indeed  help  us  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  has  perplexed  so  many  simple- 
minded  people. 

The  Liberal  Transfer  System  that  Followed 
the  Disquieting  Agiution  for  Public 
Ownership. 

During  the  past  decade,  after  men  like  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Parsons,  Henry  D.  Lloyd  and 
other  distinguished  publicists  began  their  cam- 
paign of  educational  agitation  touching  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  and  es- 
pecially after  Professor  Parsons  began  giving 
to  the  public  the  results  of  his  careful  personal 
investigations  of  public  ownership  of  the 
street-car  service  in  Great  Britian,  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  inaugurated  a 
liberal  policy  in  regard  to  transfers.  The 
service  was  in  various  ways  improved,  but  in 
no  particular  was  the  public  interest  so  con- 
sidered as  in  the  matter  of  transfers,  and 
this  liberal  policy  was  the  constant  boast  of 
the  advocates  of  private  ownership,  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  system  of  transfers,  the  revenues  of 
the  road  were  so  enormous  that  if  the  city 
of  Boston  had,  like  Glasgow,  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  street  railways,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  exclusive  of  the  franchise  value 
which  is  by  right  a  possession  of  the  commun- 
ity, the  annual  profits  would  have  gone  far 
toward  enabling  the  friends  of  civic  advance 
to  materialize  extensive  plans  for  beautifying 
the  city,  without  any  additional  burden  of 
taxation. 

The  Death  of  Professor  Parsons  and  the 
Reversal  of  the  Liberal  Transfer  Policy. 

But  at  length  Professor  Parsons'  indefatig- 
able and  tireless  labor  in  behalf  of  the  people's 
interests  came  to  a  tragic  end  in  his  untimely 
death.  With  the  passing  of  the  greatest 
authority  on  public  utilities  under  private  and 
public  ownership,  among  the  friends  of  popu- 


lar government,  the  general  interest,  lacking 
a  directing  head  capable  of  immediately  ex- 
posing the  fallacies  of  the  multitudinous 
special  pleaders  for  private  interests,  began  to 
wane;  and  following  on  the  heels  of  this 
changed  condition  we  had  another  of  those 
striking  illustrations  of  the  arrogance  and  av- 
arice of  monopoly  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
acquisition  of  colossal  fortunes  by  those  who 
hold  the  taxing  power  through  ownership  of 
public  utilities. 

A  general  reversal  of  the  liberal  policy  in 
regard  to  transfers  took  place.  Transfers 
were  no  longer  issued  at  the  various  transfer 
stations,  and  while  the  conductors  were  em- 
powered to  issue  transfers,  restrictions  were 
placed  in  regard  to  such  issuance  that  will 
necessarily  add  enormously  to  the  annual 
taxes  levied  on  the  traveling  public  by  this 
great  monopoly — ^taxes  which  were  not  in 
vogue  so  long  as  an  organized  and  intelligent 
civic  educational  campaign  was  being  waged 
and  taxes  which  would  never  for  a  moment 
be  contemplated  if  the  city  had  the  wisdom  to 
take  over  the  street-car  service  at  a  fair 
valuation,  exclusive  of  franchise  rights. 

To  understand  something  of  the  changed 
conditions  through  which  the  corporation  has 
been  able  to  enormously  increase  its  revenues 
by  additional  taxation  of  the  traveling  public, 
through  its  arbitrary  change  in  the  transfer 
system,  we  cite  the  following  typical  illustra- 
tions. 

Until  the  change,  persons  going  to  Brook- 
line  from  the  subway  or  any  point  between 
Park  Street  and  Copley  Square  could  take  the 
cars  on  the  Huntington  Avenue  or  Ipswich 
lines  and  change  at  Village  Square  for  the  car 
they  desired,  without  any  extra  charge.  Now 
during  the  base-ball  season  there  are  many 
times  on  many  days  when  the  Huntington 
Avenue  cars  emerge  from  the  subway  so 
crowded  that  there  is  no  standing  room;  and 
this  crowded  condition,  in  less  degree,  ob- 
tains when  there  are  fairs  at  the  Mechanics 
Building  or  when  special  meetings  are  being 
held  in  the  great  buildings  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  but  at  such  times  frequently  the 
Ipswich  cars  come  from  the  subway  with  but 
few  passengers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
passengers  were  accustomed  to  take  the  Ips- 
wich cars,  where  they  would  have  seats  and 
would  not  be  compelled  to  wait  on  account 
of  the  crowded  cars  on  the  other  lines.    Then 
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they  changed  at  Village  Square  for  the  AU- 
ston  and  Reservoir  lines.  After  the  change, 
however,  any  person  who  got  on  a  car  in  the 
subway  or  on  Boylston  Street  between  the 
subway  and  Copley  Square  was  refused  a 
transfer  and  thus  compelled  to  pay  an  extra 
fare  when  he  changed  at  Village  Square.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  noticed  ladies  wait- 
ing at  the  subway  entrance  until  several 
Huntington  Avenue  cars  passed,  and  after 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  a  seat,  they  were 
compelled  to  take  the  partially  filled  Ipswich 
cars.  On  asking  the  conductor  for  transfers 
to  the  Allston  or  Reservoir  lines,  they  were 
promptly  informed  that  no  transfers  were 
allowed  to  be  given  to  those  lines,  because 
the  cars  in  question  passed  the  point  where 
the  passenger  had  taken  the  car.  All  these 
persons  were  therefore  mulcted  out  of  an 
additional  five  cents.  On  one  occasion  we 
noticed  a  gentleman  accompanied  by  four 
ladies  who  entered  an  Ipswich  car.  He  asked 
for  transfers  for  the  Reservoir  line  and  was 
refused.  Thus,  instead  of  paying  twenty-five 
cents  to  reach  his  destination,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  fifty  cents  for  himself  and 
party.  There  are  many  times  at  night  when 
persons  coming  from  lectures  and  theatres 
find  it  dangerous  to  remain  long  on  the  street 
comers,  especially  when  the  weather  is  bitter 
cold  and  when  there  is  rain,  sleet  or  snow 
iallliig.  In  the  past,  such  persons  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  the  first  car  passing  that 
would  reach  their  general  transfer  station. 
On  reaching  the  transfer  station  they  could 
enjoy  shelter  and  warmth  until  their  car  ar- 
rived, without  having  to  pay  an  extra  fare. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  In  many  instances 
they  must  either  pay  ten  cents  to  reach  their 
homes  or  they  must  wait  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  thus  jeopardize  their  health  and 
lives,  to  swell  the  dividends  of  this  enormously 
rich  corporation  and  help  it  to  carry  on  such 
kindergarten  educational  campaigns  as  we  are 
considering,  while  incidentally  throwing  large 
bones  to  the  so-called  "watch-dogs  of  the 
people's  interests." 

Naturally  enough,  this  substitution  of  an 
illiberal  for  a  liberal  transfer  policy  created 
general  dissatisfaction.  In  several  instances 
ladies  and  gentlemen  complained  bitterly  and 
not  a  few  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  news- 
papers to  start  an  agitation.  Now  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  that 
would  be  more  distasteful  to  the  street-car 


monopoly  than  for  some  great  newspaper 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  take  up 
the  history  of  the  street-railway  system  dur- 
ing recent  decades  in  Boston,  assigning  the 
work  to  some  thoroughly  competent,  author- 
itative and  incorruptible  investigator,  like 
Charles  £.  Russell,  David  Graham  Phillips, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  or  Professor  Charles  Zue- 
blin,  with  instructions  to  make  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  street-car  monopoly,  with  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  corporation's  annual  reports, 
not  overlooking  the  legislative  scandals,  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  the  Elevated 
Railway  Company  by  the  street-car  interests, 
the  leasing  of  the  old  company's  lines  to  the 
Elevated,  and  other  interesting  facts  about 
which  the  public  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed, such  as  the  story  of  the  attempt  to 
relay  the  tracks  on  Tremont  Street  and  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Boston  from 
having  a  direct  vote  on  the  question.  A 
searching  history  of  this  character,  leading  up 
to  a  general  educational  agitation  in  favor  of 
public  ownership  of  the  street-car  lines,  we  can 
well  understand  would  be  the  last  thing  that 
the  street-car  company  would  desire;  and 
from  the  complaints  which  we  heard  during 
several  weeks  following  the  changed  policy  of 
the  street-car  company,  we  fully  expected  that 
so  great  would  become  the  pressure  on  some 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  city  that  there  would 
be  at  least  some  journalistic  protest.  Instead, 
we  were  suddenly  treated  to  the  large  display 
advertising  campaign  of  education  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

Doubtless,  after  the  generous  advertising 
patronage  which  the  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany has  given  to  the  newspapers  in  its  desire 
to  inform  the  traveling  public  who  use  the 
Washington  Street  subway  of  facts  of  which 
they  have  been  cognizant  for  nearly  a  year,  it 
would  regard  as  ungracious  any  vigorous  agi- 
tation on  the  part  of  a  Boston  daily  for  a 
return  to  the  liberal  transfer  system  which 
the  people  enjoyed  during  the  time  when  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  and 
others  were  instituting  comparisons  between 
European  cities  under  public  ownership  and 
American  cities  under  private  ownership  and 
showing  the  benefits  that  were  accruing  to  the 
communities  of  the  Old  World  through  public 
ownership.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  would  be  conserved 
by    a    thorough    educational    agitation    along 
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these  lines,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
well  to  call  to  mind  again  the  results  that 
have  followed  public  ownership  in  Old  World 
cities  like  Glasgow. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Glasgow  Street 
Railways. 

After  Professor  Parsons  returned  from  one 
of  his  tours  of  investigation  of  Old  World 
cities  in  regard  to  public  ownership,  he  spent 
an  evening  giving  us  an  account  of  the  benefits 
that  had  followed  the  taking  over  by  the  cities 
of  such  public  utilities  as  the  street-railway 
systems. 

"You  have,"  we  said,  "made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated street-car  service  of  Glasgow.  What  did 
a  you  find  to  be  the  most  striking  results  that 
have  followed  the  taking  over  of  the  system 
by  the  municipality?" 

His  reply  was  briefly  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  service  has  been  immensely  im- 
proved. (2)  The  wages  paid  labor  have  been 
increased  and  the  conditions  and  treatment  of 
the  employees  have  been  markedly  improved. 
(3)  The  municipal  corporation  is  every  year 
laying  aside  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  sinking 
fund  to  take  up  the  bonds  when  they  mature 
and  thus  give  the  city  the  magnificent  system 
of  transportation  free  of  all  debt, — a  posses- 
sion which  will  be  better  than  a  rich  gold  mine 
for  all  time  to  come,  because  a  gold  mine  is 
almost  certain  to  become  less  and  less  valuable 
as  time  passes,  but  the  revenue  from  a  public 
utility,  possessing  as  it  does  the  taxing  power, 
is  bound  to  enormously  increase  as  the  city 
becomes  more  and  more  populous.  (4)  In 
addition  to  these  things  the  company  each  year 
turns  over  a  handsome  sum  to  the  city  for 
the  common  good.  [This  amount,  as  we 
showed  last  month,  has  been  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year  during  the  last  two 
years.]  Then  again,"  added  the  Professor, 
"there  is  always  this  all-important  fact  to  be 
remembered.  The  public-service  corporations 
have  been  and  will  always  be  the  most  sinister 
influence  in  politics.  They  are  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  corrupt  boss.  So  long  as  these  fabu- 
lously rich  public  utilities  are  the  prize  of  the 
avaricious  corporations,  the  desire  to  obtain 
additional  privileges  and  to  retain  monopoly  in- 
terests will  be  80  great  that  the  public-service 
companies  will  always  directly  or  indirectly  be 
in  politics,  with  the  result  that  the  communities 


will  be  at  the  mercy  of  grafters  and  mercenary 
politicians.  The  railway  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  indeed,  the  history  of  practically  all 
the  public  utilities,  clearly  emphasizes  this  all- 
important  fact.  If  there  were  no  other  reason 
in  favor  of  public  ownership  than  the  elimina- 
tion from  politics  of  elements  and  interests 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  front  time  and 
again  by  public-service  corporations  seeking 
special  privileges  and  wishing  to  exercise  ar- 
bitrary taxing  power,  this  alone,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  reason  for  public 
ownership;  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  valid 
reasons,  and  Glasgow  is  a  practical  example 
of  the  result  of  public  ownership  of  the  street 
railway  systems. 

Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

Now  to  return  to  the  kindergarten  lessons 
given  the  citizens  of  Boston  by  the  Elevated 
Railway  Company.  The  question  naturally 
arises:  Why  did  the  street-car  monopoly,  that 
had  so  unceremoniously  reversed  its  liberal 
transfer  system  and  thereby  greatly  increased 
the  taxes  levied  on  the  traveling  public,  as 
well  as  inconvenienced  it  and  jeopardized  the 
health  and  life  of  those  too  poor  to  pay  ten 
cents  to  reach  their  homes  when  the  weather 
was  inclement,  suddenly  exhibit  this  wild  de- 
sire to  force  upon  the  public  ancient  news  and 
absurdly  puerile  and  unimportant  details, 
when  in  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  for  it 
to  liberally  pay  all  the,  daily  papers, — The 
Herald,  The  Globe,  The  Post,  The  Journal, 
The  Monitor,  The  American,  The  Traveler, 
The  Record,  and  The  Transcripts  Since,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  important  facts  had  already 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Washington  Street  subway  for  many  months, 
and  the  unimportant  details  were  of  no  mater- 
ial value  to  the  public,  it  would  seem  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  reason  for  the 
strange  phenomenon.  When  before  in  the 
history  of  a  public-service  company  has  a  cor- 
poration poured  out  money  like  water  to 
enlighten  a  community,  especially  when  the  in- 
formation was  belated  or  unimportant?  Can 
it  be  that  the  company  wished  to  distribute  a 
largess  to  the  faithful  servitors  of  the  public — 
the  "watch-dogs  of  the  people's  interests,"  and 
consequently  hit  on  this  as  a  plausible  reason 
for  their  munificent  and  always  welcome  dona- 
tions to  the  advertising  departments  of  our 
daily  press? 
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Since  writing  the  above,  or,  to  be  exact, 
in  the  third  week  of  November,  the  Elevated 
Road,  after  taking  a  liberal  amount  of  space 
to  explain  all  the  details  relating  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Forest  Hills  Extension,  again 
addressed  itself  to  its  kindergarten  work  con- 
cerning the  Washington  Street  Tunnel,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  in  operation 
about  a  year.  And  this  time,  so  desirous  was 
it  of  parting  with  a  moiety  of  the  strap- 
hangers' tribute,  that  it  took  a  whole  page  of 
space  in  the  Boston  dailies  to  repeat  what  it 
had  repeated  in  its  daily  lessons  during  the 
month  of  October. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  a  well-known 
publicist  to  this  extraordinary  outlay  on  the 
newspapers,  my  friend  replied,  "Ah,  it  is  not 
only  the  past  they  are  thinking  about;  there 
is  to  be  a  regular  'killing*  this  winter.  A  con- 
solidation bill  is  to  be  up  in  the  legislature. 
Look  out  for  it." 

The  gentleman  in  question  has  been  making 
a  study  of  conditions  in  Boston  for  several 
months  past  and  doubtless  speaks  by  the  cards. 
When  this  bill  comes  up,  what  Boston  daily 
that  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  largess  of  this 


public-exploiting  public-service  corporation 
will  oppose  the  bill  which  it  wishes  to  rail- 
road through  the  legislature?  Has  not  the 
hour  struck  for  men  and  women  who  think 
to  unite  in  associations  or  organizations  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  when  the  pub- 
lic prints  are  silent,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  pocketbooks  of  the  people  from  cor- 
porate avarice? 

Public  ownerhip  and  operation  of  public 
utilities  achieves  three  things  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  and  society,  as  has 
been  amply  proven  in  New  Zealand,  Switzer- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  where  the 
people  have  taken  over  the  natural  monop- 
olies; and  these  three  things  are:  (1)  de- 
cided benefits  to  the  citizen  in  lower  tariffs 
and  improved  service;  (2)  the  removal  from 
politics  of  the  greatest  corrupting  influence 
that  has  demoralizied  municipal.  State  and 
national  government;  (3)  the  diversion  from 
the  pockets  of  the  privileged  few  of  the  golden 
streams  of  revenue  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
city.  State  or  nation,  thus  lowering  taxes  and 
contributing  materially  to  the  beautifying  and 
improving  of  the  communities  affected. 


BEEF  TRUST  EXTORTION  OFFICIALLY 

PROVEN 


Certain  facts  have  recently  come  to  light 
in  connection  with  the  Beef  Trust  that  com- 
pletely disprove  the  widely  circulated  state- 
ments that  were  intended  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  meat  products  was  chiefly  due  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  on  the 
hoof.  Now,  though  there  has  been  a  reason- 
able increase  in  the  price  of  live  stock  of 
late,  that  increase  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
increased  tribute  levied  by  the  insatiably 
avaricious  meat  monopoly,  while  often  the 
farmer,  owing  to  the  systematic  jugglery  of 
the  market  prices  in  the  interests  of  the 
trusts,  and  other  devices  well  known  to  the 
conscienceless  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth, 
has  only  obtained  a  fraction  of  what  he  should 
have  received^and  would  have  realized  under 
a  steady  market  and  with  fair  treatment. 
This  has  been  so  notoriously  the  case  that 
large   numbers   of   stock   raisers   have  aban- 


doned their  business  and  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  raising  grains,   fruits,  etc. 

Only  last  autumn  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try was  flooded  with  a  most  specious  and 
mendacious  article,  sent  out  clearly  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  another 
raise  in  the  prices.  In  speaking  of  this  latest 
attempt  to  poison  the  public  mind  by  false 
statements,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 19th  said: 

"The  Beef  Trust,  the  leader  in  the  com- 
bination to  force  up  the  prices  of  living  of 
the  workers  of  the  country,  in  an  effort  to 
justify  its  position,  to-day  stands  convicted 
of  circulating  untrue  statements  and  falla- 
cious arguments.  An  unsigned  circular,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  part,  is  being  mailed 
to  every  newspaper  and  magazine  editor  in 
the  country." 

This  circular  opened  as  follows: 

"Recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that 
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the  beef  supply  of  the  country  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  increased  demands.  This  is  due 
to  a  number  of  conditions." 

Then  followed  an  extended,  ingenious  and 
thoroughly  misleading  statement  of  alleged 
causes  for  the  increased  price  in  meat  and 
why  we  might  expect  further  sharp  advances 
in  the  price;  the  first  of  these  causes  being 
the  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle 
marketed  from  the  Middle  West.  The  sophis- 
tical character  of  this  claim  that  oiir  country 
is  not  producing  sufficient  meat  products  for 
the  people  is  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  published  on  Decem- 
ber 1st,  in  which  he  states  that  during  1909 
there  were  419,000,000  pounds  of  beef  ex- 
ported to  foreign  lands,' and  1,053,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  exported. 

In  all  the  inspired  statements  sent  out  to 
the  press  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
farmers  are  receiving  high  prices  for  their 
products  and  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  meat, 
etc.,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  creating  the  impression 
that  the  Beef  Trust  was  earning  anything 
more  than  a  meagre  or  at  least  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  invested;  and  but  for  a  cer- 
tain action  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Beef  Trust,  this  im- 
pression would  have  been  immensely  strength- 
ened by  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
votes a  great  deal  of  space  to  an  unconvinc- 
ing attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices,  by  leaving  out  the  great  campaign- 
contributing  trust  as  a  principal  factor. 
Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  investigating  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  of 
meats,  with  the  result  that  the  average  in- 
crease, according  to  his  statement,  is  38  per 
cent.  Persons  knowing  the  appetite  of  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  for  profits  would  at 
once  discredit  the  figures  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
employees,  who  probably  are  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  packers;  because  if  there  was 
any  chance  for  the  monopoly  to  make  38  per 
cent  on  retail  sales,  only  a  short  time  would 
elapse  before  we  would  see  Beef  Trust  shops 
in  every  <ity,  just  as  we  see  the  Tobacco 
Trust  cigar  establishments  on  the  most  ex- 
pensive corners  in  various  cities.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  in  many  cities  dealers  may  have 
done  what  the  coal  dealers  did  in  Massachu- 


setts at  the  time  of  the  great  coal  strike, — 
namely,  make  a  combination  among  them- 
selves, and  whenever  the  trust  advanced  the 
price  of  coal  to  them,  they  made  a  still 
sharper  advance,  so  that  they  would  reap  an 
additional  harvest.  Still,  the  fact  that  so 
many  dealers  in  meat  are  constantly  failing 
discredits  the  theory  that  there  is  anything 
like  the  enormous  profit  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son would  have  us  infer  from  his  report. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
Armours,  however,  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — following  the  flooding 
of  the  press  with  the  circular  to  which  we 
have  referred,  would  have  exerted  a  most 
convincing  influence  upon  the  average  editor 
and  rendered  it  quite  possible  for  the  trust 
to  have  made  another  one  of  its  periodical 
advances  in  the  price  '  of  meats.  However, 
during  the  last  days  of  November,  the 
Armours,  desirous  of  listing  their  $30,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  on  the  stock  exchange,  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  statement  of  their 
net  earnings  for  the  past  year.  The  Armour 
plant  is  capitalized  for  $20,000,000,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  this  firm,  last  year 
the  net  earnings  amounted  to  $7,127,926,  or 
an  equivalent  of  a  dividend  of  35.6  per  cent. 
As  the  Armours  are  but  one  of  the  great 
firms  that  constitute  the  Beef  Trust,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  net  profits  of 
the  trust  amount  to  somewhere  between 
twenty-five  million  and  thirty  million  dollars, 
and  probably  they  are  much  greater  than  even 
the  larger  figure. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  money  represents 
the  extortionate  tribute  levied  upon  Amer- 
ica's millions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plunder 
of  a  great  people  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
curse  of  a  private  monopoly  being  permitted 
in  a  food  product.  If  the  Armours  had  been 
satisfied  with  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  on  their 
$20,000,000  capital,  they  would  have  realized 
$1,200,000,  and  the  American  people  would 
have  been  $5,927,926  the  richer.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enor- 
mous profits  represented  in  this  35  per  cent 
dividend  is  merely  the  loot  rendered  possible 
by  the  Armours*  possessing  arbitrary  taxing 
power — a  power  only  permitted  through  the 
high  protection  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
recreancy  of  the  government  in  failing  to 
make  the  interests  of  the  people  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  interests  of  monopoly,  on 
the  other. 
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The  sudden  bringing  to  light  of  the  real 
facts  as  to  the  master  cause  of  the  great 
raise  in  the  price  of  meat,  when  the  Armours 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  the  stock  exchange 
a  truthful  statement  of  their  profits  for  the 
past  year,  has  apparently  proved  a  revela- 
tion to  certain  editors,  even  of  reactionary 
papers,  judging  from  their  utterances.  Thus 
we  find  the  Boston  Herald  on  November 
30th,  after  commenting  on  the  amazing  rev- 
elations of  the  Armours'  profits,  suggesting 
that  the  $20,000,000  of  capital  stock  "may  or 
may  not  include  the  usual  amount  of  water," 
but  "assuming  that  the  stock  represents  actual 
investment,  this  earning  is  the  equivalent  of 
35  per  cent,"  and  pointing  out  that  "it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  consumer  of  meats  is  paying 
a  substantial  margin  above  what  is  recognized 
as  a  reasonable  profit  on  investment."  The 
Herald  then  continues : 

"When  it  is  further  considered  that  ter- 
minal companies,  refrigerator  car  companies 
and  other  allied  concerns  owned  by  the  same 
interests  are  substantially  but  different  pockets 
in  the  same  suit  of  clothes  among  which 
surplus  profits  may  be  distributed  at  will,  the 
consumer  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  there  is 
not  at  his  command  any  means  by  which  he 
can  ascertain  what  is  a  reasonable  cost  for 
the  processes  by  which  the  steer  bought  on 
the  hoof  is  placed  on  the  store  counter  as 
food.  We  imagine  that  the  cattle  raiser  of 
the  West  who  is  unable  to  get  a  sufficient 
price  for  his  cattle  to  warrant  him  to  continue 
herding  also  would  like  to  know  the  facts 
in  relation  to  these  enormous  profits.  This 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  high  cost  of  meats  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  consumer's  burden.  But 
it  is  one  phase  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  individual,  and  which  can  be  investigated 
by  no  authority  less  broad  than  that  of  the 
federal  government.  Do  not  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  which  have  been  stretched 
to  cover  almost  every  form  of  paternalistic 
effort,  afford  means  for  at  least  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  this  vital  matter?  Is  a  water- 
power  trust  of  greater  importance  than  a 
burdensome  monopoly  in  food  supplies?" 

The  New  York  World  for  November  30th 
contained  the  following  admirable  editorial 
entitled  "Why  Meat  is  Dear" : 

"The  statement  submitted  by  Armour  &  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  the  listing  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $30,000,000  on   the   Stock   Exchange 


shows  the  packing  industry  to  be  even  more 
profitable  than  had  popularly  been  supposed. 
The  company  by  its  own  showing  made  a  gross 
profit  of  $10,5S2,000  for  the  year  on  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,000  and  earned  a  surplus  of 
$7,127,926,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  dividend  of 
35.6  per  cent. 

"Here  is  something  more  than  the  poten- 
tiality of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
It  is  avarice  itself  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  necessity  of  life.  Armour  and  Com- 
pany by  their  own  admission  have  justified 
the  charges  of  extortion  brought  against  the 
Beef  Trust. 

"In  the  light  of  this  enormous  profit  the 
explanation  of  the  high  price  of  meat  re- 
cently made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  packers' 
committee  requires  modification.  That  ex- 
planation was  in  effect  that  the  packer,  being 
obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  live-stock, 
passed  on  the  additional  cost  to  the  dealer, 
who  in  turn  shifted  it  to  the  consumer.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  rise 
of  mess  beef  from  $8.85  a  barrel  in  1906  to 
$13.20  in  1908.  For  its  full  understanding 
there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  millions 
in  surplus  profits  reserved  by  the  packers  to 
convince  Wall  Street  of  the  safe  and  lucra- 
tive nature  of  their  business. 

"It  is  the  necessity  the  consumer  is  under 
of  paying  35  per  cent  profit  and  guaranteeing 
bond  issues  that  makes  meat  dear." 

This  statement  of  the  Armours,  coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion  that  has  been  so  vigorously  carried  on  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  real  cause  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat  products,  affords 
a  startling  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
work  of  the  poisoned  press  bureaus  or 
tainted  news  factories,  by  which  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  wealth  is  enabled  to  con- 
tinue its  riot  of  extortion.  Happily  the 
people  at  last  are  becoming  awake  to  the 
facts  in  regard  to  manufactured  and  tainted 
news. 

It  is  a  matter,  however,  for  serious  regret 
that  Secretary  Wilson  should  have  so  strangely 
overlooked  the  master  cause  of  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  meat  or  should  have  so  laboriously 
striven  to  show  that  the  retail  dealers  scattered 
over  the  country  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  extortionate  charges,  while  ignoring  the 
fountain-head  of  extortion. 
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President  Taft's  message  will  doubtless  be 
a  source  of  unqualified  satisfaction  to  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  the  other  master  spirits  in 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  It  was 
stated  that  when  Mr.  Morgan  heard  of  Mr. 
Taft's  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he 
brought  his  fist  down  on  the  desk,  exclaim- 
ing, "Good!  Good!"  Evidently  Mr.  Morgan 
felt  that  he  knew  his  man. 

Mr.  Taft,  it  is  true,  recommends  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  He  also  insisted  most  positively 
and  aggressively  on  a  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  before  his  election,  and  doubtless 
secured  the  electoral  vote  of  several  states  by 
convincing  the  people  that  in  the  event  of  hi^ 
election  he  would  make  a  firm,  positive  and 
definite  stand  for  a  "substantial  reduction  of 
the  tariff."  Yet  after  assuming  the  Presidency 
he  made  no  such  stand,  and  since  the  passage 
of  the  trust-fostering  measure  he  has  defended 
it  and  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the 
malodorous  Aldrich,  Surely  Mr.  Taft  does 
not  imagine  that  the  postal  savings  bank  or 
any  other  radical  measure  that  is  opposed  by 
the  banking  interests  or  any  other  member  of 
the  great  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  will 
pass  through  Congress  in  the  presence  of  his 
milk  and  water  message.  The  only  way  a 
postal  savings  bank  measure  and  other  pop- 
ular reforms  called  for  by  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  could  have  had  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  under  present  conditions  would  have 
been  for  the  President  to  have  placed  him- 
self squarely  with  the  people  and  against  the 
great  bond-inflating  and  stock-watering  pub- 
lic-service corporations,  the  trusts  and  the  cor- 
rupt monopolies,  which,  like  the  Sugar  Trust, 
have  been  for  years  debauching  the  business 
and  political  life  of  the  nation.  Had  he  taken 
his  stand  squarely  with  the  Progressives  or 
the  conscience  element  of  the  country  and 
declared  himself  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  he  would  at  once  have  placed  the  feu- 
dalism of  privileged  wealth  on  the  defensive 
and  his  demands  for  a  postal  savings  bank 
and  any  other  reform  that  ran  counter  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  mighty  privileged 
classes  would  then  have  stood  some  chance 
of  being  enacted;  because  behind  the   Pres- 


ident instantly  there  would  have  been  an  en- 
thusiastic nation. 

President  Taft  has  remained  silent  on  the 
three  master  questions  to  which  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  on  the 
first  possible  opportunity  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  message, — measures  relating  to 
trust  legislation,  trust  control  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conservation  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  all  these  questions  he  has  re- 
mained discreetly  silent.  The  Boston  Journal, 
an  outspoken  Republican  daily,  thus  comments 
on  this  amazing  fact: 

''But  the  striking  thing  about  the  document 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  any  recommenda- 
tions as  to  three  subjects  of  leading — ^indeed, 
of  overwhelming — ^interest  to  the  country. 
These  are  legislation  concerning  the  railroads, 
legislation  concerning  the  trusts,  and  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
servation policies  of  the  government. 

"The  omission  of  these  matters,  according 
to  the  current  understanding,  is  related  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  much  controversy 
about  all  of  them.  The  President  passes 
them  over  with  the  explanation  that  he  will 
take  them  all  up  in  special  messages  later, 
and  discuss  them  in  such  detail  as  their  im- 
portance requires. 

"Necessarily,  the  message,  thus  emascu- 
lated, is  akin  to  an  edition  of  Hamlet  with 
the  lines  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  dropped 
out.  The  country  was  waiting  to  hear  what 
the  President  had  to  say  on  these  matters. 
Congress  was  waiting  likewise,  for  it  is  recog- 
nized as  practically  impossible  to  get  a  pro- 
gram for  the  session  formulated,  and  work 
actually  started  upon  it,  until  the  President 
shall  have  presented  his  recommendations." 

The  Journal  further  well  says: 

"That  the  President,  after  his  great  trip 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  view  of  his 
many  conferences  with  members  of  Congress 
and  his  cabinet,  should  not  now  be  ready  to 
present  his  recommendations  is  not  only  a 
disappointment  to  the  country  but  a  mis  for-, 
tune  to  his  legislative  program.  It  is  inev- 
itable that  forces  hostile  to  any  accomplish- 
ment along  these  lines  will  seize  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  organize  a  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
press  these  belated  subjects  into  advantageous 
position  for  action  during  the  present  ses- 
sion." 

The  President  advocates  increased  postage 
on  magazines,  yet  he  is  absolutely  silent  in 
regard  to  the  great  railroad  graft,  which  has 
been  exposed  time  and  again,  by  which  the 
government  is  being  robbed  year  by  year  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  because  it 
is  paying  exorbitant  prices  to  railroads — ^prices 
in  excess  by  millions  of  what  the  express 
companies  pay  for  the  same  service;  and  in 
regard  to  the  exorbitant  car  rental  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  paid  by  the  government 
for  postal  cars.  Professor  Parsons  in  his 
able  work  on  The  Railways,  the  Trusts  and 
the  People,  showed  conclusively  how  the  de- 
ficit could  be  practically  wiped  out  by  insist- 
ing that  the  railroads  carry  the  mails  as  rea- 
sonably as  they  carry  the  express  matter, 
and  that  a  reasonable  rental  only  should  be 
paid  for  the  railway  mail  cars.  But  while 
the  President  would  have  the  postage  on 
magazines  raised  and  thus  discourage  the 
widest  possible  education  of  the  people,  he 
has  no  word  to  say  against  this  wholesale 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  railways  which  is 
the  master  source  of  the  postal  deficit.  On 
this  point  even  the  reactionary  New  York 
Times  makes  these  pertinent  observations: 

"He  says  that  the  actual  loss  growing  out 
of  the  transmission  of  second-class  matter  at 
1  cent  a  pound  amounts  to  about  $63,000,000 
a  year.  Under  this  classification  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  miscellaneous  periodicals  sent 
from  the  office  of  publication  to  regular  sub- 
scribers are  carried  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
a  pound,  while  the  President  says  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  9  cents 
a  pound.'  This  he  declares  to  be  'an  enormous 
subsidy  to  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals.*  The  subsidy,  we  should  say,  is 
not  to  the  publications,  but  to  the  railroads 
and  other  carriers.  Mr.  Taft  says  that  *the 
average  haul  of  magazines  is  1,049  miles.'  Is 
it  possible  that,  for  example,  the  Government 
pays  the  railroad  $9  for  carrying  a  package 
of  magazines  weighing  100  pounds  from  New 
York  to  Chicago?  That  would  be  the  in- 
ference from  the  statement  of  averages,  and 
the  compensation  seems  high.  If  these  fig- 
ures are  right,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
Government's    contracts    with    the    carrying 


companies  stand  in  need  of  radical  revision." 

Is  it  possible  that  President  Taft  has  been 
in  Washington  so  long  and  yet  is  in  ignor- 
ance of  facts  that  have  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  in  print,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
relating  to  the  extortionate  prices  paid  by  the 
government  to  the  railway  corporations  ?  And 
if  entirely  ignorant  of  these  things,  which 
even  persons  not  in  intimate  touch  with  gov- 
ernment are  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of,  is 
it  not  strange  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  second-class  matter,  as  given  by  him- 
self, did  not  at  once  suggest  to  him  extor- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  which  nat- 
urally would  have  led  him  to  compare  prices 
paid  by  the  government  with  those  paid  by 
the  express  companies  to  the  railways  for 
similar  service,  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
before  Congress  important  data  bearing  on 
the  matter? 

Though  silent  in  regard  to  railway  extor- 
tion, he  finds  his  voice  when  it  comes  to 
the  cherished  desires  of  the  Wall  Street 
would-be  plunderers  of  the  people's  treasury. 
He  is  strongly  in  favor  of.  the  ship  subsidy 
steal,  by  which  a  band  of  political  grafters 
would  be  able  to  draw  vast  sums  from  the 
tax-payers  of  the  nation  and  thus  further 
enrich  another  privileged  interest.  In  this 
issue  of  our  magazine,  Captain  Bates,  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  authorities  in  America, 
shows  clearly  how,  without  subsidy  and  by 
a  constitutional  procedure,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  can  again  be  built 
up  until  it  shall  become  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world.  But  this  would  not 
abnormally  enrich  Wall  Street  financiers,  and 
the  President  finds  no  words  for  its  advocacy. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  robber  tariff, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Armours  were 
confessing  to  have  acquired  over  seven  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  people's  money  last  year 
on  their  twenty  million  dollars  of  capitaliza- 
tion, the  President  does  not  regard  protection 
as  a  master  cause  of  the  increased  prices  and 
is  opposed  to  immediate  honest  tariff  revi- 
sion,— such  revision  as  he  pretended  to  advo- 
cate when  he  wanted  the  people's  votes. 

The  silence  of  the  President  on  conserva- 
tion and  the  retention  of  Ballinger  in  his 
present  position  should  tend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  earnest,  patriotic  friends 
of  conservation  of  the  nation's  resources.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  prompt  and  ur- 
gent  action    was   demanded,    in   view   of   the 
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efforts  being  made  by  monopolistic  interests  to 
secure  coal  lands,  timber  lands  and  water- 
power  rights,  that  time  is  now.  It  is  one  of 
the  master  questions  that  call  for  immediate 
and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
Yet  here  again  the  President  is  as  silent  as 
the  avaricious  interests,  seeking  to  seize  these 
enormously  rich  sources  of  public  wealth, 
could  desire. 

There  are  several  excellent  recommenda- 
tions in  the  message,  but  in  saying  this  we 
are  merely  saying  what  could  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  the  poorest  regular  message  that 
has  come  from  the  hand  of  any  President 
since  the  Republic  was  established.  The  Pres- 
ident's advocacy  of  the  ship  subsidy,  his  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  thievery  which  has  marked 


the  last  three  Republican  administrations,  and 
his  silence  or  failure  to  take  a  prompt,  vigor- 
ous, manly  and  statesmanlike  stand  with  the 
people  and  for  the  nation's  interests  in  the 
present  of  the  transportation  evil,  the  trust 
and  monopoly  oppression  which  is  bearing 
with  such  grinding  force  on  the  millions  day 
by  day,  and  the  menace  to  the  nation's  store- 
houses of  wealth  through  failure  to  take 
prompt  and  proper  action  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  same  from  avaricious  corporate 
interests,  are  as  disheartening  as  they  are 
ominous.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Morgan  and 
his  class  more  than  ever  are  ready  to  cry, 
"Good!  Good!"  when  they  think  of  the 
genial  gentleman  ensconced  in  the  White 
House. 


A  YEAR'S  RECORD  IN  PRACTICAL  CO- 
OPERATION IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Last  month  we  gave  our  readers  an  impor- 
tant and  suggestive  message  in  the  summary  of 
leading  facts  contained  in  the  latest  report  of 
the  municipally  owned  and  operated  street-car 
system  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  This  month  we 
have  an  equally  inspiring  message  from  Great 
Britian  in  the  story  of  the  past  year's  achieve- 
ments by  the  British  co-operators. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  few  poor  workmen 
in  Rochdale,  England,  formed  a  little  co- 
operative society  and  started  a  store,  which 
was  kept  open  evenings  by  the  members,  who 
took  turns  in  serving  as  store-keepers.  They 
were  earnest,  hard-headed  and  practical  ideal- 
ists, these  pioneer  co-operators  of  Rochdale. 
They  knew  that  with  harmonious,  faithful  and 
devoted  service,  with  honesty  and  economy  for 
watchwords,  and  with  the  exercise  of  a  truly 
fraternal  spirit,  they  would  succeed;  and  in 
spite  of  discouragements  and  the  ridicule  of 
the  skeptics,  they  held  their  way,  never  doubt- 
ing that  the  dream  would  be  realized.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  most  sanguine  of  their  num- 
ber in  those  early  days  conceived  how  great 
would  be  the  movement  that  should  material- 
ize out  of  what  was  inaugurated  in  so  humble 
a  way.  The  idea,  once  planted,  took  root  in 
the  brains  of  men;  the  movement,  once  prac- 
tically inaugurated,  spread,  and  from  that  little 


beginning  has  grown  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  successful  enterprises  of  our  age. 
Great  wholesale  societies,  enormous  ware- 
houses, stores,  factories  and  shops,  and  a  fleet 
of  ocean  steamers  are  but  a  few  visible  results 
and  valuable  assets  of  this  great  fraternal  fed- 
eration of  workers. 

In  the  presidential  inaugural  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  W.  R.  Rae  at  the  last  Congress 
of  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  speaker,  after 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  past  year  had 
been  a  very  trying  one  throughout  England, 
owing  to  the  extreme  business  depression  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  realm,  continued: 

"But  even  in  the  face  of  the  natural  shrink- 
age in  trade,  the  figures  for  the  year,  so  far 
as  co-operative  trading  is  concerned,  are  very 
favorable.  During  the  year  1908  the  business 
done  by  our  societies  exceeds  that  of  1907  by 
nearly  two  million  pounds,  having  risen  from 
£105,717,699  to  £107,550,654;  and  the  member- 
ship by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand,  from 
2,434,085  to  2,516,194." 

Mr.  Rae  also  held  that  the  co-operators, 
"have  an  entry  into  and  some  influence  on  the 
life  of  nearly  two  million  homes,  or  between 
one-fourth  and  one-fifth  the  whole  com- 
munity." 

In  the  report  submitted  for  the  year  by  the 
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central  board  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  it  was 
shown  that  during  the  last  year,  the  profits 
amounted  to  ill728,647,  or  about  $58,643,235. 
This  enormous  sum  would  under  our  business 
order  have  gone  largely  to  swell  the  wealth  of 
the  great  trusts  and  monopolies,  while  some  of 
it  would  have  gone  to  middlemen,  instead  of 
thus  benefiting  the  co-operative  producers  and 
consumers. 

In  various  countries  of  Europe  the  toilers 
are  co-operating  in  a  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful manner.  The  greater  part  of  the 
agrarian  products  of  Denmark,  such  as  butter, 
eggs,  poultry  and  pork,  for  years  has  been 
handled  by  the  co-operative  societies,  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  the  agrarian  population. 
In  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Germany,  co-operation  along  various  lines  has 
been  carried  on  extensively  and  with  wonder- 
ful success.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
character  was  given  in  Mr.  Por's  description 


of  the  great  co-operative  bakery  at  Vienna, 
It  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  that 
the  great  dominating  word  or  idea  of  our  age 
is  union,  combination  or  co-operation.  The 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  has  realized  this 
fact  and  utilized  it  for  the  enormous  enrich- 
ment of  its  privileged  classes  and  groups.  But 
the  people  and  the  reformers,  especially  in  the 
New  World,  unhappily  have  been  slow  to  act  in 
concert ;  but  surely  such  victories  as  have  been 
won  in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe 
— successes  that  at  once  bring  the  wealth- 
creators  into  fraternal  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions and  which  also  give  to  them  the  fruits 
instead  of  merely  a  fraction  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  ought  to  lead  the  workers  of 
America  everywhere  to  seriously  promote 
measures  for  co-operation  while  vigorously 
carrying  forward  the  battle  for  Direct  Legisla- 
tion, which  will  give  to  our  people  the  tools  of 
democracy. 


THE    *' INSURGENTS,"  MR.    ROOSEVELT   AND 
THE  FEUDALISM  OF  PRIVILEGED  WEALTH 


In  this  issue  we  present  one  of  the  clearest 
and  ablest  papers  that  has  yet  been  written 
dealing  with  the  Progressives,  better  known 
as  the  "insurgents" — that  conscience  element 
of  the  Republican  party  which  is  aggressively 
battling  to  prevent  the  great  party  that  had 
once  been  dominated  by  moral  idealism  from 
remaining  the  sordid  prostitute  of  privilege. 
Mr.  Kittle  makes  a  masterly  presentation,  both 
as  to  the  principles  involved  and  the  men  who 
are  leading  the  revolt  against  machine  and  cor- 
poration domination. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  by  no  means 
in  accord  with  the  scholarly  author  of  this 
paper.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  many  good 
things  which  he  did,  many  good  things  he 
espoused  only  later  to  abandon,  and  no  end 
of  fair-sounding  words,  belongs  not  with  the 
"insurgents"  but  with  the  reactionaries,  who 
were  so  admirably  represented  by  the  men 
he  gathered  around  him  in  his  official  family 
and  the  men  he  held  in  closest  confidence — 
the  Roots,  the  Knoxes  and  their  like. 

Privileged  wealth  may  object  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt because  it  fears  the  effect  of  his  radical 


speeches  on  the  masses;  but  it  does  not  se- 
riously fear  him  in  an  official  station.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  Wall  Street 
gambler  or  high  financier,  not  a  railroad  stock- 
watering,  bond-inflating  magnate  or  a  trust 
and  monopoly  chief  that  does  not  heartily 
fear  Senator  La  Follette.  And  why?  Because 
the  ex-president  is  a  pseudo-progressive,  while 
the  Senator  is  a  genuine  reformer,  a  Repub- 
lican after  the  order  of  Lincoln.  If  one 
doubts  it,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  shameful 
surrender  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  Railway 
Rate  Bill,  in  the  very  moment  of  its  assured 
success,  and  the  knuckling  to  Cannon  and 
the  Beef  Trust  cohorts  when  the  President 
held  the  whip  hand  in  the  astounding  rev- 
elations against  the  Beef  Trust,  which 
his  own  commissioners  had  furnished  and 
the  mere  threat  of  the  publication  of 
which  had  forced  the  Beveridge  rider 
through  the  hostile  Senate.  And  numer- 
ous other  similar  instances  might  be  cited 
showing  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to 
brave  and  promising  efforts  and  how  in  the 
end  the  reactionary  interests  around  the  Pres- 
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ident  succeeded  in  preventing  sweeping  radical 
and  fundamental  reforms  that  would  have 
brought  lawless  and  corrupt  wealth  to  its 
knees. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt shrank  from  and  ignored  the  progressive 
leaders  all  through  his  administration.  Not 
one  of  them  was  selected  to  fill  a  Cabinet 
position.  No,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Pro- 
gressive ;  he  belongs  in  the  other  camp. 

And  now  we  wish  to  make  a  political  pre- 
diction which  we  believe  will  be  verified.  If 
the  Taft  administration  becomes  too  compla- 


cent to  the  interests  and  the  revolt  in  the 
Republican  party  makes  it  probable  that  some 
genuine  reformer  or  Progressive,  like  Senator 
La  Follette,  will  be  nominated,  we  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  sudden  and  general  clamor 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  a  great  number  of 
papers  which  privileged  interests  secretly  oper- 
ate or  control.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  the  stalking-horse 
for  privileged  wealth,  if  there  is  serious  dan- 
ger of  Senator  La  Follette  or  any  other 
genuine  "insurgent"  or  progressive  Republican 
being  nominated. 


JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES  ON  SENATOR  LA 

FOLLETTE  AND  THE   *' INSURGENTS  " 

OF  THE  UPPER  HOUSE 


Here  is  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  and  the  other  Senatorial  "insur- 
gents," as  given  by  John  Temple  Graves  in 
the  New  York  American: 

"Sit  for  an  hour  face  to  face  with  the 
'Little  Giant*  of  Wisconsin,  enlist  his  interest, 
quicken  his  blood,  kindle  his  eyes  and  you  are 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question  looking  into  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  inspiring  faces  in 
the  public  life  of  this  generation. 

"Courage,  purpose  and  sincerity  are  a  trinity 
of  great  qualities  that  would  glorify  any  coun- 
tenance. 

"La  Follette  reeks  with  all  of  them. 

"This  man  is  the  congressional  centre  and 
the  hope  of  the  progressive  Democrats  of  this 
decade.  And,  lest  his  scope  be  narrowed  by 
a  mere  party  interpretation  of  the  term,  let 
us  say  likewise  of  the  progressive  republican- 
ism of  his  time. 

"There  are  other  strong  men  in  the  Senate 
who  stand  in  militant  power  for  those  insur- 
gent creeds  that  are  rising  in  protest  against 
the  mailed  barons  of  privilege  and  aristocracy. 
There  are  nine  of  them  in  all. 


"But  La  Follette  was  the  first  virile  voice  of 
the  new  movement  in  the  old  party  of  spoils 
and  privileges,  and  he  has  never  lost  his  pri- 
macy in  the  rank  that  has  rallied  to  his  aid. 

"I  am  fascinated  by  this  splendid  and  dash- 
ing grasp  of    the    Senate    insurgents.    They 


make  color  and  glow  in  the  staid  old  Chamber, 
and  the  man  who  follows  their  flashing  plumes 
is  going  to  be  mighty  near  to  the  thick  of 
the  battle  upon  which  hangs  the  revolution 
of  parties  and  the  reinvigoration  of  the  Re- 
public. 

"The  insurgent  group  holds  the  best  debat- 
ers in  the  Senate.  Spooner  is  gone.  Root  is 
out  of  his  element  and  doesn't  seem  able  to 
find  himself.  Aldrich  can  control,  but  cannot 
speak.  Hale  is  growing  stale.  The  level- 
headed Culberson  is  *hors  du  combat*  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  brave  old  Ben  Tillman 
is  not  in  health.  Bailey  and  Bacon  are  fine 
constitutional  debaters,  but  their  followers  are 
broken  and  dispirited. 

"But  there  is  life  and  hope  and  a  cause 
to  inspire  behind  the  insurgents.  There  is  the 
dynamic  force  of  an  idea  that  is  coming  to 
the  front  of  rulership  all  over  the  world.  The 
new  movement  in  both  the  old  parties  is  the 
virile  appeal  of  the  time,  and  it  is  the  win- 
ning, not  the  waning  cause.  La  Follette  and 
Cummins  and  Dolliver  and  Beveridge  and  the 
rest  may  not  win  all  they  seek  in  the  sixty- 
first  Congress.  But  they  are  going  to  do  much. 
They  are  going  to  shake  the  walls  of  oligarchy 
and  the  battlements  of  privilege.  If  they  stand 
together  they  are  going  to  hold  to  balance 
of  power  and  cripple,  if  they  do  not  kill  in 
the  Senate  rules  and  customs  that  are  poi- 
soned with  tyranny  and  injustice  which  go 
out  into  all  the  veins  of  government." 
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DIRECT  LEGISLATION  NEWS 

By    KATHERINE    MILLS 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


The  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  at  present 
affording  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
where  more  than  two  propositions  exist  to 
get  the  judgment  of  voters  between  them. 

On  Oct.  27,  28  and  29  an  election  was  held 
in  this  city  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Council  at  which  "the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city  of  El  Paso  who  pay  taxes  on  property 
in  said  city  as  shown  by  the  last  assessment 
roll"  were  alone  entitled  to  vote.  The  ques- 
tion submitted  to  these  property-owning  voters- 
was:  Which  of  four  solutions  of  the  exist- 
ing water  supply  difficulty  should  be  adopted, 
Council  stating  that  the  problem  was  one  of 
increasing  difficulty  and  importance  and  one 
which  could  be  solved  only  by  adopting  one 
of  these  measures.  The  questions  submitted 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Shall  the  City  of  El  Paso  acquire  and 
operate  a  system  of  water  works? 

2.  Shall  the  International  Water  Company 
be  allowed  to  abandon  the  mesa  and  to  fur- 
nish water  from  the  valley  at  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  rates? 

3.  Shall  the  City  of  El  Paso,  irrespective 
of  consequence,  endeavor  to  compel  the  Inter- 
national Water  Company  to  comply  with  all 
the  provisions  of  its  contract  with  and  charter 
from  the  city? 

4.  Shall  the  International  Water  Company 
be  required  to  furnish  water  from  the  mesa 
and  the  mesa  only,  and  be  allowed  to  charge 
a  living  rate  therefor? 

The  polls  were  open  from  8  to  5  each  of 
the  three  days.  It  was  further  provided  that 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  returns  of 
the  first  election  had  been  made  known  a 
second  election  should  be  held  in  the  same 
way,  at  which  the  voters  similarly  restricted 
should  again  express  their  choice  between  the 
two  questions  which  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  the  first  election.  If,  how- 
ever, at  the  first  election  one  of  the  four 
questions  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
at  the  election,  there  would  be  no  second  elec- 
tion for  final  choice.  If  it  were  shown  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  voters  were  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership,  the  City  Council 
would  then  submit  to  a  referendum  the  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  city  would  purchase 
the  present  water  works  system  or  build  an 
entirely  new  system.  Following  this  still 
another  election  would  probaby  be  called  to 


obtain  the  authorization  of  the  voters  to  issue 
bonds  for  purchasing  or  constructing  a  muni- 
cipal plant. 


The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Alabama 
constitution  was  defeated  by  about  20,000  in 
a  total  vote  of  100,000  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. 


The  taxpayers  of  Montreal  will  vote  Dec. 
21  on  the  question  of  establishing  a  $2,000,000 
municipal  plant  for  street  lighting. 

We  cannot  get  official  returns  from  Albany 
before  going  to  press,  but  the  newspaper  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  four  constitutional 
amendments  voted  on  by  the  people  of  the 
Empire  state  all  were  adopted.  •  One  of  these 
IS  of  great  importance.  It  allows  cities  to 
make  paying  investments  in  municipal  docks, 
subways,  and  other  revenue  producing  until- 
ities  without  having  them  counted  as  debts 
under  the  law  that  limits  the  debt-making 
power  of  the  cities. 


Columbia,  Tenn.,  citizens  turned  down  an 
act  of  the  city  fathers  curtailing  the  freedom 
of  cattle  in  the  public  streets  on  a  vote  of 
63  to  139. 


The  voters  of  Bangor,  Me.,  were  called 
upon  to  choose  at  the  November  election  be- 
tween two  sites  for  the  new  public  library. 

After  the  street  railway  strikers  of  Omaha 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  circulating  peti- 
tions and  getting  5,555  signatures  thereon 
praynig  for  the  submission  to  the  people  of 
an  ordmance  providing  for  6-fare8-for-a- 
quarter  they  find  that  the  people  of  Omaha 
had  never  legally  adopted  the  initiative  and 
referendum  as  a  part  of  their  city  govern- 
mental   functions. 

Though  in  1906  the  people  voted  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  supposedly  did  accept  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  over  four  to  one,  City 
Attorney  Burnham  holds  that  it  was  not 
properly  accepted  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  properly  submitted. 

The  law,  he  holds,  requires  that  submission 
of  the  proposition  to  adopt  the  initiative  and 
referendum  must  be  preceded  by  a  petition 
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signed  by  15  per  cent  of  the  voters  to  submit 
to  a  regular  election,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
voters  to  submit  to  a  special  election.  But 
in  1906  no  such  petitions  were  signed  or  sub- 
mitted, but  the  council  acted  upon  its  own 
motion  in  ordering  the  submission  of  the 
proposition  to  the  voters,  and  did  not  there- 
fore submit  it  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Therefore  the  advocate  of  reduced  street 
railway  fares  by  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum route  must  work  from  the  ground  up 
by  first  circulating  petitions  asking  for  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
securing  its  adoption  at  the  polls,  and  then 
must  circulate  petitions  calling  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  ordinance  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  also  carrying 
that  at  the  polls. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  is  practically  assured  of  a 
new  charter  with  the  most  approved  provi- 
sions for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
The  California  D.  L.  League  is  active  and 
California  cities  led  those  of  the  nation  in 
the    matter   of    popular   control. 


James  Eads  How  has  started  a  movement 
in  Missouri  for  the  popular  initiation  of  a 
law  providing  that  in  case  of  distress  any 
citizen  may  demand  and  receive  employment 
on  public  works. 


A  Los  Angeles  judge  has  ruled  that  their 
primary  election  is  not  an  election  at  all,  but 
merely  a  nomination  and  therefore  deprived 
of  all  the  safeguards  and  assurances  of  the 
election  laws.  This  is  a  point  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  friends  of  direct  nominations 
in  the  framing  of  bills  in  the  future. 


After  seven  weeks  of  lively  debate  the 
people  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  voted  Nov.  29 
to  follow  Des  Moines  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mission government,  the  vote  being  2638  to 
1268. 


U.  S.  Senator  Isidor  Raynor  was  chosen 
to  succeed  himself  by  the  people  of  Maryland 
at  the  November  election.  The  direct  pri- 
mary law  of  the  State  however  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  senatorial  pri- 
mary and  the  Democratic  committee  had  to 
put  up  about  $16,000  for  this  purpose. 

A  charter  commission  has  begun  work  on 
the  draft  of  a  new  charter  for  St.  Louis. 
The  sentiment  for  direct  legislation  and  pri- 
maries is  very  strong,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  is  strong  for  a  public  owner- 
ship  provision  covering  all   franchises. 

The  religious  organizations  and  papers  of 
Missouri  are  leading  a  movement  to  employ 
the  initiative  to  get  a  prohibition  law  on 
the  ballot  at  the  next  general  election. 


Mayor   Johnson    and    the    Cleveland    City 
Council  have  passed  another  ordinance  grant- 


ing a  franchise  to  the  Cleveland  Subway 
Company.  The  validity  of  the  first  franchise 
and  the  legal  effect  of  the  referendum  vote 
held  on  it  are  still  in  question.  The  new 
franchise  cannot  go  to  referendum  vote  before 
February. 

The  Cincinnati  council  has  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Public  Landing  grab  ordinance, 
granting  certain  very  valuable  rights  to  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  and  public, 
spirited  citizens  are  moving  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Schmidt  law  and  secure  a  referendum 
on  the  grant. 


Speaker  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature, a  man  who  has  publicly  rehearsed 
Mr.  Lodge's  imperial  protests  against  Direct 
Legislation,  has  won  great  praise  in  Gommor- 
rah,  by  declaring  for  a  general  referendum 
on  the  question  of  direct  nominations. 


Youngstown,  O.,  is  soon  to  vote  on  a  pub- 
lic system  of  water  supply. 


^  Los  Angeles  held  her  first  primacy  elec- 
tion Nov.  11th,  the  ballot  for  9councilmen 
carrying  11  candidates  and  that  for  7  school 
committeemen  there  being  2  of  names.  The 
result  seems  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
progressive  element  of  the  city. 


The  Peoples  Institute  of  Toronto,  the 
Dominion  Grange  and  other  large  organiza- 
tions have  passed  resolutions  demanding  that 
the  Canadian  Government  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple the  question  of  building  a  navy  before 
plunging  the  country  into  a  career  of  naval 
expenditure  and  jingoistic  extravagance. 

The  San  Francisco  referendum  votes  on 
liquor  questions  resulted  in  a  victory  for  low 
license  and  for  a  minimum  of  restrictive 
measures  upon  the  liquor  business. 


A  committee  of  business  men  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  drafted  a  new  charter  for  that  city 
embodying  the  initiative  referendum  and  re- 
call. It  is  believed  that  the  legislature  will 
enact  the  charter. 


The  citizens  of  Ashtabula  are  demanding  a 
referendum  on  a  recent  street  railway  fran- 
chise made  by  the  council. 


The  Recall  in  Los  Angeles  last  year  lacked 
its  full  force  because  the  Mayor  resigned 
before  the  recall  election.  His  friends  had 
hoped  to  overthrow  the  "Recall  Administra- 
tion" at  the  election  of  December  8th,  and 
thereby  both  regain  the  city  and  discredit  the 
Recall.  Los  Angeles  knew  better.  George 
Alexander,  the  "Recall  Mayor,"  candidate  of 
the  Good  Government  League,  was  re-elected 
by  a  majority  of  over  3,000.  The  result  means 
another  victory  for  Los  Angeles  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  Big  Business. 
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Conservation,  a  World  Movement. 

The  proposed  world  conference  to  be  held 
at  the  Hague  in  May  1910,  draws  attention  to 
conservation  as  a  world  movement.  The  plan 
of  this  conference  first  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  carried  forward  by  President 
Taft  has  beneficial  results  doubtless  for  hu- 
manity at  large.  All  of  the  great  nations  have 
formally  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  this  conference  of  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  has  but  started  a  liberal 
conservation  policy.  Already  we  are  learning 
with  amazement  that  older  nations  have  long 
had  such  a  policy.  For  years  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  doing  what  we  are  just 
beginning  to  do.  Germany  and  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  England  and 
even  Spain  have  taken  active  steps  to  conserve 
forests,  waters  and  soils.  China  under  Ger- 
man supervision  is  today  carrying  forward  a 
small  project  of  re-forestation.  The  worn-out 
denuded  and  eroded  lands  of  China  are  an 
example  to  us  which  President  Roosevelt  cited 
in  his  last  message  to  Congress.  Japan,  the 
most  progressive  country  of  the  far  east  has 
been  for  many  years  carrying  forward  a  most 
aggressive  policy  of  conservation  and  has  the 
most  rfgorous  laws  known  regarding  the  pro- 
tection of  timber  and  other  natural  resources. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  Canada  and  Mexico 
have  definite  laws  regarding  forestry  and 
mining.  The  Central  American  countries  are 
making  feeble  beginnings,  but  the  South 
American  countries,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
all  have  conservation  policies  written  into  their 
statute  books  antedating  that  of  the  United 
States  by  ten  years.  We  are  not  alone  in  the 
desire  to  save  our  forests,  utilize  our  waters 
and  waterways,  and  conserve  our  soils  and 
minerals.  Let  us  not  in  practical  working  out 
of  our  policy  lag  behind  countries  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  far  less  pro- 
gressive and  practical  than  our  own. 

The  Calareras  Forest. 

In  the  last  hours  of  his  administration, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Calareras  National  Forest.  The 
bill,  starting  in  the  Senate,  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President,  thus 
setting  the  seal  of  victory  on  the  project  for 
which  the  people  of  California  had  been 
working  for  more  than  nine  years.  The 
National  Forest  thus  created  is  the  most  fa- 
mous grove  of  trees  in  the  world.    There  are 


properly  two  groves,  the  North  Grove  and  the 
South  Grove.  The  North  Grove,  which  com- 
prises 960  acres,  contains  93  big  trees.  And 
by  big  trees  is  meant  trees  which  are  over 
6  feet  in  diameter  and  over  300  feet  high. 
The  South  Grove  comprises  3040  acres  and 
contained  1380  big  trees.  The  trees  thus  pre- 
served for  the  people  are  giant  sequoias,  sugar 
and  yellow  pines,  white  firs  and  incense  cedar. 
The  purchase  by  the  government  of  this  grove 
was  made  possible  by  giving  the  owner  other 
valuable  timber  in  exchange. 

Power  Bills  in  Special  Session. 

The  special  session  of  Congress,  March  to 
July,  1909,  was  called  to  consider  the  tariff, 
but  nevertheless  certain  corporations  hoped  for 
the  reward  of  industry. 

There  were  introduced  into  the  special 
session,  23  bills,  some  duplicates  asking  water- 
power  rights.  These  bills,  under  the  various 
disguises  of  "to  dam  rivers,"  "to  improve 
navigation,"  and  "to  develop  water  power," 
asked  severally  of  Congress  complete  grants  in 
perpetuity.  These  bills  were  all  printed;  sev- 
eral were  read  twice  and  all  but  one  referred 
to  their  appropriate  committees.  They  are 
accordingly  ready  to  be  passed  at  the  regular 
session  of  the  61st  Congress.  Conservationists 
agree  that  bills  should  not  pass  unless  they 
conform  to  three  principles:  first,  that  the 
time  limit  shall  not  exceed  fifty  years; 
second,  that  a  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege;  third,  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  revised  by  Congress 
at  intervals  of  ten  years. 

The  Forest  Service  Appropriation. 

An  increase  of  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  the  forest  service  of  $750,000  is 
announced  for  the  year  1909.  There  is  ground 
for  congratulation  that  although  the  appro- 
priation is  not  so  large  as  hoped  for,  no 
ground  is  lost  and  even  a  substantial  gain  is 
made. 

The  Draining  of  the  Everglades. 

In  reviewing  the  reformation  projects  of 
the  year  the  draining  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades must  not  be  forgotten.  The  work  is 
progressing  favorably  and  it  is  hoped  by  the 
end  of  December,  a  large  portion  will  be 
reclaimed.  The  work  started  by  Congressional 
appropriation  has  been  continued  by  the  Bolles 
sale.  The  value  of  these  useless  lands  is 
hardly   realized.     When    the    work    of    re- 
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clamation  is  completed,  the  lands  will  be  as 
the  very  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  western 
states  and  richer  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
The  extent  of  the  territory  reclaimed  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  territory  of  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  The 
State  Drainage  Board  will  serve  each  alternate 
sections  of  the  lands,  the  others  will  then  be 
open  for  entry. 

The  Great  Jehovah  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress. 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  has  spoken  his  mind 
on  the  functions  of  government  "Govern- 
ment," he  says,  "should  preserve  the  life, 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  every  man;  then  let 
every  man  take  care  of  himself."  He  has 
declared  himself  to  be  against  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  against  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  the  government.  He 
believes  the  nation  has  not  the  police  power 
to  protect  the  forests,— this  police  power,  in 
his  opinion,  resting  with  the  states.  He 
doubts  the  advisability  of  re-forestation. 
Statements  in  the  press  which  call  attention  to 
the  nation's  waste  of  its  coal  and  timber  he 
treats  with  fine  scorn.  This  is  his  first  open 
avowal  of  opposition.  Let  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  what  they  may  ex- 
pect from  the  Sixty-first  Congress. 

The  Forest  Service  Exhibit  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Exhibition. 

Great  interest  was  shown  by  visitors  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon  Exhibition  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  Forest  Service.  In  connection  with  this 
exhibit,  a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered 
throughout  the  summer  on  the  forest  work  of 
the  government,  and  interesting  charts,  maps, 
diagrams  and  timber  tests  were  shown. 

At  the  Exposition,  also,  the  epoch  making 
report  of  President  Roosevelt's  National  Con- 
servation Commission  was  shown.  This  re- 
port has  had  an  interesting  history.  The 
House  Committee  on  Printing,  Charles  B. 
Landis  of  Indiana,  chairman,  refused  to  . 
report  favorable  the  Senate  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  it  This  in  keeping 
with  the  Congressional  attitude  which  favored 
the  Tawney  amendment  Finally  the  Senate 
printed  only  2400  copies  for  its  congressional 
mailing  list  and  the  report  was  virtually 
suppressed.  But  it  has  made  another  attempt 
and  later  also  in  bulletin  No.  394  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  papers  on 
mineral  resources  contributed  by  members 
of  the  Survey  are  found  in  this  Congressional 
report  But  the  other  sections  of  the  reports 
have  also  been  made  public.  The  National 
Conservation  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  report,  therefore,  shows  facts  and  the 
facts  will  be  summarized  under  four  heads. 

First  in  mining  coal.  One-half  as  much  is 
wasted  as  is  marketed.  The  one-half  is  left  in 
the  ground  either  in  thin  beds  or  as  pillars  to 
support  the  roof.  Coal  has  been  mined  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States   for  not  more 


than  fifty  years.  The  consumption  of  it  is 
increasing  enormously.  If  the  increase  con- 
tinues all  easily  accessible  coal  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  130  years  and  all  coal  in  150.  The 
consumption  will  not  continue  at  the  past  rate. 
Two  factors  will  operate  against  this.  Scar- 
city will  raise  the  prices  and  check  con- 
sumption and  water  power  or  "white  coal" 
will  largely  take  its  place. 

Second,  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Pe- 
troleum has  been  used  less  than  fifty  >;ear8. 
It  is  estimated  if  the  present  rate  continues 
that  the  supply  will  last  only  about  25  or  50 
years  longer.  If  production  is  curtailed  and 
the  waste  stopped  the  supply  of  petroleum 
may  last  until  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
disappearance  of  this  product  will  mean  a 
lac*:  of  lubricants  and  a  loss  of  illuminates. 
Animal  and  vegetable  oil  will  not  supply  its 
place.  Reckless  exploitation  of  oil  fields  to  be 
stopped  and  consumption  of  oil  for  fuel 
checked.  The  waste  of  natural  gas  is  equally 
great  It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  is  wasted  into  the  air  every  24  hours^ 
Natural  gas  has  been  utilized  for  25  years.  It 
will  last  but  25  years  more. 

Iron.  The  supply  of  iron  ore  is  abundant 
but  not  of  good  quality  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  it  at  present  not  worth  mining.  The 
best  ores  have  been  rapidly  worked.  Within 
30  years  more  they  will  be  exhausted  and  the 
nation  will  then  have  to  resort  to  unprofitable 
ores.  This  will  mean,  of  course,  higher  prices 
unless  new  and  cheaper  processes  are  in- 
vented. 

Gold,  silver,  etc.  Gold,  silver  and  zinc  are 
so  abundant  that  they  will  in  the  estimate  of 
the  commission  last  for  centuries.  Copper  is 
equally  abundant  but  it  is  in  unprofitable  ores. 
With  increased  prices,  however,  the  supply 
will  prove  adequate.  The  deposits  of  lead 
have  a  less  favorable  outlook-.  Production  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  true,  is  increasing 
slightly,  but  in  the  world  at  large  it  is  de- 
creasing and  in  spite  of  a  marked  increase  in 
prices  the  world's  output  has  reached  the 
maximum  and  will  decline. 

Phosphates.  Phosphates  so  necessary  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  estimated  will  be  exhausted  in 
25  years.  Farmers  must  then  look  elsewhere 
for  means  of  fertilization. 

National  Conservation  Association. 

The  first  appeal  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association,  organized,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, to  "call  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  official  representa- 
tives to  the  imperative  need  for  the  wise 
development  and  protection  of  the  countr/s 
natural  resources,"— the  first  appeal  of  this 
Association  was  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  to  bear  pressure  upon  Congress 
that  the  postponement  of  the  trial  of  the 
Alaska  coal  claims  would  be  for  the  common 
good  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  outlined  by  President  Taft  The  Asso- 
ciation urged  this  appeal  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  American  People  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
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situation  to  the  attention  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  that  comparative  legislation 
upon  this  vital  issue  may  be  acted  during  the 

f present  session  of  Congress.  We  shall  doubt- 
ess  hear  more  of  the  Alaska  coal  claims.  An 
inquiry  by  the  General  Land  Office  into  the 
validity  of  the  Cunningham  Claims  was  insti- 
tuted November  20th.  in  Seattle,  in  which  the 
affidavit  of  Clarence  Cunningham  played  an 
important  part.  This  affidavit  contradicts 
every  previous  one  and  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  that  he  is  doubtless  but  the  pawn  of 
a  bigger  interest. 

Waterways  Conventions. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  two  months 
many  conventions  of  Waterways  Associations 
for  the  advocacy  of  a  single  project.  Perhaps 
their  titles  will  suffice  to  show  each  project. 


The  Lakes-to-the-Gulf-Dcep-Waterway  Asso- 
ciation held  its  meeting  at  New  Orleans  in 
October.  The  Atlantic-Deep- Waterways  As- 
sociation held  its  meeting  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
in  November.  The  Mississippi-Atlantic-In- 
land-Waterways Association  held  its  meeting 
at  Jacksonville  in  November.  The  Texas  In- 
land Waterways  Association  held  its  meeting 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  October. 

The  last  convention  of  importance  was  the 
great  National  Association  of  the  Sixth  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  held  in 
Washington,  December  9th,  1909.  This  asso- 
ciation, federal  in  its  nature  is  concerned  not 
with  a  project  but  with  a  policy.  Its  policy 
includes  a  broad  well  planned  campaign  for 
the  improvement  of  the  nation's  river  channels, 
the  execution  of  a  Congressional  planned 
schedule.  All  this  it  advocates  doing  by  means 
of  a  huge  bond  issue. 
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By  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 

Secretary  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Massachusetts 


The  Strike. 

A  great  strike  has  been  agitating  the  East 
Side — the  strike  of  the  Ladies'  Shirtwaist 
Makers'  Union.  Forty  thousand  women  and 
girls  do  not  voluntarily  face  a  period  of  un- 
employment, just  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
without  cause. 

In  this  case,  there  is  first,  low  wages;  for 
the  girls  know,  what  many  do  not,  that  the 
"inside  contracting  system"  prevails  in  most 
shops — ^that  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
is  "let  out"  with  two,  four,  or  six  machines 
to  one  man,  and  that  the  girls  who  run  these 
machines  are  paid  starvation  wages,  not  by  the 
"boss"  but  by  the  contractor. 

The  second  reason  is  long  hours;  during 
the  busy  season,  just  commenced,  the  machines 
must  run  four  nights  each  week,  and  often  on 
Sunday.  For  this  extra  work  the  girls  are 
given  twenty-five  cents  for  supper  money— and 
they  lose  their  places  if  they  refuse  to  do  it. 

The  third  reason  for  the  strike  is  the  un- 
sanitary, ill-ventilated  condition  of  many  of 
the  shops.  Already  some  employers  have 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  Union — which  is 
preparing  to  continue  the  strike  as  long  as 
necessary. 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine. 

Progress  during  the  year  1909  is  indicated 
mainly  by  entering  wedges — and  tendencies. 

Legislators  voted  in  increasing  numbers  in 
favor  of  the  suffrage  bills  submitted  in  various 
states — several  bills  passed  one  house;  the 
lower  house  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  gave  a 
unanimous  vote  for  a  suffrage  bill;  the 
Parliament  of  Vorarlberg,  a  small  province  in 


Austria,  gave  suffrage  to  its  single  women 
and  widows  with  taxable  property;  and  the 
women  of  Norway  cast  their  first  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament 

The  Women's  Clubs  throughout  the  country 
seem  to  be  realizing  at  last  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of,  and  active  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  civic,  industrial,  and  political 
conditions.  They  are  perceiving  the  relation 
between  these  three  factors — and  the  im- 
portant influence  which  the  last  factor  has 
over  the  other  two.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  without  the  tool,  any  work  which  they 
may  attempt  is  delayed,  made  infinitely  harder, 
or  sidetracked  altogether. 

Some  Articles. 

Elizabeth  Robins,  in  an  article  called  "Why," 
in  the  December  Everybody's,  gives  the 
reasons  which  have  caused  Englishwomen  of 
all  classes  to  make  various  sacrifices,  and  to 
endure  any  hardships,  in  order  to  work  for 
political   enfranchisement. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  November 
twentieth.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  presents 
some  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
health  of  women  working  outside  the  home, 
and  those  working  in  it.  "Every  gainful  oc- 
cupation in  which  woman  is  employed  in  the 
United  States  shows  a  lower  mortality  than 
that  of  the  total  number  of  females  for  the 
same  age  period,  with  the  single  exception  of 
domestic  servants.  The  contrast  between  the 
women  who  work  outside  of  the  home  and 
those  who  work  for  wages  inside  the  home  is 
appalling.  The  general  average  for  the  two 
classes  is  8.3  per  thousand  at  all  ages,  and  17.1 
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per  thousand  for  domestic  servants."  "The 
home  and  the  farm  have  become  now  prac- 
tically the  only  places  where  women  can  be 
habitually  and  persistently  overworked,  over- 
strained, and  underfed,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  law." 

Ida  Tarbeirs  series  on  "The  American 
Woman,"  now  running  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine, showing  as  it  does,  a  keen  comprehension 
of  the  causes  which  gave  a  new  spirit  to  the 
women  of  Colonial  days,  gives  promise  of 
continued  interest  as  the  relation  of  those 
causes  to  what  Mrs.  Lombroso  Ferrero  called 
recently  "the  product  of  a  new  world"  is 
shown. 


News  Notes. 

In  New  York  two  groups  of  men  have  re- 
cently organized  for  die  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  in,  and  supporting  the  movement  for 
equal  suffrage. 

George  Foster  Peabody  is  president  of  the 
Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage,  which 
started  with  one  hundred  fifty  members,  and 
a  board  of  directors  composed  of  such  men 
as  Congressmen  Parsons  and  Bennett,  Max 
Eastman  and  Prof.  Dewey  of  Columbia,  Prof. 
Schmidt  of  Cornell,  Prof.  Mills  of  Vassar, 
William  Dean  Howells,  William  M.  Ivins,  and 
Charles  H.  Strong,  President  of  the  City  Club. 

The  students  of  Columbia  have  organized 
the  "Men's  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Colum- 
bia University,"  with  a  membership  open  to  all 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty  interested 
in  the  question. 

At  Harvard,  a  Legislative  Committee,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  various  political 
clubs  of  the  University,  is  to  have  a  hearing 
on  an  Equal  Suffrage  bill.  If  the  bill  passes, 
the  Committee  will  push  it  before  the 
legislature. 

Mrs.   Snowden's  statement  is  significant  at 


this  point — ^at  a  recent  meeting  in  Boston 
she  remarked  that  at  practically  every  meet- 
ing she  has  addressed  since  the  formation  of 
the  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  in 
New  York,  she  has  been  asked  by  men  how 
they  could  get  in  touch  with  the  New  York 
movement,  and  form  branches. 

Regarding  the  present  situation  in  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Snowden  believes  that  the  Liberal 
women  and  not  the  government  is  the  real 
problem — that  if  it  were  not  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Liberal  women  "who  are  telling  the 
government  that  they  need  not  worry  about 
the  matter— that  they  are  content  to  wait  for 
the  budget  and  whatever  else  there  is"  the 
suffragists  might  have  gone — ^as  the  Irishmen 
did— to  Mr.  Asquith  and  said,  "If  you  do 
not  promise  to  deal  with  suffrage  we  will  not 
only  hold  back  at  this  critical  time  but  we 
will  go  and  help  the  Conservatives." 

Therefore  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  Liberal  women  themselves  are  indif- 
ferent to  its  importance,  Mrs.  Snowden  con- 
siders it  futile  to  oppose  the  Liberal  party. 


The  judges  decided  against  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
in  the  case  relating  to  the  Right  of  Petition. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment, 
acknowledged  the  right  of  women  to  petition 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  did  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  right  of  personal  presenta- 
tion found  against  the  women  on  the  ground 
that  on  receipt  of  Mr.  Asquith's  refusal,  they 
ought  to  have  desisted  from  their  attempt 

"This  judgment  creates  an  entirely  unsat- 
isfactory situation,"  says  Votes  for  Women. 
"While  admitting,  technically,  the  right  of 
women  to  petition  the  Prime  Minister — ^a 
right  which  in  our  opinion  involves  the  right 
of  personal  presentation — it  provides  the  Prime 
Minister  with  an  easy  means  of  evading  his 
obvious  correlative  dutv  of  receiving  the  peti- 
tion." 


SOCIALISM 

By  KENNETH  H.  MACGOWAN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Introductory. 

In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  "news" 
concerning  Socialism  that  is  not  more  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  five  other  depart- 
ments of  "News  of  Fundamental  Democratic 
and  Economic  Advance,"  and  the  consequent 
fact  that  this  department  is  likely  to  be  more 
dissertative  than  newsy,  it  is  best  perhaps  to 
open  with  a  resumi  of  the  various  shades  of 
modem  Socialism.  That  Co-operation,  Direct 
Legislation,  Woman's  Progress,  Public  Own- 
ership, and  Civic  Activities  should  absorb  a 
great  portion  of  the  news  items  concerning 
Socialism  only  proves  "the  broadness  of  the 
movement. 

An  unpleasant  and  exaggerated  view  of  this 


broadness  may  be  seen  in  the  supercilious 
person  who  delights  in  saying;  "I  think  I 
should  be  a  very  good  Socialist  if  I  could  find 
out  what  it  really  means.  Every  Socialist  yoti 
meet  differs  with  the  next."  And  he  says  all 
this  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  two  opponents  of  Socialism 
who  oppose  it  on  the  same  grounds.  They 
may  all  condemn  it,  but  one  does  it  because 
he  doesn't  believe  in  Free  Love  and  thinks 
that  Socialists  do;  another  because  he  can 
prove  that  if  all  the  money  of  the  country 
were  divided  up,  there  would  only  be  fifteen 
dollars  for  each  man.  A  great  many  accept 
the  Socialist  philosophy  as  a  very  beautiful 
and  just  theory,  but  consider  it  exceedingly 
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impracticable.  A  few  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  declare  quite  honestly  that  they  want 
the  swag  as  a  reward  for  their  superior  anti- 
social abilities.  A  great  many  ill-informed 
politicians  declare  that  the  founders  of  this 
country  did  not  base  it  upon  the  teachings 
of  anarchy.  And  all  anarchists  oppose  So- 
cialism as  hindering  the  development  of  the 
individual.  The  opponents  of  Socialism  are 
apt  to  be  more  confused  than  they  claim  the 
Socialists  to  be. 

Socialists,  of  course,  differ  in  their  reasons 
for  favoring  Socialism,  just  as  the  opponents 
differ  in  their  reasons  for  condemning  it.  The 
Christian  Socialist  believes  in  it  because  it 
seems  to  him  to  make  Christ's  teachings  ap- 
plicable to  life.  The  average  workman  party 
member  approves  of  it  because  he  hopes  to 
benefit  by  it.  The  evolutionary  side  appeals 
to  the  students  of  history  and  philosophy. 
Scientists  wish  to  see  the  wastes  of  the  world 
abolished.  To  philanthropists,  Socialism  offers 
the  solution  of  the  problem  they  have  struggled 
with  for  years. 

Aside  from  motives,  Socialists  differ  prin- 
cipally on  matters  of  detail,  of  application. 
All  believe  in  the  social  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic management  of  the  principal  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  but  many  differ 
on  the  means  for  securing  that  social  owner- 
ship or  the  manner  in  which  the  final  change 
will  come. 

The  oldest  and  perhaps  the  largest  group 
of  modern  Socialists  are  the  Marxists,  re- 
cruited for  the  most  part  from  what  is  termed 
the  "class-conscious  proletariat."  Their  chief 
differences  with  other  Socialists,  aside  from  a 
Utopian  theory  of  value  and  price,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  just  how  the 
change  from  capitalism  fo  social  democracy  is 
to  come.  The  Marxist  sees  a  constantly 
widening  class  division  between  the  exploiter 
and  the  exploited  that  must  ultimately  end  in  a 
revolution  either  by  ballots  or  bullets  through 
which  the  complete  social  ownership  will  be 
brought  about.  The  opposing  Socialists,  called 
for  the  most  part  Intellectuals,  believe  that  we 
shall  gradually  approximate  social  ownership 
through  slow  evolution,  the  government  taking 
ovei*one  industry  or  monopoly  after  the  other 
with  no  sharp  line  drawn  between  the  in- 
dividualistic and  the  Socialistic  state.  Intellec- 
tuals favor,  of  course,  any  measures  that  may 
relieve  conditions,  even  without  changing  the 
individualistic  character  of  industry.  Marx- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  condemn  as 
palliative  any  such  projects  as  the  Lloyd- 
George  budget,  and  instead  of  aiding  in  the 
fight  for  immediate  reforms  stand  aloof  and 
strive  to  progress  steadily  and  single-mindedly 
toward  their  own  ideal.  As  a  rule  the  Marx- 
ists control  the  political  parties  of  the  various 
countries  and  are  so  consistent  in  their  project 


of  building  up  a  class-conscious,  revolutionary 
propaganda  that  they  will  go  to  the  lengths 
of  expelling  from  the  party  even  their  best  men 
if  they  deviate  from  the  path  of  strict  party 
allegience.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Briand,  the 
present  Premier  of  France. 

Opposed  to  the  Marxists  on  the  general 
principle  of  revolution  but  divided  from  each 
other  on  some  grounds  and  united  with  the 
Marxists  on  others,  stand  what  may  be  called 
the  Intellectuals.  Theirs  is  a  more  politic  but  not 
for  that  reason  a  more  half-hearted  Socialism. 
Many  are  firm  party  workers,  striving  to  aid 
the  organization  in  every  way  and  ignoring 
for  the  most  part  minor  differences.  Others, 
of  course,  do  not  believe  in  complete  social 
ownership.  The  Christian  Socialists  looking 
at  the  whole  matter  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  disapprove  the  class-struggle  dogma 
as  incompatable  with  Christ's  teachings  of 
brotherly  love. 

The  most  considerable  branch  of  the  In- 
tellectuals are  the  Fabians,  the  members  of 
the  Fabian  Society  of  London.  In  addition  to 
differing  with  the  Marxists  on  the  subject  of 
revolution,  they  oppose  or  have  opposed  till  the 
last  few  years,  almost  all  other  Socialists  on 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  end.  They  have 
opposed  separate  political  activity,  preferring 
to  use  the  old  parties  where  they  could,  and 
always  making  it  a  point  to  permeate  the  more 
cultivated  portion  of  society  by  an  elaborate 
collection  of  educational  tracts  and  essays. 
The  Fabian  Society  during  the  twelve  years 
when  its  members  held  positions  on  the 
i-ondon  County  Council,  and  through  its  in- 
fluence on  prominent  politicians  and  their 
parties,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  benefit 
England  and  to  hasten  the  spread  of  social- 
istic beliefs.  Not  a  little  of  their  success  is 
due  to  their  leaders,  such  brilliant  men  as 
Bernard  Shaw,  Sydney  Webb  and  H.  G. 
Wells. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
America  there  are  many  men  who  through 
training  and  environment  are  unavoidably  re- 
pelled by  the  Socialist  parties,  whether 
strongly  Marxist  or  not,  and  have  on  the 
other  hand,  no  Fabian  Society  to  join. 
Dubbed  Intellectuals  by  the  party  members 
and  Marxists,  they  occupy  the  useful  posi- 
tion of  being  respectable  decoys  and  voting 
the  party  ticket  at  election. 
•  There  are  apt,  of  course,  to  be  quite 
virulent  quarrels  at  times  between  the  Marx- 
ists and  the  Intellectuals,  and  between  the 
party  men  and  the  Fabians.  And  to  the  public 
these  bickerings  are  more  than  likely  to  as- 
sume the  guise  of  very  serious  dissensions  on 
the  fundamentals  of  Socialism.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  Socialists 
may  seem  at  times  very  much  divided,  they 
are  divided  On  the  subject  of  means,  not  ends. 
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Whose    Land   Do    You   Live    On? 

In  his  careful  study  of  Land  Ownership,  Mr. 
H.  Martin  Williams  has  established  some  re- 
markable conclusions.    He  finds  that: 

One  person  in  twenty  in  England  is  a  land 
owner;  in  Scotland,  one  in  twenty-five;  in 
Ireland,  one  in  seventy-nine.  Two- thirds  of 
the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  held  by 
10,911  owners  with  an  average  of  4,773  acres 
each,  and  the  rest  is  owned  by  1,162,722  owners 
averaging  17  acres  each.  Twelve  land  owners 
have  1,058,833  acres  out  of  the  total  of 
72,117,766  acres.  Fifty-four  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  own  26,710,390  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States,  which  is  2,455  square 
miles  more  land  that  the  total  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Furthermore,  the  holdings  of  63  owners  in 
the  United  States  comprise  174,485,966  acres — 
nearly  10,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
German  Empire,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  together.  These  holdings 
are  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  total. 

The    two    following    states    are    interesting 
examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Williams. 
California. 

It  is  in  the  God-favored  State  of  CaHfornia, 
where  land  monopoly  grows,  blossoms  and  has 
its  fruitage.  Thirty-five  men  own  one-seventh 
of  all  the  land  in  that  wonderful  State  blessed 
in  all  things  by  a  kind,  beneficent  Providence. 
Here  is  the  list: 

NUMBER  OF 
ACRES. 


NAME  OF  OWNER, 


T.  B.  Walker  of  Minnesota  in  the 
McCloud  River   District 

Pennsylvania  Syndicate  in  Klamath 
River  District 

Glynn  Estate 

W^m.   S.  Chapman 

Ex- State  Surveyor  General  Hough- 
ton     

Bixby,  Flint  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 

G.  W.  Roberts  of  San  Francisco. . . 

Isaac  Friedlander 

Throckmorton   

The  Murphy  Family  of  Santa  Clara 

Thomas   Fowler 

Abel  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles 

A   Philadelphia  Company 

McLaughlin    

R.  D.  Murphy 

R.  S.  Carey 

Timothy  Page 

T.  G.  James 

Odd  Fellows  Savings  Bank 

R.  H.  Blossom 

Albert  Gallatin 

J.  B.  Haggin 

J.  H.  Glide 

Riley  &  Hardin 


100,000 

45,000 

90,000 

350,000 

35,000 

200,000 

140,000 

100,000 

146,000 

156,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

400,000 

20,000 

20.625 

75,000 

60,730 

29.000 

43,407 

42,485 

150,000 

33,000 

58,000 


J.  S.  Cone 109,000 

T.  W^  Mitchell 96,883 

John   Boggs 20,000 

Stoval  &  Wilcoxson 30,925 

California  Pastural  Company 140,000 

F.  Cox 100,000 

Taxation  may  effect  either  land  or  improve- 

John  Bidwell 25,000 

Miller  &  Lux 14,500.000 

California  Lumber  Co.  in  Siskiyou 

County  68.000 

Ex- Surveyor  General  Beals 300,000 

E.  J.  "Lucky"  Baldwin,  in  the  San 

Gabriel  Valley 42,000 


Total 18,326,055 

This  is  127,360  more  acres  than  is  contained 
in  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  This  is  an 
average  holding  of  523,601  acres  for  the  35 
land  grabbers,  while  the  remainder  of  the  land 
would  give  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
State  an  average  holding  of  46  acres.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  list 
comprises  only  a  fraction  of  the  land  looters 
who  own  thousands  of  acres  each. 
Missouri, 
The  trail  of  the  serpent  of  land  monopoly 
may  be  seen  all  over  this  State,  especially  in 
the  Southern  and  South  Eastern  sections,  in 
which  Michigan  lumber  men  have  gobbled  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  nor  have  the 
residents  been  modest  in  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  their  Northern  and  Eastern 
brethern,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
see  a  Missourian  who  is  the  owner  of  a  patch 
of  ground  running  from  1,000  to  50,000  acres, 
have  taken  the  following  counties  to  illus- 
rate  prevailing  conditions  in  the  South  half 
of  the  State. 

ACRES. 


2.500 

23.000 

3,500 

4.943 

40.000 


n  Camden  counties  a  Chicago  Com- 
pany owns 

n    Washington    county    White    & 
Norris  of  Mass.  own 

n     St.     Genevieve    county.    Judge 
Rombauer  owns 

n  Pulaski  county  S.  T.  Young  of 
Chicago  owns 

n  Taney  county,   M.   C.  Wetmore 
owns  

n  Wayne  county,  6  persons  and  1 
corporation  own 207,000 

n  Reynolds  county,  3  persons  and 
3  corporations  own 171,000 

n   St.   Francisco  county,   1   person 
and  2  corporations  own 83,514 

n  Madison  county,  1  person  and  1 
corporation  own 76,000 

n  Carter  county,  3  persons  and  3 
corporations  own 180,000 

n  Iron  county,  5  persons  and  8  cor- 
porations own .^.^ 118.600' 
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In  Butler  county,  7  persons  and  4 
corporations  own 116,286 

In  Riley  county,  13  persons  and  7 
corporations  own 127,600 

In  Mississippi  county,  14  persons 
own   64,640 

Making  a  total  in  these  14  coun- 
ties  of 1,218,783 


The  Tax  Reform  Association  of  Rhode 
Island  is  working  for  local  option  in  Taxation, 
ments. 


Sixty-six  townships  in  Ontario  have  pe- 
titioned for  the  proposed  Assessment  Act 
giving  Municipalities  the  power  to  tax  im- 
provement value  at  a  lower  rate  than  land 
value. 


CO-OPERATIVE  NEWS  NOTES 

By  hazel  HAMMOND  ALBERTSON 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


A  Victory  for  the  Iowa  Farmers'  Elevator 
Company. 

One  instance  where  the  scales  of  justice 
performed  their  real  mission  in  behalf  of  the 
people  and  against  corporate  power  has  re- 
cently been  decided  by  the  District  Court  of 
Webster  County,  Iowa,  in  the  case  of  the 
Farmers'  Elevator  Company  of  Cowrie  against 
the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers  Association,  an 
organization  whose  methods  correspond 
closely  to  those  of  the  Iowa  Grain  Trust, 
against  which  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  been 
waging  war  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Implement  Dealers  Association  had  carried 
on  a  systematic  boycott  against  all  firms  who 
sold  goods  to  the  co-operative  company  and 
they  published  in  their  official  organ,  "The 
Retailers'  Sentinel,"  a  blacklist  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  who  balked  at  their  de- 
mands. Investigation  resulted  in  disclosing 
the  fact  that  in  accordance  with  printed  in- 
structions on  their  complaint  blanks,  the 
Implement  Dealers  Company  has  been  repeat- 
edly found  stealing  the  tags  from  the  goods 
of  the  farmers  and  sending  them  as  evidence 
of  irregular  shipments.  The  officials  of  the 
company,  even  when  under  oath,  were  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  company  puts  it  "ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  their  manner  of  handling 
the  truth,"  and  there  was  one  sales  manager 
in  particular,  who,  after  making  a  contract 
with  the  Farmers'  Company,  broke  it  within 
sixty  days  and  then  deliberately  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  not  been  influenced  by 
his  own  association,  the  Implement  Dealers, 
"notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the 
contract  and  letters  from  himself  and  their 
traveling  representative  were  in  evidence  with 
his  deposition  which  convicted  him  of  false- 
hood." 

This  case  which  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  farmers'  association,  was  pronounced  by 
the  Judge  to  be  a  most  important  one,  not 
only  for  its  bearing  upon  the  Implement 
Dealers  themselves,  but  also  because  of  the 
influence  it  will  exert  on  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  farmers  in  the  future,  for  added 
strength  brings  increased  courage  and  the 
Iowa  farmers  will  not  submit  to  anything  but 
democratic  methods  in  business. 


A  Colony  of  Eight  Years'  Standing. 

For  more  than  eight  years  there  has  been 
organized  in  Arden,  Delaware,  a  wee  town 
near  Wilmington,  a  colony  run  co-operatively, 
composed  of  radicals  of  the  various  isms — 
anarchism,  socialism,  single  tax — and  these 
people  have  been  living  simply  and  happily, 
for  the  law  of  the  place  is  that  there  is  no  law, 
and  the  members  of  the  little  group  are  bound 
to  nothing  except  to  give  others  the  rights 
they  demana  for  themselves.  Unkind  criticism 
is  taboo,  and  while  it  is  doubtless  difficult  at 
times  to  decide  just  where  one's  actions  begin 
to  interfere  with  one's  neighbor,  still  as  a 
rule  harmony  is  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
line. 

The  colony  was  started  by  Mr.  Frank 
Stephens  who  donated  a  160  acre  tract  of  land 
to  a  board  of  Trustees  who  hold  it  in  trust 
for  the  community.  There  are  about  fifty 
regular  members,  though  in  the  summer,  the 
number  is  increased  to  nearly  twice  that  many. 
Each  member  rents  his  plot  of  ground  paying 
a  rent  which  is  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  colony. 
From  this  fund  the  taxes  are  paid,  and  any 
remainder  goes  to  the  treasury  to  be  used  for 
improvements.  They  elect  a  Mayor,  however, 
or  the  "town's  man,"  but  the  colony  governs 
itself  by  means  of  the  New  England  town- 
meetings — as  near  to  a  form  of  complete  de- 
mocracy as  we  have  yet  come.  Each  member 
has  his  own  bungalow,  garden,  wood-lot,  and 
there  are  various  public  institutions  which  are 
enjoyed  in  common.  Rug-weaving,  carpentry, 
the  making  of  stained-glass,  and  various  other 
little  industries  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  a  living  and  also  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 
There  are  tennis  courts,  ball-grounds  and 
various  other  means  of  recreation.  During  the 
summer  it  is  the  custom  to  gather  around  a 
large  campfire  in  the  evening  where  there  is 
singing,  story-telling  and  speech-making. 

Pittsfield's  Successful  Co-operative  Bank. 
The  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Co-operative  Bank  has 
had  a  more  than  usually  interesting  year. 
Their  annual  meeting  held  November  tenth, 
disclosed  an  increase  of  $74,000  in  the  assets 
during  the  year,  an  addition  of  $300.00  to  the 
surplus   and    guarantee    account,    and    an    in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  shareholders  by  125, 
making  a  total  of  1743.  The  total  number  of 
shares  is  14,850,  an  increase  of  1097  over  last 
year.  The  dividends  declared  amounted  to 
$30,957.38  and  the  total  assets  to  $777,463.05. 

Co-operative  Wire  Fence  Factory. 
Illinois,  already  in  the  forefront  with  its 
two  hundred  and  more  co-operative  elevators, 
has  added  a  wire  fence  factory  organized 
co-operatively,  which  is  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  America.  The  factory  is  located 
at  Sycamore,  and  is  known  as  the  Sycamore 
Wire  Fence  Company.  They  have  a  modern 
brick  plant  64  x  1/4  feet,  equipped  with  fence 
looms  of  the  latest  pattern,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing z,400  rods  of  fence  in  ten  hours.  The 
fence  that  they  make  is  made  of  hard  wire 
and  is  known  as  the  "Farm  Fence"  and  is 
considered  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
fence  on  the  market,  and  requires  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  posts  used  with  the  old 
soft  wire  fence.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  stockholders  in  this  concern,  and  they 
are  selling  the  wire  fencing  at  wholesale  rates. 

An  Indiana  Elevator. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  not  been  as 
ready  to  take  up  the  co-operative  movement 
as  those  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  the  other  wes- 
tern states,  but  the  remarkable  success  attained 
in  this  mode  of  organization  is  winning  its 
way  and  the  Indiana  farmers  are  beginning  to 
organize.  An  elevator  company  organized 
about  a  year  ago  at  Rockfield  and  which  com- 
prises over  100  members,  has  just  installed  a 
splendidly  equipped  plant.  The  elevator  is 
cribbed  square  36x36  feet,  with  8  bins,  the 
height  of  the  main  building  is  71  feet. 

New  Zealand  Mill. 
A  large  flax  mill  of  Wairoa,  near  Welling- 
ton in  New  Zealand,  has  been  given  by  its 
owners  to  the  employees.  Certain  conditions 
have  been  subscribed  to  by  the  farmer  owners 
and  the  workers  as  for  instance,  that  the 
wages  paid  should  vary  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  done  and  the  market  value  of 
hemp.  The  mill  is  a  large  one,  its  outfit  being 
about  twenty  tons  a  week. 


An  Anarchist  Colony. 

There  is  a  curious  little  colony  in  Belgium 
which  was  recently  reviewed  by  James  Free- 
man in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
"Pathfinder."  After  giving  a  little  sketch  of 
the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  England,  he 
says,  "There  is  an  anarchist  community  in 
Belgium  near  Brussels  which  has  managed  to 
endure  for  four  years  on  a  still  more  co- 
operative basis.  It  was  begun  by  Emile 
Chapelier  and  has  become  a  kind  of  Mecca  for 
anarchists  who  come  there  from  long  distances 
to  be  instructed.  The  community  has  for  its 
motto  "Neither  God  nor  law" :  every  member 
is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  own 
conduct.  No  one  has  anything  he  can  call  his 
"own,"  not  even  his  wife  or  children,  for  it 
is  claimed  that  children  belong  to  society,  and 
it  is  out  of  private  ownership  and  private 
relationships  that  so  much  trouble  comes  to 
the  world.  Love  is  recognized,  but  it  is  the 
platonic  and  impersonal  love  of  "brotherhood." 

Chapelier  does  not  preach  violence  for  the 
present :  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  day  society 
will  forcibly  "expropriate"  all  private  property 
for  its  common  benefit,  but  thinks  that  it  will 
take  years  of  propagandism  before  this  will 
come  about.  The  name  of  his  colony  is 
"Experience"  and  his  object,  he  says,  is  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  anarchists  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  are  painted  and  that  they  "have 
neither  horns  nor  cloven  hoofs."  "There  are 
the  same  number  of  anarchists  that  there  are 
socialists,"  is  a  favorite  saying  of  his — his 
meaning  being  that  every  socialist  is  neces- 
sarily an  anarchist  and  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  both  are  identical." 

The  test,  however,  always  is  whether  a 
community  of  this  sort  continues  permanently. 
People  in  their  first  enthusiasm  to  "co- 
operate" will  put  up  with  many  drawbacks, 
but  in  time  usually  their  grievances  accumulate 
until  they  are  too  many  to  bear;  then  comes 
the  break-up. 

Thus  do  all  the  reformers  of  the  earth 
sooner  or  later  show  their  faith  in  the  future 
co-operative  commonwealth  about  which  we  all 
dream. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 

By   BRUNO  BECKHARD 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
take  up  "the  Hetch-Hetchy  matter."  They 
say  it  is  a  disgrace — and  a  number  of  other 
things.  So  I  wrote  to  a  friend — I  don't  know 
him,  but  I  know  him  for  a  friend — in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  sent  me  all  the  official  doc- 
uments on  the  case,  on  which  I  base  my  views. 

San  Francisco  has  been  served  by  a  private 
water  company  since  the  third  year  of  its  ex- 


istence and  has  been  seeking  municipal  con- 
trol since  1871  when  it  first  investigated  the 
possible  sources  of  supply.  Numerous  inves- 
tigations followed  and  die  Charter  of  190O 
made  it  obligatory  upon  the  supervisors  to 
make  attempts  every  two  years  to  acquire  the 
water  supply.  In  the  investigation  of  that 
year,  the  Tuolumne  River  was  founa  to  be 
the  best  supply. 
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"This  source  presents  the  following  un- 
rivalled advantages : 

First:  Absolutely  purity  by  reason  of  the 
uninhabitable  character  of  the  entire  watershed 
tributary  to  the  reservoirs  and  largely  within 
a  forest  reservation. 

Second:  Abundance  far  beyond  possible 
future  demands  for  all  purposes. 

Third:  Largest  and  most  numerous  sites 
for  storage. 

Fourth:  Freedom  from  complicating  'water 
rights.' 

Fifth :  Power  possibilities  outside  the  reser- 
vation. 

"It  has  the  drawback  of  distance  to  overcome, 
requiring  the  construction  of  conduits  aggre- 
gating 142  miles  in  length.  But  considering 
the  partial  pollution  and  the  rapid  rate  of 
pollution  to  which  all  other  sources  may  in 
the  future  be  subjected,  particularly  nearby 
sources,  the  Tuolumne  River  is  far  superior 
to  any  other.  There  is,  however,  one  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle.  There  are  no  private 
interests  to  be  served  by  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  this  source. 

"The  reservoir  sites  filed  upon  are:  (1) 
Hetch  Hetchy,  on  Tuolumne  River,  developing, 
with  a  dam  150  feet  high,  89,000,000  gallons 
per  day  for  the  year  without  drawing  on  the 
discharge  of  the  river  at  the  intake  of  the 
canal;  and,  135,000,000  gallons  per  day  by 
drawing  on  the  river  when  its  discharge  is 
above  the  possible  limits  of  future  draughts. 
The  tributary  drainage  area  is  452  square 
miles,  varying  from  5,000  to  13,000  feet,  unin- 
habitable and  presenting  throughout  ideal 
conditions  of  purity;  (2)  Lake  Eleanor,  on 
the  creek  of  same  name,  and  developing 
57,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  seven  months 
of  the  year.  The  tributary  area  is  from  4,700 
to  12,000  feet  in  elevation  and  84  square  miles 
in  extent,  uninhabitable  and  presenting  likewise 
ideal  conditions  of  purity.  An  additional  area 
of  103  square  miles  from  Cherry  River  and 
of  the  same  character  can  readily  be  made 
tributary  to  Lake  Eleanor,  and  its  storage 
greatly  increased  by  a  higher  dam. 

"There  are  thus  over  630  square  miles  of 
the  most  ideal  catchment  areas  tributary  to 
these  matchless  reservoirs,  and  the  capacities 
of  these  reservoirs  are  capable  of  being 
doubled  by  dams  well  within  the  possibilities 
of  the  sites  and  tributary  areas.  Moreover, 
the  discharges  from  these  areas  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  capacities  of  the 
reservoirs,  and  other  excellent  reservoirs  are 
available  throughout  the  drainage  area  for 
such  other  industries  as  future  needs  may  re- 
quire. Under  maximum  reservoir  development 
there  must  still  be  a  large  waste  from  the 
Tuolumne  watershed. 

"The  two  reservoir  sites  necessary  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  the  waste  flood  waters  from  this 
source  were  surveyed,  filed  upon  and  applica- 
tion for  the  necessary  rights  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
*       *       * 

"These  rights  were  denied  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  on  January  20,  1903.  He  later 
granted  a  rehearing,  and  again  denied  them 
December  22,  1903,  alleging  that  the  law  of 
October  1,  1901,  did  not  authorize  such  grant 
and  suggesting  an  appeal  to  Congress. 

"Strong  opposition  was  put  forward  to  the 
granting  of  these  rights,  notably  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  which  sent  its  Chief 
Engineer  on  to  Washington,  and  he  obtained 
an  audience  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  application 
of  the  city  before  its  officers  were  apprised  of 
such  audience  and  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
the  rehearing.  This  company  also,  through 
and  by  the  same  officer,  worked  up  a  strong 
opposition  in  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation 
districts,  making  extravagant  and  false  repre- 
sentations to  the  landowners  of  these  districts, 
some  of  whom,  under  his  able  tutelage,  have 
made  and  published  statements  to  the  effect 
that  San  Francisco's  utilization  of  waste  water 
from  this  source  'would  ruin  their  homes  and 
farms  and  convert  them  into  deserts.' 

"When  it  is  considered  that  these  districts 
aggregate  402  square  miles  and  that  the  mean 
annual  run-off  of  2  feet  from  1,501  square 
miles  would  cover  the  districts  with  between 
3  and  4  feet  of  water,  in  addition  to  the  12  inch 
they  generally  receive,  and  that  no  possible 
development  could  economically  make  use  of 
the  above  run-off,  the  unreasonable  and  false 
character  of  these  objections  is  manifest. 

"Upon  the  denial  of  these  rights  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  a  bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  in 
Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  This  bill  and  its  sponsors,  the 
representatives  from  San  Francisco,  could  get 
no  standing  before  this  committee. 

"The  city  authorities,  not  satisfied  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  President  in  February, 
1905.  He,  not  knowing  the  complications  of 
San  Francisco  water  matters,  unfortunately 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Hon.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  That  official  ren- 
dered an  opinion  which,  for  illogical  con- 
clusion, will  stand  as  a  shining  example.  He 
completely  overthrows  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  founds  his 
denials,  but  expresses  his  concurrence  in  and 
justifies  such  denial.  The  city  and  county 
attorney,  still  dissatisfied  with  this  opinion, 
caused  the  matter  to  be  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  who  furnished  the 
city  and  county's  representative  with  copies  of 
the  correspondence  and  requested  that  the  ar- 
gument for  the  city  be  presented  in  such  form 
that  it  could  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

"On  July  27,  1905,  an  elaborate  statement 
and  argument  for  the  city  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  .  .  .  and  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General."* 

The  Attorney  General  reported  in  October 
1905,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 


^Reports   on    the    Water  Supplies   of  San 
Francisco.     Pp.  7-9. 
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the  power  to  grant  the  rights  requested.  The 
City  was  not  notified  of  this  decision  until 
May  1906.  Meanwhile,  the  City  investigated 
the  nearer  water  supplies  and  found  that  to 
attain  an  adequate  supply  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  nature  of  a  connecting 
system,  and  that  all  nearby  sources  presented 
difficulty  in  the  prevention  of  contamination. 
Among  other  things,  the  city  called  for  offers 
from  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  (the 
operating  company)  but  the  request  was 
ignored. 

In  July  1907,  Mr.  Garfield,  having  replaced 
Mr.  Hitchcock  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reopened  the  Tuolumne  River  project.  He 
limited  the  question  at  issue  to  the  rights  of 
San  Francisco  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
Drainage  Districts.  The  Bay  Cities  Water 
Company  and  the  Spring  Valley  opposed  the 
City  on  the  ground  that  there  were  other 
sources — meaning  theirs — available.  Mr.  Gar- 
field ruled:  "That  the  city  is  in  the  position 
of  having  requested  of  the  Government  a 
permit  of  use  so  far  as  the  Government  could 
grant  the  right,  of  certain  of  the  water-supply 
within  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  for  the  city  to 
determine  primarily  when  they  make  that  re- 
quest, whether  or  not  the  use  of  that  water 
is  advisable  from  the  financial  or  other  view- 
point, and  not  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  that  point."  On  this  basis  he  re- 
fused to  receive  briefs  from  any  one  not 
directly  affected,  by  the  use  of  Tuolumne 
water,  and  on  May  1908,  he  granted  the 
petition  of  San  Francisco,  subject  to  the  vote 
of  the  citizens.  In  November  1908,  the  people 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  approved  of  project 
to  use  Lake  Eleanor  and  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Basin  for  reservoir  purposes,  and  appropriated 
^600,000  for  preliminary  work.  The  whole 
project  comes  before  the  voters  again  on 
December  28th  in  the  form  of  a  $45,000,000 
bond  issue. 

Roth  the  company  that  furnishes  the  city 
and  the  companies  that  control  other  sources 
of  water  have  fought  the  city  at  every  step. 
The  latter  even  tried  to  use  the  fact  that  they 
would  lose  money  if  the  city  did  not  deal 
with  them  as  a  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  grant  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
rights.  The  Spring  Valley  offered  its  plant  to 
the  city  for  two  million  dollars  more  than  its 
own  engineer  could  claim  for  it.  Its  latest 
offer  is  to  sell  the  city  the  distribution  system 
for  $19,420,750;  the  city  to  buy  water  from 
the  company  (40,000,000  gallons  daily)  at  fif- 
teen cents  per  1,000  gallons.  With  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  the  upkeep,  this  would  "de- 
crease the  tariff"  for  the  consumers  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  (Spokane's 
municipal  system  charges  five  cents).  There 
may  be  something  in  local  conditions  that 
justifies  the  attitude  of  the  companies,  but 
the  facts  point  to  a  straight,  unvarnished  hold- 
up game  from  beginning  to  end. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  opposition  to 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  plan.    Whether  spontaneous 


or  not  I  do  not  know,  certainly  it  is  sincere 
even  if,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  it 
is  mistaken.  It  comes  from  nature  enthusiasts, 
outdoor  organizations,  walking  clubs  and  the 
like,  and  it  has  spread  from  them  to  many 
organizations  who  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  matter  at  all.  These  good  people  say 
that  if  San  Francisco  uses  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  for  a  reservoir  it  will  close  the  valley 
to  campers  and  will  spoil  the  looks  of  the 
valley.  Starting  with  these  simple  objections, 
they  have  found  all  sorts  of  grievances  to 
help  their  case — ^but  which  unfortunately  do 
not  materialize  in  the  facts.  Some  of  them 
even  speak  of  "Spoiling  the  Yosemite  Valley" 
without  regard  for  the  fact  that  the  two  valleys 
are  sufficiently  separated  to  contain  two  en- 
tirely distinct  rivers,  the  Tuolumne  in  Hetch- 
Hetchy  and  the  Merced  in  the  Yosemite.  They 
fear  that  when  the  water  is  drawn  down  in 
the  summer  it  will  leave  unsightly  muddy 
shores.  This  would  be  serious.  But  the 
Valley  is  hemmed  in  by  tremendous  walls  of 
solid  granite  eight  hundred  feet  high  and  more, 
on  which  there  would  be  very  little  erosion. 
Exit  the  muddy  shores.  With  them  go  all  the 
objections  in  regard  to  destroying  the  beautiful 
valley.  The  valley  is  uninhabitable  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  a 
mountain  lake  in  such  a  spot  would  be  much 
more  beautiful  than  the — often  swampy — 
meadow.  And  in  the  open  season  the  average 
number  of  visitors  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  between  150  and  200.  The  sanitary  pre- 
cautions required  for  a  "population"  of  this 
size  over  an  area  of  452  square  miles  will  not 
noticeably  interfere  with  camping.  Says  Mr. 
Marsden  Manson  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hitchcock 
on  these  very  points. 

"First,  would  the  conversion  of  a  small  IsJce 
into  one  of  greater  dimensions  be  an  act  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest  concerned 
in  visiting  these  rugged  regions? 

"Second,  is  a  meadow,  however  green,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "natural  curiosity  or  wonder"? 

"Beautiful  meadows  have  been  created  by 
the  hand  of  man  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  massive  precipices  which  enclose  the  grand 
canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  aggregate  scores  of 
miles  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
height.  Whatever  might  be  the  agencies  these 
could  hardly  be  scarred  by  the  hand  of  man. 
These  vast  battlements  constitute  the  'natural 
curiosities  and  wonders'  of  this  region  and  not 
the  emerald  meadows  and  little  lakes  which 
are  common  to  most  mountain  regions  as  well 
as  in  this.  When  these  common  and  minor 
features  are  modified  (but  rendered  none  the 
less  attractive  to  the  few  hardy  mountaineers 
who  reach  the  regions  in  summer)  to  furnish 
an  element  of  health  to  the  homes  of  millions 
for  all  time,  the  public  interests  are  best  served 
by  the  modification." 

The  demands  of  San  Francisco,  however, 
and  the  grant  of  the  government  concede  that 
the  nation  has  some  claim  in  this  matter  and 
the  city  is  not  to  use  the  Valley  until  the  Lake 
Eleanor   supply   is   inadequate.     Meanwhile — 
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and  this  is  most  often  overlooked — San  Fran- 
cisco has  long  owned  the  water  flow  of  Lake 
Eleanor  and  the  Tuolumne  River  and  also 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley. 
The  bill  which  was  fought  in  Congress  last 
year  and  will  come  up  again  before  the 
present  body  concerns  merely  the  transfer  of 
some  of  the  city's  land  in  the  reservation  for 
some  of  that  above  the  Valley.  As  1)  the 
city  owns  the  valley  and  the  right  to  use  it; 
as  2)  the  city  is  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
Lake  Eleanor  before  using  the  valley,  and  3) 
as  the  city  does  not  expect  to  have  to  store 
Tuolumne  water  for  at  least  tweaty  years  to 
come,  and  as  4)  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  to  worry  about  when  things  do  begin  to 
happen,  there  hardly  seems  to  be  ground  for 
the  national  campaign  that  some  of  our  good 
friends  are  arousing  against  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
plan. 

The  actual  water  works  project  is  very 
much  like  that  of  Los  Angeles  and  needs  no 
description  here.  The  city  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  iight  it  has  made  and  on  its 
success  in  securing  the  right  to  use  the  one 
source  which  private  interests  cannot  use  for 
extortion.  The  documents  show  that  on  the 
one  hand  have  been  a  group  of  predatory  cor- 
porations anxious  to  get  "what  the  traffic  will 
bear"  out  of  the  water  situation  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  group  of  men,  changing  in  per- 
sonnel but  not  in  purpose,  who  have,  through 
a  maze  of  traps,  political,  legal,  what  not, 
have  kept  their  goal  steadily  in  view.  They 
have  nothing  to  gain  personally,  for  to  no 
one  of  them  will  go  the  full  credit  of  the 
undertaking,  but  they  have  a  firm  belief  that 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  water  may  be  put, 
that  one  that  safeguards  thousands  of  human 
life  from  dirt  and  disease  is  the  highest  and 
best,  and  that  a  pure  unlimited  water  supply  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  a  happy  city. 

Later  reports  indicate  that  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Company  has  finally  consented  to  name 
a  price  for  its  entire  plant  and  that  the  voters 
will  get  an  alternative  proposition  placed  be- 
fore them  at  the  special  election.  Although 
this  new  phase  may  cause  some  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  voters — and  that  may  be 
the  purpose — it  puts  the  city  in  a  much  bet- 
ter  position   to   find   a   final   solution   of   the 


water  problem.    The  two  proposals  are: 

Proposition  No.  1. — ^To  incur  a  bonded  debt 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition,  construction  and  completion 
of  a  water  supply  and  works  to  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  said  City  and  County  to 
furnish  to  said  City  and  County  and  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof  a  sufficient  supply  of  good, 
pure  water  for  all  purposes,  the  sources  of 
such  supply  to  be  Lake  Eleanor,  the  waters 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
Tuolumne  County,  California,  provided  that 
if  proposition  No.  2  on  this  ballot  shall  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  then  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $23,000,000  only  shall  be 
issued  under  this  authorization.  Bonds  issued 
for  this  purpose  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4%  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. 

Proposition  No.  2. — To  incur  a  bonded  debt 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  amount  of  $35,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  of  an  existing  public  utility, 
to  wit,  the  water  supply  and  works  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  a  corporation, 
to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  said  City, 
and  County  to  furnish  to  said  City  and  County 
and  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  good,  pure  water  for  all  purposes. 
Bonds  issued  for  this  purpose  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  4%  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually. 

This  form  of  proposal  was  suggested,  says 
The  Star,  by  the  City's  law  department.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  these  two  proposals  do 
not  conflict.  The  voters  can  approve  of 
either  one  or  both  of  them.  By  approving 
both  of  the  proposals  the  voters  will  do  the 
best  thing  for  the  city,  we  fully  believe.  If 
the  first  proposal  is  adopted,  it  means  the 
construction  of  a  Sierra  water  system.  If  the 
second  is  adopted  alone,  it  means  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Spring  Valley  system.  If  both 
proposals  are  adopted,  it  means  a  merging 
of  the  Sierra  and  the  Spring  Valley  systems, 
of  course  with  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
parts.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  either  pro- 
posal to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  may  be 
resubmitted  later. 


WHAT  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

By  GERTRUDE  L.  MARVIN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Now  that  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
municipal  planning  has  swept  the  country  we 
are  confronted  with  the  second  step,  fighting 
its  enemies — enemies  for  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests and  enemies  from  conservatism.  Den- 
ver has  been  having  a  hot  fight  over  the  pro- 
posed payment  of  $2,000,000  for  a  civic  cen- 


ter. Backed  by  its  progressive  Mayor  Speer,. 
and  by  encouraging  letters  from  such  men 
as  Frederick  M'Monnies,  the  public-spirited 
element  battled  against  the  "Antis."  Inter- 
ested corporations  supported  by  the  daily 
papers  paid  canvassers  who  secured  protests 
from    tax-payers    against    this    purchase    by 
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frightening  them  with  lies  about  the  tremen- 
dous tax  burden  to  ensue — that  it  was  all 
a  political  graft  and  the  like.  Although  the 
count  of  the  protests  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  probable  that  Denver  has  been 
permitted  to  secure  this  splendid  start  for 
a  City  More  Beautiful  than  she  already  is. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
a  civic  center  and  Milwaukee  is  to  vote  on 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  a  center  this  spring. 

The  Denver  Municipal  Theatre. 

Denver  has  just  opened  a  Municipal  Theatre. 
It  seats  12,000  and  on  account  of  this  capacity 
is  able  to  offer  tickets  for  the  best  performers 
at  from  25c  to  $1.00  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary $1.00  to  $4.00  prices.  The  architecture  of 
the  house  is  carefully  adapted  to  its  broader 
functions  and  it  is  lighted  for  use  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  The  decorations  chose 
the  color  scheme  ivory  and  rose  relieved  by 
dull  green  with  special  reference  to  the  double 
demands  of  the  day  and  electric  lights.  Be- 
side the  evening  performances  it  offers  free 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  concerts  which 
have  proven  very  popular.  Other  theatres  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  prices. 

ColumbUB  Indttstrial  Expoaition. 

The  use  of  an  exposition  for  the  adver- 
tisement of  economic  facts  relating  to  a  com- 
munity is  being  more  and  more  generally 
recognized.  Columbus  is  to  hold  an  Indus- 
trial Exposition  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
the  last  two  weeks  in  June  next  year.  Space 
is  to  be  reasonable  in  price  so  that  the  small 
manufacturer  can  enter  and  that  the  exposi- 
tion may  be  truly  representative  of  "Made  in 
Columbus"  products.  This  broader  scope  for 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  from  an  agricultural 
and  housewives  exhibit  to  include  industrial 
features  which  shall  represent  the  manfuc- 
tttring  and  modern  civic  interests  is  a  most 
desirable   evolution. 

Municipal  Sentiment. 
The  Landmarks  Qub  of  Los  Angeles  rein- 
forced by  Pres.  Taft's  encouraging  words  in 
his  Riverside  speech  are  making  every  effort 
to  preserve  the  quaint  old  California  Missions. 
In  this  very  new  and  rather  commercial  land 
of  ours  which  has  so  few  landmarks  and 
so  little  of  real  beauty  it  seems  better  worth 
while  to  cherish  these  vine-covered  shadow- 
traced  cloisters  and  old  stone  buildings  than 
to  erect  tablets  on  top  of  a  bleak  New  Eng- 
land hillside  to  the  home  of  the  man  who 
made  the  first  razor  in  New  England. 

Census  Preparation. 
Many  foresighted  cities  all  over  the  United 
States  are  preparing  for  next  year's  census 
by  annexing  all  available  suburban  areas. 
They  realize  that  their  census  figures  for 
population,  area  and  other  statistics  are  an 
important    advertisement    for    the    next    ten 


years  and  so  they  propose  to  make  conditions 
as  favorable  as  they  may  justly  be. 

A  Garden  in  Dakota. 

Elbert  Hubbard  has  written  a  charming 
little  sketch  of  a  garden  he  saw  from  a  train 
window  in  Jamestown,  North  Dakota.  He  says 
that  Jamestown  is  a  typical,  hustling  litde 
busy  western  town  with  not  much  time  yet 
for  more  than  the  necessities  of  life.  But 
there  close  to  the  tracks  is  a  half -acre  gar- 
den of  old-fashioned  flowers,  the  ground 
given  by  the  railroad,  the  flowers  cared  for 
by  the  school  children.  We  have  all  read  of 
school  gardens  and  of  railroad  station  gar- 
dens but  this  happy  combination  of  the  two 
is  not  so  common  and  there  is  more  charm 
in  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  unusual. 

Another  garden  in  Chicago  is  planned  for 
more  untilitarian  purposes.  The  City  Gar- 
dening Association  has  a  three  acre  plot  co- 
operative garden.  Applicants  for  relief  to  the 
United  Charities  will  be  sent  out  here  to 
work  at  $1.50  per  day,  the  produce  will  be 
sold  to  the  superintendent  of  Bridewell. 

Mayor  Pingree  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
City  Gardening  in  Detroit,  and  it  has  been  so 
successful  an  influence  that  last  year  868 
Detroit  families  kept  gardens.  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  have  also  carried  out  the  idea  with 
enthusiasm. 

Legal  Advice   Gratis. 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  has  adopted  a  muni- 
cipal bureau  for  the  giving  of  free  legal 
advice  to  people  whose  means  do  not  permit 
of  their  engaging  lawyers.  Advice  on  such 
questions  as  insurance,  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employee,  police  and  taxation  laws, 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  criminal  code 
will  be  given  free. 

Notes. 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  to  provide  a  visiting: 
nurse  to  assist  the  Board  of  Health  from 
December  1st  to  April  1st,  this  being  the 
season  of  most  general  sickness. 

Portland,  Maine,  is  building  a  City  Hall 
designed  by  Carrere  and  Hastings  to  cost 
$900,000.  It  is  to  have  an  auditorium  on  the 
ground  floor  with  a  capacity  of  three  thou- 
sand. This  is  a  good  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  Denver  Municipal  Theatre  precedent. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Municipal  light- 
ing plant  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Herman  Cam- 
per, claims  for  his  city  the  distinction  of 
being  the  best  lighted  city  in  the  United 
States.  Cincinnati  and  Detroit,  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  Columbus,  have  only  35,000  lights 
each  while  Columbus  (about  200,000)  has 
24,000  arc  lights  and  forty  street  arches. 


Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  fires  in  New 
York  City  last  year  were  confined  to  the 
building  of  their  origin.        ^^  j 
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•  The  Spanish  government  is  considering  the 
project  of  restoring  home  rule  in  municipal 
affairs  to  the  cities. 


Indianapolis  is  to  have  a  Municipal  Research 
Bureau.  Several  civic  organizations  are  co- 
operating in  the  matter.  The  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  an  expert  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  eight  men  from  the  various 
civic    bodies. 


New  York  is  discovering  that  it  is  possible 
to  build  an  elevated  railroad  without  out- 
raging the  principles  of  art. 


Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  Edwards  of 
New  York  is  going  to  try  to  make  his  towns- 
men understand  his  problem.  The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  reports  that:  In  addi- 


tion to  establishing  thousands  of  additional 
receptacles  in  every  borough  he  will  cause 
notices  to  be  sent  to  each  householder  and 
placards  to  be  posted  requesting  active  co- 
operation by  men,  women  and  children  to 
keep  the  streets  free  of  litter.  The  Commis- 
sioner will  also  give  lectures  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views  taken  by  Engineer  Stearns 
of  his  department.  "My  idea,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner, "is  to  show  the  people  how  to 
have  clean  streets  and  save  money.  If  the 
streets  are  not  littered  so  much  the  extensive 
cleaning  done  now  will  not  be  necessary.  That 
means  a  saving  of  money  to  the  taxpayers. 
We  shall  try  peaceable  methods,  but  shall 
urge  and  demand  an  enforcement  of  the  city 
ordinances  against  littering  the  streets.  I  am 
going  to  show  the  people  what  I  am  trying 
to   do." 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY* 


The  Story  of  Jerry  Simpson.    By  Annie  L. 
Diggs.     Cloth.     Pp.  274.     Price  $1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents.    Wichita,  Kansas:    Mrs. 
Jerry  Simpson,  Publisher. 
This  life  of  Jerry  Simpson  is  simply  and 
admirably  told   by   Mrs.   Diggs,   who  herself 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  wonderful  pop- 
ular uprising  of  the  people  in  the  interests 
of  fundamental  democracy,  which  swept  Kan- 
sas and  for  a  time  broke  the  power  of  the 
Atchison,   Topeka   and    Santa   Fe   and   other 
corporate    interests    that   had    so   long   ruled 
the  state.    It  is  a  life  that  we  could  heartily 
wish  might  be  read  by  every  American  boy 
and  girl   whose   normal,   healthy  imagination 
has  not  yet  been  affected  by  the  dry-rot  of 
artificially    and    the     money     mania    that    is 
threatening  the  life  of  free  government. 

Jerry  Simpson  was  a  man  of  the  Lincoln 
type.  With  him  character  or  moral  worth 
counted  far  more  than  intellectual  brilliancy 
or  the  polish  which  in  present-day  society  so 
frequently  overweighs  virtue  or  moral  recti- 
tude. He  was  a  man  who  as  a  boy  had  been 
denied  the  privileges  of  the  common  school- 
ing that  is  the  heritage  of  most  American 
youths,  but  when  by  long  and  patient  self- 
teaching  he  had  learned  to  read,  he  exercised 
rare  wisdom  in  selecting  only  the  best  works 
for  his  mental  assimilation.  His  early  man- 
hood was  spent  on  boats  on  the  great  North- 
ern Lakes.  Here,  first  as  a  common  work- 
man, later  as  mate,  and  finally  as  captain,  he 
won  the  love  and  respect  of  employers  and 
employees  through  faithful,  conscientious 
labor  and  through  kindli^ness  and  the  exer- 
cise of  justice  toward  all  those  who  were  be- 
holden to  him.  After  his  hard  day's  labor  and 
whenever  he  had  any  spare  time,  he  was  wont 
to  seek  recreation  with  his  books, — Dickens, 
Carlyle,    Scott,    Burns,    Shakespeare,    Hugo, 


Shelley,  the  Bible,  and  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Paine.  What  an  education  was  here  ac- 
quired. What  young  man  to-day  could  boast 
of  having  carefully  read  a  finer  selection  of 
books?  Later  these  writings  were  supple- 
mented by  Progress  and  Poverty  and  other 
works  of  Henry  George,  and  by  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  Emerson  and  Tennyson,  together  with 
a  number  of  works  dealing  with  history,  phil- 
osophy  and   social   science. 

From  the  Great  Lakes  he  went  to  Kansas, 
wooed  by  the  Great  Mother.  He  longed  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  reached  Kansas,  how- 
ever, at  an  unfortunate  era.  It  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  series  of  severe  drouths, 
and  it  was  also  an  era  of  exploitation  of  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  workers  in  factories, 
mines  and  mills,  for  the  enormous  enrich- 
ment of  the  public-service  chiefs,  Wall  Street 
gamblers  and  high  financiers,  and  the  priv- 
ilege-enjoying fraternity  in  general.  The  cor- 
porations, trusts  and  monopolies  were  even 
then  beginning  their  systematic  campaign  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  democratic  order 
and  the  diverting  of  the  wealth  that  had  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  people  at  large  into 
the  pockets  of  the  few. 

When  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  formed, 
and  later,  after  the  organization  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  Jerry  Simpson  was  a  leading 
figure  in  Kansas  and  later  in  Washington ;  and 
no  more  sturdy,  honest  *  patriot  has  battled 
for  fundamental  justice  and  democracy  in  the 
nation  since  the  days  of  Lincoln  than  Jerry 
Simpson.  His  life  story  is  an  inspiration  and 
his  example  should  be  emulated  by  all  high- 
minded  and  patriotic  young  men. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  history  that  falls  in  with  the 
biography  and  which  deals  with  the  rise  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  unparalleled  victor- 
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ies  in  Kansas  in  overturning  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  100,000  and  carrying  the  state  for  pop- 
ular government  by  80,000  majority.  That  vic- 
tory was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  Alliance 
lodges  being  secret  societies.  For  a  long  time 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  been  a  secret  society. 
Its  plans  and  deals  are  compassed  behind 
closed  doors,  and  as  soon  as  it  sees  the  hand 
of  the  people  displayed  it  sets  to  work  in 
multitudinous  ways  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  consol- 
idation and  close  organization,  and  any  work 
to  be  effective  must  be  organized  and  carried 
forward  with  military  precision.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  secret  organiza- 
tions and  united  and  definite  work  for  certain 
ends  is  seen  in  the  rapid  strides  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Catholic  church  in  positions 
of  political  and  public  vantage  since  the  organ- 
ization and  pushing  forward  of  the  secret 
society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  forces  of  industrial  democracy  are  at 
a  terrible  disadvantage  in  the  present  conflict, 
notwithstanding  their  overwhelming  numbers, 
for  Wall  Street  acts  in  concert  and  behind 
closed  doors,  and  she  is  drawing  to  herself 
the  various  reactionary  influences  and  selfish 
interests,  while  the  vast  sums  of  money  she 
is  annually  appropriating  from  industry  en- 
able her  to  dominate  the  great  political  ma- 
chines as  well  as  public  opinion-forming 
agencies.  As  Lincoln  Steffens  has  well  said, 
"The  people  are  not  constant,  and  the  forces 
of  corruption  are."  The  people  are  not  con- 
stant because  they  lack  a  complete  organiza- 
tion and  that  degree  of  secrecy  as  to  their 
plans  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  win  victory  at  the  present  time  and  under 
present  conditions.  With  a  great  leader  who 
could  effect  a  close  organization  and  with 
the  nation  aroused  as  it  is  now  becoming 
aroused,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  over- 
throw the  forces  of  reaction  and  re-establish 
a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,"  in  spite  of  the  union  of 
privileged  wealth,  political  corruptionists  and 
reactionaries.  So  long  as  the  Farmers*  Alli- 
ance was  the  dominating  influence  and  the 
plans  and  movements  of  the  organization  were 
largely  kept  from  the  enemy,  the  people  moved 
forward  triumphantly.  After  the  formation 
of  the  People's  Party,  however,  the  leaders 
felt  that  the  work  of  the  Alliance  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  battle  was  thencefor- 
ward carried  on  in  the  open,  while  the  alarmed 
forces  of  privilege  and  reaction,  sitting  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  with  unlimited  wealth, 
set  to  work  to  defeat  the  great  fundamental 
principles  advocated  and  to  discredit  and  drive 
into  private  life  the  men  who  stood  loyally 
for  those  principles. 

The    People's    Hour.    Bv    George     Howard 

Gibson.    Qoth.    Pp.  138.    Price  $1.00  net, 

postage   7  cents.     Chicago:    The   Engle- 

wood  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  volume  of  poems  of  the  people, 


with  copious  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  who  for  many  years 
has  labored  untiringly  to  awaken  the  work- 
ers to  a  realization  of  their  rights  and  the 
vital  need  of  union,  both  industrially  and 
politically. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  historic  trend  of 
events  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
generation  will  be  forced  to  concede  that  the 
industrial  millions  have  steadily  lost  ground 
in  their  effort  to  beat  back  monopoly  and 
trust  domination  and  purge  the  government 
from  corruption  bred  of  corporations  and 
privilege-seeking  interests.  And  this  signal 
political  failure  has  naturally  enough  resulted 
in  an  economic  oppression  through  which  the 
few  are  rapidly  becoming  fabulously  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  America's  wealth-produc- 
ing and  consuming  millions.  This  triumph  of 
privilege  over  the  people  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  workers  have  not  united  at 
the  polls,  while  privileged  interests  have  acted 
as  a  great  secret  society.  They  have  been 
united  and  persistent.  The  people  have  been 
disorganized  and  inconstant;  and  unhappily, 
since  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  vote  has 
been  cast  with  the  Republican  party  which, 
under  its  present  machine  domination,  has  be- 
come notoriously  the  prostitute  of  privilege. 

In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Gibson  strives 
to  awaken  the  people  from  their  fatal  apathy. 
Many  of  his  poems  strongly  suggest  the  poems 
of  Gerald  Massey  and  Charles  Mackay — those 
splendid  English  bards  of  the  common  people 
who  electrified  England  during  the  forties  of 
the  last  century.  Not  a  few  of  his  poems 
are  admirably  adapted  to  be  set  to  music 
and  used  in  popular  gatherings.  The  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  "The  World  for  the  Work- 
ers" are  illustrative  of   this  class: 

"By  the  toil  of   steel  and   steam, 

Save  the  people; 
Give  them  time  to  grow  and  dream. 

All  the  people. 
Banish  hunger,  grim  and  gaunt, 
Banish  dreariness  and  want, 
Drive  anxieties  that  haunt, 

From  the  people. 

"Let   us   do   it — the   ideal. 

For   the  people; 
Let  us  make  the  gospel  real 

Reach  the  people. 
Millionaires  and  billionaires 
Seem   to   think  the  world   is   theirs; 
But  'the  meek*  are  equal  heirs. 

As  the  people. 

"To  the  poor  of  every  name 

In  the  nation. 
Let  the  Government  proclaim 

Restoration. 
Blow  the  jubilee  again 
For  the  landless,  homeless  men, 
And  assure  the  masses  then 

Occupation." 
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The  spirit  of  the  work  is  well  embodied 
in  the  author's  poem  entitled  "The  People's 
Hour,"  from  which  we  extract  the  first  and 
last  stanzas: 

"The  State — what  is  it,  but  the  answering 
power 

Where  cry  the  wronged,  or  where  mute  want 
must  cower? 

Greed  can  not  grasp  its  high  and  far  dominion, 

Nor  reach  again  fair  Freedom's  outflung 
pinion. 

The  State  is  conscience,  justice,  law  un- 
broken, 

The  Ten  Commandments — ^yea,  the  eleventh, 
Christ-spoken. 

"It's   work    for   all,   hence   work   in    reason's 

measure ; 
Short  hours,  vacations,  culture,  travel,  pleas- 
ure; 
Machines  and  power  unlimited  to  labor, 
And  no  one  scheming  to  out-trade  a  neighbor ; 
Creation's   joy   sustained   by   recreation, 
And  universal,  lifelong  education." 

It  is  a  little  work,  as  Mr.  Gibson  himself 
says,  that  "challenges  all  tyranny,  all  mon- 
opoly, and  economic  tribute." 

So  confident  are  the  publishers  that  the 
volume  will  please  the  purchasers,  that  they 
oflFer  to  refund  the  money  to  the  buyer  if 
after  examination  he  wishes  to  return  the 
book. 

The  Marx  He  Knew.  By  John  Spargo. 
Boards.  Pp.  86.  Price  50  cents.  Chi- 
cago:   Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company. 

John  Spargo  is  always  interesting.  He 
possesses  the  poefs  imagination  that  enables 
him  to  invest  any  subject  with  a  compelling 
charm    for   persons   of   literary   tastes. 

In  this  little  volume  he  gives  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Karl  Marx  as  told  by  an  old 
German,  one  Hans  Fritzsche,  who  in  early 
life  went  to  school  with  Marx  and  was  one 
of  his  intimate  playmates.  Later,  Fritzsche 
fell  again  under  Marx's  influence  and  became 
a  strong  Socialist.  Like  Marx,  he  also  was 
exiled,  and  this  little  work  gives  the  story  of 
Marx's  life  from  early  boyhood  until  his  sad 
death  in  dire  poverty  in  London.  The  story 
is  told  as  an  elder  might  tell  a  young  enthu- 
siast, when  describing  the  life  of  one  whose 
memory  was  dear  to  both.  It  is  given  in 
simple  but  beautiful  language  and  is  a  vol- 
ume well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  general  reader  in  Marx  and  his 
thought 

A    Certain    Rich    Man.      By    William    Allen 
White.      Qoth.      Pp.    434.      Price    $1.50. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A   Certain  Rich  Man  is  one  of  the  most 
important  American   novels   of   recent  years. 
It  is  a  romance  so  true  to  present-day  condi- 
tions, or  rather  to  conditions  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  that  the  historian  of  the  future 


who  wishes  to  catch  the  atmosphere  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  who  would  imderstand  the  com- 
plex influences  and  the  inner  character  of 
typical  historic  figures  will  find  more  help 
in  this  book  than  in  the  contemporaneous  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  time.  A  Certain  Rich 
Man  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  pen-picture 
of  the  modern  self-made  captain  of  industry 
that  has  appeared  in  literature.  The  author 
takes  his  hero  from  early  youth,  through  an 
exciting  and  successful  life,  and  step  by  step 
reveals  the  changes  that  come,  owing  largely 
to  the  play  of  environing  circumstances  on 
the  mind  and  life  of  the  boy,  the  youth  and 
the  hard  business  man  of  millions.  Here  also 
are  seen  the  power  of  heredity  and  the  brutal- 
izing influence  of  war  on  the  plastic  brain 
of  the  boy.  The  death  of  a  high-minded  and 
morally  alert  little  girl,  who  had  won  and 
held  the  hero's  love,  also  had  a  hardening 
effect.  Love  in  its  holiest  sense  died  in  his 
heart;  while  ambition,  the  lust  for  money 
and  power,  crowded  into  the  background  the 
high,  fine  ideals  that  had  marked  the  lives 
of  his  father  and  mother.  The  money-lust 
of  the  grandfather  appears  in  the  youth.  The 
story  of  his  life,  vividly  and  convincingly  told, 
is  as  impressive  as  it  is  true  to  conditions  as 
they  have  prevailed  and  are  prevailing.  It  is 
in  all  essentials,  except  the  labelling  of  indiv- 
iduals, history. 

The  volume  has  its  defects,  however.  There 
is  too  much  attention  to  details  in  the  depict- 
ing of  the  lives  of  the  characters,  especially 
of  many  of  those  who  occupy  unimportant 
places  in  the  romance.  It  is  in  fact  the  annals 
of  a  western  town,  told  with  almost  photo- 
graphic accuracy.  If  the  work  had  been 
shorter  by  one-fourth,  it  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  been  much  stronger  and  more  in- 
teresting. 

But  the  author  is  far  more  than  an  analyst. 
He  possesses  the  artist's  or  poet's  imagination. 
Hence  his  characters  live  and  move  before 
the  reader  in  a  compelling  way.  It  is  more 
than  a  powerful  novel  of  American  life.  It 
contains  a  colossal  figure,  the  tsrpical  present- 
day  multimillionaire,  who  is  at  once  a  pillar 
of  society,  honored  and  applauded  because 
he  has  acquired  millions,  yet  none  the  less 
a  moral  criminal  and  one  of  the  most  sinister 
figures  in  the  Republic.  John  Barclay  reached 
his  commanding  position  and  held  it  largely 
through  corrupting  government,  destroying  the 
sense  of  moral  proportion  in  the  community, 
ruthlessly  ruining  honest  industry,  and  tramp- 
ling on  the  finest  things  of  life.  The  fact 
that  in  this  instance  the  hero  seeks  to  make 
restitution  and  dies  striving  to  save  another 
life,  in  which  he  has  no  personal  interest,  is 
the  only  false  note  in  an  otherwise  won- 
derfully faithful  and  life-like  picture.  The 
reader  may  rejoice  at  the  eleventh-hour  re- 
pentance, but  he  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
here  the  author  has  ceased  to  be  the  true 
historian  who  is  painting  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist. 
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The  Lady  of  Big  Shanty.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  Cloth.  Pp.323.  Price  $1.50.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

This  is  a  strong,  virile  American  romance 
that  is  as  fine  and  unhackneyed  as  it  is 
interesting  and  on  the  whole  ethically  ad- 
mirable. The  principal  characters  are  Sam 
Thayor,  a  New  York  multimillionaire;  Alice, 
his  wife,  a  frivolous  woman  absorbed  in 
fashion,  who  has  come  partially  under  the 
spell  of  a  moral  leper  who  seeks  to  ruin 
her;  Margaret,  the  beautiful  and  wholesome 
daughter  of  Thayor  and  Alice;  William  Hol- 
comb,  a  splendid  young  man  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks;  Dr.  Sperry,  who  is  seeking  to  cap- 
tivate Mrs.  Thayor;  and  several  unique  char- 
acters of  the  forest  regions,  including  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice. 

The  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  New  York  City,  but  later  it  shifts 
to  the  Adirondacks,  where  Thayor  builds  a 
beautiful  home.  The  interest  grows  with 
each  succeeding  chapter,  until  the  great  con- 
flagration occurs  in  which  the  home  is  swept 
away  and  the  members  of  the  Thayor  family 
barely  escape  with  their  lives.  NoF^does  the 
interest  lag  in  the  succeeding  pages,  which 
narrate  the  flight  in  the  night  and  the  long 
and  wearisome  journey  through  the  trackless 
forest,  when  the  homeless  fugitives  imagine 
that  they  are  being  followed  by  their  ene- 
mies. 

Mr.  Smith  shows  how  the  death-dealing 
spell  of  New  York  society  life  comes  very 
near  ruining  the  heroine  of  the  book;  but 
her  experiences  in  the  forest,  near  'to  the 
heart  of  nature,  and  especially  when  reduced 
to  a  position  where  she  has  to  do  as  others 
do,  reawaken  her  true  womanhood.  It  is 
a  powerful  and  absorbingly  interesting  ro- 
mance, and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  story  carry- 
ing an  important  moral,  not,  however,  pre- 
sented so  obviously  as  to  be  offensive. 

The  Governors.     By  E.   Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.  300.     Price  $1.50. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
This  is  an  exciting  novel  dealing  with 
American  high  finance  and  the  methods  of 
the  small  group  of  men  who  aim  to  control 
the  destiny  of  the  nation  through  their  man- 
ipulation of  the  money  market.  These  men 
enter  into  a  secret  agreement  which,  were 
it  made  public,  would  mean  ruin  to  them  all. 
The  treachery  of  one  of  their  number  and 
the  loss  of  the  incriminating  document  afford 
the  foundation  for  a  plot  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, which  is  handled  with  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
usual  skill.  The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid 
in  New  York  and  London,  and  two  heroines, 
of  widely  different  temperament,  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  romance.     AMY  C.  RICH. 

The  Cash  Intrigue.  By  George  Randolph 
Chester.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  391. 
Price  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 


This  novel  is  termed  ''a  phantastic  melo- 
drama of  modern  finance";  nor  is  tiiis  char- 
acterization misleading,  although  it  is  far 
more  than  a  phantasy.  Underneath  the  phan- 
tasy and  moving  side  by  side  with  the  melo- 
dramatic romance  are  disquieting  forms:  con- 
sciousless  greed,  breeding  irresponsible  ambi- 
tion, craft,  and  brute  force,  companioning 
master  spirits  who  in  a  more  normal  order, 
under  the  influence  of  honesty,  integrity  and 
duty,  would  have  wrought  for  the  develop- 
ment and  happiness  of  all.  Egoistic  individ- 
ualism in  mastery  at  the  zenith,  and  calling 
out  egoistic  individualism  in  equal  exhibitions 
of  irresponsibility  in  the  masses  at  the  nadir, 
is  the  key-note  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Chester  has  herein  emphasized  in  a 
most  startling  manner  one  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting phases  of  American  life:  moral  irre- 
sponsibility in  the  master  spirits  of  the  mod- 
ern materialistic  commercialism  that  domin- 
ates our  business  life,  and  the  absence  of 
mental  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
— a  condition  of  moral  insanity  and  mental 
irresponsibility  that  expresses  itself  in 
hysteria  or  emotionalism  when  most  of  all 
cool  reason  and  the  justice-loving  and  judicial 
spirit  are  demanded.  Whoever  studies  our 
life  as  we  find  it  to-day  knows  full  well 
that  our  people  have  ceased  to  be  alert  on 
questions  vital  to  the  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment and  that  they  can  most  easily  be  lashed 
into  fury  or  roused  to  a  degree  where  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  over-rule  reason  and  the 
demands  of  justice  by  the  press  or  utter- 
ances of  those  in  authority. 

This  story  deals  with  Philip  Kelvin,  a  once 
poor  boy,  who  after  acquiring  a  large  amount 
through  getting  possession  of  some  of  nature's 
storehouses  of  wealth  that  should  always  be 
the  property  of  the  people,  makes  a  connec- 
tion with  Henry  Breed,  a  Rockefellian,  who 
controls  the  cereal  output  of  the  nation  and 
who  has  besides  a  monopoly  on  breakfast 
foods,  the  entire  control  of  the  bread-making 
industry  of  America.  Breed  and  Kelvin 
drain  the  nation  of  a  great  portion  of  its 
cash  by  compelling  all  payments  for  bread 
or  cereals  to  be  made  in  cash.  When  they 
have  cornered  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  money 
of  the  nation,  Kelvin  appears  suddenly  in 
Wall  Street  and  wrecks  it.  Out  of  th^  wreck 
he  secures  the  control  of  the  railways  of 
the  nation  for  Breed  and  himself.  They  then 
bring  into  their  circle  a  brilliant  young  rail- 
road man  who  is  a  high-minded  idealist. 
They  convince  him  for  the  time  being  that 
their  purposes  are  altogether  altruistic;  that 
they  are  seeking  to  crush  the  trusts  and 
monopolies  and  bring  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  world.  Rollins,  though 
objecting  to  their  methods,  is  finally  over- 
persuaded,  believing  that  the  end  might  jus- 
tify the  means.  He  takes  charge  of  the  rail- 
roads. All  discriminations  in  freight  rate^ 
are  abrogated,  whereupon  the  great  trust 
magnates  bring  their  pressure  to  bear  upon 
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the  government  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
soon  evident  that  the  railroad  power  will 
be  lost  to  Breed.  The  latter,  however,  makes 
secret  arrangements  with  the  leading  heads 
of  the  trusts  for  rebates,  in  consideration  of 
their  withdrawing  their  opposition  or  the 
opposition  of  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  result  is  that  the  smaller  trusts 
are  destroyed,  just  as  they  had  long  been 
in  the  business  of  destroying  independents 
who  opposed  them.  In  the  meantime  Breed 
has  been  buying  up  the  great  trust  Senators 
and  Representatives.  As  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  do  so  he  discontinues  all  rebates  except- 
ing those  that  go  to  his  own  company,  the 
cereal  trust.  Gigantic  reform  movements  are 
inaugurated  for  the  sake  of  making  Breed 
and  Kelvin  popular,  and  a  subsidized  press 
begins  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  trinity — 
Breed,  Kelvin  and  Rollins.  Next  the  party 
of  centralization  is  subsidized  and  Kelvin 
and  Rollins  are  placed  as  candidates  for  pres- 
ident and  vice-president  on  the  ticket  After 
their  triumphant  election,  Kelvin  becomes 
autocratic  and  despotic,  finally  declaring  him- 
self to  be  emperor  and  establishing  martial 
law.  When  the  story  ends,  Kelvin  has  been 
assassinated.  Breed's  reason  is  overthrown, 
and  the  Republic  has  been  saved. 

Two  women  play  strong  parts  in  the  story; 
Breed's  granddaughter,  a  legitimate  child  of 
materialistic  commercialism,  and  Elsie  White, 
a  beautiful-souled  daughter  of  democracy. 

The  Game  and  the  Candle.     By  Eleanor  M. 

Ing^ram.      Illustrated.      Cloth.      Pp.    323. 

Price    $1.50.      Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company. 
This  is  a  well- written  romantic  novel  of 
love,  daring  adventure  and  court  intrigue. 
It  opens  in  California  with  the  hero  leaving 
home  to  try  and  support  dependent  relatives 
by  the  desperate  expedient  of  joining  a  band 
of  counterfeiters.  He  succeeds  for  a  time 
and  through  the  money  acquired  lifts  his 
loved  ones  from  penury.  His  brother  alone 
surmises  where  he  and  what  he  has  done. 
At  length  he  is  wounded,  arrested  and  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Prior 
to  this  he  had  entertained  in  a  beautiful  villa 
in  Italy  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia. 
Neither  individual,  however,  knew  who  the 
other  person  was.  The  Duke,  in  visiting 
America,  discovers  the  convict  and  recognizes 
him  as  his  old  friend.  A  plan  for  escape 
is  successfully  carried  out.  The  convict  re- 
turns to  the  world  of  the  living,  taking  his 
old  name  and  becoming  the  secretary  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  becomes  Regent  of  Rus- 
sia. The  last  half  of  the  story  is  concerned 
with  thrilling  adventures  in  the  capital  of 
the  Empire — ^adventures  in  which  the  young 
Emperor,  the  Regent  and  the  young  American 
are  ever  conspicuous  individuals.  There  is 
a  double  love  romance  with  a  happy  ending. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  best  written  novels 
of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  months. 


Loaded  Dice.    By  Ellery  H.  Clark.    Illustrated. 

Cloth.  Pp.  375.    Price  $1.50.    Indianapolis : 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
In  this  novel  the  leading  character,  Richard 
Gordon,  disbelieves  in  a  future  life  and  doubts 
the  existence  of  Deity.  He  is  a  born  gambler 
and  conceives  the  idea  that  his  lust  for  gold 
and  power  can  best  be  conserved  by  crushing 
or  removing  every  obstacle,  animate  or  in- 
animate, ■  that  obstructs  his  pathway.  He  is 
perfectly  honest  with  himself,  however,  and 
thus  stands  in  bold  contrast  to  many  of  the 
most  notable  and  ruthless  of  our  present-day 
leaders  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
and  Wall  Street  high  financiers,  who  seem  to 
believe  firmly  in  a  future  life  and  yet  be  able 
to  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  the  reaping 
of  their  sowing.  Not  believing  in  his  soul  in  a 
future  life,  he  determines  to  take  the  gambler's 
chance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  just  as  wide 
awake  to  the  importance  of  seeming  to  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  conventional  religious, 
social  and  business  dicta  as  his  brothers  who 
are  to-day  masters  of  the  Street,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  him  from  gambling  for 
money  at  the  most  fashionable  club  in  the  city ; 
from  visiting  a  notorious  house  of  bad  resort 
and  in  company  of  women  frequenters  gam- 
bling at  this  place  and  later  at  the  race  tracks. 
Next  he  is  represented  as  putting  up  a  game 
on  a  wealthy  friend,  whom  he  has  drugged  by 
a  woman  accomplice.  The  victim  is  made  to 
believe  he  has  ruined  an  innocent  girl  and 
gives  $100,000  to  hush  up  a  scandal.  When 
later  the  true  facts  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  victim,  Gordon  kills  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  have  disclosed  the  truth  to  him. 
Escaping  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  falling 
upon  him,  he  engages  in  Wall  Street  stock 
brokerage  and  plans  a  great  copper  speculation, 
having  found  out  through  his  mistress  the 
plans  of  the  great  copper  combine  to  bull  the 
stock.  He  tries  to  secure  a  rich  mine  and  fail- 
ing on  acount  of  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  owner  of  the  mine,  who  refuses  to  agree  to 
unlimited  stock-watering,  he  murders  the 
mine-owner  and  a  woman  he  is  engaged  to 
marry,  and.  weds  the  daughter  of  the  murdered 
man.  With  sufficient,,inoney  now  at  his  com- 
mand, he  launches  his  speculative  boom,  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  through  the  newspapers, 
after  the  manner  employed  by  Thomas  Law- 
son  and  C.  F.  King.  The  members  of  the 
great  copper  combine  finally  determine  upon 
his  ruin,  although  they  at  the  same  time 
recognize  in  him  a  man  who  is  most 
valuable  for  their  own  uses.  A  panic  en- 
sues, but  at  the  moment  when  everything 
seems  to  be  swept  from  Gordon,  the  combine 
takes  him  secretly  under  its  wing  and  promises 
him,  figuratively  speaking,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  if  he  will  become  its  subject.  This 
he  agrees  to  and  it  is  arranged  that  he  shall 
become  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  state  at  the  ensuing  election;  that  he 
shall  continue  his  attack  on  the  combine,  pose 
as  a  friend  of  the  people  and  through  the  se- 
cret  aid   of   the   combine   be   elected    to   the 
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governorship;  all  of  which  transpires,  not, 
however,  until  the  dead  past  arises  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  man  who  has  become 
possessed  of  some  of  the  incriminating  facts 
relating  to  his  earliest  murders.  Gordon 
imagines  for  a  time  that  he  has  the  matter 
hushed  up,  however,  and  after  his  election  to 
the  governorship  he  plans  and  expects  through 
the  aid  of  his  secret  friends  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  unsuspecting  public  to  be  the  next 


president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  end, 
however,  a  terrible  retribution  overtakes  him 
and  the  story  ends  with  his  tragic  death. 

A  story  in  which  the  leading  character  is  a 
prince  of  hypocrites  and  a  master  criminal  is 
not  pleasant  reading,  although  the  novel  is 
well  written  and  there  are  vivid  pen-pictures  of 
present-day  life,  while  the  delineation  of 
character  is  at  times  admirable. 


SOME  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


William  Kittle,  Ph.D.,  whose  brilliant 
paper  on  "The  Making  of  Public  Opinion" 
attracted  such  general  and  favorable  notice, 
is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
scholars  among  the  authoritative  writers  who 
represent  the  conscience  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  holds  to  the  ideals  of 
Lincoln  and  with  Senator  La  Follette  and 
the  "insurgent"  hosts  is  battling  to  emanci- 
pate the  once  great  party  of  progress  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  privilege  and  reac- 
tion. 

Gerhardt  C.  Mars,  Ph.D.,  B.  D.,  is  the 
author  of  The  Interpretation  of  Life,  a  mon- 
umental work  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  that  in  our  judgment  is  the  most 
profound,  convincing  and  inspiring  philsophi- 
cal  treatise  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
New  World.  Dr.  Mars  possesses  the  care- 
ful, methodical  habits  and  the  searching,  log- 
ical mind  of  the  German  investigator,  but, 
unlike  the  Teutonic  metaphysical  writers,  his 
style  is  lucid  and  marked  by  a  peculiar  charm, 
while  his  work  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  insight  or  intuitive  perception  that  is  the 
high  gift  of  the  true  poet  and  artist. 

William  W.  Bates,  N.  A.,  President  of  the 
Shipping  Society  of  America,  is  the  author 
of  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive 
works  on  American  shipping  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  that  have  been  published.  No 
writer  is  better  qualified  to  speak  author- 
itatively on  this  vital  subject  than  is  this 
specialist,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Wall  Street 
parasites,  not  satisfied  with  impoverishing  the 
millions  through  stock-watering  and  bond- 
inflation  of  the  public  carriers,  through  trust 
and  monopoly  extortion,  gambling  and  other 
means  of  acquiring  unearned  wealth,  are 
seeking  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  United 
States  treasury  by  the  aid  of  the  President 
and  the  reactionaries  in  Congress,  such  a  paper 
as  Captain  Bates  contributes  to  this  issue  is 
as  important  as  it  is  timely. 

Benjamin  Fay  Mills.  Few  clergymen  or 
popular  religious  leaders  in  America  have 
so  large  a  personal  following  or  are  so  deeply 
loved  by  men  and  women  who  dare  and  care 


to  think  as  the  distinguished  founder  of  the 
Fellowship  movement.  Mr.  Mills  is  one  of 
the  great  conscience  forces  in  America  to- 
day; a  brave,  high-minded  man,  as  earnest  as 
he  is  able.  His  admirable  monthly,  Fellow- 
ship, was  recently  merged  into  THE  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY,  and  under  a  special  ar- 
rangement Mr.  Mills  is  to  contribute  a  num- 
ber of  papers  to  this  magazine  during  1910. 
In  this  issue  we  publish  the  first  half  of  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  informing  papers 
that  we  have  read  in  recent  years. 

William  Mailly  is  a  well-known  journalist 
and  a  prominent  Socialist  writer.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  was  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentative of  The  Aretia  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  this  capacity  contributed  some  able 
critical  papers  descriptive  of  special  plays  and 
notable  dramatic  productions  of  the  season. 
Mr.  Mailly  will  contribute  one  or  two  more 
papers  descriptive  of  vital  dramatic  produc> 
tions  during  the  coming  season. 

Maxwell  Nicy  Hayson  is  one  of  the  most 
discriminating,  if  indeed  not  the  leading  critic 
among  the  scholarly  colored  men  of  New 
England.  He  is  a  British  subject  and  his 
early  educational  advantages  have  comple- 
mented natural  ability  of  a  high  order.  As 
a  poet,  lecturer  and  essayist  his  work  has 
justly  won  a  high  meed  of  praise.  Few  essays 
have  appeared  dealing  with  the  negro  as  a 
poet  that  will  compare  with  Mr.  Hayson*s. 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes.  This  gifted  young 
woman  justly  stands  as  a  leading  human- 
itarian worker.  She  is  a  prominent  member 
of  a  group  of  young  Socialists  who  are  con- 
secrating their  lives*  best  efforts  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  humanity. 

Among  the  eminent  writers  and  specialists 
who  contribute  to  this  issue  and  who  have 
written  for  earlier  numbers  of  this  review 
are  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet-laureate  of 
democracy;  Hon.  John  D.  Works,  formerly 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  California;  and 
Francis  Marshall  Elliott,  whose  papers  on 
Public  Ownership  in  Pasadena  and  on  the 
Los  Angeles*  Water- Works  have  commanded 
general  attention. 
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AT  HOME 

on  any  Mattress  our  Pneumatic  Invalid  Pad  will 
instantly  afford  relief  to  the  Sick,  Feeble,  Aged 
and  Paralytic,  for  it  rests  every  part  equally, 
allows  the  retention  of  one  position  for  any 
length  of  time  and  prevents  and  cures  bed  sores 
by  relieving  the  pressure.  Does  away  with 
pillows,  cushions,  etc. 


IN  THE  OPEN 

On  the  piazza,  lawn  or  in  the  woods  nothing 
equals  our  Comfort  Sleeping  Pocket.  The  out- 
side covering  is  wind  and  water  proof  duck, 
lined  with  double  nap  flannel.  Inside  this 
**  Pocket  "  we  put  our  Pneumatic  Invalid  Pad, 
an  Air  Pillow  and  Foot  Pocket.  The  whole 
weighs  but  14  pounds  and  packs  8  x  25  inches. 


Send  for  Circular  No.  33  and  Circular  No.  31.    Both  are  Free 

METROPOLITAN  AIR  GOODS  CO.,  2  Haven  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


$1  00  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE 

$1.00  down  puts  into  your  home  . ■my  Table  worth  fnnn  t6  to  $15.  |3  a  month  pays  balanrc.  I  IiBhcr  priced  Tables 
on  correspond iiiirly  easy  terms.    We  supply  all  cues,  balls,  etc.  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  Burro  we  s  Home  Billiard  und  Pool  Table  is  a  scicntitically  built  Combination  Tabh\  adapted  for  the  most 
expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dininjf  room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.  When  not  in  use  it  may 
be  set  a^ide  out  of  the  waj . 

NO  RED  TAPE-On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.     Play  on  It  one  week. 

If   unsatisfactory    return   it,    and    we    will   refund  money.     Write   to-day  fur  catuloifue. 


THE   E.  T.  BURROWES   COMPANY 


134   SPRING   ST..  PORTLAND.  MAINE. 
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We  want  every  w<nu:ui  in  America  to  send  for  a  free  sampte  of 
M ilk n  red  Cream  and  onr  booklet  ielliutt  of  the  wonderful 
rvsaltii  that  follow  its  daily  ii.se.     Writ)e  today  hefore  you  forget. 

This  is  the  one  toilet  cream  that  has  proved  its  merit.  Milkweed  Cream 
is  not  a  new  thing.  Your  grandmother  used  it  and  her  matchless  complexion 
testified  to  its  worth.  It  is  nature's  own  aid  to  beauty — a  skin  tonic.  A  very- 
little  applied  gently  to  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  night  and  morning,  cleans  out 
the  tiny  pores,  stimulates  them  to  renewed  activity  and  feeds  and  nourishes  the 
inner  skin  and  surrounding  tissues.  The  certain  rcsahs  of  this  is  a  complexion 
clear  and  brilliant  in  coloring — a  skin  soft  and  smooth  without  being  shiny — 
plump,  rounded  cheeks  from  which  all  lines  and  wrinkles  have  been  taken  away. 

IMPROVES    BAD    COMPLEXIONS— PRESERVES    GOOD     COMPLEXIONS 

Milkweed  Cream  isp>ocl  for  at]  complexion  faults.  Ithas  a  distinct  therapeutic  action 
on  the  skin  and  its  glands.  Excessive  rubbing  or  kneading  is  not  only  unnecssary,  but  is 
liable  to  stretch  the  skin  and  cause  wrinkles.  Milkweed  Cream  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
like  dry  ground  absorbs  the  rain.  Thus  the  pores  are  not  clogged  no,  irritated  or  enlarged 
as  they  are  by  having  stuff  forced  into  them  by  rubbing.  Milkweed  Cream  is  dainty,  fastid- 
ious and  refined— a  necessary  toilet  luxury  for  every  woman  who  values  her  personal 
appearance. 

Sold  by  all  druggiBts  mt  SOc  and  fl  no  a  jar.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Don't  forirel  to  write  for  the  free  sample. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 
34  Tenth  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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CABOT  LODGE 
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RADICAL  REFORM  NEWS 
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BOSxo^4  -r^x\ss. 


THE   HENRY   F.   MILLER 


LYRIC    GRAND 

Is  the  best  small  grand  yet  produced: — 
a  broad  statement,  but  verified  every  day 
by  the  sale  of  these  pianos  to  fine  mu- 
sicians for  their  own  use  or  as  selections 
for  their  friends.  We  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  grand  pianos  in  New  England, 
allowing  at  all  times  a  genuinely  choke 
selection. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER 
LYRIC  GRAND 


Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  GEORGE  CABOT  LODGE 

By  ALFRED  H.  BROWN 


Note  — A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
following  exceptionally  brilliant  and  discrimina- 
ting essay.  Mr.  BroMm  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  George  Cabot  Lodge,  whose  untimely 
death  last  summer  robbed  American  litera- 
ture of  her  most  promising  young  poet.  The 
essay  was  written  during  the  summer  months 
as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  a  deep  ad- 
miration, which  led  Mr.  Brown  to  desire 
to  introduce  the  public  to  the  treasures  of 
thought  and  vision  contained  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
poems.  A  few  days  after  its  completion,  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  guest  of  the  poet  and  his  father 
at  Tuckanuck,  the  sea-side  spot  so  wonderfully 
celebrated  in  Mr.  Lodge's  sonnets;  and,  while 
there,  the  author  read  this  essay  to   his   friend 


BEGINNING  with  the  publication 
of  his  drama,  *'Cain,"  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  Mr.  George  Cabot 
Lodge  has,  in  a  few  years,  made  three 
contributions  of  unusual  value  to  the 
treasury  of  American  poetry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meritorious  volumes  which 
he  had  previously  published.  That 
these  volumes  have  not  yet  become 
widely  known  and  generally  popular 
is  due  as  much  to  Mr.  Lodge's  mod- 
esty and  his  utter  freedom  from  all 
commercialism  in  his  profession,  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  deal  with  themes 
to  which  the  general  mind  is  not  ini- 
tiate. Like  all  thought  in  advance  of 
its  time,  whether  in  religion,  or 
science,  or  poetry,  Mr.  Lodge's  splen- 


and  asked  him  if  he  had  faithfully  represented 
his  thought  and  ideals.  The  poet  replied  that  he 
had  never  expected  to  be  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  so  perfectly  interpreted,  and  that  he 
could  suggest  no  change,  either  by  addition  or 
omission.  This  was  on  Thursday,  Augu&b^lpth, 
and  Mr.  Lodge  was  in  apparent  health.  That 
evening  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  on 
Saturday,  August  21st,  his  life,  so  rich  in  prom- 
ise, went  out.  In  his  death  America  lost  a  true 
poet  of  rare  promise, — a  poet  who,  we  believe, 
might  have  become  the  Browning  of  our  day  and 
land.  A  posthumous  volume  entitled  "The 
Soul's  Inheritance  and  Other  Poems  "  has  re- 
cently appeared. 

The  Editor. 


did  conception  of  human  liberty  and 
human  destiny  is  "caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral," which  argues  for  and  not 
against  the  poet  and  his  poems,  and 
makes  one  sorry  for  the  general,  who 
miss  so  much. 

In  "Cain"  and  again,  more  fully,  in 
his  latest  work,  "Herakles,"  Mr.  Lodge 
has  dramatically  embodied  the  spirit 
of  modern  science,  involving  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  new  religion  and 
the  new  ethics,  which  are  falsely  so 
called,  being  as  old  as  life,  but  requir- 
ing ever  and  anon  renewed  champion- 
ship against  the  encroachments  of 
Pharisaical  institutionalism.  It  may 
be  strongly  suspected,  therefore,  that 
the  official  representatives  of  Religion 
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and  luhics,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  followers,  may  fail  to  recognize 
any  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lodge 
for  the  light  of  faith  and  true  right- 
eousness which  his  poems  shed  upon 
the  pathway  of  human  progress.  It 
is  likely  that  they  may  consider  no 
payment  due  him  but  such  as  their 
predecessors  in  office  meted  out  to  his 
precursors  in  "the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  Prophets" — namely,  enlistment 
in  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

It  is  significant  that  his  first  dram- 
atic poem — "Cain" — is  dedicated  "To 
the  Deathless  Memory  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Seer  and  Sayer  of  Truth, 
who  was  at  last  brought  to  his  death 
by  the  Priesthood  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  through  the  operation  of  the 
Established  Courts  of  Social  Justice." 
While  his  next  volume,  "The  Great 
Adventure,"  (a  series  of  sonnets  di- 
vided into  three  groups),  bears  three 
intimate  inscriptions,  and  "Herakles" 
no  inscription  at  all,  they  both  might 
well  be  included  in  the  poetic  oflFering 
dedicated  to  "The  Deathless  Mem- 
ory."' For,  from  the  first  page  of 
"Cain"  to  the  last  of  "Herakles,"  all 
is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  "seer  and 
sayer  of  truth,"  who  gives  with  vatic 
inspiration  his  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  learned  through  deep  spir- 
itual experiences  and  pursued  in  fear- 
less trust  in  the  eternal  sanity  of  the 
Universe.  This  conception,  these  ex- 
periences and  this  trust,  Mr.  Lodge 
evidently  believes  to  have  been  those 
of  Jesus;  and  in  this  belief  many 
among  the  thinking  men  of  to-day 
agree  with  him.  To  call  George  Cabot 
Lodge,  however,  a  follower  of  Jesus 
would  be  an  egregious  error,  and 
would  miss  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all 
his  work.  For  he  believes  as  he  says 
in  "Herakles,"  "There  are  no  follow- 
ers nor  captains  on  the  soul's  eternal 
quest."  But  like  all  men  who  love 
the  truth,  and  seek  the  truth,  and  live 
the  truth,  Lodge  finds  a  glorious  com- 
radeship in  the  wonderful  Nazarene, 
and  sees  in  his  life  and  teachings  the 
example  of  a  constant  protest  against 
the  legalism  of  his  time,  and  a  con- 
sistent  assertion   both   of  the  divinity 


of  every  soul  and  of  the  call  to  the  lite 
more  abundant.  And  this  is  just  the 
example  and  this  just  the  message 
men  find  so  difficult  to  follow  and  so 
hard  to  hear,  because  of  humanity's 
one  unpardonable  sin,  that  **sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  refusal  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  divine  nature  within, 
and  to  follow  its  directions,  lead  they 
where  they  may;  that  stagnant  and 
polluting  sin  which  perhaps  is  well 
described  as  intellectual  and  spiritual 
inertia.  Men  see  the  truth,  and  idealize 
it,  or  deify  it,  and  thus  place  it  beyond 
themselves,  above  them,  as  something 
once  realized  by  a  god-man  in  ages 
past,  and  something  to  be  realized  by 
themselves  in  some  other  sphere  in 
ages  yet  to  come.  They  fall  down  on 
their  faces  and  worship  before  it,  as 
objective  and  separate ;  they  enshrine 
it  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and. 
locking  the  doors  of  their  temples,  go 
away  to  live  their  petty  lives  wnthout 
it.  And  whenever  Truth,  incarnate, 
walks  forth  among  them  or  lifts  up  its 
voice  to  proclaim  the  liberty  and  di- 
vinity of  the  soul,  they  crucify  it,  and 
cry  out  "blasphemy,"  not  discerning, 
as  Lodge  has  written,  that 

"Man  is  not  saved  because  he  sees  the  truth : 
He   must   be  true   before   His   task   is   done." 

To  understand  the  message  of  Jesus 
as  it  is  received  by  such  men  as  Lodge, 
one  must  be  able  to  perceive  the 
"transvaluation  of  values,"  and  to 
know  the  inner  meaning  of  such 
phrases  as  "the  last  shall  be  first,  and 
the  first  last,"  and  of  such  doctrines 
as  "of  little  children  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "the  publicans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
before"  the  law-observing  Pharisees. 
These  are  certainly  not  mere  pretty 
phrases,  nor  are  they  utterances  of  a 
shadowy  mysticism;  neither  are  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  incentives  to  a 
crude  anarchy.  They  are  expressions 
of  a  realization  of  the  essential  worth 
of  human  life  and  of  its  natural  emo- 
tions. They  spring  from  a  perception 
of  the  true  value  to  the  Universe  of 
the   primitive   impulses     towards   self- 
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expression  and  reproduction.  All  ani- 
mals, including  man,  show  a  tendency 
to  mediocrity,  a  certain  psychic  iner- 
tia, restraining  individuals  to  conform- 
ity to  the  mass.  In  man  this  tendency 
becomes  codified  into  laws,  the  prac- 
tice which  was  found,  by  nature,  use- 
ful at  one  time,  becoming  a  fixed  reg- 
ulation for  continued  observance  even 
when  conditions  have  changed,  thus 
stifling  progress  and  making  goodness 
to  consist  chiefly  in  an  artificial  con- 
formity to  laws,  which  are  exalted  to 
the  dignity  which  alone  belongs  to  life. 
Thus  arises  the  continued  conflict  be- 
tween standards  and  impulses,  the 
standards  being  made  the  ideals  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  natural  desires,  where  dif- 
fering from  established  rules,  being 
considered  sinful.  Yet  it  is  these  very 
impulses  which  have  brought  life  up 
from  unicellular  protoplasm  to  man. 
They  are  the  compelling  force  which 
achieves  man's  progress,  triumphing 
over  artificial  barriers.  Unless  some 
individuals,  through  chance  or  through 
hazard,  had  separated  themselves  from 
conformity  to  the  average  life  of  their 
species,  thus  gaining  new  environ- 
ment, and  so  requiring  new  adjust- 
ment, and  creating  new  organs  for 
new  functions,  the  whole  world  would 
still  be  inhabited  by  infusoria  and  by 
nothing  higher.  We  owe  our  very 
humanity  itself  to  the  non-conform- 
ists of  all  time,  to  those  who  by  in- 
stinct and  by  choice  have  felt  the  di- 
vinity of  desire  and  have  followed  the 
inner  light. 

To  crystallize  commercial  methods 
precludes  enterprise  and  inhibits 
progress.  To  crystallize  religion  de- 
nies the  operation  of  the  immanent 
Spirit  and  confines  man  in  darkness 
and  in  doubt.  To  formalize  morality 
destroys  the  operation  of.  the  Life 
Force,  and  kills  that  aspiration  which 
is  making  perpetually  towards  the 
superman  and  thence  onwards  to- 
wards the  super-superman.  Moreover, 
crystallization,  denying  natural  im- 
pulses, denies  the  sanity  and  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Universe  itself.  This 
is  that  **sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost" 
which    ''shall    never   he    forj[>;iven    unto 


men,"  of  which  the  Galilean  speaks; 
"never  forgiven"  because  it  brings 
with  it  in  its  own  train  the  unavoida- 
ble result  of  destruction.  This  is  what 
all  great  seers  and  prophets  have  seen 
and  proclaimed,  messiahs  and  poets 
alike:  this  glorious  worth  of  nature, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  conflict  in  her 
behalf  against  the  artificial  hypocrisy 
of  priests  and  Pharisees  and  against 
the  moral  inertia  of  the  deluded  and 
bewildered  masses.  This  is  what 
Lodge  has  found  in  his  own  life,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  words  so  uni- 
form in  their  sentiment.  And  it  is  just 
this  experience  which  puts  him  into 
"the  glorious  Company  of  the  Apos- 
tles" of  Truth,  in  which  are  the  world's 
greatest  sons.  For  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  poetry,  to  see  the  meaning 
of  things  behind  their  outer  seeming.  And 
when  this  power  to  see  reaches,  not 
alone  to  the  objective  world,  but  to 
the  being  of  man  and  to  the  institu- 
tions of  humanity,  then  the  seer  and 
poet  becomes  prophet  and  redeemer. 
We  are  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
messianic  age.  The  marvellous  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Universe,  in 
spite  of  the  infinite  ranges  yet  unex- 
plored, has  shown  us  so  much  of  the 
ways  by  which  life  has  climbed  to  man 
that  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  man's 
errors  do  not  mark  a  fall  from  a  high 
estate  in  a  by-gone  golden  age,  but  do 
indicate  his  partial  progress  on  the 
highway  to  a  future  perfection;  that 
the  perception  of  failure  to  attain  the 
highest  is  not  cause  for  sorrowful  re- 
pentance, but  rather  a  cause  for  re- 
joicing that  we  have  climbed  to  a  point 
from  which  we  can  discern  the  heights 
above  us  and  recognize,  not  our  "sins," 
but  literally  our  "shortcomings,"  a 
recognition  naturally  attended  with 
the  impulse  to  go  on.  "So  long  as  I 
can  conceive  any  state  of  being  higher 
than  myself,  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have 
attained  it,"  says  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
present  status  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  community  is  chiefly  valuable,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  scan  and  then  to  scale  the 
visible   heights    above.      "Nothing   sa- 
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cred  but  Truth"  is  therefore  the  paean 
of  humanity's  leaders  to-day,  a  battle- 
cry  which  brings  terror  to  the  camp 
of  the  orthodox  now,  as  it  brought 
vengeful  anger  in  days  gone  by,  when 
in  Greece  they  answered  with  the  hem- 
lock cup,  in  Judaea  with  the  cross, 
and  in  Italy  with  the  fagot  and  the 
wheel.  The  modern  army  of  Truth- 
seekers  is  led  by  a  regiment  of  engi- 
neers, composed  of  men  of  science,  so 
effective  that  the  roadways  they  con- 
struct are  smooth  and  even,  and  the 
fortresses  they  build  impregnable,  so 
that  philosophers  and  poets,  men 
armed  with  faith  in  the  sanity  of  the 
Universe  and  in  the  destiny  of  man, 
march  forward  to  victory  over  error 
and  stagnation  and  decay.  "The  fear 
is  not  that  we  shall  fall :  but  that  we 
may  not  wake,"  says  Maeterlinck,  one 
of  the  captains  of  this  host,  a  man 
whose  eye  sees  only  the  inner  signi- 
ficances, who,  therefore,  sees  purity 
where  Pharisees  see  stain;  sees  the 
splendor  of  the  upward  struggle, 
where  they  see  but  the  weakness  of 
a  fall ;  and  knows  for  decadent  cowar- 
dice what  the  multitudes  call  virtuous 
obedience. 

Always  since  man  could  speak  his 
thoughts  such  men  have  lived  and 
spoken,  but  never  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  conquering  power  as 
in  these  days  of  scientific  alliance.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  later  period  we 
hear  the  manly  voice  of  Browning, 
in  clear  and  unbroken  accents,  steadily 
calling,  "Truth  is  the  strong  thing; 
let  man's  life  be  true":  and  Lowell's 
antiphon,  "Those  love  truth  best  who 
to  themselves  are  true,  And  what  they 
dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do."  From 
Norway,  Ibsen's  voice  is  heard  de- 
manding that  we  face  the  facts  of 
man's  condition,  a  demand  echoed  in 
Germany  by  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann,  and  in  Britain  by  the  Celtic 
humor  of  Bernard  Shaw,  who  is  in 
earnest  behind  his  laughter.  Rossetti 
painted  his  protests  in  pigments  and 
in  words ;  and  William  Morris  worked 
with  pen  and  tool  against  machine- 
made  things  and  machine-made  men. 
Swinburne  sang  his  songs  of  the  ele- 


mental soul,  and  claimed  for  the  spirit 
of  man  divine  honors  in  the  Universe; 
and  Walt  Whitman,  universal  lover, 
saw  the  incarnate  deity  in  every 
brother  and  sister. 

Into  this  company  of  singers  and 
prophets  George  Cabot  Lodge  has 
come,  establishing  his  claim  to  mem- 
bership in  the  noble  group  as  seer  of 
truth  and  brave  poet  of  the  soul  and 
of  its  ''Great  Adventure,'*  through  life 
and  love  and  death,  onwards  to  its 
farther  cosmic  destiny. 

Had  Lodge's  poems  been  written 
before  Robert  Browning  wrote  his 
"Essay  on  Shelley,"  doubtless  he 
would  have  cited  them  as  complete  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  a  "Subjective 
Poet."  For  every  page,  almost  every 
line,  of  drama  or  of  sonnet,  sings  of 
the  Soul  of  Man,  of  each  man's  spirit- 
ual self,  of 

"the  long  life  of  all  man's  endless  lives. 
Its  gradual  pregnancies,  its  pangs  and  throes" ; 

and  everywhere,  though  in  wondrous 
variations,  is  heard  his  theme, 

"The  soul  of  man  can  never  be  enslaved 
Save  by  its  own  infirmities,  nor  freed 
Save  by  its  very  strength  and  own  resolve 
And  constant  vision  and  supreme  endeavor!" 

Yet,  subjective  poet  as  he  is,  sing- 
ing ever  the  processional  of  the  soul's 
"supreme  endeavor,"  Lodge  is  keenU^ 
alive  to  every  detail  of  objective  na- 
ture. The  grandeur  and  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  outer  w^orld  which  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  other  poets, 
appeal  to  him  as  w^ell,  and  find  no  less 
a  celebration  in  his  lines.  In  his  ardor 
for  the  inner  things  he  displays  no 
blindness  or  deafness  to  the  potent 
charms  and  clear  voices  of  the  mate- 
rial universe.  But  his  interpretation 
nevertheless  is  wholly  sacramental. 
To  him,  all  external  things  and  cir- 
cumstances are  but  outward  and  sen- 
sible signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
reality;  and  he  likens  not  the  soul  to 
created  things  at  any  time,  but  ever 
interprets  things  in  terms  of  the  soul. 
Here  are  lines  from  a  sonnet  in  "The 
Great  Adventure": 
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"We    found   a   symbol   and   significance 
In  day  by  day  the  changed  and  changeless 

sea, 
In   night   by   night   each  glittering  galaxy, 

The   cosmic  pageant   and  extravagance." 

Again,  in  "Cain,"  we  find  these  lines 
which  follow,  expressing  powerfully 
the  poet's  keen  perception  of  the  de- 
tails of  Nature's  handiwork,  his  great 
and  loving  response  thereto,  and 
withal  his  unvarying  spiritual  and  sub- 
jective vision: — 

"I   share   with   all — and   all   results    for   me! 
For  me  the  day-spring  and  the  dawn  of  moon, 
For   me   the    elate,    innumerable    stars. 
For   me    strong    seas,    for   me   this    earth    of 
graves — 

0  earth  of  tireless  conception! — and 

For  me  these  plains  and  desolate  mountain- 
peaks, 

This  glad  and   faithful    fellowship  of   life! 

These  all,  all  are  my  passionate  lovers!     All 

They  seize  my  sense,  they  take  their  will  of 
me. 

They  task  me  with  delicious  ecstasies! 

On  towers  of   naked   rock,  in   deep   defiles. 

Beneath   the   glitter   of   tree-leaves   wet    with 

By  streams  singing  their  journey  through  the 

world, 
In   rainfall,  by  the   roar  of   distant   seas 
On  beach  and  cliff,  by  cloud  and  cataract, 

1  feel  a  presence  and  a  mystery, 

A  summons  of  inconquerable  love. 
Great  indications  of  eternity." 

These  "great  indications  of  eternity" 
are  always  before  him,  as  well  in 
human  experiences  of  every  sort  as 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  trust 
is  absolute;  his  faith  complete.  He 
needs  not  to  blind  his  eyes  or  to  nar- 
cotize his  senses  lest  the  perception  of 
the  truth  of  man's  condition  should 
drive  him  into  melancholy  or  despair; 
rather,  he  dares  to  face  every  fact,  to 
look  into  every  situation,  and  still  he 
can  say  that,  spite  of  any  appearance 
to  the  contrary,  the  soul  of  man  "can 
not  stay,"  "may  not  rest,"  "will  not 
fail," 

"And  shall  not  cease  to  labor  evermore, 

Until  at  last  its  own  infinity 

Is  in  its  own  perfection  all  conceived." 

This  faith  in  life  and  in  its  all-con- 
quering power, — making  the  change 
which  men  call  "death"  but  an  episode 


in  life,  a  rebirth  into  a  larger  sphere, 
— places  his  sonnets  on  "Death,"  ded- 
icated to  a  friend  who  had  just  "gone 
forth  on  the  great  ways  that  never 
cease,"  upon  a  plane  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion equal  to  that  of  Tennyson's  "In 
Memoriam,"  while  he  sings  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  Life  beyond 
this  dream  of  life.     Recall  Tennyson's 

"Behold,    we   know    not   anything. 
I   can  but  trust  that  good  shall   fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

3(e  4e  a(t 

"I  stetch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

And  then  compare  these  lines  with  the 
following  from  Lodge's  "Death" : — 

"Yet  it  is  not  for  all  these  things  that  we 
Now  keep  sure  faith  with  things  transcendent, 

true 
And  untransmissible : — it  is  because. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  Mystery, 
He  knew! — it  is  because  we  knew  he  knew! 

*  *        ♦ 

"And  so  he  lived  indeed — ^but  when  he  died. 
Beyond  all  proof  I  seemed  to  understand 
That     he,     from     Death's     outstretched     and 

friendly  hand, 
Received  his  ransom  and  recognizance. 

♦  «        * 

"all    of   us. 
Who  saw  his  dead,  deep-visioned  eyes,  could 

see, 
After  the  Great  Adventure,  immanent. 
Splendid  and   strange,   the  Great  Discovery!" 

This  "larger  hope,"  which  Tennyson 
"faintly  trusts,"  becomes  a  spiritual 
certainty  for  Lodge  because  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  soul  of  man  as  "the 
sole  self-realized  power,  the  single 
strength  aimed  and  reflective  and  per- 
fectible," "in  the  universe  of  force  and 
change,  of  blind,  immeasurable  ener- 
gies." 

"Yea,  of  the  soul  is  all  our  hope!" 

cries  Herakles,  in  his  final  speech  to 
Prometheus,  unbound  through  self- 
trust   and   will. 

"To   know 
Is    truth    and    freedom! — Therefore,    O    my 
Brother, 
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Therefore  beyond  us,  in  the  vast  Unknown, 
Waiting  the  power  and  conquest  of  the  mind, 
Is  the  far  prospect  of  our  enterprise!" 

Lodge  does  not  see  man's  soul  as 
the  creature  of  an  absent  Deity,  de- 
pendent upon  that  Deity's  will,  or  jus- 
tice, or  mercy,  and  therefore  uncertain 
of  its  destiny  until  the  divine  will  and 
favor  be  disclosed ;  nor  does  he  stand 
agnostic  in  the  midst  of  a  blind  uni- 
verse, wondering  what  "the  vast,  com- 
plex, and  vital  sum  of  force  and  form" 
may  contain  to  be  thrust  by  fate  upon 
mankind,  a  possible  survival  or  a  more 
probable  oblivion.  He  knows  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  life,  because  he  real- 
izes it  as  dependent  upon  himself,  and 
feels  within  himself  the  will  to  live, 
and  that  same  consciousness  of  one- 
ness with  the  Universal  Life  which 
was  in  the  Nazarene  when  he  said, 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one";  that  con- 
sciousness which  inspired  Swinburne 
when  he  wrote, 

"I  am  that  which  began ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll; 
Out  of  me  God  and  man ; 
I  am   equal  and  whole ; 
God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them 
bodily ;  I  am  the  soul ;" 

and  all  the  other  wondrous  stanzas  of 
his  mighty  poem  "Hertha."  Indeed,  the 
influence  of  "Hertha"  is  very  evident 
in  the  words  of  the  Pythia  to  Herakles, 
in  the  ninth  scene,  replying  to  the 
hero's  awakened  cry,  "I  am  the  God!" 

"There  is  no  God  but  I! 
I  am  whatever  is! 

I  am  despair  and  hope  and  love  and  hate, 
Freedom  and  fate. 

Life's    plangent    cry,     Death's     stagnant     si- 
lences ! — 
I  am  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
The  race,  the  runner  and  the  goal ; 
I  am  the  part  and  I  the  whole  — 
There  is  no  thought  nor  thing  but  /!" 

This  same  bold  self-assertion  is  put 
forth  in  these  words,  too : — 

"Prometheus!     Prometheus! — God  is  dead, 
And  the  man  is  overcome ! — and  you  and  I 
And  all  men  whatsoever  whose  minds  report 
The   truth,    whose    lives    exemplify   the    soul. 
We  are  the  Heirs  of  all  the  Universe, 
And   of   ourselves   supremely,   all    in   all !" 


This  is  not  atheism,  nor  material- 
ism: it  is  essentially  religious.  It  is 
a  religion  making  impossible  all  lazi- 
ness and  inertia,  and  nerving  the  soul 
to  high  endeavor  and  noble  service. 
It  is  the  same  as  Bernard  Shaw's^ 
"Beware  of  the  man  whose  God  is  in 
the  skies!" — the  sky-god  upon  whom 
men  dump  the  burden  of  the  world's 
woes  and  humanity's  wrongs,  calling 
them  the  work  of  his  "inscrutable 
will,"  and  thus  damning  with  evi- 
dences of  bad  character  a  Deity  whom 
they  describe  as  good,  and  powerful 
and  wise. 

Prometheus,  hearing  the  declaration 
of  his  divinity  from  Herakles,  and  be- 
lieving it,  and  willing  to  be  free  from 
his  chains,  and  so  achieving  liberty^ 
cries  out, 

"I  know 

.\t   last   and   without   question,   suddenly, 
There  is  no  Power  in  whose  almighty  hands 
I  can  lay  down  the  burden  of  this  world. 

*  He  * 

So,  as  I  may,  I  take  the  stern,  great  gift: 
Mine   is   the    Soul,    and   mine   the   Universe ; 
Mine  is  the  burden,  mine  the  task." 

This  is  a  splendid  conception  of  the 
poet's !  Prometheus,  bound  to  the  rock, 
enduring  the  pains  inflicted  by  an  an- 
gry Zeus,  and  waiting  for  Zeus  to 
release  him,  symbolizes  man  casting 
responsibility  upon  God  for  the  woes 
and  sorrows  of  humanity,  enduring 
them  because  they  are  his  will,  and 
waiting  for  deliverance  by  the  same 
hand  that  bound  him,  meanwhile  proud 
of  his  endurance.  Adam  and  Eve  ate 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge;  Prometheus  stole  fire 
from  heaven :  and  both  acts  were  vis- 
ited by  the  wrath  of  God.  These  stor- 
ies are  but  the  ways  in  which  Semite 
and  Greek  depicted  the  dawn  of  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  soul,  the  growth 
of  man  from  beast,  and  of  his  discern- 
ment of  good  and  ill.  Then  the  Par- 
adise of  innocence  wherein  beasts 
dwell  v^as  lost  to  Adam;  the  agonies 
of  him  who  stole  heaven's  brightness 
came  upon  Prometheus.  Then,  as 
Lodge  says. 
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"rose  the  myth  of  God,  when  time  was 

young, 
When,  curious  of  whatever  strictly  shaped 
The  horror  and  hardship  of  his  destiny, 
Man's  fear  and  ignorance  conceived  the  cause 
In  his  own  likeness,  and  believed — and  wept!" 

But  Inflicter  and  Deliverer  alike  are 
myths!  The  pride  in  endurance  is  a 
vain  pride  indeed, — man's  foolish  con- 
gratulation of  himself  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  folly.  His  ills  and  woes, 
— poverty,  disease,  and  crime — are  not 
part  of  the  decrees  of  God,  not  vis- 
itations of  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  but  only 
results  of  man's  own  ignorance  and 
fear  and  inertia.  While  Prometheus 
hangs  upon  his  chains,  patient  and  en- 
during, waiting  for  deliverance  from 
the  hand  of  Zeus,  he  waits  age  upon 
age,  and  no  redemption  comes.  But 
when  Herakles, — Protagonist  of  Truth, 
Self-Conscious  and  Emancipated  Soul 
of  Man.  Triumphant  Doer  of  Labors, 
— destroys  Prometheus*  hopes  and 
fears,  and  bids  him  free  himself,  the 
Titan's  chains  fall  off  and  he  is  free. 
But  free  for  what?  Free  to  go  "down, 
where,  in  reality,  in  deed,  in  truth, 
the  work  begins:  there,  wheresoever 
the  soul's  dominion  ends !" 

Prometheus  in  his  chains  expected 
some  final  deliverance  and  surcease, 
the  end  of  life,  its  sorrows  and  its 
pains.  But,  when  his  redemption  came 
from  within,  it  came  not  only  from 
an  unexpected  source,  but  with  an  un- 
suspected result.  For  it  meant  not  the 
end;  it  placed  him  in  the  begimiuig. 

"I  stand  in  the  beginning,  stand  and  weep 
Here  in   the  new,  bleak  light  of   liberty, 
As    once    thev    stood    and    wept,    seeing    the 

light!— 
I  stand  in  the  beginning — I,  who  once 
Believed   fond   fancies  of   the  mystic  end. 


I  stand  in  the  beginning!     God  is  dead, 
And  man  is  overcome,  and  I  am  free! — 
And  who  am   I? — And   what  is  liberty? — " 

And  Herakles  answers, 

"Liberty  is  the  freedom  to  become 
Free."  ' 

And  The  Poet   (a  symbolic  person  of 
the  drama)  adds, 


"The  soul's  long  day's  work  is  hberty." 

Here  then  is  the  poet's  bold  pro- 
phecy of  religion!  The  Redemption 
of  Man  comes  not  from  without,  but 
from  within, — 

"When  we  are  Gods  and  Saviours  everyone!" 

It  is  not  the  forgiveness  of  sins, — 

"I  ask  not  absolution — ^there  is  none  1" 

It  is  the  casting  off  of  the  chains  of 
fear  and  ignorance. 

"Knowledge  alone  is  victory!     When  all 
Is  understood,  all  is  subdued,  received. 
Possessed  and  perfect." 

It  does  not  mark  the  end  of  life  and 
bring  inane  repose.  Rather  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  soul's  great  enter- 
prise to  gain 

"The  Kingdom  and  the  Power  and  the  Glory, 
The  strength,  the  will,  the  clear  eternities 
Of  truth,  the  sacred  miracles  of  love. 
The  widening  skies,  the  calm  infinities 
Of   liberty — the   inherent  heritage   of   man, 
So  long  estranged  under  God's  usurpation." 


This  is  not  atheism,  the  material- 
istic, hopeless  banishment  of  divinity 
from  the  Universe.  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  that.  It  is  the  extension  of  divinity, 
which  is  recognized  in  every  soul.  It 
sings  of  a'  "hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed";  it  proclaims  a  faith  that  is 
sturdy,  constant,  and  that  "overcomes 
the  world" ;  it  throbs  with  a  love  that 
is  no  mawkish  hypocrisy,  but  an  honor 
to  mankind,  expecting  and  creating 
the  best  in  all. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  true  poetry, 
"made  of  more  than  all  he  knows" — 
not  knowledge  of  the  mind  alone,  set 
out  in  cold  and  ordered  argument,  but 
the  spirit's  deepest  perceptions  and 
feelings,  intuitions  and  visions,  put 
forth  with  vatic  fire,  interpreting  the 
dreams  of  the  souls  of  men  in  words 
men's  ears  can  hear. 

Lodge  is  primarily  spiritual,  but  he 
is  also  an  intellectual.  As  has  been 
said.  "Cain"  and  "Herakles"  embody 
the  spirit  of  modern  science,  and  are 
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the  works  of  one  of  that  group  of  men 
who  dare  to  question  everything  and 
who  hold  nothing  exempt  from  crit- 
icism and  reversal, — doctrines,  tradi- 
tions, institutions,  morals.  Bernard 
Shaw's  "transvaluation  of  values"  has 
no  more  striking  example  in  American 
literature  than  in  Mr.  Lodge's  treat- 
ment of  the  story  of  Cain,  whom  he 
makes  true  hero  in  the  tragedy  of 
primitive  man. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  states  that 
"Cain  brought'  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  there- 
of. And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto 
Abel  and  to  his  offering;  but  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect."  Now,  when  one  removes 
the  veil  of  thoughtless  credulity  and 
immoral  inanity  from  his  mind,  he  is 
likely  to  query  for  what  reason  Cain's 
offering  was  rejected.  Was  it  inferior 
to  Abel's?  And  if  so,  how?  And  if 
the  querist  be  acquainted  with  the 
findings  of  archaeology,  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  to  make  an 
offering  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  as 
an  indication  of  a  higher  stage  of  civ- 
ilization than  to  offer  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice; and  that  Cain,  accordingly,  suf- 
fered excommunication  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
history  from  his  time  to  this.  Further, 
if  the  inquirer  be  a  biologist  at  all, 
he  will  realize  that  all  who  are  on  the 
earth  to-day  are  descendants  of  the 
stronger  among  primitive  men,  who 
survived  by  prevailing  over  their 
weaker  brethren ;  and  that  it  is  rather 
ungrateful  and  decidedly  hypocritical 
to  condemn  our  fathers  while  exalting 
their  victims,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accept  the  results  of  their  struggles. 
And  was  it  not  a  truer  gift,  the  results 
of  labor  in  tilling  the  ground,  than  the 
unearned  increment  of  the  flock? 

So,  Mr.  Lodge  has  transvalued  our 
old  values  for  us,  and  has  made  Cain 
a  hero  and  a  martyr,  protagonist  of 
man's  progress  and  bravery  and 
strength,  the  first  Torch-bearer.  Abel 
cringed,    and    fawned    on    God.      He 


pleaded  for  mercy  and  forgiveness;  he 
cast  his  burden  on  Gk)d  and  sought 
protection.  He  quailed  and  trembled 
at  the  voice  of  God,  and  fell  prostrate 
before  his  thunder.  And  the  poet 
makes  him  the  symbol  of  stagnant 
orthodoxy,  seeking  to  leave  the  bur- 
den of  the  world  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  an  absentee  king,  and  stifling 
thought,  knowledge,  progress  and  lib- 
erty. 

Cain.    "All   my  will  is  thy  redemption — '* 

Abel.     "My  redemption?" 

Cain.  "Man ! 

I   will   redeem   thee   from  thine  abject  state, 

Strike  the  vile     fetters  from  thy  fearful  feet, 

And  set  thee  in  the  path  of  liberty  I" 

Abel.     "Liberty?" 

Cain.  "I  have  lifted  the  large  light, 

\ear  to   destruction ;   it  shall   shine  as  fire 

Flashing  by   night,   and  there  where   nothing 

was 
Save      darkness      where      imagined      spectres 

stalked, 
Visions  of  God  and  man*s  divinity, 
Grown    to    perfection    thro'    ascending    lives, 
Shalt  smite  thy  breathless  soul  with  wonder ! — " 

But  the  more  Cain  urges  towards 
the  light  and  talks  of  freedom  and  of 
strength,  urging  to  glorify  the  God 
Creator  by  increased  efficiency  and 
grandeur  of  created  man,  the  more 
Abel  is  terrified,  the  more  abject  and 
unenlightened  he  shows  himself:  till 
Cain,  mad  with  the  thought  that  such 
as  he  shall  become  the  father  of  a  race 
to  impede  the  freedom  and  growth  of 
his  own  sons,  slays  him,  and  with  the 
same  knife  wherewith  Abel  had  slain 
the  beast  of  sacrifice. 

The  \^oice  of  God  proclaims  Cain 
**a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,"  and  he 
interprets  the  pronouncement  thus: — 

"Destiny  I    Veal    His  voice  proclaims 

What  must  be  so,  the  sheer  inevitable, 

My  deed's  fulfilment  since  the  choice  is  made. 

I  must  desire  my  life  lived  otherwise 

To   ask   new   destinies   for  the   man   I   am. — 

No — No — the  price  is  just; — I  choose  to  pay! 

For  past  and  future  I  will  be  forever 

A   fugitive   from -fear's  safe  prison-house, 

A  vagabond  of  truth's  confineless  realm, 

A  homeless  pilgrim  of  the  Great  Idea!" 

Here  is  staunch  adherence  to  the 
law^  of  cause  and  eflfect !  Before  Cain 
could  ask  new  destinies  for  the  man 
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he  was,  he  must  desire  the  past  to 
have  been  different;  and  God's  voice, 
—so  terrible  to  Abel — M^as  to  Cain  but 
**the  sheer  inevitable,"  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  OM^n  act,  the  logical 
and  necessary  sequence  of  his  own 
volitional  deed. 

Here  too  is  shown  the  poet's  hab- 
itual scorn  of  safety  and  tearfulness. 
Cain  does  not  flee  from  wrath  of  God 
or  man;  he  is  "a  fugitive  from  fear's 
safe  prison-house''  He  is  not  an  aim- 
less wanderer  and  hopeless  outcast; 
but  "a  vagabond  of  truth's  confineless 
realm,  a  homeless  pilgrim  of  the  Great 
Idea!"  Cain,  like  Herakles,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  earth's  noblest  sons,  who  suffer 
for  the  truth's  sake,  knowing  that  men 
"shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  them  free."  He  is  true 
son  of  Eve,  who  lost  the  paradise  of 
vain  ease  because  she  willed  to  know 
the  truth;  and  he  is  brother  of  every 
great  Son  of  Man  who  gains  the  bless- 
ing promised  when  it  was  said, 
"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake;  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  His  last 
words  to  his  brave,  sorrowing  and  now 
childless  mother  are  these: — 


"Some   few   restless   men 
Who  seek,  uncrowned,  unfriended,  alien 
And  careless  of  the  flushed  festivity, 
The  path  thro'  life  and  death  to  liberty!" 

"Unspeakable  are  the  felicities 
Of  labor  and  long  endurance  for  the  Truth." 
Truth." 

"And  much  we  suffered,  and  spent  our  strength 
and  youth 
On  the  steep  paths,  and  lived  in  loneliness, 
Till,    as    our    life-blood    fed    the    lamp    of 
Truth, 
Ruin   rent   down  the   fortress-walls  of   Fear, 
And  light  was  kindled  in  the  blind,  austere 
Ways  of  the  soul's  eternal   restlessness." 

The  volume  to  which  he  has  given 
the  significant  and  appropriate  title 
of  *'The  Great  Adventure,"  is  divided 
into  three  parts, — Life,  Love,  and 
Death. 

"We  are  the  Great  Adventurers, 
This  is  the  Great  Adventure :  thus  to  be 
Alive  and,  on  the  universal  sea 
Of  being,  lone  yet  dauntless  mariners. 
In  the  rapt  outlook  of  astronomers 

To  rise  thro'  constellated  gyres  of  thought; 
To   fall   with   shattered   pinions,   overwrought 
With  flight,  like  unrecorded  Lucifers: — 
Thus  to  receive  identity,  and  thus 
Return  at  last  to  the  dark  element, — 
This  is  the  Great  Adventure!" 


"Farewell !     My  will  and  mine  alone 

Has  made  me  outcast  from  the  laws  of  men. 

And  from  God's  laws,  and  from  the  homes  of 

men. 
I  am  the  man  I  am :  no  cause  but  this 
Hast  cast  me  naked  and  lonely  from  the  pale. 
To  wander,  alien  in  the  Academe, 
Cursed  and  derided  in  the  market-place. 
Slandered  and  scourged  before  the  shrines  of 

God. 
O   I    shall   weary   with   all   the   woes   of   the 

world ! 
And  when  I  shall  lift  up  the  immortal  light 
Like  dawn  in  the  dark  places  of  men's  souls. 
All  men  shall  hail  it  as  a  ruinous  fire 
Born  for  their  world's  destruction;  they  shall 

rise, 
Xerved  with  ferocious  fear,  and  hale  me  forth. 
Seize    me,   traduce    me,   judge    me,    and   con- 
demn,— 
And  press  the  hemlock  to  my  unshrinking  lips 
Or  nail  my  scourged  flesh  naked  to  the  cross !" 

This  same  conception  gave  birth  to 
the  sonnets  in  "The  Great  Adventure," 
wherein  we  find  many  such  lines  as 
these : — 


Although,  as  has  been  said.  Lodge 
is  an  intellectual,  with  his  thought 
based  upon  the.  concepts  of  modern 
science,  he  is  a  consummate  mystic, 
who  uses  all  discovered  knowledge  as 
so  much  nourishment  to  strengthen 
nerve  and  sinew  of  his  spiritual  frame  ; 
to  enliven  ear  and  eye  to  greater  keen- 
ness in  the  search  for  spiritual  real- 
ities; and  to  give  untiring  power  to 
"the  soul's  expanded  wings"  for  their 
flight  into  the  infinite  realms  of  eter- 
nal Truth.  Life,  t©o,  is  lived  for 
nought  but  this;  and  Love,  life's 
grandest   experience, — 

"and  Love   is  Life's  protagonist" — 

is,  for  him,  a  "light  that  leads  and 
never  stays,"  a  means  and  not  an  end, 
a  ministrant  to  life  and  an  integral, 
eternal  element  in  it,  but  not  its  pur- 
pose. 
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"Nay,  not  alone  the  great  hilarity 
Of    Love's    brimmed   cup   and   Life's   high 

festival 
Gave  us  good  warrant  of  the  quest :  thereof 

Were  we  resolved,  because,  for  one  and  all 
Of  Love's  true  partisans,  we  seemed  to  see 
The  Truth  alive  in  the  deep  heart  of  Love !" 

Yet  he  is  a  mighty  lover !  Not  even 
Rossetti  in  the  "House  of  Life"  has 
exceeded  the  fervent  ardor  of  Lodge's 
love  sonnets.  Indeed  he  scarce  has 
equalled  them  in  passionate  boldness, 
while,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  de- 
scription, Lodge  sanctifies  his  lines 
with  a  holy  exaltation  of  spiritual 
purity  far  in  advance  of  the  great  Pre- 
Raphaelite  poet.  Few  modern  Eng- 
lish poems  are  as  passionately  bold  as 
are  many  of  those  in  the  Love  section 
of  "The  Great  Adventure,"  among 
which  one  recalls  Shelley's  "Good 
Night,"  Browning's  "Now,"  and  Ros- 
setti's  "The  Kiss,"  with  which  jewels, 
for  color  and  form  and  brilliant  light, 
we  may  class  this  gem. 

"My   lips   were   bruised   against   her   lips,   my 
eyes 
Drowned  in  her  eyes  as  in  a  star-lit  sea; 
My  life  sang  brokenly  to  her,  and  she 
Trembled  with  inarticulate   replies. 
I  felt  the  rapture  that  in  Paradise 
Woke  in  their  hearts,  who,  heedless  of  the 

cost, 
Yielded  to  love ;  like  waters  tempest-tossed, 
I   felt  her  breast  beneath  me   fall  and  rise. 
And  when  at  last  our  hands  and  eyes  and  lips 
Severed,  still,  deep  in  life's  undyinj?  heart, 
We  felt  the  birth  of  poems,  the  sprin8:s  of 
song ; 
And  saw,  by  winds  of  music  borne  along, 
Our  souls  go  forth  on  love's  high  seas,  like 

ships 
Making    Truth's    voyage    without    helm    or 
chart." 

Yet  Others  are  there  of  equal  worth 
and  warmth,  which  may  not  here  be 
quoted,  but  which  should  be  read  in 
their  proper  sequence. 

Mysticism  naturally  inspires  also 
all  he  has  written  on  "the  immensity 
of  Death,"  which  is  to  him  the  Great 
Deliverer,  not  because  life  is  sad  and 
disappointing,  an  evil  to  be  escaped : 
but  because,  charming  and  delectable 
as  it  may  be,  it  still  is  limited  by  too 
narrow  an  horizon  and  "land-locked 
bv  the  cliffs  of  Time,"  and  his  cosmic 


consciousness  longs  always  for  that 
time  of  deliverance  when  he  may 

"Set  free  the  soul  to  lift  immortal  wings 
And  cross  the  frontiers  of  infinity.'* 

Writing  of  the  night  of  the  day  of 
the  burial  of  his  friend — to  whom,  in 
loving  mercy,  the  sonnets  on  "Death" 
are  dedicated,  he  says, 

"And  all  that  night  about  me  in  the  gloom 
I  felt  great  consummations  and  the  stir 
Of    high    events,    and    in    the    dawn's    first 
breath 
I  saw  a  presence  by  the  empty  tomb, 
Who  said,  *I  am  the  Great  DeHverer! 
I    am    the    Life!' — I    looked,    and    it    was 
Death  r 

Lodge  proclaims  no  dogma  of  rein- 
carnation, and  advances  no  explana- 
tory theories  as  to  how  and  where ;  but 
always,  unswervingly,  he  knows  that 
eternal  life  is  real,  more  real  than  its 
visible  and  partial  manifestations  here 
and  now;  that  we  shall  find,  "in  end- 
less Avatars," 

"the  Soul. 
By  indications  untransmissible. 
Always  the  steadfast  centre  and  the  goal," 

"And  thus  discern  how  earth  and  sky  and  sea 
And  love  and  life  and  death  and  destiny 
Are  wrought  of  one  eternal  element 
Quarried  in  dim  deep  strata  of  the  Soul." 

Such  a  mind  finds,  naturally  and  in- 
evitably, the  closest  bond  of  commu- 
nion with  "the  interminable  sea," 

"where   there   is   space  and   light, 
Where  stars  abound  in  the  gigantic  night. 
Where  soul  and   flesh   are  unconstrained  and 
free!" 

No  aspect  of  the  sea's  wondrous  being 
has  missed  its  celebration  in  his  verse : 
its  depth,  its  power,  and  its  vastness; 
its  restless  motion  and  its  sound;  its 
rollings  and  its  breakings;  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  yearnings  attended  with 
failure ;  its  colors,  shades  and  sheens ; 
its  perfumes  and  its  rumors.  He 
knows  it  as  a  thiniL^  of  majesty,  a  being 
in  itself,  and  also  as  a  symbol  of  an 
immensity  of  life  infinitely  greater 
than  itself.  It  is  a  divider  and  a  bond 
of  continents,  and   a  highway  for  the 
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commerce  of  men.  It  teems  with 
swimming  life,  and  is  the  beloved  re- 
flector of  the  lights  of  day  and  night. 
In  every  phase  of  its  existence,  the 
poet  sees  it,  feels  it,  and  loves  it  "too 
perfectly  for  praise,"  storm-tossed  or 
windless.  Ever  the  sea  was  to  him 
the  symbol  of  the  universal  ocean, 
which  rolls,  "muffled  and  vast,  on 
Life's  dissolving  bars,"  and  on  which, 

"homeward  from  life's  little  day, 
The    golden-winged,     star-silvered    wind    of 

death 
Shall  take  the  soul  with  all  its  argosies." 

But  Lodge  is  not  always  majestic. 
Often  his  verse  is  simple,  sweet  and 
tender.  In  "Herakles"  occur  lyrics 
which  are  exquisite  gems  of  melli- 
fluous poesy,  whose  melody  delights 
the  ears  of  children.  No  mother's  song 
can  be  more  gentle  than  Megara's, 
from  which  these  stanzas  are  taken: 

**No    rumour    rises    from    the    street; 

The  stars  in  silence  dawn  and  die; 

The  moon  goes  up  the  violet  sky 
And  treads  the  sea  with  silver  feet; 

"And  calm  as  inward  joy,  and  deep, 

Moonlight   and   starlight   flood   the   room 
Where  close  beside  me  in  the  gloom 

Softly  my  little  children  sleep." 

But — far  from  children's  melodies — 
the  poet  gives  us  songs  of  tragic  ten- 
sity, whose  language  and  movement 
alike  tell  the  story  of  lust's  despair. 

"I  know  not  why  we  drink  and  feast 
Unless  it  be  to  make  us  laugh. 
Who  waste  the  grain  and  store  the  chaff, 

Who  starve  the  God  and  glut  the  beast! 

"I  know  but  this — we  cannot  bear 
The  truth  that  laughter  hides  so  well! — 
And  all  the  damned  dead  souls  in  Hell 

Scream  with  eternal  laughter  there!" 

"He  laid  his  brows  against  my  breast; 
He  kissed  my  breast  with  lips  of  flame ; 
His  voice  made  music  of  my  name; 
And  in  the  sunless  house  of  shame 
Between  his  arms  he  held  me  pressed! — 
He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  me. 
Or  what  to  him,  thereafter,  love  might  be!" 

The  Dionysiac  ode  from  the  same 
tavern  scene  as  the  above,  in  "Hera- 
kles,"   moves    with    a    frenzied    force 


which  fits  its  lustful  meaning.  It  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  riotous,  verse, 
abandoned,  but  true  poetry. 

"Dionysos ! 

God  begot  thee,  woman  bore  thee, 

Dionysos!  Now  before  thee 

Dance  the  Maenads  who  adore  thee, 

Who  are  of  thy  fellowship! 

Every  heart  is  frenzied  for  thee, 

Dionysos!     every  lip 

Glisters  with  the  wine  we  pour  thee, 

Crimson  as  the  sacred  stain 

When  the  sacrifice  is  slain — 

Dionysos!" 

Lodge,  in  fact,  is  truly  dramatic. 
He  has  never  written  for  the  stage, 
and  neither  "Cain"  nor  "Herakles" 
possesses  any  theatrical  possibilities. 
But  they  are  powerful  dramas,  never- 
theless. Engrossed  as  he  always  is 
with  "the  soul's  eternal  quest,"  "the 
far  prospect  of  our  enterprise,"  *'the 
ripened  harvests  of  Truth  and  Lib- 
erty,"— Lodge  makes  his  two  great 
heroes,  who  are  Protagonists  of  Truth, 
stand  forth  in  bas-relief  against  the 
background  of  all  other  characters. 
They  loom  large  in  the  foreground, 
and  dwarf  the  others  by  what  would 
be  over-emphasis  in  acting  plays,  but 
is  only  the  clearness  of  distinct  and 
perfect  sculpture  in  poetry.  Neverthe- 
less, all  other  characters  in  his  dramas 
are  truly  drawn.  Their  words  are  not 
mere  excuses  for  the  heroes'  replies, 
nor  bait  to  draw  them  forth.  They  are 
genuine  expressions  of  the  emotions 
and  purposes  of  the  speakers.  These 
men  and  women,  though  smaller  in 
size  than  the  heroic  figures  of  Cain  and 
Herakles,  are  clear  in  outline  and  true 
in  form.  Lodge  possesses  the  drama- 
tist's power  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  those  who  view  life  differently  from 
himself,  and  therefrom  to  report  them 
truly  and  justly,  and  to  voice  their 
motives  and  their  purposes,  their 
hopes  and  fears;  and  to  display  and 
expose,  by  their  own  words,  and  not 
by  his  heroes'  criticism  only,  their  vir- 
tues and  their  follies. 

Though  using  ancient  myths  as  the 
vehicles  of  his  dramatic  actions,  his 
thought  is  always  most  modern;  and 
clearly,  in  every  character  and  in  every 
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scene,  in  direct  statement  and  meta- 
phoric  hint,  he  preserves  the  balance 
of  his  chosen  symbol, — the  local  color 
and  the  eternal  meaning. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  his  diction.  Only  his  own 
lines  can  convey  any  knowledge  of 
that.  While  one  reads,  it  is  simple: 
but,  in  the  after  rumination,  there 
comes  the  realization  of  the  range  and 
richness  of  the  vocabulary  which  has 
been  the  carriage  of  his  cosmic 
thought. 

And,  like  his  words,  his  meter  is  the 
facile  instrument  of  his  changing  feel- 
ings. In  his  sonnet  stanzas,  varying 
sometimes  from  the  usual  pentameter 
lines,  he  gains  a  force  demanded  by 
the  sense,  by  using  tetrameter  verse. 

"We  knew  the  gain  of  love  J^  love, 
We  knew  mere  life  is  happiness, 
We  knew  nor  grief  nor  death  can  prove 

That  love  is  lost  or  life  is  less: — 
We  guessed  the  vaster  scope  thereof, 
Closed  in  the  cosmic  consciousness." 

"Above  his  heart  the  rose  is  red, 
The  rose  above  his  head  is  white, 
The  crocus  glows  with  golden  light. 
The  spring  returns — and  he  is  dead!" 

The  reader's  pleasure  is  deepened, 
too,  by  the  privilege  of  discovering  hid- 
den    relationships,     in     thoughts     and 


things,  afforded  by  the  poet's  frequent 
— but  not  habitual — use  of  alliteration 
and  paradox.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
of  his  alliterations,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom:— 

"Her  hair  is  hued  like  shadow  where  light  is 
Tragic  and  tense  and  tranquil." 

"There  may  we  learn  at  daybreak  and  nightfall. 
As  day  and  dusk  and  darkness  cover  us,"  etc. 

"In    some    clear,   crystalline,   calm-nturmuriny 
Midnight,"  etc. 

And  here  are  two  of  his  many  pleas- 
ing paradoxes.  Speaking  of  Spring, 
he  says,  "Spirit  inwtortal  of  immortal- 
ity:'' and  of  the  sea,  he  calls  it  ''the 
changed  and  changeless  sea." 

But,  not  chiefly  for  the  music  of  his 
expression,  are  we  drawn  to  Lodge. 
It  is  the  clear,  calm,  true  and  loving 
Spirit,  striving  ever  for  a  better  in- 
terpretation, while  now  interpreting 
as  best  he  can,  for  himself  and  for 
others  who  read  him,  the  eternal  Mys- 
teries of  infinite  Life. 


"Thus,  I  believe,  the  tragic  poet  sings 
Because  he  fails  to  do  a  better  thing. 
The  poet  wakes,  indeed, — but  merely  sings  \ 
Yet  therefore  is  he  more  than  other  men: 
For  they  come  hardly  into  zvakefulness." 


**  We  are  here  to  do  God's  will.  The  only  key  to  a  right  life  is  self-renunciation. 
The  man  who  lives  for  self,  who  works  for  selfish  ends,  is  a  charlatan  at  bottom,  no 
matter  how  great  his  powers.  The  man  who  lives  tor  self  alone  has  never  caught 
a  vision  of  the  true  meaning  and  order  of  the  universe." — Car/y/e, 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE:'' 


A   DRAMA  REVEALING  PRIVILEGE'S  ASSAULTS 
ON   DEMOCRACY'S   BULWARKS 


By  B.  O.  flower 


I 


THE  Fourth  Estate  is  a  big  play,  a 
play  that  is  far  more  than  an 
absorbingly  interesting  and  won- 
derfully realistic  drama  of  present-day 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
exposes  of  the  demoralizing. influence 
of  the  Republic-destroying  feudalism 
of  privileged  w^ealth  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  imagination. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  critics  on 
the  papers  that  represent  the  "inter- 
ests'' savagely  attacked  the  play  and 
strove  in  every  way  possible  to  pre- 
vent people  from  going  to  see  it ;  for 
it  takes  the  public  behind  the  scenes 
and  shows  precisely  how  the  bench 
and  the  press  are  being  debauched, 
and  in  so  doing  how  the  moral  integ- 
rity of  public  and  private  life  is  being 
destroyed  by  the  high  financiers  and 
masters  of  the  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. 

The  play  is  fortunate  in  its  name. 
It  was  Burke  who  in  Parliament  said, 
in  substance:  There  are  represented 
here  three  estates  (referring,  of  course, 
to  the  crown,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Commons).  But  yonder  in  the  re- 
porters' gallery,  he  continued,  is  a 
fourth  estate,  more  powerful  than 
either  of  the  others — more  powerful 
than  all  the  others. 

And  this  play  shows  that  while  with 
a  free  press,  democracy  and  public  in- 
terest would  be  safe,  the  day  of  the 
free  press  has  practically  passed.  It 
shows  how  multitudinous  and  how 
well-nigh  invincible  are  the  weapons 
of  the  closely  knit  and  highly  organ- 
ized feudalism  of  privileged  wealth, 
and  how  it  is  not  only  gaining  a  stran- 
ii^le-hold  on  the  press,  but  how  its  com- 


placent, shrewd,  politic,  intellectually 
keen  and  morally  obtuse  retainers 
among  the  lawyers  from  time  to  time 
are  pushed  to  the  front  when  there 
are  vacancies  on  the  bench ;  while  with 
increasing  insistence  the  privileged 
classes  unite  in  demanding  that  the 
same  reverence  shall  be  shown  the 
bench  that  the  crown  received  in  the 
old  days  when  the  **divine  right"  idea 
was  accepted  by  the  masses.  It  also 
shows  how  the  moment  a  paper  begins 
to  serve  the  people,  the  '^interests"  set 
to  work  to  capture,  muzzle  or  destroy 
it :  while  the  brilliant  and  capable  re- 
porters and  editorial  writers  who  can- 
not be  bought  or  bribed  in  any  one  of 
a  hundred  different  ways,  are  hounded 
into  retirement,  just  as  the  corrupt 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  hounded 
Governor  Folk,  Mayor  Johnson,  Mayor 
Fagan  and  Francis  J.  Heney  into  re- 
tirement, and  as  it  is  to-day  trying  to 
drive  into  obscurity  La  Follette,  Judge 
Lindsey  and  all  other  statesmen  who 
are  found  to  be  incorruptible,  aggres- 
sive and  loyal  to  the  principles  of  fun- 
damental democracy  and  popular 
rights.  Let  no  man  be  deceived. 
Every  strong  public  character  who 
cannot  be  corrupted  and  who  is  ag- 
gressive in  maintaining  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
who  insists  on  placing  the  public  weal 
above  all  considerations  of  self  or  of 
a  class,  is  to-day  a  marked  man  and 
no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  destroy  him.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  metropolitan  reaction- 
ary press  tried  to  kill  The  Fourth  Estate 
was  because  perhaps  more  vividly  and 
convincingly  than  ever  before  this  fact 
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was  presented  at  once  to  the  ear,  the 
eye,  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the 
auditor. 

The  author  of  the  play,  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  patriot  after  the  large  pattern 
of  the  fathers  who  gave  to  the  world 
this  great  Republic.  He  is  himself  a 
journalist  and  the  grandson  of  Joseph 
Medill,  so  long  the  master  spirit  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  His  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  newspaper  work  has 
enabled  him  to  show  at  once  precisely 
how  the  modern  metropolitan  paper  is 
made  and  to  depict  with  equal  fidelity 
the  multitudinous  agencies  secretly 
employed  by  privilege  and  corruption 
in  poisoning  the  fountains  of  public  in- 
formation. 

The  play,  considered  broadly,  is  his- 
tory rather  than  fiction.  Though  the 
details  are  fiction,  the  drama  is  in  a 
general  way  a  true  picture  of  the  pres- 
ent-day daily  press  under  the  immoral 
and  oppressive  despotism  of  privileged 
wealth. 

II. 

The  cast  contains  five  principal  char- 
acters : 

Wheeler  Brand,  a  militant  reformer 
— a  man  whose  lofty  patriotism  and 
fidelity  to  principles  and  the  cause  of 
good  government  suggest  a  Hampden 
or  a  Jefferson.  At  the  opening  of  the 
play  he  is  promoted  from  city  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  The  Advance  by 
the  new  proprietor. 

Michael  Nolan,  a  big-hearted  but  illit- 
erate capitalist  who  as  a  miner  in  Col- 
orado has  struck  rich  ore  and  become 
a  millionaire  and  has  now  brought  his 
family  to  the  metropolis.  He  has  pur- 
chased The  Advance  and  takes  posses- 
sion during  the  first  act. 

Judge  Bartelmy,  a  Federal  jurist,  who 
as  an  attorney  with  a  very  unsavory 
reputation  had  vainly  striven  to  become 
United  States  Senator  and  later  an  am- 
bassador. Finally,  however,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Wall 
Street  gamblers  and  privilege-seeking 
and  corrupt  corporate  wealth.  The 
Judge  is  a  consummate  politician, 
suave  and  diplomatic. 


Judith  Bartelmy,  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  the  Judge, 
whose  respect,  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  her  plausible  father  enable  him 
to  use  her  in  furthering  his  selfish 
interests.  At  the  opening  of  the  play 
she  is  the  affianced  bride  of  Wheeler 
Brand. 

Dupuy,  2l  newspaper  lobbyist ;  that  is, 
one  of  the  jackals  of  the  high  interests 
that  corrupt  and  control  the  press  as 
the  political  lobbyists  corrupt  and  con- 
trol legislatures  in  the  interests  of 
privileged  wealth. 

There  are  several  characters  who, 
though  occupying  important  roles,  are 
quite  subordinate  to  the  five  principals. 
Among  these  are: 

Ross  McHenry,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play  managing  editor,but  later  a  sub- 
ordinate editor  under  Brand. 

Phyllis  Nolan,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  new  proprietor  of  The  Advance. 
Phyllis  is  a  Bryn  Mawr  girl  of  little 
depth  of  character  but  extremely 
anxious  to  get  into  good  society. 

Mrs.  Nolan,  the  wife  of  the  million- 
aire; deeply  attached  to  her  daughter 
and  eager  to  gain  social  position  for 
the  benefit  of  her  children. 

Sylvester  Nolan,  an  empty-pated 
youth,  ruined  by  too  much  wealth. 
His  father  has  tried  in  vain  to  get  him 
through  the  freshman  year  in  Harvard, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  play  he  is. 
busily  engaged  in  sowing  wild  oats. 

Powell,  an  impecunious  poet,  friend 
of  Sylvester  Nolan  and  later  cub  re- 
porter on  The  Advance. 

These,  with  a  number  of  other  char- 
acters, chiefly  employees  of  The  Ad- 
vance, including  night  editors,  city  ed- 
itors, artists,  printers,  and  the  ubi- 
quitous office  boy,  Durkin,  make  up 
the  cast. 

III. 

The  drama  opens  in  the  office  of  the 
managing  editor  of  The  Advance,  a 
struggling  metropolitan  daily  which,, 
after  passing  through  various  hands,, 
has  now  become  the  property  of  Mr. 
Nolan. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  it  is  night. 
Ross  McHenry,  the  manager,  enters 
the  office  from  a  private  door,  and  then 
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CHARLES  WALDRON  AS  "  WHKKLER  BRAND 


follows  the  first  of  two  vivid  pan- 
oramic pictures  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
making.  In  this  act  the  editorial  side 
of  the  work  is  chiefly  presented,  as  in 
the  last  act  there  is  given  a  panoramic 
picture  of  the  mechanical  as  well  as 
editorial  work  in  the  making  of  a  daily- 
paper,  that  has  probably  never  before 
been  equalled  in  realism  on  any  stage. 
Tt  soons  develops  that  in  the  morn- 
ing edition  of  The  Advance  there  has 
appeared  a  searching  exposure  of  one 
of  the  many  infamous  commercial 
plots  that  have  marked  the  business 
history  of  America  since  Wall  Street 
and  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 


have  become  the  dominant  factors  in 
the  business  life  of  our  nation.  In 
this  instance  the  Federal  Judge  Bar- 
telmy  is  connected  in  an  ugly 
way  with  the  shameful  proceedings. 
Through  his  aid  and  connivance  the 
Wall  Street  gamblers,  who  are  eu- 
phoniously termed  high  financiers, 
have  wrecked  a  great  iron  company. 
The  exposures  created  consternation 
not  only  among  the  highly  respectable 
gamblers  involved,  but  among  the  "big 
interests"  in  general,  who  rely  upon  an 
accommodating  judge  to  further  their 
various  schemes  for  acquiring  wealth 
owned  and  earned  bv  others.     All  dav 
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long  the  telephone  has  been  in  con- 
stant use,  registering  the  indignant 
protests  of  the  "safe,  sane  and  con- 
servative" w^reckers  and  their  con- 
federates, who  reaHze  that  if  the  people 
once  come  to  understand  that  the  ele- 
vation of  a  shrewd  and  complacent 
corporation  attorney  to  the  bench  does 
uQt  necessarily  transform  the  man  who 
has  been  fighting  for  corrupt  privilege 
for  years  into  a  high-minded  patriot, 
whose  master  interest  is  centered  in 
the  public  weal,  one  of  the  strongest 
trump  cards  will  be  lost  to  the  Repub- 
lic-destroying influences. 

Jn  the  meantime,  Wheeler  Brand, 
the  day  city  editor,  who  has  been  re- 
s])()nsible  for  the  exposure,  has  pre- 
pared a  still  more  damaging  article. 
At  this  juncture,  Judith  Bartelmy, 
daughter  of  the  Judge,  enters  and 
pleads  with  McHenry  to  retract  the 
statements,  which  she  supposes  to  be 
utterly  false,  relating  to  her  father, 
and  to  promise  not  to  publish  any 
further  reflections  upon  him.  She  also 
tries  to  find  out  who  is  the  author  of 
the  offensive  exposure.  Failing  in  all 
these  things,  she  asks  to  see  Wheeler 
Brand,  who  as  her  affianced  husband 
she  believes  will  be  ready  and  w^illing 
to  help  her  accomplish  her  mission. 
A  very  strong  scene  follows  in  which 
the  girl  finds  that  her  lover  is  the 
author  of  the  exposure.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  thus  in  part  unfolded. 

Brand:  Judith,  when  this  Lansing  Iron 
Case  first  broke  loose,  I  saw  straight  off 
that  it  was  one  of  the  slickest — well,  that 
there  was  a  big  story  in  it.  I  didn't  know 
your  father  was  involved  in  this  at  first.  I 
just  followed  the  path,  and  when  I  saw  where 
it  was  leading  me  I  wanted  to  turn  back, 
because  of  you,  but  I  couldn't. 

Judith:  But  it  isn't  loyal  of  you — it  wasn't 
like  you — to  attack  him  suddenly  in  this  way. 
It's  almost  as  if  you  struck  him  from  behind. 

Brand:  O  no,  he  knew.  I  told  him  what 
I  should  have  to  write.  Xow,  let  me  try  to 
explain,  I  think  I  can  make  you  understand. 
You  see,  the  Lansing  Iron  Company  owned  a 
lot  of  valuable  properties, — ore  ranges,  ma- 
chinery, railway  trackage,  etc.  If  it  had  been 
managed  half-way,  it  would  now  be  a  wealth- 
producing  business,  but  some  of  our  specu- 
lators down-town  were  trying  to  get  hold 
of  it  to  gamble  with.  .  .  .  They  finally  got 
it   by   juggling   it   into   a    receivership,   which 


they  never  could  have  done  if  a  United  States 
Judge  had  not  been  willing  to  exceed  his 
functions.  That  Judge  was  your  father. 
Since  the  works  shut  down,  the  men  are  out 
of  employment  and  the  gamblers  have  got 
rich,  because  the  company's  gone  broke. 
That's  just  what  happened,  and  that's  all  I 
said. 

Judith:  But  it's  impossible  you  should  un- 
derstand the  legal  points  of  a  case,  because 
you're  a  layman.  A  jurist  would  know  that 
a  judge  has  got  to  decide  according  to  the 
law,    no   matter   what   the   consequences. 

Brand:  But,  dear,  the  law  is  chaos  in  cases 
like  these.  A  judge  can  work  the  magic  any 
way  he  pleases. 

Judith:  (In  anger.)  Wheeler,  you  don't 
know  what  you're  saying!  Why,  the  law  is 
civilization,  and  you  tear  it  down  with  a 
word.     You're  talking  like  an   anarchist. 

Brand:  Well,  I  simply  recorded  the  facts, 
as  they  were. 

Judith  denies  that  they  were  facts. 
The  editor  explains  that  he  was  not 
writing  against  her  father,  but  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  who  had  prostituted  his 
office.  Rut  Judith  refuses  to  accept  his 
point  of  view. 

Judith:  Wheeler,  I  came  here  thinking 
only  of  my  father,  but  I  suddenly  find  my- 
self facing  a  much  more  serious  question — 
not  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  but  what 
kind  of  a  man  are  you. 

Brand:  Judith,  if  you  only  knew  the 
truth,  all  of  it,  things  I  can't  tell  you,  you'd 
be  with  me  heart  and  soul  in  what  I'm 
trying  to  do. 

Judith:  You  wouldn't  do  anything  deliber- 
ately to  hurt  me,  would  you? 

Brand:  Whatever  I've  done  or  whatever 
I  may  do,  I  love  you. 

Judith:  And  you're  more  to  me  than  my 
father,  but,  for  my  sake,  you  mustn't  work 
against  him.  How  could  we  ever  be  happy 
together  if  you  did?  You'll  do  this  for  me, 
Wheeler — just  this.  I  want  you  to  carry 
out  your  ideals  and  live  up  to  your  high 
purposes,  in  every  other  way,  but  you  must 
not  attack  him.  Promise  me  that  you'll 
never  do  it  again.  W^on't  you  promise  me 
that?  And  you'll  retract  that  you  had  this 
morning?     You'll   do  this   for  me — just  this? 

Brand:  Judith,  it's  the  truth,  and  know- 
ing that,  would  you  have  me   retract  it? 

Judith:     Yes. 

In  the  end  the  girl  finds  she  cannot 
move  her  lover  and  taking  oflF  her  en- 
gagement ring  lays  it  on  the  desk, 
telling  him  she  will  not  wear  it  again 
until  he  comes  to  his  senses. 

Since     the     Judge's     daughter     has 
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failed,  capitalism  next  attempts  to  put 
on  the  screws.  Dupuy,  the  newspaper 
lobbyist,  enters  and  in  the  name  of 
advertisers  whose  patronage  the  pre- 
ceding year  brought  in  $30,000,  de- 
mands that  nothing  further  should  be 
printed  against  the  recreant  judge. 


all  about  that. 

Dupuy:  There  was  no  occasion  for  that 
remark. 

McHenry:  No  offense.  Well,  we'll  have 
nothing  more  about  Bartelmy.  Will  that 
satisfy  your  clients? 

No,  it  will  not  satisfy  them.  The 
fearless    writer    must    be    discharged. 


•POWELL,"  THE  POET,  RECEIVING  HIS  FIRST  LESSON  IN  REPORTING 


Dupuy:  My  clients  have  very  high  regard 
for  the  Judge.  Your  story  grossly  misrep- 
resents him. 

McHenry:     Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Dupuy:  This  growing  tendency  to  bring 
our  judiciary  into  disrespect  is  a  dangerous 
sympton  of  the  unrest  beneath  the  surface. 
The  Federal  bench  is  the  ultimate  bulwark. 

McHenry:     Oh,  capital  in  distress.     I  know 


The  editor  remonstrates,  as  Brand  is 
the  ablest  man  on  the  paper.  The 
lobbyist  reminds  the  editor  that  he  can- 
not live  without  advertising,  and  that 
he  has  been  instructed  to  make  an 
example  of  the  author.  Finally  he 
agrees   to   the   editor's   proposition   to 
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give  Brand  one  more  chance,  if  he  will 
promise  the  lobbyists  to  be  good  in  the 
future.    Brand  enters. 

McHenry:  Mr.  Brand,  there  is  a  kick 
being  made  by  the  representatives  of  big 
advertisers  on  the  Bartelmy  story  of  this 
morning. 

Brand:    Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so. 

McHenry:  I  forward  the  kick  to  you,  en- 
dorsing it  O.  K.  In  other  words,  the  kick 
goes. 

Dupuy:    This  is  a  practical  world. 

Brand:  (Bitterly.)  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the 
patter.  "A  world  of  live  and  let  live.  We 
must   be    careful    before    imputing    motives." 

Dupuy:  I  desire  to  say  that  my  clients, 
like  a  great  many  other  of  the — ah — sub- 
scribers— to  this  paper,  were  disappointed  at 
what  they  conceived  to  be  an  unwarranted 
attack  full  of  insinuations  about  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  United 
States  bench,  and  they  wish,  merely  as 
readers  of  the  paper,  to  express  the  hope 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  will  occur  again, 
in  which  case  they  are  willing  to  overlook 
this  morning's  article  entirely;  to,  in  fact, 
regard  it  merely  as  a  mistake,  a  mistake 
without  malice. 

Brand  indignantly  refuses  to  be 
muzzled  for  forty  dollars  a  week,  and 
asks  the  editor  if  Dupuy  gives  him  his 
orders.  McHenry  replies,  "Yes,  my 
boy,  he  does." 

Dupuy:  Oh,  go  West  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  For  I'm  telling  you  straight — 
you  can't  get  a  job  on  a  newspaper  in  this 
town.     Try  it — try  it,  and  see! 

McHenry:  Sorry,  old  man,  if  I  didn't 
have  a  family,  I'd  go  with  you. 

Dupuy:  If  it  wasn't  for  men  having  fam- 
ilies there'd   be   a   revolution. 

Nolan  enters  and  is  obsequiously 
greeted  by  Dupuy  when  introduced  as 
the  new  proprietor  of  The  Advance. 
But  Nolan  soon  lets  Dupuy  know  he 
has  seen  him  before.  Twelve  years 
ago,  he  tells  him,  there  was  a  strike  in 
New  York,  and  it  was  won,  when 
suddenly  Dupuy  succeeded  in  getting 
Bartelmy  to  act.  The  leader  of  the 
strike,  Jerry  Dolan,  was  thrown  into 
jail  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the 
strike  failed.  Afterwards,  wherever 
Jerry  went,  he  found  he  had  been 
blacklisted.  So  he  changed  his  name 
to  Michael  Nolan.  Dupuy  wants  to 
let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  but  Nolan 
feels  differently  and  compliments  Mc- 


Henry on  the  exposure  of  Judge 
Bartelmy.  When  he  finds  that  the 
man  who  wrote  the  article  has  just 
been  discharged  he  sends  for  him  and 
makes  him  managing  editor  in  Mc- 
Henry's  place,  and  promises  to  stand 
by  him  in  a  thorough  exposure  of  the 
corrupt  judge. 

A  year  is  supposed  to  elapse  before 
the  curtain  rises  on  Act  H.  The  scene 
represents  the  drawing-room  in  the 
Nolan  mansion.  Hundreds  of  invita- 
tions have  been  sent  out;  expensive 
musicians  have  been  employed  and  an 
expensive  banquet  prepared,  but  no  one 
has  come.  Mrs.  Nolan  and  her 
daughter  are  in  despair.  It  is  all  be- 
cause of  the  paper,  they  say,  which 
under  Wheeler  Brand's  direction  has 
been  unusually  successful  financially, 
but  the  "interests"  are  its  deadly  foes 
and  the  Nolans  are  exiled  from  the 
social  world.  Later  Nolan  enters  with 
Brand,  vVho  has  brought  the  financial 
showing  of  the  paper  for  the  year. 

Nolan:  You're  right,  Wheeler,  you're 
right.  This  is  a  better  showing  than  I  hoped 
for.  Look  in  your  stocking,  next  Christmas; 
there'll  be  something  for  you.  When  I  got 
into  the  newspaper  business.  Brand,  they 
told  me  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  finish; 
that  it  sucked  ten  fortunes  down  for  every 
one  it  built,  and  no  middle-aged  man  ever 
went  into  it  and  came  out  again  without 
teeth-marks  all  over  him.  But  look  at  that 
(holding  up  report)  I'm  richer  for  going  in 
twice  as  much  advertising  as  last  year  at  this 
time. 

Brand:  The  big  advertisers  never  pull 
their  ads.  so  long  as  they  are  getting  returns 
from  them.  Look  at  Dupuy.  Remember  how 
he  threatened  us  and  how  his  clients  took 
their  ads.  out  for  two  months? 
'     Nolan:    Yes,  but  they  put  them  back  again. 

Brand:  Why,  because  they  need  us  more 
than  we  need  them. 

Nolan  tells  Brand  that  Dupuy  is  to 
come  that  afternoon  to  see  him,  so  he 
has  something  uj)  his  sleeve. 

The  appearance  of  I)rand  occasions 
an  outburst  of  remonstrance  by  mother 
and  daughter,  because  of  the  yellow 
character  of  the  paper,  which  has  pre- 
vented their  getting  into  society.  Only 
Judge  Bartelmy  and  his  daughter  have 
noticed  them  socially  and  yet  The  Ad- 
vance continues   to   hound   the   Judge. 
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Brand  explains  why  the  Judge  is  cul- 
tivating Mr.  Nolan. 

Brand:  Judge  Bartelmy  is  first  and  last  a 
politician.  Bartelmy  handles  people  better 
than  any  man  in  town.  He  has  studied  The 
Advance  and — I  will  be  frank  with  you — 
discovered  its  weaknesses.  He  knows  he  can't 
reach  you  through  your  cupidity  or  political 
ambition,  because  you  lack  those  qualities. 
He  now  realizes  that  his  only  hope  of  in- 
fluencing you  lies  in  an  appeal  to — 

Mrs.   Nolan:     Well? 

Brand:  Your  family's  social  desires. 
(Phyllis  rises.)  That's  the  reason  he's  taking 
you  up. 

Nolan:    Come,  come,  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Nolan:  Michael,  are  you  going  to  let 
this  young  man  ruin  the  whole  of  us? 

Judith  and  Judge  Bartelmy  later  en- 
ter, the  daughter  remonstrating  with 
her  father  for  coming.  The  Nolans  are 
of  no  service  to  the  Judge,  she  insists. 

Judge:  But  I  wish  them  to  be ;  and  we're 
getting  on — we're  getting  on. 

Judith:  Their  paper  keeps  going  for  you 
as  much  as  ever.  I  don't  suppose  one  ought 
to  mind  it,  but  I  do. 

Judge:  Judith,  Nolans  have  lived  in  every 
age,  in  every  country.  He's  a  composite  of 
anarchist  and  autocrat, — eventually  the  auto- 
crat in  him  will  triumph.  Just  now  he's 
hounding  old  institutions.  I,  for  instance, 
represent  to  him  the  judiciary,  and  he  at- 
tacks me — no  consequence  whatever,  but  I'm 
here  in  defense  of  the  United  States  bench. 
My  cause  is  the  cause  of  my  colleagues.  I 
tell  you,  Judith,  I  kno^y  the  breed — I  know 
how  to  get  the  venom  out  of  his  fangs. 
Diplomacy,   my   dear,   diplomacy — 

It  develops  that  Judith,  though 
having  nothing  to  do  with  Brand  after 
the  quarrel,  has  refused  all  other  offers 
of  marriage.  Her  old  love  still  holds 
her  heart,  and  the  Judge  urges  her  to 
cultivate  Wheeler,  assuring  her  that  he 
has  no  grudge  against  him  because  of 
his  mistaken  ideas  of  duty.  Dupuy 
enters,  and  he  urges  the  Judge  to  in- 
duce Nolan  to  join  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  clubs.  The  Judge  remon- 
strates. 

Dupuy:  That's  our  trump  card.  Every 
man  has  his  price,  even  this  young  Brand  if 
we  could  find  out  what  it  is. 

Nolan  enters,  followed  by  Wheeler 
Brand. 


Nolan:    Judge,  this  is  an  unexpected  honor. 
Judge:     An    honor   to   come.     Believe    me, 
Mr.  Nolan,  an  honor  to  come. 

The  Judge  affects  to  be  delighted  to 
meet  Wheeler  Brand,  and  then  follow 
a  few  lines  that  are  admirable  as  illus- 
trating the  tactics  of  the  corruption- 
ists  and  great  moral  criminals  who 
pose  as  the  pillars  of  society,  and  their 
apologists.  These  persons,  when  they 
find  themselves  in  equivocal  positions, 
are  wont  to  asume  an  attitude  of  large 
tolerance.  They  would  have  the  public 
believe  they  are  broad-spirited,  and 
condescend  to  refer  to  those  who  have 
exposed  them  merely  as  persons  who 
are  radicals  or  who  do  not  see  as  do 
the  "safe,  sane  and  conservative." 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  they 
are  conservatives  and  that  that  is  their 
only  offense.  In  this  way  they  try  to 
place  themselves  on  a  moral  level  with 
the  reformers  and  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Judge:  Under  every  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment there  have  always  been  conservative 
and  liberal  parties  whose  leaders,  while  they 
differed  perhaps  in  method,  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  an  equal  love  of  country. 

Brand:  That  is  true,  Judge  Bartelmy,  but 
I  can't  concede  that  you  belong  to  the  con- 
servative party. 

Judge:  (In  surprise.)  But — I  don't  under- 
stand you — 

Brand:  Are  you  not  seeking  to  introduce 
into  our  country  methods  of  government  un- 
dreamed of  by  our   forefathers? 

Judge:  (Laughing  in  agreeable  tolerance.) 
Oh,  I  had  as  much  enthusiasm  myself  in  my 
youth,  but  my  legal  training  has  forced  upon 
me  a  certain  unfortunate^xactitude  of 
thought.  But,  come,  come,  we  old  lawyers 
have  long  since  learned  that  we  cannot  carry 
our  quarrels  out  of  court.  For  instance,  of  a 
morning  my  best  friend,  Judge  Culver,  may  be 
at  drawn  swords  over  some  point  of  law,  but 
the  same  evening  probably  will  find  us  hail- 
fellows-well-met,  exchanging  stories  before  a 
club    fire. 

Nolan:    Yes,  Judge,  thafs  life,  that's  life. 

Dupuy:  Half  the  laws  of  our  country  are 
framed  up  in  clubs. 

Judge:     I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Brand:  Likewise  the  safest  methods  of 
evading  them. 

Judge:  That's  neat,  Wheeler.  He  scored 
off  you  that  time,  Dupuy.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Judge  Culver  and  I  usually  dine  two 
or  three  times  a  week  at  the  Oak  Door  Club. 
We    need    vou    there.      We    should    have    a 
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man — in  all  our  discussions  of  public  ques- 
tions— we  should  have  a  practical  man  of 
affairs  who  knows  what  reformers  like  our 
young  friend  here,  are  really  trying  to  get  at. 
Shall   I   propose  you   for  membership? 

Nolan:  Really,  Judge,  that's  more  than  I 
expected  from  you. 

Judge:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  put  you  up  and  Dupuy  will 
second  me. 

Dupuy:     With  pleasure. 

Nolan  is  clearly  flattered  by  the 
Judge's   promise  to  get   him   into   the 


comes  ahead  of  them.  Mother  and  I  have 
had  a  jangle  now  and  then,  but,  after  all, 
we  have  been  side  partners  for  a  good  many 
years ;  and,  my  girl — ^there  ain't  a  finer  edu- 
cated or  a  prettier  girl  in  New  York,  and 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere,  but 
she  can't  in  this  cold  man's  town.  Do  you 
follow  me.  Brand? 

Brand:  Yes,  I  understand.  There's  the 
history  of  newspapers.  They  start  when 
their  owners  are  poor  and  take  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  so  they  build  up  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  presently,  as  a  result,  advertising. 
That  makes  them  rich,  and  they  begin,  most 
naturally,  to  associate  with  other  rich  men — 


•  jui)(;k  bartelmy  tendering  the  bribe  to  wheeler  brand." 


exclusive  club,  but  Wheeler  Brand 
vyarns  him  that  if  he  accepts  he  will 
tind  it  impossible  to  longer  remain  true 
to  the  cause  of  clean  and  honest  gov- 
ernment and  be  loyal  to  the  people's 
interests,  when  they  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  privileged  classes  or  the 
plutocracy. 

Nolan:  Hold  your  horses,  Wheeler.  You 
know  I  don't  care  anything  about  this  social 
stunt  for  myself.  It' don't  fit  into  my  life, 
but  remember,  I've  got  a  family,  and  nothing 


they  play  golf  with  one,  and  drink  whiskey 
with  another,  and  their  son  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  third.  They  forget  all  about 
their  people,  and  then,  their  circulation  dries 
up,  then  their  advertising,  and  their  paper 
becomes  decadent  and  feeble.  The  Advance 
is  now  at  its  zenith,  but  its  decline  begins  the 
very  day  you  are  elected  to  the  Oak  Door 
Club. 

Xolan:  Wheeler,  you're  a  decent  sort  of 
fellow.  I  Hke  you  and  the  things  you've 
made  the  paper  stand  for,  but  you  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  put  the  people  you  love  on 
the  altar  for  the  sake  of  these — these  general 
principles. 
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Brand:  Don't  I?  Well,  that's  what  I've 
<Ione.  I  gave  up  the  girl  I  loved,  who  had 
promised  to  be  my  wife,  so  that  I  might  write 
the  truth. 


Nolan  argues  that  the  Judge  is  not 
so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Wheeler 
declares  that  the  half  has  not  yet  been 
told;  and  finally  Nolan  pledges  the 
editor  to  give  him  a  free  hand  if  he 
can  prove  that  Judge  Bartelmy  is  the 
corruptionist  that  Brand  declares  him 
to  be.  The  young  editor  then  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the '  Judge  will 
offer  him  a  bribe  to  suppress  a  story 
in  regard  to  a  very  malodorous  deci- 
sion he  has  just  handed  down.  Later 
the  Judge  and  the  editor  come  face 
to  face,  and  after  a  few  words  about 
the  decision  the  editor  shows  the 
Judge  that  he  was  tracked  to  the  house 
of  the  attorney  for  the  iron  company 
during  the  night  and  that  after  re- 
maining two  hours  he  hurried  home. 
Ten  hours  later  he  reversed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lower  court  on  a  tech- 
nicality. The  decision  would  freeze 
<3ut  the  little  stockholders.  Brand  then 
intimates  that  this  will  be  a  part  of 
the  broadside  in  The  Advance  if  the 
Judge  does  not  find  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  suppress  it.  The  Judge  in  a 
panic  offers  ten  thousand  dollars  if  all 
facts  are  suppressed,  and  Wheeler 
will  drop  the  fight  against  him.  The 
editor  stipulates  that  he  shall  bring 
the  money  in  person  that  night  to 
The  Advance  office. 

We  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the 
one  thing  in  the  play  where  the  exi- 
gencies imposed  by  time  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  presenting  a  great  fact  in 
a  dramatic  manner  lead  to  an  improb- 
able if  not  impossible  situation.  The 
author  of  the  drama  wants  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  "safe,  sane  and  con- 
servative" big  men,  like  the  Sugar 
Trust  officials,  for  example,  and  any 
other  men  in  important  stations  who 
are  corrupt,  if  caught  and  with  prison 
staring  them  in  the  face,  will  quickly 
agree  to  a  bribe  for  silence.  A  news- 
paper gentleman,  who  has  been  man- 
aq:ing  editor  of  three  daily  papers  but 


who  is  not  now  in  the  business,  ac- 
companied me  to  the  play.  He  in- 
stantly exclaimed: 

"That  does  not  ring  true.  No  Judge 
would  lay  himself  open  to  be  trapped 
in  that  manner.  He  might  buy  up  all 
the  commercial  paper  in  the  banks 
and  then  put  on  the  screws,  or  pro- 
ceed in  one  of  a  number  of  other  ways, 
but  he  would  not  take  chances  like 
that." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Judge  is  given  no 
alternative.  The  time  limit  is  set. 
The  editor  will  not  yield  either  in 
regard  to  time  or  place.  The  Judge, 
as  it  later  develops,  sends  Dupuy  to 
do  the  work,  but  failing,  finds  there 
is  nothing  left  save  to  comply,  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid  the  dangerous  expo- 
sure, which  would  probably  mean 
prison  for  him. 

That  the  general  purpose  of  the 
dramatist  in  impressing  these  very 
important  facts  on  tlie  mind  of  the 
auditor  is  successful  and  what  the 
author  intended,  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  intense  interest  of  the  audience 
and  the  tremendous  applause  that  fol- 
lowed the  trapping  of  the  corru:)t 
jurist.  The  people  view  the  story  in 
a  large  way,  unlike  the  carping  con- 
ventional critics  who  are  more  bent  on 
finding  flaws  than  on  recognizing 
great  and  vital  truths  that  run  coun- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  their  masters. 
The  people  yield  to  the  witching  spell 
of  the  playwright  and  in  so  doing  they 
are  risfht.  The  stage  has  its  limita- 
tions. Only  a  transcendent  genius 
can  work  out  his  plot  in  a  space  of 
three  hours'  time  so  that  every  ele- 
ment of  i)robability  shall  be  present, 
the  characters  be  natural  and  human, 
and  at  the  same  time  present  some 
tremendous  and  vital  truths  in  a  cpn- 
vincing  way.  Most  playwrights  feel 
at  times  that  it  is  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice in  a  measure  the  demands  of  real- 
ism and  probability  in  order  to  pre- 
sent their  master  truths  in  a  dramatic 
and  telling  manner. 

Before  leaving  Nolan's  house,  after 
he  has  arranged  with  the  Judge  to 
come  to  the  office  before  ten  o'clock. 
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Brand  meets  Judith  and  a  touching 
love-scene  ensues  in  which  she  wist- 
fully tells  him  she  has  not  seen  him 
all  winter,  and  it  has  been  a  hundred 
years  to  her.  She  tells  him  that  his 
friends  have  been  very  patient  with 
him,  but  he  will  lose  them  if  he  per- 
sists. He  expresses  his  regret,  and 
she  replies: 

"Oh,  Wheeler,  is  it  worth  while  to 
let  them  go,  just  for  an  idea?" 

Brand:  A  man  must  act  according  to  his 
light,  Judith. 

Judith:  And  a  woman  to  hers.  Perhaps 
you  don't  realize  it.  but  that's  what  I've  been 
trying  to  do.  .  .  .  I've  a  little  story  I  want 
to  tell  you.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
girl — and  she  rather  liked  a  somewhat  gloomy 
young  man.  But  one  night  something  hap- 
pened, and  then — they  didn't  speak  for  a  long 
time,  oh,  a  very  long  time.  But  there  were 
other  young  men,  and  one  of  them  has  asked 
to  call  to-morrow  afternoon  at  five  o'clock. 
He  was  very  serious  about  it.  You  see,  the 
girl  has  been  waiting  so  long  that  she's  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid — afraid  that — er — Oh, 
Wheeler,  why  don't  you  drop  it  all?  It's  not 
too  late. 

The  entrance  of  the  Judge  cuts 
short  this  interesting  conversation. 

The  third  act  is  concerned  with  the 
trapping  of  Judge  Bartelmy:  Brand 
has  the  telephone  so  fixed  that  all 
their  conversation  can  be  taken  down 
by  two  trusted  reporters  stationed  in 
another  room,  while  a  film  has  been 
arranged  so  that  when  Brand  touches 
a  bulb  on  his  desk  a  flashlight  photo- 
graph will  be  taken.  Then  every  onq 
but  the  editor  disappears.  Dupuy 
comes  to  pay  the  money,  but  Brand 
feigns  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter 
and  he  leaves.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Judge  enters.  After  investigating  the 
room  and  halls  to  see  that  there  is  no 
one  present,  he  tenders  the  money  and 
is  trapped  as  the  editor  planned. 

Act  IV.  is  a  triumph  of  realism  as 
far  as  stage  effects  are  concerned.  It 
shows  the  great  printing  office,  sup- 
plied with  linotypes  and  presses  and 
in  full  operation.  A  daily  paper  is 
in  the  process  of  making  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  audience.  There  is 
tremendous  excitement  throughout 
the  printing  office,  for  a  large  picture 


has  just  been  hastily  made  from  the 
flashlight  photograph  revealing  the 
Judge  in  the  act  of  tendering  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  bribe  to  the  editor. 
It  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  first 
page,  accompanied  by  a  sensational 
exposure  of  the  Judge's  action.  The 
fact  that  this  will  be  the  greatest  sen- 
sation of  years  and  that  it  will  sell 
probably  a  million  extra  copies,  has 
keyed  every  one  to  the  highest  pitch, 
from  the  editor  to  the  office-boy. 

But  the  Judge  has  not  been  idle. 
He  has  reached  Nolan,  and  even  be- 
fore this  Dupuy  has  tried  to  stop  the 
publication  and  has  left  declaring  he 
will  get  an  injunction.  The  Nolans 
come  post  haste,  and  the  proprietor 
forbids  the  publication  of  the  story. 
The  scene  betw^een  Nolan  and  Brand 
is  strong  and  well  sustained.  After 
the  proprietor  leaves  the  editor  fur- 
ther expresses  the  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment  to  McHenry. 

"Tve  been  working  ten  years  for  just 
this  thing:  Somethin'g  so  plain  that 
even  little  children  would  see  what 
the  big  thieves  are  doing." 

He  orders  McHenry  home  and  de- 
termines to  run  the  story  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition. 

At  this  juncture  the  Judge  and 
Judith  enter  and  the  Judge  finds  that, 
in  spite  of  the  orders,  the  paper  will 
soon  be  off  the  press.  The  made-up 
form  is  before  his  eyes  with  the  in- 
criminating picture. 

Then  comes  the  strongest  scene  in 
the  play,  during  which  Judith  throws 
herself  over  the  form  and  pleads  with 
her  lover  to  suppress  the  story. 

Judith:  It  is  the  human  thing  to  do.  Oh. 
forget  these  ideals!  Be  just  a  man— a  man 
who  loves  a  woman  and  protects  her.  You 
do  love  me.  I  know,  in  spite  of  everything 
you've  done. 

Brand:     Yes,  I  love  you. 

Judith:  And,  Wheeler,  I've  not  changed. 
I  can  see  how  right  you  mean  to  be  in  what 
you're  trying  to  do,  but  in  this  you're  wrong. 
'  .  .  I  belong  to  you — yes,  I  belong  to  you, 
and  you  should  shield  me.  You  must  feel 
toward  my  father  as  if  he  were  your  own. 
because  he  is  mine.  It's  not  possible  that 
you  would  do  this  thing  to  your  own 
father!  You'll  not  regret  it— I'll  make  it  up 
to  vou  with   niv  all  love— all  the  rest  of   my 
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life.  Wheeler — say  you'll  do  what  I  ask! 
(She  breaks  down  completely  and  sobs  bro- 
kenly.)    Oh,  say  you'll  do  what  I  ask! 

Brand:  Judith,  for  God's  sake,  don't! 
Judith,  listen  to  me.  I'm  not  the  man  who 
loves  you  or  is  loved  by  you.  I've  no  right 
to  think  of  you  or  of  myself.  I'm  an  in- 
strument to  an  end  in  the  history  of  a  great 
God.     Can't  you  see  this  thing  as  I   do? 

Judith:  I  can't  reason.  I  can't  argue.  I 
can  only  feel. 

Judge:     Brand,   are  you  human? 

Brand:  Human,  Judge  Bartelmy?  You  are 
true  to  yourself  to  the  end.  You  bring  your 
daughter  here  so  that  by  torturing  me  with 
the  sight  of  her  suffering  you  may  escape  the 
penalty  of  your  thievery.  I  was  willing  she 
should  think  me  heartless,  to  spare  her  the 
greater  pain  of  knowing  you  as  you  are.  But 
now  you  bring  her  in  her  innocence  to  repeat 
to  me  your  own  lies.  You're  degrading  her, 
dragging  her  down  to  your  own  level,  just  as 
you  did  her  own  mother  before  her.  If 
she  lets  you  go  on  using  her,  it  will  be  with 
her  eyes  open. 

Judith:     What  are  you  saying? 

Brand:  Why,  he's  lied  to  you;  just  as  he 
lied  all  his  life.  He  told  you  he  was  trying 
to  shield  others.  He  lied.  He  never  shielded 
any  one  but  himself.  Judge  Bartelmy,  the 
power  of  men  like  you  must  be  destroyed. 
When  justice  is  corrupted,  the  nation  rots. 
If  I  kept  silent  about  you  and  your  methods, 
I  become  your  accomplice — I  betray  my  trust 
just  as  you  have  betrayed  yours.  (To  Judith, 
back  of  form.)  Judith,  if  at  the  cost  of  my 
life,  I  could  spare  you  this  grief,  I  would  da 
it  gladly.  But  even  that  would  do  no  good, — 
you  would  always  despise  me  for  failing  when 
my  test  came,  and  you  would  always  despise 
yourself  for  having  caused  me  to  fail.     Can't 


you  see  you  and  I  are  nothing  in  all  this? 
The  individual  does  not  exist— only  the  cause. 
Judge  Bartelmy,  that  story  goes  to  press. 

Judge:    Brand,  it's  my  obituary. 

Brand:  Oh,  no!  Men  like  you  don't  fin- 
ish that  way.  You'll  have  about  six  hours, 
Judge,  before  that  story  is  read  by  the  public. 

Judith:  Good-bye,  Wheeler,  I'm  sorry  it 
had  to  end  like  this. 

Judge:  He's  right;  he  has  told  you  the 
truth— the  absolute  truth.  (Looks  at  watch.) 
Six  hours,  did  you  say,   Mr.   Brand? 

Brand:    Six  hours,  Judge. 

Judge:    Thank  you. 

Such  is  the  present  ending  of  the 
drama,  but  it  has  been  twice  altered 
5ince  it  was  first  produced. 

This  outline  is  too  brief  to  convey 
anything  like  its  strength  as  an  ex- 
pose of  the  demoralizing  methods  of 
the  present-day  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth  and  its  henchmen,  in  de- 
stroying the  bulwarks  of  popular,  just 
and  free  government;  nor  has  it  been 
possible  even  to  mention  the  bright 
parts  of  the  play,  the  moments  when 
the  comedy  element  is  present,  and 
some  fine  things  connected  with 
newspaper  work.  But  enough  has 
been  given  to  show  why  the  papers 
that  are  the  mouthpieces  of  privileged 
wealth  and  reaction  are  so  pronounced 
in  their  denunciation  oT  this  drama, 
which  is  as  true  as  it  is  strong  and 
vital  in  its  content  and  its  lesson. 


THE  SUICIDE:    A  PARABLE 

By  BOLTON   HALL 

A  little  child  wanted  to  play  with  his  doll,  she  was  so  sweet :  but  the  Father 
knew  that  the  child  should  not  sit  all  day  with  dolls,  and  told  him  to  play  in  the 
fresh  air. 

The  child  grieved  and  pined ;  he  thought  his  Father  hard  and  cruel,  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  play  with  his  beautiful  doll.  The  Father  said,  **  The  little  girl 
next  door  is  lonely,  why  not  play  with  her? " 

But  the  child  believed  he  was  heart-broken,  because  he  had  not  his  sweet  doll. 
And  the  Father  explained  in  vain  that  in  the  world  there  are  other  sweets  better 
than  dolls. 

Then  the  little  boy  ran  into  a  Dark  Closet,  to  forget  his  grief.  And  the  door 
locked  behind  him  so  that  no  one  could  open  it. 

There  in  the  Silence  he  heard,  and  in  the  Dark  he  saw  that,  neither  there  nor 
anywhere,  could  he  escape  the  Father's  love  and  care. 
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POWER  and  Patriotism.  In  the  true 
significance  of  those  terms  lies  all 
the  difference  between  the  most 
selfish  and  corrupt  human  government 
possible  to  produce  and  the  most  ideally 
perfect  government  possible  to  create. 

Beneath  a  gilded  dome,  surroundeci 
by  the  rarest  and  richest  marbles  that 
earth  can  produce,  in  a  splendid  and 
historic  temple  for  the  heroic  dead,  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Seine,  in 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world, 
with  his  great  military  victories  artis- 
tically emblazoned  in  the  imperishable 
slabs  around  his  tomb,  guarded  con- 
stantly by  veteran  soldiers  of  France, 
lies  the  body  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Two  miles  away,  in  a  humble  sec- 
tion of  Paris,  in  the  rear  of  a  con- 
vent garden,  surrounded  by  buildings 
and  grounds  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace^  guarded  by  the 
vesper  hymns  of  the  gentle  Sisters  of 
Charity,  decorated  with  an  American 
flag  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  from  an 
American  Grand  Army  Post,  repose  the 
mortal  remains  of  Lafayette. 

The  life  of  Napoleon  typified  Power, 
in  its  strongest,  most  comprehensive 
meaning. 

The  life  of  Lafayette  typified  Pa- 
triotism, in  its  deepest,  most  profound 
significance. 

The  one  drew  his  inspiration  from 
Charlemagne,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Julius  Caesar. 

The  other  founded  his  ideal  on  that 
vital  and  everlasting  cornerstone  of  a 
true  democracy:  "As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise." 

One  was  born  without  rank  or  title, 
and,  by  the  power  of  his  sword, 
crowned  himself  Emperor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Latin   Europe. 

The  other,  born  to  the  purple,  bear- 


ing a  distinguished  monarchical  title , 
rich  in  worldly  possessions,  left  a  beau- 
tiful bride  to  offer  his  services  and  his 
life  to  a  foreign  people  struggling  to 
establish  a  free  government. 

One  had  it  within  his  power  to  make 
a  vast  and  permanent  Republic  out  of 
most  of  Continental  Europe,  but  chose^ 
instead,  to  be  its  temporary  ruler,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  trappings  and  weak- 
nesses of  a  barbarian  king. 

The  other  had  the  opportunity  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
early  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  to  make  himself  despot,  dictator, 
king  or  emperor,  but  chose  instead  the 
prison  cell  of  a  fearless  and  uncon- 
querable Republican. 

A  million  men  would  have  followed 
Napoleon  in  his  pursuit  of  Wellingfton 
and  Bliicher, — and  Waterloo  would 
have  a  different  significance  in  the 
language  of  the  civilized  world  had 
Napoleon  followed  Lafayette's  advice 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fateful  hundred 
days,  and  given  France  the  liberty  for 
which  she  yearned. 

A  few  dried  and  discolored  leaves 
from  the  tree  that  sheltered  the  dis- 
tinguished exile  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena, — the  death  masks  of  himself 
and  only  child, — are  the  eloquent  tes- 
timonials which  one  Paris  museum 
contributes  to  emphasizing  the  futil- 
ity of  a  life  controlled  by  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  Power. 

And  yet,  scores  of  people  wend  their 
way  daily  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
to  pay  silent  homage  to  the  fetich  of 
Power,  while  scarcely  a  dozen  visit- 
ors a  week  seek  the  peaceful  shadows 
of  the  convent  garden  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  one  of  the  purest  Patriots 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  It  is 
doubtful  if  five  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
icans visiting  Paris  have  the  remotest 
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idea  where  to  find  Lafayette's  tomb, 
even  though  Victor  Hugo  made  im- 
mortal in  Les  Miserables  the  convent 
garden  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  reference  to  these  two  eminent 
Frenchmen  and  the  comments  in  rela- 
tion to  them  are  only  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  popular  view-point  of 
Power  and  Patriotism. 

So  thoroughly  impregnated  are  we 
with  barbarian  ideals  of  the  glory  of 
conquest;  so  firmly  fixed  have  the  no- 
tions become  that  some  sort  of  divin- 
ity hedges  about  the  barbarian  custom 
of  the  strong  over-running  the  weak 
and  calling  the  result  government, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  us 
follow  our  barbarian  instincts  and  revel 
in  the  glare  of  titles  and  thrones. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  eloquently 
expresses  the  idea: 

"It  takes  great  strength  to  train 
To  modern  service  your  ancestral  brain; 
To  lift  the  weight  of  the  unnumbered  years 
Of  dead  men's  habits,  methods  and  ideas; 
To  hold  that  back  with  one  hand,  and  support 
With    the    other    the    weak    steps    of    a    new 
thought. 

"It  takes  great  strength  to  bring  your  life  up 

square 
With  your  accepted  thought,  and  hold  it  there, 
Resisting  the  inertia  that  drags  back 
From  new  attempts  to  the  old  habit's  track. 
It  is  so  easy  to  drift  back,  to  sink; 
So  hard  to  live  abreast  of  what  you  think !" 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  outside 
of  Russia  and  Turkey,  progressive 
democratic  principles  are  rapidly  fas- 
tening themselves  upon  all  branches 
of  government,  and  what  w^ere  called 
Constitutional  Monarchies  a  decade 
ago  could  more  properly  at  the  present 
time  be  termed  Republics  with  mon- 
archs  as  figureheads. 

Handicapped  though  Europe  is  with 
ancient  monarchical  and  mediaeval 
feudal  customs,  yet  so  widely  separ- 
ated are  the  functions  of  government 
in  those  countries  from  present-day 
commercial  influences  that  the  chains 
of  the  older  feudalism  set  more  lightly 
there  than  do  the  heavier  ones  of 
twentieth  century  feudalism  upon  our 
own  people. 

"Government  Regeneration*'  are  the 


watchwords  of  progressive  patriots  all 
over  the  world,  and  if  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  America  would  not  be  far  out- 
distanced in  the  race  for  free  govern- 
ment, it  behooves  our  people  to  arouse 
themselves  from  the  lethargy  and  pre- 
judices of  mediaeval  influences  and  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
of  a  Democracy  such  as  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  proclaimed. 

Since  the  world  began  there  have 
been  but  two  forms  of  government, 
one  founded  on  ignorance  and  force, 
and  the  other  founded  on  reason  and 
justice.  The  first,  of  necessity,  was 
some  form  of  Monarchy.  The  second, 
per  se,  was  some  form  of  a  Democracy. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become, 
through  the  legal  precedents  upon 
which  our  laws  are  based  and  through 
inborn  racial  prejudices,  to  all  of  the 
outcroppings  of  form  and  caste  that 
spring  from  governments  founded  on 
ignorance  and  force,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  "to  train  to  modern  service  our 
ancestral  brain"  and  to  catch  the  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson  inspiration  of  the 
benefits  to  mankind  of  "a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people." 

We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  country  from  which 
we  take  our  common  law  and  legal 
precedents  was  originally  a  tyranny 
founded  on  an  invasion  and  conquest 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  various 
efforts  in  that  country  to  abate  such 
tyranny  and  render  it  less  intolerable 
have  been  called  the  unwritten  Con- 
stitution of  England.  Magna  Charta 
was  nothing  more  than  compelling 
the  government  to  renounce  part  of 
its  assumptions.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  and  other 
measures  modifying  the  powers  of  the 
government. 

We  also  often  lose  sight  of  another 
important  fact  in  history,  and  that  is 
that  revolution  on  the  part  of  a  people 
has  never  taken  place  except  when 
government  conditions  became  intol- 
erable. So  that  instead  of  popular 
revolutions  marking  milestones  of 
militant  progress  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  first  instance,  they  simply 
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marked  the  limit  of  endurance  by  the 
people  under  intolerable  gov^ernment 
conditions. 

Napoleon  cited  to  Lafayette,  as  a 
reason  for  not  granting  more  liberty  to 
the  French  people,  the  excesses  to 
which  they  had  gone  in  the  early  days 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Patriot  replied :  "I  am  aware 
of  the  crimes  and  follies  that  have  pro- 
faned the  name  of  Liberty,  but  the 
French  people  cannot  be  charged  with 
them;  they  are  prepared  for  liberty, 
and  liberty  will  make  them  the  greatest 
people  on  earth." 

It  is  customary  for  the  champions 
of  government  by  force  to  refer,  as 
Xapoleon  did,  to  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  a  reason  for  not 
granting  full  liberty  to  the  people,  thus 
indiscriminately  confusing  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  with  that  of  liberty. 

The  first  great  revolution  against 
the  intolerable  conditions  established 
by  mankind  was  when  Noah  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  the  Ark,  with  a  choice 
but  limited  assortment  of  companions, 
and  on  that  historic  occasion.  One  w^ho 
certainly  appreciated  the  value  of  lib- 
erty is  recorded  to  have  said:  "I  will 
destroy  man,  whom  I  have  created, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  both  man 
and  beast,  and  the  creeping  things,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  repenteth 
me  that  I  have  made  them.'* 

Thus  much  for  the  "ancestral  brain" 
and  the  fetich  which  it  has  made  of 
Power,  and  the  influence  of  such  wor- 
ship upon  present-day  thought. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, there  was  no  civilized  govern- 
ment in  existence  not  founded  upon 
force. 

Since  that  time  several  nations  have 
established  governments  founded  upon 
reason,  and  those  nations  have  the 
most  progressive,  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  to  be  found 
on  this  terrestrial  sphere. 

A  government  founded  on  reason  is 
the  attempt  to  preserve  all  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man  to  the  individual, 
except  such  natural  rights  as  society 
can  better  execute  than  can  the  indi- 
vidual. 


A  few  crystal  sentences  from 
Thomas  Paine  will  make  these  propo- 
sitions clearer: 

^'Natural  rights  are  those  which 
appertain  to  man  in  the  right  of  his 
existence.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the 
intellectual  rights,  or  rights  of  the 
mind,  and  also  all  those  rights  of  act- 
ing as  an  individual  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  happiness,  which  are  not  in- 
jurious to  the  natural  rights  of  others. 
Civil  rights  are  those  which  appertain 
to  man  in  right  of  his  being  a  member 
of  society.  Every  civil  right  has  for 
its  foundation  some  natural  right  pre- 
existing in  the  individual,  but  to  the 
enjoyment  of  which  his  individual 
power  is  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently 
competent.  Of  this  kind  are  all  th^e 
which  relate  to  security  and  protec- 
tion." 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  rights 
that  the  American  government  was 
sought  to  be  established.  They  were 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  At  the  time  of 
the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  it  was 
thought  that  a  Democracy  (a  govern- 
men  controlled  directly  by  the  people) 
would  be  too  cumbersome,  so  the  rep- 
resentative system  was  adopted.  Un- 
fortunately, this  system  was  not  made 
responsive  enough  to  the  popular  will, 
and  in  many  respects  was  wholly  or 
partially  removed  from  popular  con- 
trol, such  as  the  selection  of  a  president 
by  an  electoral  college,  life  tenure  for 
federal  judges,  and  the  election  of  fed- 
eral senators  by  State  Legislatures. 

Most  of  our  present  governmental 
ills  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
democracy  in  our  system  to  enforce 
the  popular  wall  on  all  branches  of 
the  government.  The  prescience  of 
Jefferson  in  this  respect  is  marvel- 
ous, and  every  patriotic  student  of  our 
history  must  regret  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom,  foresight  and 
pariotism,  and,  above  everything  else, 
the  inspiration  of  his  supreme  confi- 
dence in  the  intelligence  and  justness 
of  the  people. 

The  bars  thus  left  down  in  the  for- 
mative period  of  our  governmental  sys- 
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tem  soon  brought  on  the  old  struggle 
of  Power  vs.  Patriotism, — and  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  titanic  contest 
fcetween  these  two  forces  of  govern- 
ment for  supreme  mastery  of  the  na- 
tion. 

St.  Paul  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
Christian  Religion  by  a  large  part  of 
Europe  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
people. 

Peter  the  Hermit  aroused  the  kings 
of  Europe  to  the  fighting  point  to  re- 
cover the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  preach- 
ing the  First  Crusade  to  the  people. 

Rousseau  brought  on  the  French 
Revolution  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
French  people. 

Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
made  our  own  Revolutionary  War  suc- 
cessful by  arousing  the  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Harriet  Bee- 
cher  Stowe  and  Lucy  Stone  abolished 
negro  slavery  in  this  country  through 
the  force  of  the  public  sentiment  which 
they  aroused. 

The  masses  of  the  people  are  always 
honest  and  generally  right  in  their 
public  action. 

In  every  great  crisis  of  the  world's 
history  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
been  appealed  to  to  save  the  situation, 
and  whether  under  the  iron  heel  of 
oppression  or  in  the  ranks  of  freemen, 
they  have  always  responded  to  the  call 
of  duty  or  of  patriotism. 

Whatever  pretext  the  early  robbers 
of  estates  (which  were  afterwards 
turned  into  kingdoms  or  principalities 
and  the  theft  legitimatized  by  the  rob- 
bers assuming  high  sounding  titles) 
may  have  had  for  keeping  the  people 
in  the  condition  of  serfs,  no  such 
reason  can  exist  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  Christian  civilization. 

Government  by  reason  being  founded 
on  a  social  compact  to  protect  the 
natural  rights  of  the  individual  in  so 
far  as  the  same  can  best  be  exercised 
by  the  individual,  it  naturally  follows 
that  every  person  of  mature  years 
should  participate  in  that  social  com- 
pact called  government  by  which  the 
exercise  of  certain  of  the  natural  rights 
of  such  person  were  waived  by  the  in- 


dividual and  transferred  to  the  united 
communitv  for  the  better  protection 
of  all. 

In  that  perverted,  warped,  fraudu- 
lent institution  of  government  by  force, 
the  natural  rights  of  the  millions  were 
appropriated,  just  as  was  their  other 
property,  to  give  additional  power, 
more  numerous  titles,  greater  wealth, 
special  privileges  to  the  few. 

Man  craves  the  association  and  fel- 
lowship of  his  fellow-men,  and  thus 
society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and 
government  should  be  nothing  more 
than  the  concerted  effort  of  society  to 
protect  itself  against  the  wicked  mem- 
bers of  society  and  to  protect  every 
person  in  the  individual  exercise  of 
those  natural  rights  not  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  societv  for  the  protection 
of  all. 

A  great  writer  on  these  subjects  has 
truly  said:  "But  how  often  is  the 
natural  propensity  to  society  disturbed 
or  destroyed  by  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment! When  the  latter,  irtstead  of 
being  ingrafted  on  the  principles  of 
the  former,  assumes  to  exist  for  itself, 
and  acts  by  partialities  of  favor  and 
oppression,  it  becomes  the  cause  of  the 
mischiefs  it  ought  to  prevent." 

And  this  is  the  defect  in  our  Re- 
publican institutions  so  clearly  foreseen 
by  Jefferson. 

The  Democracy  I  am  attempting  to 
champion  is  the  Democracy  he  would 
have  given  this  country  had  he  been 
permitted  to  carry  into  our  Constitu- 
tion at  its  inception  the  vital  principles 
of  free  government  which  he  so  splen- 
didly expounded  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

This  is  the  sort  of  Democracy  which 
Lincoln  had  in  mind  when  he  declared 
that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

The  individual  members  of  society, 
having  a  common  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution of  government  which  has  been 
created  by  their  sacrifices  of  certain 
natural  rights,  have  a  supreme  interest 
in  the  functions  and  operations  of  such 
a  government ;  and  it  requires  the  wise 
and  combined  counsels  and  actions  of 
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all  of  them  properly  to  maintain  such  a 
government. 

So  that  in  such  a  government,  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  not  only  a  right  but  a 
necessity. 

To  insure  the  equal  responsibilities 
and  penalties  necessary  to  maintain  a 
free  government,  there  must,  per  se, 
be  equal  power  and  privilege  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  rights  parted  with 
are  being  used  to  protect  society  as  a 
whole,  and,  if  they  are  not  being  so 
used,  then  equal  participating  ability 
to  enforce  the  proper  use  of  such  rights. 

If  we  have  not  a  government  by 
force  in  this  country  there  can  be  no 
rational  reason  assigned  why  women, 
who  have  given  equally  with  men  of 
their  natural  rights  to  create  and  main- 
tain government,  and  who  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  equal  penalties  and 
tributes  with  men  under  such  govern- 
ment, should  not  have  equal  power 
with  men  to  see  that  their  bequeathed 
natural  rights  are  justly  and  properly 
used. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this 
matter. 

In  every  other  relation  of  life,  that 
man's  being  is  dwarfed  and  stunted 
and  stubbled  who  has  not  drawn  his 
best  inspirations  from  mother,  sister, 
sweetheart  or  wife.  At  the  best,  such 
an  one  lacks  immeasurably  in  the  quali- 
ties of  complete  manhood,  and  must 
fail  in  equal  degree  in  reaching  the 
heights  of  good  citizenship. 

Even  the  befurred  cave-dweller 
fought  to  protect  the  natural  rights  of 
the  brood  at  home. 

Government,  being  the  repository  of 
some  of  the  natural  rights  of  each  in- 
dividual; social  intercourse  being  the 
mainspring  of  that  evolution  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  civilization;  the 
natural  rights  of  the  sexes  being  equal 
and  identical ;  how  absurd  must  be  the 
contention  that  either  civilization  or 
government  can  bear  its  best  fruit  with- 
out equal  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
both  society  and  government  by  men 
and  women  alike. 

These  matters  are  presented  for  the 
more  complete  appreciation  of  the 
term  Patriotism;  for  the  patriotism  of 


freemen  is  the  passion  aroused  by  the 
institutions  of  one's  country  that  will 
cause  such  a  one  to  give  life,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  such  institutions  in 
all  their  strength  and  purity. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  all 
governments  founded  on  force  to  mys- 
tify the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
powers  and  functions  of  government. 
The  one  fact  which  they  always  care- 
fully concealed,  and  which  it  was  most 
important  for  the  people  to  know,  was 
that  "government  is  nothing,  more 
than  a  National  association  acting  on 
the  principals  of  society;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  association  is  the  good  of 
all,  as  well  individually  as  collectively." 

Bearing  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  mind,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
no  just  government  can  assume  rights 
not  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
governed,  and  that  the  cause  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  and  good  govern- 
ment alike  demand  that  government 
shall  not  oppress  or  injure  any  indi- 
vidual or  set  of  individuals  for  the 
benefit  or  enrichment  of  any  other  in- 
dividual or  set  of  individuals. 

These  are  the  inspiring  principles  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  certain  professors  of 
endowed  American  colleges  have  re- 
cently asserted  are  impracticable  the- 
ories of  government  and  are  only  the 
vagaries  of  the  vivid  dreams  of 
Rousseau. 

These  are  the  principles  that  have 
protected  a  democratic  citizenship  of 
Switzerland  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
from  all  attempts  to  thrust  upon  them 
a  government  by  force. 

These  are  the  principles  that  have 
established  such  splendid  Democracies 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

These  are  the  principles  that  have 
finally  overcome  the  degrading  bond- 
age of  French  feudalism,  and  which  are 
to-day  making  of  the  French  people 
one  of  the  freest,  most  responsible, 
most  prosperous  nations  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  principles  which,  when 
enforced  in  our  own  government,  will 
give  U5  the  Democracy  which  Jefferson 
planned  and  for  which  Lincoln  strove. 

The  mystification   of  governmental 
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terms  has  had  its  share  of  operation  in 
our  own  country. 

Every  government  founded  on  rea- 
son is  of  necessity  a  Democracy. 

The  modification  of  a  Democracy,  in 
various  ways,  has  led  into  other  desig- 
nations of  such  government,  and  our 
government  has  been  called  a  Re- 
public. 

Many  good  people  have  considered 
that  there  must  be  a  wide  di (Terence 
between  a  Democracy  and  a  Republic. 

In  actual  practice,  in  our  country, 
as  government  is  now  operated,  and  as 
such  terms  are  popularly  used,  there  is 
an  immeasurable  difference. 

Thomas  Paine  has  made  this  subject 
so  much  clearer  than  I  could  hope  to 


England  to-day  is  a  Republic  with  a 
single  Monarch,  and  the  United  States 
is  a  sort  of  Monarchy  with  a  multiple 
of  sovereigns;  for  **a  monarchy  means 
arbitrary  power  in  an  individual  per- 
son, in  the  exercise  of  which,  himself, 
and  not  the  Rcs-Ptiblica,  is  the  object.'* 

We  have  several  such  individuals  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

These  statements  are  neither  start- 
ling nor  new. 

It  is  quite  apparent  everywhere  that 
they  are  true. 

That  they  should  not  be  startling  is 
a  bad  omen  in  our  governmental  af- 
fairs. 

And  yet  I  think  the  fault  lies  in  the 
character  of  most  of  the  remedies  that 


do  that  I  again  quote  from  him:  "What^have    long    been    advocated    and    at- 
is  called  a  Republic  is  not  any  partic-      tempted. 


ular  form  of  government.  It  is  wholly 
characterislical  of  the  purport,  matter 
or  object  for  which  government  ought 
to  be  instituted,  and  on  which  it  is  to 
be  employed,  Rcs-Piiblica,  the  public  af- 
fairs, or  the  public  good,  or,  literally 
translated,  the  public  tiling.  Every  gov- 
ernment that  docs  not  act  on  the  prm- 
ciple  of  a  Republic,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  does  not  make  the  Rcs-Pnblica  its 
whole  and  sole  object,  is  not  a  good 
government.  Republican  government 
is  no*  other  than  government  estab- 
lished and  conducted  for  the  interest  of 
the  public,  as  well  individually  as  col- 
lectively." .    . 

Now,  to  be  concrete :  Is  patriotism — 
the  passion  for  democratic  institutions 
such  as  our  fathers  conceived  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  our  Nation  at  the  present 
time,  or  does  the  barbarian  glory  of 
conquest  and  force  and  power  still 
dominate  our  ancestral  brains? 

That  we  are  not,  and  never  have 
been,  a  Democracy,  goes  without  say- 
ing. 

That  we  are  not  a  Republic,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  I  have  just 
stated,  no  honest  and  observing  man 
can  for  a  moment  contend. 

That  we  are  ruled  by  Tower,  no 
student  of  any  of  our  elections  can 
justly  deny.  .         ,  , 

Under  the  definitions  I  have  given, 


Many  of  the  natural  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  have  been  taken 
from  them  by  force  and  fraud — just  as 
the  barbarian  warrior  took  states  by 
force  and  fraud — and  in  both  cases  the 
robbers  have  called  the  result  **govern- 
ment,"  and  have  set  themselves  up  as 
sovereigns  of  such  government. 

To  restore  these  rights  to  the  in- 
dividual is  the  only  possible  remedy  for 
our  governmental  ills;  the  only  possi- 
ble method  of  establishing  a  Democ- 
racy ;  the  only  possible  manner  of  mak- 
ing our  government  a  Republic. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  pro- 
posed remedies  restored  no  individual 
rights,  but  simply  undertook  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  such  rights  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  appropriated 
them. 

Naturally,  such  a  program  never  has 
appealed  to  the  imagination  or  pa- 
triotism of  those  permanently  dispos- 
sessed of  their  property  or  rights,  and 
such  a  program  is  always  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

A  man  forcibly  dispossessed  of  his 
horse  is  not  apt  to  be  wildly  enthusi- 
astic concerning  regulations  as  to  the 
diet  and  exercise  such  horse  shall  have 
under  mandates  of  the  government 
against  the  robber  who  possesses  the 
horse. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  sov- 
ereigns have  been  hard  to  regulate. 
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They  possess  too  many  of  the  sinews 
of  war: — their  own  vast  strength  has 
been  acquired  by  weakening  those  that 
would  rebel;  their  own  pretensions  to 
authority  are  made  up  entirely  of 
rights  taken  from  those  who  would 
overthrow  them. 

So,  largely  through  their  own 
strength,  but  chiefly  through  the  lack 
of  power  in  those  they  have  denuded, 
it  is  mere  child's  play  for  these  sov- 
ereigns to  circumvent  any  and  every 
attempt  to  regulate  or  to  interfere  with 
their  affairs. 

Particularly  is  this  true  for  any  plan 
under  which  no  restitution  can  be  made 
to  the  millions  whose  rights  have  been 
invaded  and  whose  property  has  been 
appropriated. 

It  is  the  story  of  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo over  again. 

Millions  of  patriots  will  follow  the 
leader  whose  warfare  assures  them  a 
restoration  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

They  will  leave  to  a  well  deserved 
and  certain  fate  those  who  undertake 
to  deal  with  their  rights  and  property 
as  the  rights  and  proi)erty  of  others. 

Heney  in  San  Francisco,  Tom  John- 
son in  Cleveland,  Hearst  in  New  York, 
for  some  years  have  been  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  trying  to 
regulate  sovereigns  in  the  use  of 
property  rights  which  had  been  forci- 
bly or  fraudulently  taken  by  such  sov- 
ereigns from  others. 

When  these  efforts  at  regulation 
became  a  real  menace  to  royal  exis- 
tence, the  sovereigns  turned  upon 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  meddle 
with  their  affairs,  and, — the  result  is 
too  recent  to  need  reviewing,  but  it 
was  the  one  result  expected  by  all  citi- 
zens who  are  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  resources  of  sovereigns. 

The  people  whose  rights  had  been 
invaded  were  offered  no  restitution  as 
a  result  of  these  regulation  efforts,  and 
naturally  they  took  little  interest  in 
their  success. 

How  shall  we  become  a  Democracy? 

Abolish  every  form  and  vestige  of 


special  privilege  from  governmental  af- 
fairs and  make  every  proposed  govern- 
ment measure  subject  to  the  test  of  its 
probable  effect  upon  individual  and 
collective  society  in  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

By  placing  all  possible  weapons  of 
Democracy  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
direct  nomination  of  public  officials, 
and  the  right  to  recall  public  officials. 

Australasia  has  demonstrated  that 
genuine  Democracy — embodying  most 
of  these  measures  and  several  others  of 
similar  import — is  not  nearly  so  cum- 
bersome as  the  purely  representative 
system  of  government,  and  infinitely 
more  honest  and  patriotic. 

Australasia  has  also  demonstrated 
that  extent  of  territory  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  a  per- 
fect performance  of  these  functions  of 
Democracy,  for  Australia  is  as  large  as 
the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska 
and  the  Islands)  and  New  Zealand  is  as 
large  as  Italy. 

Civil  service  rules  are  much  easier  of 
adoption  and  enforcement  there  than 
with  us,  and  government  serves  the 
purpose  of  protecting  all  elements  of 
society  in  their  natural  rights  to  an 
extent  not  achieved  in  any  other  nation. 

With  these  powers  of  government  in 
posession  of  the  legitimate  soverigns 
of  a  Republic,  the  appropriated  pro- 
perty and  rights  held  by  the  pretended 
sovereigns  can  easily  and  fairly  be  ac- 
quired, for  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  innately  honest  and  just. 

Thus  we  can  make  real  the  "splendid 
dreams  of  the  greatest  Republican  and 
the  most  devoted  Democrat  our  Nation 
has  produced. 

Thus  we  can  bring  the  statelier  Eden 
back  to  men. 

Thus  the  morrow's  sun  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  can  paint  in  golden 
hues  the  dawn  of  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  world's  unfettered  spirits:  "Peace 
on  Earth ;  Good  Will  to  Men." 
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By   HON.    ROBERT  L.   OWEN 


THE  law  of  Oklahoma  establishes  a 
guaranty  fund  as  an  insurance 
fund  to  protect  the  depositors  of 
the  State  Banks  of  Oklahoma.  This 
fund  is  made  up  of  contributions  of 
each  State  Bank  provided  by  an  assess- 
ment against  the  capital  stock  of  each 
bank  and  trust  company  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  its  average  daily  deposits, 
to  be  collected  in  twenty  years.  The  as- 
sessments comprise  one-fifth  of  the 
total  or  one  per  cent  for  the  first  year, 
and  one-twentieth  thereafter  until  the 
five  per  cent  assessment  shall  have 
been  paid. 

It  is  a  limited  liability,  therefore, 
even  of  the  contributing  banks,  which 
thus  establish  a  mutual  insurance  fund 
to  safe-guard  their  depositors. 

It  involves  no  State  liability  to  the 
depositor,  except  a  faithful  administra- 
tion of  the  insurance  fund  provided  by 
the  banks.  The  value  of  this  system 
is: 

First,  it  adds  stability  to  the  banks, 
and  therefore  to  commerce  in  Okla- 
homa, by  abating  the  fear  of  the  more 
timid  depositors.  The  timid  class  is 
thus  encouraged  not  to  make  a  run 
upon  the  banks  or  to  hoard  money 
drawn  from  the  banks. 

Second,  it  has  brought  from  hiding 
an  unexpectedly  large  fund  of  currency 
by  giving  confidence  to  the  most  timid 
classes  of  citizens,  the  State  Bank  de- 
posits having  increased  over  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  one  year's  time. 

Third,  it  has  fulfilled  every  expecta- 


tion under  the  most  crucial  test  in  the 
way  of  giving  stability  and  peace  to  the 
State  commerce. 

It  has  added  greatly  to  the  banking 
resources  of  the  State,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  commercial  prestige  and  power 
of  the  State.  It  has  not  encouraged 
reckless  banking  as  its  enemies  pro- 
phesied; it  has  had  the  exact  contrary 
effect.  The  bankers  of  the  State  parti- 
cipating in  drawing  the  law  drafted 
the  law  to  prevent  this  very  thing,  by 
forbidding  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  for  deposits;  by  forbidding  a  high 
rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  for  loans 
(which  would  hazard  the  principal)  ; 
by  imposing  a  double  liability  on  stock- 
holders ;  by  forbidding  any  bank  officer 
from  borrowing  from  the  bank;  by 
requiring  a  substantial  reserve  to  be 
maintained,  and  other  safe-guards, 
well  known  to  the  banking  world. 

The  opposition  of  some  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  to  this  system  has  in  no  wise 
weakened  it,  but  this  system  having 
brought  into  effect  a  large  increase  of 
banking  capital  has  been  actually  bene- 
ficial to  the  opponents  of  the  system  it- 
self. The  failure  of  a  State  institution 
with  three  million  dollars  of  deposit 
caused  no  panic  in  Oklahoma  City 
because  of  the  stability  which  this  sys- 
tem gave  and  the  confidence  it  inspired. 

The  defunct  institution  has  been 
wound  up  within  less  than  ninety  days 
and  I  am  informed  the  guaranty  fund 
will  suffer  no  loss ;  the  depositors  paid 
in  full  and  the  State  will  suffer  no  loss. 
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THROOFS    PUBLIC    WORKS    SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENT 

By   WILLIAM   THUM 


DURING  the  school  year  of  1908-9 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Pasadena,  California,  began  an 
experiment  of  special  interest.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  as- 
certain whether  the  various  city  de- 
partments of  Pasadena  and-  the  school 
can  work  together  to  mutual  advan- 
tage under  a  program  designated  as 
the  Public  Works  School  Plan.  The 
two  principal  features  of  the  plan  are, 
first,  that  the  student,  preferably  the 
self-supporting  one,  should  do  actual 
service  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  city  work;  and  that  the  department, 
through  this  work,  should  give  the 
student  a  systematic  training  and  one 
as  broad  and  practical  as  the  scope  of 
its  work  will  permit.  The  first  year's 
experiment  was  conducted  largely  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  value  of 
these  features  of  the  plan.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  private  business 
to  lend  itself  for  unrestricted  inspec- 
tion and  study  by  student  workers ;  we 
must  therefore  look  to  municipal  and 
other  public  works  when  we  try  to 
supplement  school  work  with  exten- 
sive practice. 

To  begin  the  experiment  a  small 
fund  was  started  to  provide  money 
which  is  being  used  for  wages  of  the 
self-supporting  student  pending  the 
time  when  the  department  considers 
his  service  of  sufficient  worth  to  war- 
rant its  granting  him  wages.  For  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  practical 
training  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and 
of  supplying  the  student  with  work 
that  any  ambitious  young  man  can  do, 
and  that  he  can,  on  short  trial,  deserve 
wages  from  the  city  for  doing,  the 
student  is  at  first  put  at  the  most  sim- 
ple and  common  work. 

To  conduct  the  experiment,  four  en- 


ergetic young  men  were  selected. 
These  students  desired  the  employ- 
ment, and  realized  the  value  of  the 
experience  to  be  gained.  The  four 
students  were  placed  as  follows : — 

Stanley  M.  Lewis  was  set  at  work 
in  the  city's  electric  light  works. 

Percy  Green  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  the  electric  light  department. 

Lester  F.  Toon  was  given  a  place  in 
the  office  of  the  city  plumbing  inspec- 
tor. 

Norman  E.  Humphrey  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  city  electrician. 

Lewis's  experience  was  perhaps  the 
best  as  his  work  called  for  a  practical 
application  of  a  great  part  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  his  school 
studies.  Nevertheless,  the  other  young 
men,  judging  by  their  own  statements 
and  the  statements  of  their  superiors, 
were  quite  as  much  benefited  by  their 
varied  and  instructive  work. 

Lewis  at  once  learned  to  realize  his 
"utter  lack  of  practical  knowledge." 
He  also  learned  that  "practical  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  to  do  the  least  thing." 
He  must  also  have  learned  that  practi- 
cal knowledge,  like  book  knowledge, 
takes  time  to  thoroughly  acquire.  His 
first  work  at  the  electric  plant  was  to 
remove  the  dust  from  the  top  of  the 
boilers  and  the  connecting  pipes.  To 
do  this  well,  with  the  least  effort,  and 
in  the  shortest  time,  requires  some 
experience  and  conscientious  effort  on 
the  part  of  even  a  capable  beginner. 
This  particular  work  has  possibly  only 
an  indirect  economic  value,  yet  it  pays 
the  student  to  do  it  if  he  learns  to  do 
it  well  and  without  waste  of  time.  The 
best  superintendents  and  engineers 
always  have  this  work  attended  to 
at  intervals.  They  know  the  best  way 
of  doing  it,  and  they  know  how  to  set 
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a  worker  at  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  experienced  man  in  any 
trade,  business  or  profession  knows 
that  he  wlio  would  be  a  master  in 
some  field  of  activity  must  sooner  or 
later  learn  the  lessons  of  cleanliness 
in  his  surroundings  at  his  work;  and 
the  master  knows  that  the  most  profit- 
able time  to  learn  this  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness is  in  the  beginning.  Thus  the 
young  man  was  started  right.  Not 
only  did  Lewis  learn  how  and  why 
this  particular  kind  of  cleaning  is  done, 
but  in  addition  he  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  pipes  and  valves  on 
top  of  the  boilers,  and  he  learned  the 
special  purpose  of  each.  Lewis  is  aim- 
ing to  be  at  the  head  of  an  electric 
power  plant  at  some  future  time,  and, 
if  necessary,  he  should  be  required  to 
repeat  this  cleaning  process  until  he 
can  estimate  almost  intuitively  how 
much  time  any  man  under  him  should 
consume  on  such  work  in  order  to  do 
it  well  and  quickly. 

His  next  lesson  was  on  the  removal 
of  dirt  and  grease  from  water  and 
oil  pumps.  In  doing  this  work  Lewis 
learned  not  only  the  best  ways  of  do- 
ing it,  but  he  became  familiar  with  the 
visible  parts  of  the  pumps,  and  with 
all  the  pump  connections.  As  in  the 
case  of  cleaning  the  boiler  tops,  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  last  mentioned 
cleaning  and  the  value  of  it  to  an  elec- 
tric plant  is  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  managers  who  are 
worthy  of  their  positions.  It  is  es- 
sential that  Lewis,  as  a  future  man- 
ager, should  have  personal  experience 
in  keeping  an  electric  plant  clean. 
However,  this  value  is  greater  than  he 
can  as  yet  be  expected  to  appreciate 
fully. 

By  the  time  that  Lewis  had  put  the 
exterior  of  the  boilers  and  pumps  into 
clean  condition,  he  had  gained  the  en- 
gineer's confidence  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  was  that 
the  student  worker  was  set  at  clean- 
ing the  interior  of  the  boilers.  He 
cleaned  the  tubes  of  the  boilers  with 
one  of  the  well  known  flue  cleaners, 
and  thus  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with   this  tool   and  with   the   turbine 


water  motor  that  forms  a  part  of  it.  A 
knowledge  of  the  steam  water  pump 
that  had  to  be  operated  in  this  connec- 
tion also  became  one  of  his  posses- 
sions. His  close  contact  with  these 
boilers  led  him  to  study  pamphlets  and 
books  describing  various  types  of  boil- 
ers, including  the  type  at  the  electric 
plant.  From  this  study  he  learned  of 
the  cause  of  the  common  kinds  of 
boiler  scale,  of  the  heat-loss  resulting 
therefrom,  and  of  other  reasons  for 
endeavoring  to  prevent  scale.  He  also 
learned  about  fuel  oil  combustion; 
about  soot  resulting  from  the  burning 
of  oil ;  and  about  the  heat-loss  due  to 
soot  on  the  heating  surfaces.  In  fact, 
he  learned  virtually  all  of  the  impor- 
tant things  known  to  the  average  fire- 
man, and  he  knew  some  of  these  things 
better  than  the  fireman  because  he  had 
learned  their  scientific  explanation  in 
school. 

Lewis's  next  undertaking  was  the 
cleaning  of  the  steam  drum.  This 
work  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  this  adjunct  to  a  boiler,  and  in  this 
connection  he  also  learned  of  the  pipes 
for  superheated  steam  and  their  pur- 
pose. After  this,  the  young  man  was 
requested  to  clean  the  mud  drum, 
which  he  did,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
studied  its  features  and  learned  its  use.- 
This  finished  the  principal  part  of  the 
practical  experience  with  boilers  for 
the  first  year,  but  he  is  in  good  train- 
ing to  learn  more  for  himself.  The 
engineer  appreciated  the  student's 
honest  effort.  With  the  true  teacher's 
instinct,  and  with  all  lack  of  trade  se- 
crecy, he  trained  Lewis  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  machinery. 
He  was  given  actual  practice  in  making 
steam  charts;  was  taught  how  to 
economize  power;  how  to  prevent 
avoidable  strain  upon  machinery;  how 
to  meet  emergencies.  Lewis  learned 
to  understand  the  construction,  pur- 
poses and  science  of  steam  condensers, 
vacuum  pumps,  oil  separators,  and 
other  auxiliary  machinery,  all  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  power,  and,  therefore,  of  elec- 
tricity. He  also  learned  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  type  of  steam  engine  em- 
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ployed,  and  became  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  electric  current.  Lewis's 
experience  went  still  farther.  For  a 
time  he  was  employed  in  the  pole  yard 
and  at  the  construction  of  the  dis- 
tributing system.  Here  also  he  did 
his  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
mind  was  open  for  knowledge.  He 
considers  the  details  learned  at  this 
hard  work  to  be  very  valuable  to  him, 
and  he  regards  the  problems  involved 
as  problems  in  electrical  engineering. 
Had  he  lacked  interest  in  this  seem- 
ingly common  work,  he  would  hardly 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  some  of  its  details  and  their 
scientific  nature. 

Instead  of  describing  in  further  de- 
tail all  of  the  benefits  of  this  course  to 
Lewis,  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  seven 
months  of  an  average  of  less  than  six- 
hour  days,  he  was  put  on  a  relief  shift 
to  take  the  place  of  an  engineer  during 
the  latter's  summer  vacation  of  one 
month.  Now  he  is  permanently  en- 
gaged as  assistant  engineer  from  3.20 
to  11.30  P.  M.,  and  he  attends  his 
classes  as  usual.  Lewis  needs  possi- 
bly another  year  of  part-time  in  the 
works  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
experience  already  so  well  under  way. 
In  order  to  qualify  as  an  assistant 
manager,  he  needs  a  year  of  part-time 
employment  in  the  business  office  of 
the  works,  and  possibly  similar  em- 
ployment for  half  a  year  in  the  elec-  • 
trie  inspector's  office.  The  instructors 
at  the  Institute  and  the  principal  men 
of  the  City  Electric  Department  believe 
that  after  he  has  gained  this  extended 
experience,  and  has  completed  the  re- 
quired studies  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  the  humanities,  any  city  of 
ordinary  size  would  be  fortunate  to 
secure  him  for  an  imi)ortant  place  in 
its  electrical  department. 

It  is  well  to  mention  that  President 
Schcrer  of  Throop  Institute  has  in- 
corporated a  comprehensive  course  in 
the  humanities  as  a  compulsory  part 
of  every  engineering  course.  Permit 
us  to  add  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  some  sociologists,  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering unaccompanied  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  humanities,  is  barren,  and 


it  sometimes  harms  the  world  rather 
than  benefits  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  under- 
standing of  the  humanities  be  acquired 
in  school,  but  every  school-man  who 
is  also  a  man  of  the  world  knows  that 
the  school  is  the  most  logical  place  to 
begin  the  study.  For  that  matter,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  engineering  be  learned  in 
school,  but  everyone  knows  that  the 
school  is  by  far  the  best  place  to  ac- 
quire this  knowledge. 

The  able  student  who  is  specializing 
in  electrical  engineering  needs  but  little 
practical    instruction   from   a   superior 
to  make  him  of  economic  value  in  an 
electric  plant.     The  little  time  for  in- 
struction required  at  first  is  generally 
more  than  regained  by  reason  of  the 
superior  ability  of  the  student  and  by 
reason  of  his  superior  faithfulness  to 
the  work.    But,  regardless  of  these  re- 
turns for  time  required  in  introducing 
the  student  to  his  work,  would  it  not 
repay  the  public  to  use  its  electric  plant 
and   other  public   works   as   practical 
schools  to  this  slight  degree?    Think 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  spent  for 
public  secondary  and  higher  education, 
every   dollar   of   which   would   be   in- 
creased in  efficiency  through  a  little  at- 
tention   paid    to    student-workers    in 
public  enterprises.    Surely,  if  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  develop 
unsurpassed  workers  and  managers  for 
public  electric  light  and  other  public 
works,  it  can  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
the   public   to   develop   such    men    for 
privately  owned   public   utility   indus- 
tries, or  for  any  other  private  business. 
If  such   were   the  case,  all   industrial 
training  other  than  that  for  the  stu- 
dents* personal  use  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  indus- 
trial education  and  training  as  at  pres- 
ent offered  by  the  public  is  valuable, 
and  such  a  perfected  general  training 
as    Lewis    is    receiving   in    connection 
with   publicly   owned    industry   is   the 
most  valuable  that  the  public  can  give 
in  its  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  student.     The  enthusiast  who,  by 
personal    observation,    has    seen    the 
progress    of    Pasadena's    first    year's 
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experiment,  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
if  the  general  public  could  be  made  to 
realize  what  the  trial  has  already  dem- 
onstrated, there  would  be  a  demand  for 
similar  experiments  carefully  conducted 
in  other  cities.  But  it  requires  time 
and  patience  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  any  change  affecting  educa- 
tion or  politics.  Even  secondary  and 
higher  school-men  do  not  all  fully 
realize  that  true  national  prosperity  de- 
pends mostly  on  themselves,  through 
the  secondary  education  of  the  average 
self-supporting  young  man.  They  do 
not  fully  realize  that  the  near  past  was 
a  period  of  only  elementary  public  edu- 
cation, of  only  elementary  democracy, 
and  that  the  present  is  still  only  a 
transition  period  toward  secondary 
and  higher  public  education,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  advanced  democ- 
racy, and  a  gradual  relief  from  the 
principal  burdens  of  the  present  intense 
industrialism  and  commercialism. 

Although  the  majority  of  additional 
students  must  be  acquired  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  make  their  own 
living,  few  secondary  and  higher 
schools  have  organized  departments 
for  finding  work  for  self-support- 
ing students.  Excepting  Throop,  no 
school,  so  far  as  we  know,  designs 
to  place  student-workers  in  administra- 
tive and  industrial  city  departments 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  study 
of  some  of  these  departments  a  part 
of  the  school  course.  Is  not  what  has 
just  been  said  proof  that  many  school- 
men do  not  realize,  at  least  not  with 
impelling  force,  the  true  importance  of 
more  and  better  secondary  and  higher 
schools;  the  importance  of  supplying 
work  for  the  self-support  of  students; 
the  great  value  of  the  broad  and 
practical  training  of  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  students  as  possible  in  pub- 
lic work?  Because  Throop  Institute 
could,  in  a  measure,  be  held  responsible 
for  its  student  workers.  Dr.  Scherer 
was  enabled  to  induce  the  city  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
public  works  school  experiment.  Al- 
though ambitious,  Lewis  and  his  three 
fellow  students  could  hardly  have 
succeeded,  through  their  personal  ef- 


forts, in  securing  the  coveted  situa- 
tions. A  school's  influence  wisely  used 
will  always  simplify  the  labor  problem 
for  students. 

Pasadena's  electrical  department  is 
growing;  it  will  need  more  men  this 
fall,  and  Professor  C.  S.  Milliken,  who 
has  the  Public  Works  Scholarship  in 
charge,  has  the  promise  of  manager 
Koiner  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dent-workers in  his  department  from 
two  to  four  of  the  best  half-time  self- 
supporting  students  in  the  electrical 
course,  and  permit  them  to  work  their 
way  through  such  practical  experience 
as  the  department  has  to  offer.  The 
able  student  can  work  his  way  through 
the  electric  works  and  office  and 
through  the  electric  inspector's  office  in 
four  half-time  years,  and  do  it  thor- 
oughly. At  the  same  time,  he  will 
have  careful  scientific  training  at 
Throop,  and,  in  addition,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  good  education  in  the  human- 
ities,— Throop  will  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  avoid  the  latter. 

If  it  is  possible,  Throop  should  later 
on  co-operate  with  a  municipal  works 
in  some  large  city,  and  arrange  that 
each  four-year  graduate  from  the  Pasa- 
dena works  be  taken  for  a  year,  at 
possibly  a  low  salary,  in  a  subordinate 
managerial  position.  This  full  year  of 
employment  in  a  larger  works  will 
broaden  the  mind  of  the  graduate  and 
will  be  likely  to  fit  him,  according  to 
his  natural  abilities,  as  manager,  assis- 
tant manager,  or  for  other  important 
positions,  in  almost  any  public  or  pri- 
vate electrical  works.  And,  further- 
more, with  only  a  little  additional 
experience,  he  might  fit  himself  for 
some  important  position  in  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  industries.  Under  the  pub- 
lic works  school  plan  one  of  the  four 
student-workers  would  leave  the  elec- 
tric department  of  the  city  each  year 
and  a  new  student  would  be  intro- 
duced. Thus  Throop  Institute  and 
Pasadena,  jointly,  would  turn  out  an 
electrical  engineer  who,  as  a  rule, 
would  make  an  exceptional  electric 
work's  manager.  And  nearly  every 
year  an  additional  city,  where  political 
conditions  permit,  could  by  reason  of 
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such  engineer  safely  engage  in  munici- 
pal ownership  of  electric  light  and 
power.  If,  by  means  of  these  young 
men,  other  cities  could  achieve  success 
in  municipal  lighting  as  did  Pasadena 
for  its  people  when  it  entered  into  the 
lighting  business,  she  would  be  doing 
a  large  part  of  her  duty  toward  solving 
the  civic  problems  that  are  troubling 
American  cities.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  great  saving  in  cost  of  electricity 
that  is  a  civic  problem  as  it  is  the  ob- 
viating of  the  usual  private-corpora- 
tion inlluence  in  politics  that  would  be 
effected  through  municipal  ownership 
of  electric  works  when  honestly  con- 
ducted. 


The  work  and  experience  of  the  other 
students  who  figured  in  the  first  year's 
experiment  are  equally  interesting  top- 
ics, and  it  is  the  intention  to  write 
of  them  as  soon  as  the  data  are  col- 
lected. The  result  of  Pasadena's  ex- 
periment is  being  awaited  by  a  few  of 
the  best  known  statesmen,  editors,  and 
school-men,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
future  city  administrations  will  con- 
tinue to  show  the  same  interest  as 
does  the  present  one.  A  continuance 
of  the  experiment  will  not  only  help 
Throop,  but  it  will  help  Pasadena  even 
more. 


HUMORS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 


By   WILLIAM   SALISBURY 


Humor    defined : — 

(Of   things   mental) : 

1.— A  disposition  to  look  at  things  from 
a  mirthful  point  of  view;  also  that  which  is 
seen    in   an   amused    light. 

(Of   things  material):  — 

2. — ^A  tendency  to  disease,  or  disease  itself. 
— From  a  standard  dictionary. 

TO  a  group  of  Japanese  journalists 
visiting  Washington,  Speaker 
Cannon  was  talking.  "I  suppose 
you  gentlemen  will  acquire  the  Amer- 
ican art  of  news-making,  since  you 
Japanese  generally  get  a  knowledge  of 
everything  that  western  nations  have 
to  offer.  In  this  line  the  Orient  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  Occident. 
Whether  anything  happens  or  not,  our 
newspapers  are  always  interesting." 

Perhaps  at  the  same  moment  some 
Washington  correspondent  was  creat- 
ing an  imitation  of  a  telegram  to  him- 
self from  his  paper  inquiring  if  it  was 
true  that  Senator  Blank  had  been  of- 
fered a  Cabinet  position  as  reported 
in  certain  quarters,  so  that  he  could 
show  it  to  the  Senator  and  base  a 
^*story"  on  it.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
who  was  for  years  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, has  confessed  to  having 
resorted    to   such   means.     Numerous 


other  correspondents  will  privately 
admit  that  they  would  simply  sit  down 
and  write  the  "news"  without  going 
to  so  much  trouble. 

About  the  time  that  Speaker  Cannon 
was  making  his  address  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  was  giving  its  readers  an 
account  of  the  arrest  of  a  young  man 
in  a  subway  train  for  biting  the  plume 
off  the  hat  of  a  young  woman  in  front 
of  him.  and  otherwise  annoying  her. 
The  fact  that  the  woman  wore  no 
plume  did  not  deter  the  reporter.  A 
little  later  the  Times,  the  Ameriean  and 
the  World  tell  of  the  narrow  escape 
from  lynching  in  Brooklyn  of  an  Ital- 
ian believed  to  belong  to  the  Black 
Hand.  A  truck  and  a  rope,  existing 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  journal- 
ists, add  realism.  The  next  day  the 
Sun  has  a  "beat"  about  the  visit  to  a 
Mothers'  Club  meeting  of  a  hungry 
child  who  wanted  his  mamma  to  come 
home  and  get  him  a  dinner.  The  fact 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened 
did  not  make  the  story  less  realistic. 

American  correspondents  in  Paris, 
on  a  dull  day  when  the  Balkan  situa- 
tion is  balking,  may  decide  to  write 
about    a    duel    which    some    one    of 
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the  multitudinous  French  Counts  has 
fought  with  a  member  of  the  American 
colony.  The  dissolute  son  of  a  rich 
or  famous  American,  desiring  a  repu- 
tation for  bravery  to  gloss  over  his 
misdeeds,  will  most  likely  "stand  for" 
such  fiction. 

In  Chicago,  Boston,  Denver  or  San 
Francisco  or  some  other  progressive 
city  where  journalistic  enterprise  has 
been  stimulated  by  modern  methods,  a 
group  of  police  reporters  may  be  de- 
vising a  "hot  story."  A  human  wreck 
has  inhaled  gas  in  a  cheap  lodging- 
house.  The  coroner  can  learn  nothing 
about  his  past,  and  if  he  could  learn 
everything  there  would  probably  be 
little  worth  printing.  But  one  of  the 
journalists  remembers  a  quatrain  from 
Omar  Khayyam's  Rubaiyat.  Copies  of 
this  quatrain  are  made  for  all  present, 
including  the  corpse,  into  whose  pock- 
ets one  is  inserted,  with  or  without 
the  connivance  of  the  coroner. 

The  next  day  a  pathetic,  poetic  ac- 
count of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  lover 
of  the  philosophy  of  Omar  appears  in 
the  papers  with  which  the  conspirators 
are  connected.  The  quatrain  quoted 
is  the  following: 

**Why,  if  man's  soul  can  fling  the  dust  aside, 
And   naked   on   the   air   of   heaven    ride, 
Wer't    not   a   shame,   were't   not   a   shame 
for  him 
In   this    clay   carcass   crippled   to   abide?" 

An  incident  like  this  took  place  in 
Chicago.  It  was  one  of  the  many  for 
which  I  had  no  room  in  The  Career  of 
a  Journalist,  Another  that  I  had  to 
leave  out  was  the  composition  by  my- 
self of  verses  to  fit  the  character 
of  a  poetic-tempered  woman  who 
had  eloped  with  her  twelve-year-old 
nephew,  whom  the  parents  were  in- 
tending to  send  away  to  school.  The 
aunt  and  the  boy  had  been  sharing  the 
same  room,  and  not  until  their  disap- 
pearance did  the  parents  suspect  the 
relations  that  had  resulted.  It  was  a 
sad  case  of  perversion.  The  family 
was  a  most  respectable  one,  living  in  a 
fine  house  near  the  lake  shore.  This 
was  one  of  the  thousand  dramas  in  real 
life  that  passed   before   my   vision   in 


the  kaleidoscopic  whirl  which  journal- 
ism opened  to  me.  It  is  the  ordinary 
reporter  receiving  general  assign- 
ments who  sees  more  of  the  heights 
and  depths  of  humanity  than  the  polit- 
ical correspondent  in  Washington  or 
Europe  ever  sees.  I  reported  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Taft  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Call,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  diversion  from  my  present 
routine  life.  But  that  affair  was  vastly 
less  interesting  to  me  than  many  a 
story  from  the  chambers  of  my  mem- 
ory of  reportorial  days. 

The  woman  who  eloped  was  an 
amateur  poet.  I  tried  to  obtain  copies 
of  some  of  her  verses,  but  failed.  The 
evidence  in  the  case  on  a  certain  day 
seemed  to  point  to  suicide.  To  bolster 
up  this  theory,  I  composed  the  follow- 
ing "fragment  discovered  in  her  apart- 
ment by  a  friend  of  the  family": 

"So  like  a  radiant  bride  who  'waits  her  love^ 

In  pearl  and  amethyst  the  lake  is  dressed, 
And   sparkling   waves   now   seem  to  bid  me 
come 
And     sorrow's     surcease     find     in     waters 
bless'd." 

I  call  that  much  more  artistic  than 
the  report  of  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
prize-fight  written  by  the  highest  sal- 
aried man  in  American  journalism  and 
signed  with  John  L.  Sullivan's  name* 
Many  people  knew  that  Sullivan  never 
attended  that  engagement,  while  the 
Chicago  poetess  probably  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  deny  those 
lines,  even  had  she  been  discovered. 

My  effort  was  more  artistic,  too, 
than  that  of  a  reporter  on  the  same 
paper,  the  Chroniele,  about  this  time. 
In  an  account  of  a  lake  storm  he 
featured  the  action  of  a  man  on 
board  a  large  passenger  steamer 
who,  he  said,  tried  to  emulate  Jesus 
in  calming  the  waves.  The  man 
was  described  as  a  religious  fanatic 
belonging  to  John  Alexander  Dowie's 
church.  The  scene  on  deck,  the  awe 
and  terror  among  the  passengers  were 
told  of  with  many  realistic  touches. 
But  the  next  day  the  steamship  com- 
pany canceled  its  advertising  contract 
with   the   paper,    amounting  to   seven 
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hundred  dollars  a  year.  "It  is  hard 
enough  to  get  people  to  ride  on  our 
boats  without  your  efforts  to  scare 
them  away  by  such  stories,"  the  com- 
pany complained.  The  reporter  was 
suspended.  "Either  get  back  that  con- 
tract or  prove  the  story  true,"  he  was 
commanded.    He  could  do  neither. 

Here  was  the  point  of  it  all:  The 
managers  of  the  paper  cared  not 
whether  the  account  was  true  or  false. 
They  cared  only  for  the  advertising 
contract.  No  general  warning  against 
faking  was  given.  The  reporter  simply 
remained  off  the  pay-roll  until  the  city 
editor,  taking  pity  on  him,  told  him  to 
return  to  work,  but  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  future. 

A  more  artistic  fabrication  was  that 
worked  on  the  dignified  New  York  Her- 
ald by  the  man  who  was  afterward 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee  for  forging 
the  name  of  Cleveland  to  an  interview 
in  favor  of  Taft.  That  interview  was 
sold  to  the  Times.  It  was  a  thing  to 
which  few  of  the  newspaper  workers 
I  know  would  stoop.  A  little  later  the 
same  journalist,  then  unattached  to 
any  paper,  sorely  needed  money,  and 
to  raise  it  decided  upon  a  South 
American  revolution.  He  inserted  in 
a  prominent  daily  a  mysteriously- 
worded  advertisement  for  men  for  an 
expedition  to  some  country  beyond  the 
Caribbean.  One  of  his  friends  opened 
a  temporary  office  somewhere,  and 
represented  himself  as  the  revolution- 
aries* agent,  and  to  this  address  ap- 
plicants were  told  to  come. 

Reporters  besieged  the  "headquar- 
ters." But  nothing  definite  could  be 
learned.  An  air  of  mystery  pervaded 
the  place.  The  reporters,  frantic  for 
facts,  concocted  many  wild  theories  for 
their  respective  papers.  And  then  the 
man  who  needed  the  money  went  to 
the  Herald  office  and  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  "the  only  authorized  ver- 
sion" of  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of 
some  Latin-American  government,  a 
scheme  which,  it  was  explained,  had 
temporarily  failed  for  various  plausible 
reasons. 

Behind  all  this  faking,  in  whatever 


office  it  is  allowed,  is  the  callous- 
minded  and  often  absent  owner,  >y ho 
cares  mainly  for  profits  or  political 
prestige  or  protection  to  his  business 
interests.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  visits  the 
Herald  office  but  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
who  probably  never  enter  the  Sun 
building  or  the  Times  building,  are  not 
going  to  care  much  if  their  papers 
print  an  occasional  fake  story  unless  it 
hurts  them  financially.  And  those  who 
write  the  news  for  papers  managed 
solely  in  the  interest  of  sordid  owners 
like  Morgan,  Perkins,  Ryan,  Hill  and 
Rockefeller,  and  many  financiers  of 
lesser  note,  knowing  the  editorial  pol- 
icies of  these  papers  to  a  hideous  joke, 
will  think  it  but  a  milder  form  of  fraud 
on  the  public  to  furnish  fake  news 
when  circulation  is  increased  or  kept 
from  decreasing  thereby. 

The  fierce  competition  in  many 
cities,  and  the  unscrupulousness  of 
rival  papers  often  force  honest  dailies 
into  a  policy  of  exaggeration  and  sensa- 
sionalism.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  most 
newspaper  men  habitually  write  fake 
news.  Few  of  those  of  the  top  ever 
deliberately  do  so,  although  I  have 
shown  that  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and 
correspondents  at  Washington  and 
Paris  were  not  above  it.  But  the 
honesty  of  the  correspondents  in  this 
regard  is  seldom  the  reflection  of  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  papers  for 
which  they  write. 

Consider  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
two  men  in  all  the  United  States  who 
have  obtained  any  measure  of  fame  by 
writing  their  own  opinions  upon  great 
questions  for  the  daily  press.  Colonel 
Henry  Watterson  of  Louisville  and 
America  is  one.  Walter  Wellman, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  is  the  other. 
To  them  journalism  is  a  profession,  as 
it  was  to  Greeley,  Dana,  Raymond  and 
the  elder  Bennett,  and  as  it  was  for 
many  years  to  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
John  Hay,  and  to  some  others  of  the 
aids  of  Greeley  and  Dana,  and  to  men 
like  Wilbur  F.  Storey  and  Medill  in 
Chicago,  and  Joseph  M.  Cullagh  in  St. 
Louis.    But  to  all  others  except  Wat- 
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terson  and  Wellman  today,  writers  as 
well  as  cartoonists,  it  is  seldom  any- 
thing but  a  trade.  There  are  many  il- 
lustrations. A  few  will  suffice.  The 
Democratic  New  York  World's  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  years,  and 
until  the  summer  of  1908,  was  in  1898 
the  chief  of  the  literary  bureau  of  the 
New  York  State  Republican  commit- 
tee. A  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal,  a  paper  often  rampant  against 
trusts,  is  now  press  agent  for  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  company.  A  cartoonist  who 
made  something  of  a  reputation  draw- 
ing anti-trust  pictures  for  the  Journal 
in  two  national  campaigns,  is  now  just 
as  busy  defending  trust  crimes  for  a 
Republican  afternoon  paper,  Mr.  Per- 
kins' Mail, 

The  recent  forced  resignation  of 
William  Winter,  the  ablest  dramatic 
critic  in  America,  and  the  former  aid 
and  confidant  of  Greeley,  for  attack- 
ing the  theatrical  trust  shows  that 
journalism  has  ceased  to  be  a  profes- 
sion on  the  Tribune. 

Each  newspaper  office  is  a  petty 
despotism  whose  rules  and  whose  sub- 
ordinates are  changeable  at  the  whim 
of  the  chief  power.  Seldom  does  an 
employe  of  whatever  rank  even  think 
of  disobeying  an  order.  And,  in  the 
case  of  most  metropolitan  dailies,  a 
subordinate  would  as  soon  venture 
entering  into  the  august  presence  of 
the  owner  as  an  unworthy  Moham- 
medan would  presume  to  penetrate 
into  the  throne  room  of  the  Caliph.  In 
many  instances  only  the  business 
manager  and  the  managing  editor  are 
sure  of  just  who  the  owner  is.  They 
are  as  puppets  pulled  by  wires  from 
a  source  unseen  by  the  other  em- 
ployes, who  in  turn  are  as  puppets 
moved  by  strings  in  their  hands. 

Thackeray  in  his  Book  of  Snobs,  tells 
of  a  Portuguese  Kin^^  who,  when  hunt- 
ing, would  never  thmk  of  loading  the 
gun  he  fired.  Nor  would  he  take  it 
from  the  man  who  loaded  it.  No,  that 
person  was  too  lowly.  So  there  was 
another  assistant,  a  man  of  some  rank, 
who  took  the  loaded  gun  from  the 
menial  and  passed  it  on  to  the  sov- 
ereign.   The  owner  of  more  than  one 


big  daily  paper  in  America  can  beat 
that  for  snobbishness.  Mr.  Morgan,  for 
instance,  wants  an  event  treated  in  a 
certain  way  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Sun.  He  telephones,  or  has  his  secre- 
tary telephone  to  the  man  at  the  head 
of  that  paper.  That  man,  the  nominal 
owner,  gives  the  order  to  the  managing 
editor,  who  passes  it  on  to  the  city 
editor,  who  tells  the  reporter.  The 
reporter  writes  his  account.  It  is  read 
by  a  copy-reader,  who  passes  it  up  to 
the  city  editor.  The  managing  editor 
reviews  it  in  the  proof  and,  if  it  is  a 
matter  of  particular  importance,  shows 
a  copy  to  the  nominal  head  of  the  pa- 
per before  press  time.  The  paper,  with 
the  item  as  Mr.  Morgan  ordered,  is  de- 
livered to  him  at  his  office  the  next 
day.  The  menials  of  the  American 
press  not  only  load  and  fire  the  guns 
in  the  industrial  and  political  wars 
their  employers  wage,  but  retrieve  the 
game  for  them  as  well.  And  generally 
they  deign  not  even  to  visit  the  scene 
of  carnage.  Also,  the  shots  are  all 
fired  from  ambush,  or  from  behind  the 
mask  of  journalistic  zeal  for  public 
welfare. 

The  fox  hunt  is  a  picturesque  sport. 
On  a  frosty  morning  the  hunter's  horn 
sounds  its  musical  call.  .  Impatient 
hounds  bay  deep-mouthed  joy  as  they 
are  unleashed  for  the  fray.  Men 
and  women,  redcoated,  booted  and 
spurred,  cheeks  aglow  from  cool 
breezes,  and  eyes  alight  with  anti- 
cipation, assemble  on  prancing  steeds. 
The  captive  fox  is  let  loose,  the  dogs' 
resounding  barks  awake  the  echoes, 
spurs  are  put  to  the  eager  steeds,  and 
the  chase  is  on.  Across  fields  and  over 
fences,  through  brush  and  bramble, 
leaping  ditches  and  stone  walls,  hurt- 
ling over  quiet  pools  and  '  roaring 
brooks,  go  the  pursued  and  the  pur- 
suers. The  flying  brush  of  the  fox 
twinkling  in  and  out  of  coverts  as  he 
runs  for  life  rouses  the  hounds  to 
louder  bays,  and  the  hunters  to  greater 
efforts.  The  spurs  sink  deeper  into  the 
horses'  flanks  as  the  noble  beasts  are 
guided  over  yet  more  perilous  barriers, 
while  the  blood  of  their  riders  fires  with 
the  lust  for  victory.    At  last  the  fox's 
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dying  scream  of  agony  is  heard,  and  to 
the  first  man  or  woman  upon  the  scene 
goes  the  beautiful  brush  as  a  trophy. 
It  is  a  pitiful  triumph,  after  all.  Think 
of  all  those  people,  and  all  those  horses, 
and  all  those  hounds  after  one  little  de- 
fenseless fox.  But  no  tears  are  shed, 
for  a  fox  is  but  a  fox. 

A  big  political  hunt  as  conducted  by 
modern  American  methods  is  not  vastly 
different.  A  man  hostile  to  lawless 
corporations  and  corrupt  politicians 
seeks  office.  The  chase  begins,  not 
amid  picturesque  surroundings,  but 
under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  cam- 
paign. Railway  trains,  newspapers, 
well  paid  speakers,  and  active  and  well 
financed  party  committees  are  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  powerful  interests. 
A  hue  and  cry  against  the  opposing 
candidate  is  raised.  The  race  starts. 
The  hired  hounds  of  the  stump  and 
press  begin  to  bay  most  loudly.  Their 
noise  drowns  the  quarry's  cries  of  pro- 
test. He  is  in  an  open  field,  protected 
only  by  the  loosest  libel  laws  in  the 
world.  The  race  is  so' swift  that  he 
cannot  stop  for  refuge  even  under  these 
laws  until  too  late  to  win  the  goal.  He 
is  misquoted,  misunderstood,  misinter- 
preted. He  is  ridiculed,  maligned,  villi- 
fied.  To  the  wealthy  he  is  branded  as 
dangerous,  to  the  masses  as  a  dema- 
gogue. It  is  he  against  all  the  others. 
The  clangor  and  the  clamor  increase. 
His  cries  of  protest  grow  weaker.  The 
voices  of  his  friends  are  unheard  in  the 
general  confusion.  He  seeks  covert 
after  covert,  is  scented  out  and  made  to 
fly  again.  The  chase  grows  hotter  and 
fiercer,  the  hounds  bay  louder,  and  they 
lust  terribly  for  his  blood.  Over  bar- 
riers of  truth,  of  honor,  of  decency  they 
go,  and  the  multitude,  too  far  away  to 
judge  well,  are  thrilled  by  the  spectacle. 
The  pursuers  close  in.  Then  comes  the 
death  agony,  and  the  mangled  remains 
of  a  career  of  public  service  and  honor 
are  held  up  to  view.  And  there  are 
cheers  as  at  a  great  victory.  Cut  this 
was  a  human  quarry,  my  countrymen ! 
And  tears  are  being  shed  by  those  near 
and  dear  to  him.  Should  they  alone 
weep? 

Newspapers    have    more    influence 


upon  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Here,  where  education  is  free, 
everyone  who  reads  at  all  reads  news- 
papers, and  the  great  majority  read 
little  else.  And  we  do  not  restrict  the 
suffrage  to  either  the  property-holding 
or  the  educated  classes,  so  that  all  these 
readers  have  the  power  of  deciding 
public  questions.  We  are  a  new  coun- 
try, too,  with  institutions  that  have  not 
yet  been  proved  the  best  in  the  world. 
Only  a  century  and  a  quarter  have 
elapsed  since  the  American  Republic 
was  founded,  and  a  century  and  a 
quarter  are  but  a  pin  point  in  eternity. 
Being  new  to  each  other  and  to  our- 
selves we  have  not  lost  interest  in  all 
the  ordinary  happenings  of  every  day 
life  that  in  older  countries  are  passed 
by  with  little  notice.  Suicide,  murder, 
accident,  scandal,  divorce,  party  poli- 
tics, corruption  are  not  new  in  the 
world,  but  they  all  seem  new  and 
strange  to  most  of  us.  Even  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  older 
than  Plato,  who  tells  how  republics 
decay,  and  shows  us  an  ideal  common- 
wealth that  must  ever  remain  but  an 
ideal  so  long  as  humanity  is  as  human 
as  it  is. 

We  are  not  only  a  new  and  a  curious 
people,  but  we  are  also  a  vain  people. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  don't  like  to 
see  our  names  in  print.  Even  actual 
crimes  have  been  committed  by  Amer- 
icans who  had  always  theretofore  been 
denied,  and  who  therefore  determined 
by  this  means  to  experience  the  ex- 
hiliratory  thrill  that  comes  to  the  ma- 
jority from  the  sight  of  their  own  cog- 
nomens in  type  for  the  public  to  view. 
In  every  town  and  hamlet  are  papers 
that  faithfully  record  the  doings  of 
everyone  who  is  liable  either  to  ad- 
vertise or  to  subscribe.  Thus  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  almost  as  many  daily  and  weekly 
papers  as  have  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  combined.  We  have  in 
excess  of  fifteen  thousand  weeklies, 
and  about  two  thousand,  five  hundred 
dailies.  The  number  of  both  has  vastly 
more  than  doubled  since  1880,  increas- 
ing at   a   much   faster   rate   than   the 
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population  itself,  and  the  proportionate 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  adver- 
tising over  those  from  subscriptions 
has  been  even  greater.  Most  of  the 
weeklies  are  published  in  small  country 
towns,  and  are  generally  written  for 
by  those  who  own  them. 

But  it  is  the  daily  press  of  the  large 
cities  which  circulates  more  widely  and 
molds  public  opinion  more  extensively 
than  all  the  weeklies.  And  it  is  the 
daily  press  which  is  so  largely  in  the 
hands  of  special  interests,  and  it  is  the 
writer  for  the  daily  press  who  cannot 
express  his  own  views.  The  alliance 
between  many  daily  papers  and  the 
public-service  corporations  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is  this  alliance  that  is  responsible  for 
much  if  not  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
corruption  that  disgraces  so  many 
American  cities.  This  alliance  has  been 
effected  both  by  the  direct  purchase  of 
many  big  papers,  and  by  the  judicious 
distribution  of  blocks  of  stock  to  the 
owners  of  many  others.  Numerous  in- 
surance criminals,  traction  looters, 
bribers  and  corrupt  politicians  would 
now  be  in  jail  as  a  result  of  recent  ex- 
posures were  they  not  shielded  by  the 
many-hued  blanket  of  journalism. 

And  it  is  the  most  conservative  and 
the  most  respected  part  of  the  daily 
press  which  is  allied  most  closely  with 
criminal  finance.  There  is  not  a  con- 
servative daily  in  New  York  that  has 
not  either  praised  District  Attorney 
Jerome  for  his  failure  to  prosecute  the 
insurance  and  traction  criminals,  or  re- 
mained silent  upon  the  subject.  That 
part  of  the  press  called  "yellow"  has 
been  the  only  part  to  denounce  the  in- 
action that  has  so  baffled  justice.  And 
the  yellow  press  cannot  always  be 
trusted  in  this  regard.  Some  of  these 
papers  have  been  known  to  stop  cru- 
sades upon  receipt  of  large  advertise- 
ments, as  I  have  shown  that  Mr. 
Hearst's  American  did  in  Chicago. 
Owners  of  others  have  grown  almost 
suspiciously  rich  in  a  short  time.  But 
we  can  thank  them  for  not  a  few  re- 
forms, nevertheless.  The  conservative 
papers  of  New  York  need  be  thanked 
for  nothing  important.     Yet  none  of 


them  but  can  "point  with  pride"  to 
some  news  item  or  editorial  paragraph 
in  support  of  a  claim  for  popular  ap- 
proval. TJie  Evening  Post,  for  instance, 
recently  accepted  large  advertisements 
from  the  traction  and  telephone  mon- 
opolies, and  remained  silent  about  the 
stock  jobbing  and  other  abuses  of 
these  concerns. 

Magazine  writers  known  as  "muck- 
rakers"  have  not  gained  that  honorable 
distinction  while  working  for  daily  pa- 
pers, although  nearly  every  one  is  a 
former  newspaper  man.  None  could 
have  found  in  journalism  either  the 
freedom  of  utterance  or  the  individual- 
ity that  he  now  enjoys.  Yet  none  of 
them  in  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  has 
touched  except  very  lightly  upon  this 
vital  question  of  newspaper  alliance 
with  corrupt  government.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  these  men  fear  that  they 
may  some  day  have  to  write  again  for 
newspapers  for  a  living.  Two  years 
ago  I  saw  it  stated  that  Winston 
Churchill,  in  his  campaign  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  had 
the  support  of  only  seven  newspapers 
in  the  entire  state.  The  others  were  all 
owned  or  influenced  by  the  railroad  and 
allied  corporations  that  he  attacked. 
But  this  statement  was  not  made  in 
any  "muck-raker's"  article. 

What  the  daily  press  can  do  in  the 
way  of  reform  was  shown  by  the  baf- 
fling of  Yerkes'  corrupt  traction 
schemes  in  Chicago,  and  the  support 
given  Folk  in  his  prosecution  of  the 
grafters  of  St.  Louis,  resulting  in  his 
triumphant  race  for  the  Governorship. 
In  the  fight  against  Yerkes,  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat  smashed  party  lines  and  supported 
the  Democratic  Harrison  with  the  Re- 
publican Times-Herald.  Yet  I  have 
heard  that  often  before  these  events  in 
those  cities  there  were  opportunities 
for  reform  as  great,  and  that  since  then 
there  have  been  other  opportunities  as 
great  that  the  press  as  a  whole  has 
passed  by.  And  in  New  York  during 
the  insurance  and  traction  scandals 
were  yet  greater  opportunities,  and 
even  now  opportunity  knocks  in  vain 
at  the  doors  of  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  newspaper  offices.     Some  of  the 
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monthly  magazines  are  doing  more  real 
reform  work,  letting  more  of  the  pure 
white  light  of  truth  shine  upon  the  fes- 
tering sores  of  the  body  politic,  than  all 
of  the  daily  newspapers  combined. 
And  they  are  doing  it  by  the  aid  of 
writers  who  were  discouraged  rather 
than  encouraged  by  the  daily  press. 

Since  the  hope  of  individuality  in 
newspaper  work  is  almost  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  cleverest  workers  should  seek  other 
ways  of  expressing  themselves.  Jour- 
nalism attracts  more  and  retains  fewer 
idealists  than  does  any  other  vocation. 
Men  like  Eugene  Field  and  Augustus 
Thomas,  Mark  Twain  and  Kipling, 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Stevenson  serve  in 
its  ranks  for  a  while.  There  they  see 
life  as  it  is  lived  in  hut  and  in  palace, 
in  jail  and  in  legislative  hall,  in  sanc- 
tuaries of  religion  and  in  dens  of  vice, 
among  the  lowly  and  among  the  great. 
They  see  men  and  women  in  success 
and  failure,  in  hope  and  despair,  in  joy 
and  sorrow  among  all  the  multitudin- 
ous walks  of  life.  They  see  them  work- 
ing, playing,  struggling,  achieving, 
winning,  losing,  intriguing,  hating, 
loving,  dying.  And  then  they  leave 
journalism  to  write  great  books  and 
dramas  and  poems. 

And  others  leave  its  ranks  for  various 
fields  of  endeavor — the  law,  medicine, 
art,  business — and  many  win  in  those 
fields  that  success  which  journalism 
denies  them.  But  few  voluntarily  re- 
main in  it  for  a  life  time,  and  fewer 
still  are  able  to  stay  in  it  half  as  long. 
The  pace  is  too  wearing,  the  rewards 
too  slim,  the  tenure  of  a  position  too 
insecure.  The  material  returns  nearly 
all  go  to  the  business  men  who  manage 
newspapers  upon  the  same  principles 


upon  which  a  department  store  is  man- 
aged— to  men  who  prefer  advertising 
contracts  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good,  and  think  of  profits  rather 
than  of  poetry. 

I  have  three  suggestions  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  make  for  a  vast  im- 
provement in  American  journalism. 
The  first  is  that  newspapers  be  forced 
to  keep  standing  in  each  issue  a  list  of 
all  its  stockholders  and  bondholders, 
and  a  list  also  of  all  corporations  in 
which  its  stock  and  bondholders  are 
interested.  The  second,  restore  some 
individuality  to  workers  by  a  law  pro- 
viding that  any  reflection  upon  the 
character  or  reputation  of  a  person 
must  be  signed  by  the  writer.  The 
third,  enact  stricter  libel  laws  in  every 
state,  patterned  upon  those  of  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  an  offence  for  a 
publication  to  make  anyone  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors. 

Newspapers  will  probably  continue 
in  the  main  to  be  business  enterprises 
or  political  adjuncts.  But  they  must 
not  be  suffered  to  threaten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  republic  itself.  That 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  which 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John 
at  Runnymede,  took  off  the  head  of 
Charles  the  First,  inspired  Milton  to 
write  the  Areopagitica,  drove  James  the 
Second  from  his  throne,  and  wrote  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  in  turn  set  the  French  to  cutting 
off  titled  heads,  will  not  now  permit  a 
few  rich  criminals,  and  more  than  a 
few  sordid  business  men  and  politi- 
cians to  pervert  a  dearly  won  free  press 
into  an  engine  of  oppression  in  the 
greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun 
has  yet  shone. 


"  The  modern  barons,  more  powerful  "than  their  military  prototypes,  own  our 
greatest  highways  and  levy  tribute  at  will  upon  all  our  vast  industries.  And,  as  the 
old  feudalism  was  finally  controlled  and  subordinated  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  so  our  modern  feudalism  can  be 
subordinated  to  the  public  good  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  acting  through 
their  government  by  wise  and  just  laws." — Jdmis  A.  Gdrfieid. 
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A  CITY'S  REDEMPTION 

By   HON.   JOHN   D.   WORKS 


THE  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  a  corrupt  politi- 
cal machine  for  years  past.  The 
machine  nominated  the  candidates, 
elected  them,  and  dominated  them  af- 
ter their  election  in  the  interest  of  the 
corporations  and  others,  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  to 
the  profit  of  the  politicians.  It  has 
always  been  able  to  dominate  and  con- 
trol enough  of  the  city  council  to  ob- 
tain such  legislation  as  it  wanted  and 
defeat  that  which  it  did  not  want. 
Step  by  step  the  good  peoi)le  of  the 
city  have  written  into  its  charter  laws 
intended  to  free  the  city  from  the  polit- 
ical bondage  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
To  this  end  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum and  the  .recall  were  enacted  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  The  machine  still 
flourished.  As  another  remedy  for  this 
intolerable  evil  from  which  the  city 
had  suffered  so  long  the  people  who 
stood  for  good  government  secured  the 
adoption,  as  a  part  of  the  charter,  of  a 
non-partisan  primary  nominating  elec- 
tion law,  and  for  a  non-partisan  elec- 
tion to  follo.w. 

The  primary  law  provides  in  sub- 
stance for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
to  be  selected  from  such  persons  as 
may.  by  petition  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  competent  electors,  ask  to 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  nomin- 
ating ballot  at  the  primary  election; 
that  the  names  of  all  persons  so  nom- 
inated shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot,  at 
the  nominating  election,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  without  party  designa- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  that  the  two  per- 
sons receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  at  that  election,  for  each  office  to 
be  filled,  shall  be  the  candidates  for 
such  offices,  and  that  their  names  shall 
likewise  be  placed  on  the  ballot  at  the 
final  election  in  alphabetical  order  and 


without  party  designation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter were  so  changed  as  to  require  the 
election  of  councilmen  at  large  instead 
of  by  wards  as  had  formerly  been  done. 
These  changes  in  the  charter  were 
made  through  the  initiative  and  after 
the  city  council,  controlled  by  the  ma- 
chine, had  refused  to  submit  proposed 
amendments  embodying  them  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
was  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the 
city  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
free  from  the  dominating  influence  of 
the  machine  and  political  bosses  exer- 
cised through  the  political  caucuses 
and  conventions  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  and  subservient  to  the  ma- 
chine. The  primary  nominating  elec- 
tion was  in  effect  a  convention  of  the 
whole  people  irrespective  of  party  and 
free  to  nominate  whom  they  pleased. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  votes  were 
cast  at  this  convention.  Every  elec- 
tive office  in  the  city  was  to  be  filled, 
from  the  mayor  down.  A  "good  gov- 
ernment organization"  was  formed  to 
uphold  the  non-partisan  princii)le  of 
the  charter  and  to  secure  the  election 
of  men  that  could  be  trusted  to  repre- 
sent the  city  with  intelligence  and  fi- 
delity. Meyer  Lissner,  a  splendid  or- 
ganizer and  manager,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  and  conducted 
the  good  government  campaign. 

The  Republican  political  machine,  in 
open  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  non-partisan  election  law,  held 
its  caucuses  and  convention  in  the 
usual  political  way,  and  nominated  a 
full  ticket,  and  then  complied  with  the 
law  by  filing  the  necessary  nominating 
petition  for  each  of  them.  The  ma- 
chine organization,  from  this  time  on, 
urged  the  support  of  the  men  thus 
nominated   by   its   convention   as   the 
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Republican  ticket,  and  made  their  fight 
throughout  on  that  claim.  The  good 
government  candidates  were  selected 
by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  pri- 
mary election  and  without  nomination 
by  any  caucus  or  convention  and  with- 
out regard  to  their  party  affiliations. 
The  result  of  the  primary  election  was 
the  nomination,  for  the  final  contest,  of 
a  good  government  and  a  machine,  or 
so-called  Republican,  candidate  for 
each  office,  except  that  for  two  or  three 
offices  the  machine  nominated,  at  its 
convention,  well  known  good  govern- 
ment men  that  it  was  known  would  be 
supported  by  the  good  government  or- 
ganization, and  who,  practically,  had 
no  opposition. 

Thus,  at  the  final  election,  the  con- 
test was  sharply  drawn  between  the 
machine,  masquerading  as  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  non-partisan  good 
government    organization.      The    Re- 
publican party,  in  a  partisan  contest, 
has  a  nominal  majority  in  the  city  of 
not   less  than   ten   thousand.     It  was 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  battle  and 
was  supplied  with  unlimited  funds.    It 
was  reinforced  by  the  machine  element 
in  the  Democratic  party,  their  interests 
being  the  same.    The  good  government 
organization     made     no     assessments 
against   its   candidates,   but   depended 
wholly  upon  loyal  citizens  for  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  its  campaign.    It  was 
a  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
machine  to  maintain  its  long-time  su- 
premacy and  hold  fast  to  the  spoils  of 
office,  that  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years.    On  the  part  of  the  good  govern- 
ment    organization     the    battle     was 
fought   with   equal   determination  but 
by    altogether    different    means.      Its 
candidates  were  not  grafters,  or  seek- 
ers after  the  spoils  of  office,  but  re- 
spectable and  respected  citizens  known 
to  stand  for  good  government  and  a 
clean,  wholesome  city. 

The  fight  made  by  the  machine  on 
election  day  is  thus  described  by  one 
of  the  city's  morning  dailies,  not  overly 
friendly  to  the  good  government  forces: 
'•It  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
strangest  election  ever  held  in  the  city. 
It  was  strange,  in  the  first  place,  be- 


cause old-time  political  forecasters 
were  put  absolutely  in  the  wrong.  - 
The  returns  demonstrated  that  they 
do  not  know  the  city,  and  it  demon- 
strated, furthermore,  that  not  a  single 
person  supposedly  qualified  to  guess 
had  the  least  idea  of  what  the  vote 
would  be  or  how  it  would  go. 

"It  proved  that,  contrary  to  the  his- 
tory of  elections,  no  combination  of 
interests — and  certainly  there  never 
was  such  a  strong  combination  as  yes- 
terday— can  carry  an  election  in  Los 
Angeles. 

"Various  interests,  ostensibly  the 
director  of  thousands  of  votes,  were 
aligned  with  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. 

"Among  these  were  the  200  saloons 
of  Los  Angeles,  proprietors  and  bar- 
tenders, helpers  and  habitual  custom- 
ers. There  were  all  the  cigar  stands 
in  the  city,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
1,000.  There  was  the  German- Ameri- 
can Alliance,  a  strong  organization  of 
American  citizens  of  German  nativity. 
The  Liberal  Alliance,  an  especially  ac- 
tive body  of  foreigners,  gave  practi- 
cally its  entire  strength  to  Smith. 

"With  the  indorsements  from  prac- 
tically every  organization  in  the  city 
which  generally  cut  a  figure  in  elec- 
tions, one  in  the  very  primer  of  poli- 
tics would  have  predicted  that  Smith's 
election  was  foregone. 

"But  even  the  Smith  optimists  rec- 
ognized one  thing.  The  uncontrolla- 
ble vote  in  Los  Angeles.  The  un- 
reacheable  vote,  in  fact,  is  tremendous, 
and  all  the  leaders  modified  their  pre- 
dictions with  the  statement,  *lt  looks 
good  for  Smith,  but  the  big  silent  vote 
may  be  the  deciding  element.' 

"The  *big  silent  vote,'  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  not  venture  out  into 
rough  weather  with  anything  resem- 
bling unanimity." 

Smith,  mentioned  in  this  comment, 
was  the  machine  candidate;  George 
Alexander,  elected  at  the  recall  elec- 
tion eight  months  before,  displacing  an 
unfaithful  machine  mayor,  was  his 
opponent. 

The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  good 
government  people  was  made  in  the 
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way  of  an  appeal  to  the  better  class 
of  citizens  of  the  city  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  charter,  the  defeat 
of  the  machine  that  had  so  long  preyed 
upon  the  city,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to 
exercise  their  right  of  suffrage  in  sup- 
port of  a  clean  and  honest  administra- 
tion of  the  city.  The  effort  made  to 
this  end  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
overwhelm  the  machine  forces  com- 
pletely, and  elect  every  candidate  of 
the  good  government  ticket  without  a 
single  exception.  It  was  a  startling 
and  most  gratifying  outcome  of  a  con- 
test new  in  many  of  its  features  and 
designed  by  the  supporters  of  a  good, 
non-partisan  administration  of  munici- 
pal affairs,  to  establish  the  fact  that  in 
Los  Angeles,  at  least,  the  machine  is 
powerless  and  the  people  supreme 
where  the  election  laws  secure  to  them 
a  free  and  independent  vote  for  candi- 
dates of  their  own  selection,  untram- 
meled  by  partisan  caucuses  or  conven- 
tions. The  vote  cast  was  not  as  heavy 
as  it  should  have  been  but  it  was  heavy 
enough  to  insure  success  and  inspire 
hope  for  the  future  and  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  and  power  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  govern  their  own  af- 
fairs. One  encouraging  sign  on  elec- 
tion day  was  the  active  participation 
of  conservative  citizens  who,  under 
partisan  rule,  had  taken  no  interest  in 
elections  for  years,  not  even  enough 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  One  of 
these,  a  substantial  citizen,  said  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  been  voting  for 
twenty-two  years  and  had  never  be- 
fore taken  an  active  part  in  the  work 
at  the  polls,  but,  at  this  election,  he 
was  out  with  his  automobile  all  day 
long  helping  people  to  the  polls  to 
vote.  This  was  only  one  among 
many.  It  proves  that  when  the  elec- 
tion is  their  own  and  not  that  of  the 
machine  they  will  take  the  interest 
that  all  good  citizens  should  take  in 
the  election  of  the  right  sort  of  men 
to  this  office. 


In  this  instance,  the  result  of  this 
increased  interest  was  most  gratifying 
and  not  altogether  expected.  The 
good  government  forces  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  expect  the  election  of. 
their  entire  ticket,  as  they  secured,  by 
a  safe  majority  in  every  instance.  This 
experience  of  Los  Angeles  should  be 
an  object-lesson  to  every  city  in  the 
country,  and  especially  such  as  have 
not  provided  for  Direct  Legislation  and 
non-partisan  elections.  To  Los  An- 
gelas it  presents  a  new  era  of  prosper- 
ity, clean  government  and  a  degree  of 
civic  righteousness  that  has  been  un- 
known to  it  for  twenty  years.  The 
better  class  of  people  are  rejoicing  over 
this  change  in  the  city's  affairs.  It  is 
left  to  them,  now,  to  administer  the 
same  wholesome  remedy  to  the  county 
and  state,  and  this  they  have  deter- 
mined to  do.  For  the  good  of  the 
country  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

An  account  of  this  important  contest 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention- 
ing the  part  taken  in  it  by  two  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  the  Herald,  a 
morning  paper,  and  the  Express,  pub- 
lished in  the  evening,  one  a  Demo- 
cratic and  the  other  a  Republican  paper. 
They  operated  together,  in  perfect  har- 
mony, and  rendered  valiant  and  effec- 
tive services  for  the  good  government 
forces.  Their  example  is  peculiarly 
helpful  and  full  of  encouragement  to 
the  supporters  of  civic  righteousness 
in  this  age  of  venal  and  corrupt  jour- 
nalism. To  this  should  be  added  the 
valuable  services  rendered. by  the  Pa- 
cific  Outlook,  a  weekly  publication.  The 
people  of  Los  Angeles  never  were  in 
better  condition  than  now  to  destroy 
forever  the  power  of  the  machine  in 
local  politics.  If  they  maintain  their 
organization  and  do  their  duty,  as  in- 
dividual electors,  they  will  be  invinci- 
ble. 
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By   benjamin   FAY    MILLS 
Part  II. 


LET  us  give  all  honor  to  the  med- 
ical science  of  our  time,  espe- 
cially to  that  of  a  preventive  and 
hygienic  character.  The  plagues 
which  devastated  our  world  a  few 
generations  ago,  so  that  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  western  Europe  could  be 
carried  away  by  the  pestilence  in  a 
few  centuries,  have  ceased  to  be,  and 
we  have  almost  forgotten  their  names. 
In  our  own  day  we  are  banishing  from 
man's  experience  such  physical  ene- 
mies as  diphtheria,  and  have  served 
the  final  notice  of  evacuation  on  **The 
Great  White  Plague." 

The  average  length  of  the  life  of 
civilized  man,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  a  little 
over  thirty  years,  has  now  been  length- 
ened to  forty-two  years.  Our  tastes 
are  being  simplified.  Men  are  refus- 
ing to  join  any  longer  in  the  infamous 
conspiracy  of  unspeakable  cruelty  by 
which  they  have  tortured  their  brother 
animals  to  death,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  lower  sensual  appetites. 

But  beyond  all  these  is  the  great 
fact  that  man  is  discovering  that  it 
is  "in  vain  you  seek  to  be  a  physi- 
cian to  the  body  only,"  and  that  the 
body  will  prosper  as  the  soul  pros- 
pers. We  have  perceived  that  the 
great  question  of  physical  health  is 
a  mental  and  moral,  and  above  all  a 
spiritual  question.  The  occasional 
alleged  "miracles"  of  the  past  in  the 
way  of  physical  healing  have  become 
commonplace  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  early  days  of  the 
Twentieth  Centuries.  In  the  churches 
and  out  of  them,  among  the  biologists 
and  physiologists  and  pathologists 
and  scientific  physicians  and  entirely 
outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  nominally 
scientific  men  and  women,  everywhere 


the  great  spirit  of  health  is  demon- 
strating itself  ih  a  thousand  varia- 
tions of  the  same  great  Principle  and 
millions  of  instances  of  triumphant 
application,  until  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  and  expect  that  in  the  near 
future  man  will  have  learned  to  con- 
trol and  develop  his  own  body  with 
intelligence  and  wisdom  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  character  and 
the  profoundest  consciousness. 

Man  now  knows  the  moral  history, 
the  progress  and  the  prospects  of  the 
human  race.  He  knows  all  sorts  of 
men,  of  all  ages,  ancient  and  modern, 
all  languages,  laws,  customs,  religions, 
experiences  and  experiments,  success- 
es and  failures,  and  always  since  he 
has  been  upon  the  planet  he  knows 
that  man  has  been  ascending,  has 
been  developing  in  mental  and  moral 
culture.  There  have  been  some  de- 
scents, but  only  such  as  were  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  higher  elevation  be- 
yond. 

"Dragons  were,  serpents  are,  blind 
worms  shall  be,"  and  at  last  the  blind 
worms  shall  be  changed  to  carolling 
birds. 

In  every  realm  the  slave  ceases  and 
the  master  of  slaves  ceases.  Only  a 
few  centuries  ago,  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  earth  were  slaves. 
Aristotle  said  he  could  not  conceive 
of  the  world  without  slavery.  In  450 
A.  D.,  a  father  in  England  had  the 
legal  right  to  sell  his  child  into  slav- 
ery. If  one  hundred  years  of  Europe 
are  worth  a  cycle  of  Cathay,  a  decade 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  worth 
any  hundred  years  of  the.  past. 

The  standard  of  character  is  contin- 
ually advancing.  The  aboriginal  man, 
— for  example,  the  Australians, — have 
no  words  for  justice  or  sympathy  or 
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benevolence.  "We  grant  that  human 
life  is  mean,  but  how  did  we  find  out 
that  it  is  mean?"  Our  ideal  is  not 
Caligula  but  Christ.  Many  human 
beings  have  almost  outgrown  the 
beast.  We  send  men  to-day  to  the 
penitentiary  for  what  the  ancients  did, 
unrestricted.  We  are  told  that  Solo- 
mon possessed  three  hundred  wives 
and  seven  hundred  concubines,  but  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  known  to  possess  three  wives  and 
seven  concubines  or  even  two  wives 
and  no  concubines,  he  would  not  be 
elected  to  the  humblest  office  in  the 
country  village.  The  worst  debauches 
of  the  most  abandoned  profligates  to- 
day were  the  open  and  cherished  and 
commended  practices  of  some  of  our 
ancestors.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  "The 
most  Christian  Monarch  of  Europe," 
kneeled  by  the  side  of  his  mistress 
to  say  his  evening  prayers,  unrebuked 
by  priest  or  prophet. 

When  I  hear  people  lamenting  con- 
ditions of  our  day  in  comparison  with 
any  preceding  age,  I  feel  something 
like  my  brother,  who  in  his  childhood 
said  he  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen  when  he  grew  up,  and 
when  his  mother  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  be  very,  very  good, 
and  that  he  would  better  commence 
to  be  good  now,  he  replied:  "Why 
Ma,  wicked  as  I  am,  I  could  teach 
those  poor  heathens  something." 

While  our  system  of  education  has 
still  to  be  born  into  a  true  educational 
method  by  which  we  shall  "speak  to 
Divine  sentiments  in  the  child"  and 
develop  character  by  the  appeal  to 
the  soul,  yet,  compared  with  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  history,  our  popular 
education  of  the  child  seems  almost 
ideal.  When  Queen  Victoria  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
write.  To-day  the  public  school  and 
the  public  library  and  other  institu- 
tions of  general  culture  are  so  numer- 
ous that  we  take  them  like  the  goods 
the  gods  provide,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  the  immense  advancement 
which  they  indicate  beyond  the 
achievements  of  our  ancestors. 


In  the  economic  world,  while  we 
may  criticise  our  present  association 
from  the  ideal  standpoint,  or  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of*  what  seems 
to  many  of  us  feasible  at  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  such  vast  im- 
provement as  almost  to  stagger  our 
confidence  in  its  actuality,  and  there 
has  been  created  such  a  high  ideal  of 
economic  association  as  will  bring  us 
in  its  fulfilment  near  to  the  reign  of 
material  comfort  for  all  people.  We 
have  almost  learned  the  lesson  of  co- 
operative production.  We  are  told 
that  an  ordinary  seventy-five  cent 
breakfast,  if  prepared  for  one  man 
alone,  would  cost  the  expenditure  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the 
labor  of  five  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  also  made  great  advance- 
ment in  voluntary  co-operative  dis- 
tribution, and  the  experiments  along 
the  line  of  economic  co-operation, 
profit-sharing,  etc.,  are  paving  the  way 
to  a  better  arrangement  than  man  has 
ever  known.  Our  great  Emerson  well 
says,  with  his  high  spiritual  wisdom: 

"The  revolutions  that  impend  over 
society  are  not  now  from  ambition 
and  ra])acity,  from  impatience  of  one 
or  another  form  of  government,  but 
from  new  modes  of  thinking,  which 
shall  recompose  society  after  a  new 
order,  which  shall  animate  labor  by 
love  and  science,  which  shall  destroy 
the  value  of  many  kinds  of  property 
and  replace  all  property  within  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  equity.  There 
was  never  so  great  a  thought  laboring 
in  the  breasts  of  men,  as  now.  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  what  was  aforetime 
spoken  fabulously  knd  hieroglyphi- 
cally,  was  now  spoken  plainly,  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Creator   in   man." 

We  are  told  that  when  labor  first 
organized  itself  at  Rome,  six  thousand 
unionists  were  hanged  between  Rome 
and  Capua.  Only  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  nobles  of 
France  used  to  shoot  plumbers  and 
tinners  and  carpenters  at  work  upon 
the  buildings  of  Paris  for  the  fun  of 
seeing    their    bodies    roll    down    into 
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the  streets,  bleeding  and  dying  and 
dead.  What  would  our  modern  trade 
unionists  say  to  that?  The  fact  is 
that  while  there  are  some  influential 
voices  who  say,  '*Let  us  play  the  old 
game,  but  play  it  fairly,"  there  are 
a  growing  number  of  cfear-eyed  eco- 
nomic prophets  who  perceive  that  the 
old  game  cannot  be  played  fairly,  be- 
cause it  is  founded  in  conceptions  that 
do  not  recognize  the  essential  solidar- 
ity of  humanity.  Neither  can  we  im- 
prove the  rules  of  the  old  game  so  as  to 
make  it  a  desirable  occupation.  We 
are  determined  to  play  a  new  kind  of 
game  that  shall  destroy  the  actual  and 
apparent  antagonism  of  interest  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  that  shall 
cause  all  men  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute the  wealth  of  the  world  as  broth- 
ers and  not  as  enemies.  **One  for  all 
and  all  for  One."  We  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  God  shall  give  "unto  this 
last,"  as  to  the  first.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  the  wealth  of  the  world 
shall  not  only  be  produced  co-opera- 
tively, but  shall  be  distributed  fairly 
and  in  brotherly  fashion.  The  lovers 
of  their  kind  have  come  to  believe 
with  Frances  Willard,  that  "whoever 
speaks  of  competition  has  breathed 
out  a  curse  on  the  race,  and  whoever 
speaks  of  co-operation  has  breathed 
out  a  blessing."  We  have  ever  writ- 
ten upon  our  banners  the  great  motto 
of  the  Abolition  of  Poverty,  and  we 
will  not  rest  until  the  poorest  lives  in 
abundance.     We  perceive  that: 

"The  love  that  fed  poverty,  making  it  thrive, 

Has  found  a  more  excellent  way. 
We  have  seen  that  the  poor  need  be  with  us 
no  more, 
And  that  Want  may  be  driven  away. 
The    love   that   has   carried   the    martyrs   to 
death. 
Is  entering  life  to-day." 

So  too,  with  our  ministry  to  the  un- 
fortunates, the  delinquents  and  defec- 
tives of  the  earth.  Lindsey  in  Den-~ 
ver,  Cooley  in  Cleveland,  Whitman  in 
Chicago,  and  other  great  practical  lov- 
ers of  their  kind  are  teaching  us  that 
our  courts  are  wrongly  administered, 
when  based  on  suspicion  and  distrust. 


and  that  if  our  prisons  were  crime 
hospitals  instead  of  the  agents  of  our 
terrible  social  vengeance,  we  could 
bring  "the  criminal  and  outcast  to  our 
side  in  tears,"  and  could  solve  these 
problems  of  the  so-called  **administra- 
tion  of  justice,"  which  when  attempted 
in  anything  else  than  the  spirit  of  love 
have  baftled  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

In  the  political  realm  we  are  real- 
izing the  truth  of  the  words  of  Maz- 
zini:  *' Whoever  first  makes  a  religion 
out  of  Democracy,  will  save  the 
world."  We  are  told  that  in  Athens 
there  were  sixty  thousand  freemen 
Hving  in  an  ideal  democracy,  but  as 
another  says,  the  pedestal  of  privilege 
on  which  they  stood  was  watered  by 
the  tears  of  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves.  But  now  for  uncounted  cen- 
turies the  history  of  humanity  has 
been  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
Democracy  and  human  unity,  and  for 
six  thousand  years  the  stairways  of 
human  habitation  "have  echoed  to  the 
sound  of  the  silver  heel  coming  down 
and  the  wooden  shoe  going  up."  Not 
only  are  the  least  developed  nations 
of  the  world  from  the  democratic 
standpoint,  Persia  and  Turkey  and 
China,  adopting  practically  Republi- 
can constitutions,  but  in  our  so-called 
republics  we  have  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  legislation  by  which  the 
people  may  educate  themselves  and 
execute  their  wills,  the  reform  which 
necessitates  all  other  reforms.  These 
words,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
are  sacramental  words.  Possibly  that 
is  why  they  sound  like  Latin  in  which 
so  many  sacred  expressions  have  been 
embalmed.  New  Zealand  and  Swit- 
zerland and  Oregon  and  Oklahoma  are 
blazing  a  clear  path  toward  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  and  the  establishment 
of  the  perfect  Democracy. 

But  I  hear  my  pessimistic  friend 
say:  "How  about  the  political  corrup- 
tion of  our  time.?"  And  I  answer  that 
these  demonstrations  of  greed  and 
graft  and  all  man's  weakness  and 
wickedness  and  inhumanity  to  man 
are  not  typical  of  our  great  age  of 
promise.  They  are  mere  eddies  in 
the  stream,  deceiving  the  vision  as  we 
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look  downward  at  our  feet  instead  of 
viewing  tlie  whole  progressive  tor- 
rent. The  great  river  of  human  prog- 
ress runs  not  that  way;  the  great 
stream  of  human  development  runs 
towards  the  freedom  of  the  individual ; 
economic  co-operation,  instead  of  sui- 
cidal competition;  political  democracy 
instead  of  absolutism  in  any  form; 
and  federation  and  mutual  service  in- 
stead of  suspicion,  jealousy  and  strife; 
and  is  hastening  on  toward  the  unify- 
ing of  all  the  races  in  the  composite 
man,  instead  of  building  the  barriers  of 
seclusion  and  exclusion  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  universal  religion  of 
trust  and  love  instead  of  the  petty 
sectarianisms,  which  many  of  the  so- 
called  religions  now  really  are. 

"Listen  not  to  the  word  that  would  have  you 
believe 
That  the  voice  of  the  age  is  a  moan ; 
That  the  red  hand  of  wrong 
Is  triumphant  and  strong. 
And   that  wrong  is  triumphant  alone; 
There  was  never  a  time  on  the  face  of  the 

earth 
When  love  was  so  near  to  its  own. 

"The  spirit  of  Girist  is  awake  and  alive, 

In  the  work  of  the  world  it  is  shown. 
Crying  loud,  crying  clear, 

That  the  kingdom  is  here, 
And  that  all  men  are  heirs  to  the  throne! 

There  was  never  a  time  since  the  making 
of  man 

When  love  was  so  near  to  its  own !" 

We  are  now  approaching  the  organ- 
ization of  the  world.  We  have  organ- 
ized the  individual  into  the  family,  the 
family  into  the  tribe  and  the  tribe  into 
the  nation,  and  we  are  now  about  to 
organize  the  nations  into  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world.  We  have  advanced 
as  regards  the  conception  of  war  from 
the  love  of  strife,  through  vengeance, 
greed  and  the  lower  motives,  until 
now  when  the  nations  go  to  war  they 
attempt  to  give  moral  justification  for 
their  action  before  the  jury  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  they  engage  in  bat- 
tle only  at  least  ostensibly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  what  they  regard  as  their 
inalienable  rights,  or  in  behalf  of  their 
liberties,  while  we  have  had  at  least 
one   illustration  of  a   nation's   engag- 


ing in  war  to  protect  the  liberties  and 
enhance  the  opportunities  of  a  neigh- 
boring but  unrelated  people.  War 
itself  has  become  an  opera  bouffe. 
When  the  Spanish  vessels  at  Santiago 
strike  their  colors  and  a  shout  rises 
from  the  Americans,  a  commander 
says :  "Don't  cheer,  boys !  the  poor  fel- 
lows are  dying."  When  the  Ameri- 
cans go  out  in  their  boats  under  these 
blazing  hells,  about  to  explode  with 
a  production  of  widespread  ruin,  in 
order  that  they  may  rescue  these  men 
who  but  a  few  moments  before  were 
their  enemies  seeking  their  lives,  the 
American  sailors  disregard  the  signals 
to  return  and  disobey  orders,  doubly 
risking  their  lives  in  these  attempts 
to  save  their  enemies.  The  prisoners 
are  treated  as  guests  of  the  nation. 
The  admiral  and  his  officers  are  taken 
to  Portsmouth  and  Annapolis  and 
wined  and  dined  and  made  to  feel  the 
good-will  of  the  entire  nation,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  Spanish  officers  took 
back  with  them  to  Spain,  American 
wives  to  preside  over  their  homes. 

I  do  not  justify  from  any  point  of 
view  our  behavior  in  the  Philippines, 
and  yet  we  can  see  something  noble 
about  this  nation's  giving  to  a  con- 
quered nation  twenty  million  dollars 
instead  of  exacting  an  indemnity,  and 
in  the  thousand  soldier  teachers  who 
remained  in  the  far-off  island  to  edu- 
cate those  whom  they  had  come  to 
slay;  in  England's  granting  millions 
of  pounds  of  money  for  the  elevation 
of  her  vanquished  foes  in  Africa;  and 
in  Japan's  unprecedented  terms  of 
peace  to  Russia.  In  the  last  century 
the  United  States  has  arbitrated  one 
hundred  cases  of  difficulties  between 
our  own  and  other  nations  that  under 
former  conditions  of  the  world  would 
have  produced  war,  and  only  recently 
nearly  thirty-seven  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion have  been  negotiated  by  this 
country  and  other  nations.  We  seem 
to  be  approaching  the  day  when  the 
prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled  that  men 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war 
no  more. 
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Haeckel  says  that  if  we  count  the 
a^e  of  the  world  as  twelve  hours,  man 
did  not  come  upon  the  planet  until 
five  minutes  of  twelve  and  civilized 
man  until  five  seconds  of  twelve.  If 
we  have  accomplished  so  much  in  five 
seconds  out  of  twelve  hours,  what  will 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  day 
of  human  progress? 

Man  knows  better  to-day  than  ever 
before  the  invisible  world  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  individual.  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  in  accepting  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  of  London,  said 
that  he  regarded  the  society's  en- 
deavor as  the  most  important  work  of 
our  day. 

Professor  Williams  James  in  a  re- 
cent article  says: 

'TTardly  as  yet  has  the  surface  of  the  facts 
called  psychic  begun  to  be  scratched  for 
scientific  pun'oses.  It  is  through  following 
these  facts  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  scientific 
conquests  of  the  coming  generation  will  be 
achieved/'  and  he  adds,  "I  wish  to  go  on 
record  for  the  presence,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  humbug,  of  real  super-normal  knowledge." 

Great  physicists  like  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  and  others,  have  joined 
hands  with  great  psychologists  like 
James  and  Myers  and  Hyslop  in  tell- 
ing us  that  as  electricity  has  always 
been  in  the  world,  but  only  become 
subject  to  man's  intelligent  volition 
at  the  present  time,  so  now  the  day 
has  dawned  in  which  man  will  proba- 
bly pierce  the  veil  that  divides  him 
from  the  unseen  personalities  who 
have  lived  on  earth  in  the  flesh;  and 
that  it  is  time  to  proclaim  as  a  scien- 
tific hypothesis,  largely  verified  by 
fact  and  probably  soon  to  be  entirely 
established,  the  persistence  of  the 
human  personality  beyond  the  grave; 
until  we  can  almost  credit  the  words 
of  Stephen  Phillips, 

"And,  or  ever  these  days  be  ended 

The  veil  shall  be  rent, 
The  veil  upon  Nature's  face; 

And  the  dead  whom  ye  loved  ye  shall  walk 
with  and  talk  with  the  lost; 

The  delusion  of  death  shall  pass." 


Personally  I  ought  to  say  that  I  do 
not  emphasize  as  necessary  for  my 
own  satisfaction  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries along  this  line,  but  I  see  that 
if  what  these  best  qualified  investi- 
gators claim,  be  justified  by  the  facts^ 
it  would  banish  the  deadly  philosophic 
materialism  that  causes  a  man  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  his  limitations  rather 
than  his  possibilities,  and  might  lead 
us  to  intelligent  conscious  co-opera- 
tion with  helpful  unseen  intelligences,, 
and  it  would  establish  forever  the  ten- 
dency and  aim  of  evolution  and  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  our  world. 

"We  are  drawing  near 
Unatlased  boundaries  of  a  larger  sphere; 
With  awe  I  wait  as  science  leads  us  on 
Into  the  full  effulgence  of  the  dawn." 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  us  face 
the  fact  that  our  institutions  are  not 
adequate  for  the  expression  of  the 
modern  spirit.  When  we  had  partially 
apprehended  the  vast  powers  of  steam 
in  connection  with  human  effort,  we 
made  our  machines,  and  these  hitherto 
unmastered  forces  co-operated  with 
us  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  will.  When 
we  had  begun  to  apprehend  the  illimi- 
table potentiality  of  electricity,  we 
made  our  instruments  and  this  subtle 
force  carried  us  forward  whole  eons 
in  a  single  generation.  What  changes 
shall  make  available  our  discovery  of 
the  essential  facts  of  human  existence, 
of  the  unity  of  substance  and  of  life^ 
of  the  creative  potency  of  the  human 
mind,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  race  and  the  naturally  es- 
sential brotherhood  of  man?  I  an- 
swer: A  New  Educational  System, 
based  on  the  divinity  of  man  and  the 
leading  out  the  partially  developed 
consciousness  into  the  triumphant  ex- 
pressions of  the  human  God;  A  New 
Economic  System,  in  which  the  ideals 
of  the  family  shall  supersede  those 
of  hostile  armies;  A  New  Political 
System,  taking  into  account  the  last 
man  and  learning  to  dispense  with 
complicated  machinery  in  the  effluence 
of  the  spiritual  realization  of  the  reign 
of  love  on  earth.  Let  us  build  our 
machines    and    construct    our    instru- 
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ments!  We  have  sent  our  kites  into 
the  heavens  that  we  might  receive 
practical  revelation  concerning  human 
conduct,  and  the  keys  held  in  our 
hands  have  flashed  with  eternal  bril- 
liance. A  new  vision  has  dawned 
upon  our  race.  The  dream  wliich  our 
world  is  now  dreaming  will  come  true. 
Isaiah  and  John  and  Plato  and 
Thomas  More  and  Philip  Sidney  and 
all  the  seers  of  the  past  are  to  be  jus- 
tified in  the  doers  of  to-day,  who  are 
building  the  new  heaven,  wherein 
dwelleth  the  righteousness  of  love, 
upon  the  new  earth.  Anything  else 
is  not  worth  while.  Make  the  vision 
real !  Give  us  the  spiritual  machinery! 
And  this  will  be  the  new  expression 
of  religion. 

And  the  Nineteenth  Century  shall 
prove  to  have  been  not  so  much  a  cli- 
max as  an  inspiration,  not  so  much 
"an  acme  of  things  accomplished"  as 
"an  enclosure  of  things  to  be."  A 
man  went  home  from  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  to  his  Ver- 
mont farm  carrying  with  him  six  oats 
of  a  rare  Russian  variety.    He  planted 


these  oats  and  kept  the  harvest; 
planted  that  harvest  and  kept  the  crop, 
until  from  his  sowing  and  re-sowing 
of  his  six  oats  and  their  progeny,  he 
gathered  at  the  end  of  six  years,  one 
crop  of  three  thousand  bushels. 

Let  us  take  all  that  we  have  gar- 
nered of  the  harvest  of  human  knowl- 
ed2:e  and  human  achievement  to  the 
present  hour,  and  sow  it  as  seed  for 
the  larger  harvest  that  is  yet  to  be. 

"  Tis  coming  up  the  steeps  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter; 
We  may  not  see  the  dawn  sublime. 

But  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter. 
Our  dust  may  slumber  underground. 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder, 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round. 

We've  heard  the  sound  of  distant  thunder ; 
'Tis  coming,  yes,  'tis  coming! 

"'Tis  coming  now,  that  wondrous  time, 

Foretold  by  seer  and  sung  in  story. 
For  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime. 

Men  leaped  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  gory. 
They  passed.    But  lo!  the  work  they  wrought. 

Now  the  crowned  hopes  of  centuries  blossom. 
The  lightning  of   their  living   thought 

Is  flashing  through  us,  brain   and   bosom; 
'Tis  coming,  yes,  'tis  coming  I" 


A  NEW  ECONOMIC  MOVEMENT  AND  YOUNG 

PERSIA 


By  HELEN   CAMPBELL 


'T^O  all  peoples  of  the  Western  world, 
•^  to  a  few  of  the  Eastern,  is  coming 
the  realization  of  a  new  sense, 
slowly  developed  through  countless 
centuries,  the  nineteenth  seeing  its 
swift  and  visibly  perfecting  growth, 
and  handing  on  the  noble  inheritance 
to  the  twentieth  century.  In  its 
largest  aspects  it  is  the  sociologic 
sense, — only  another  name  for  what 
we  to-day  christen  social  conscious- 
ness. It  is  this  new  sense  that  is  alter- 
ing every  phase  of  human  life,  the 
heart  of  its  creed  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  the  betterment  of  all  hu- 
manity its  solemn  purpose.  There 
can  be  no  small  surprise  in  the  fact 


that  the  Orient,  for  ages  benumbed 
and  inert  under  its  despotic  govern- 
ments and  sharply  defined  castes,  feels 
the  stir,  Young  India,  Young  China, 
Young  Turkey,  rising  with  sudden  de- 
mand for  freedom,  justice,  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  constitutional 
laws  born  of  justice. 

That  there  is  also  a  Young  Persia, 
struggling  out  from  the  same  condi- 
tions seems  less  noteworthy  and  only  a 
part  of  the  general  unrest;  yet  at  some 
points  it  holds  a  deeper  significance 
than  anything  as  yet  embodied  in  the 
demand  for  freedom.  Conceived  in 
the  mind  of  a  great  founder  of  a  great 
religious  movement,  it  has  long  been 
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either  overlooked  by  the  student  of 
comparative  religions,  or  regarded  as 
too  insignificant  for  special  notice.  Yet 
there  it  stands,  worked  out  phase  by 
phase,  not  finally  it  would  appear  until 
about  1866,  though  the  seeds  of  it 
were  deep  in  the  mind  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Mirza  Ali  Muhammed  of  Shiraz  in 
Persia,  better  known  as  the  Bab,  born 
in  1819;  this  name  in  English  being 
the  Door  or  the  Gate,  since  he  opened 
the  way  to  a  truer  faith  and  was 
prophet  of  the  new  day  to  come, — a 
John  the  Baptist,  as  it  were,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  new  dispensation,  and 
like  the  Baptist  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
he  proclaimed. 

No  more  pathetic  or  tragic  story  can 
be  found  in  any  record  of  the  struggle 
for  human  freedom  than  this  one  re- 
corded many  years  ago  by  Count  Go- 
binau,  long  French  minister  at  the 
court  of  Persia  and  a  well-known  Ori- 
entalist of  distinguished  scholarship, 
in  his  book,  still  an  authority,  entitled 
Lcs  Religions  ct  Ics  Fihsofics  de  VOrient, 
Martyred  when  his  propaganda  had 
scarcely  begim,  it  remained  for  the 
Bab's  appointed  successor,  Mirza 
Huseyn  Ali,  known  since  his  accep- 
tance of  this  trust  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen as  Beha  Ullah,  to  give  to  the  Be- 
hai  movement  not  only  the  forms  of 
the  new  faith,  but  the  economic  system 
contained  in  the  "Book  of  Laws,"  as 
yet  only  in  small  part  translated  from 
the  Persian. 

It  appears  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  code  came  to  him  during  long 
seclusion  in  Turkish  Kurdistan,  in  a 
place  named  Barkalu,  in  the  mountains 
and  far  from  human  habitation.  From 
this  retreat,  known  shortly  as  the 
chosen  home  of  a  great  teacher  and 
visited  by  hundreds  of  believers  in  the 
martyred  Bab,  as  well  as  by  learned 
men  and  pilgrims  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  his  teachings  no  less  than  by 
his  singular  power  over  the  hearts  of 
all  who  talked  with  him,  there  went 
out  tidings  of  a  new  law  for  all  men; 
a  series  of  laws,  indeed,  binding  on 
every  one  who  professed  the  faith,  and 
to  be  preached  to  all  mankind  as  the 
method  most  certain  to  ensure  peace. 


progress  and  all  forms  of  human 
betterment. 

Despotisms  breed  revolters,  but  sel- 
dom economic  thinkers.  The  eco- 
nomic sense,  if  it  may  be  so  called, — 
the  power  to  comprehend  and  arrange 
social  facts  and  problems  under  defi- 
nite heads,  to  draw  from  the  past  its 
lessons  for  the  present  hour  and  its 
promise  for  the  future,  is  a  part  of 
to-day,  its  facts,  deductions  and  figures 
never  before  in  such  orderly,  practical 
array.  But  for  Beha  Ullah  were  no 
figures  and  few  facts,  save  the  great 
overmastering  one  of  general  oppres- 
sion and  misery  for  a  people  once  no- 
bly powerful,  cultivated  and  refined, 
with  wide  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
the  arts,  crafts  and  sciences;  his  own 
people  in  the  country  he  passionately 
loved  and  longed  to  redeem. 

In  that  mountain  retreat,  then,  there 
came  to  him,  and  was  worked  out,  this 
thought  of  a  coming  redemption  for 
soul,  mind  and  body.  The  great  Peace 
movement  of  the  present  time,  the 
desire  and  demand  growing  day  by 
day  for  unity  among  the  nations,  is 
the  chief  plank  in  this  economic  plat- 
form, and  already,  wherever  Bahai 
principles  have  made  their  sorely  ham- 
pered way,  many  millions  of  the  faith 
are  now  numbered  in  the  Orient, 
drawn  from  every  faith,  caste  set  ab- 
solutely aside,  and  all  peoples  held  as 
one  common  family  born  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace,  mutual  service  and  full 
trust. 

It  was  this  thought  that  had  been 
with  his  predecessor,  the  young 
dreamer,  Mirza  Ali  Muhammed,  born 
in  1819,  an  instinctive  and  passionate 
believer  in  freedom,  a  fearless  protes- 
tor against  the  despotism  and  fanati- 
cism that  ruled  his  country,  a  Luther 
in  his  denunciation  of  a  blinding, 
bigoted  faith,  paying  willingly,  even 
joyfully,  the  penalty  of  martyrdom  for 
his  daring  faith,  his  body  hung  against 
the  castle  wall,  riddled  with  bullets, 
and  cast  to  the  dogs.  His  chosen  suc- 
cessor, Beha  Ullah,  though  held  close 
prisoner  at  Acca,  the  penal  city,  and 
threatened  many  times  with  death, 
died  finally  of  fever.    The  son  of  Beha 
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Ullah,  Abbas  Effendi,  who  prefers  to 
write  himself  as  Abdul  Bcha,  or  the 
Servant  of  God,  has  been  hke  him  also 
a  prisoner  at  Acca,  and  this  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  preaching  the  same 
gospel  and  desiring  the  same  ends,  but 
very  recently,  with  the  triumph  of 
Young  Turkey  and  its  general  am- 
nesty for  all  political  prisoners  and  ex- 
iles, being  set  free. 

His  own  statement  is,  however,  that 
while  some  essential  features  of  the 
code  have  been  allowed  translation,  the 
time  is  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  as  a  whole,  since 
certain  necessary  conditions  for  accur- 
ate work  have  heretofore  been  prac- 
tically impossible. 

The  translator  of  the  small  portion 
of  the  book  now  in  English,  Mirza  Ali 
Kuli  Khan,  now  Persian  consul  at 
Washington,  states  that  for  the  best 
work  in  this  direction  a  committee  is 
needed  composed  of  the  finest  Persian 
scholars  and  an  equal  number  of  the 
same  order  in  English,  to  consult  upon 
doubtful  renderings  and  thus  secure  an 
absolutely  faithful  translation  of  the 
text.  The  present  translator  is  an  ex- 
cellent linguist  and  speaks  English  ad- 
mirably well,  but  none  the  less  regards 
a  translating  committee  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  best  work.  In  the 
meantime.  Orientalisms  are  dropped  as 
far  as  possible,  yet  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  in  part  remain,  obscuring 
for  some,  it  may  be,  the  vital  applica- 
tion of  the  work  to-day. 

This  book,  then,  Kor  Gitab-i  Akdas, 
'The  Most  Holy  Book,"  holds  the  sum 
of  all  and  every  dream  or  plan  for 
human  betterment,  from  the  Republic 
of  Plato  on  through  all  the  Utopias 
that  men's  minds  have  planned  and 
men's  hands  sought  to  materialize. 
And  while  the  present  head  of  the 
Behai  movement  states  that  the  time 
is  not  fully  ripe  for  carrying  out  all 
the  injunctions  given,  he  also  affirms 
that  it  is  so  nearly  at  hand  that  all 
should  study  with  deepest  care  the 
phases  already  included  in  the  two 
small  volumes  translated  by  Mirza  Ali 
Kuli  Khan,  and  made  up  from  the 
'Tablets/'   the   title   given   to  the   in- 


structions, spiritual  or  practical,  sent 
out  to  all  Behais,  in  whatever  country 
they  may  be  found. 

First,  then,  the  Book  of  Laws  for- 
bids further  religious  warfare  for  any 
people,  of  any  faith  whatsoever;  and 
second,  that  all  people  shall  meet  with 
joy  as  children  of  one  God,  Ruler  and 
Father  of  all,  and  seek  only  and  stead- 
ily the  understanding  which  will  mean 
harmony  of  life,  thought  and  work,  the 
abolition  of  all  castes  being  made  oblig- 
atory. 

For  the  speedier  bringing  of  such 
end,  the  third  command  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  a  common  language.  "The 
kings  or  counsellors  of  the  earth  must 
consult  together  and  appoint  one  of 
the  existing  languages  or  a  new  lan- 
guage"— Esperanto,  it  might  be — "and 
instruct  the  children  therein  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  world;  and  the  same 
must  be  done  with  respect  to  writing 
also.  In  such  case,"  reads  the  text, 
"the  earth  will  be  considered  as  one, 
for  all  peoples  must  become  familiar 
with  each  other's  writing  and  lan- 
guage; a  common  tongue  essential  to 
unity,  and  the  child  to  know  this  com- 
mon tongue  even  before  he  may  know 
that  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  born." 

The  fourth  command  may  on  one 
side  be  questioned,  since  the  end  it 
desires  to  secure  comes  most  often 
through  necessary  revolt  against  des- 
potism and  injustice,  as  in  our  own 
case  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
I:  reads: 

"In  every  country  or  government 
where  any  of  this  community  reside, 
they  must  behave  toward  that  govern- 
ment with  faithfulness,  trustfulness 
and  truthfulness.  So  may  the  arma- 
ments of  the  world  be  changed  into 
Peace,  and  corruption  and  conflict  van- 
ish   from   among  men." 

For  the  fifth,  we  find  directions  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  Oriental  nations. 
In  the  matter  of  habiliment  and  cut  of 
hair  or  beard  and  its  dressing,  men  are 
permitted  free  choice,  but  are  not  to 
assume  any  uncouth  dress  or  shape  of 
beard  that  will  bring  ridicule  from  crit- 
ical unbelievers. 

Sixth.  "All  monks  and  priests  must 
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this  day  abandon  splitude  for  open 
places ;  that  is,  the  society  of  men,  and 
engage  in  that  which  may  profit  both 
themselves  and  other  men.  Permis- 
sion i;5  conferred  on  all  to  engage  in 
marriage,  that  there  may  appear  chil- 
dren to  celebrate  the  praise  of  God,  the 
Lord  of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen." 

*'The  first  obligation  of  all  Behais  is 
to  strive  by  all  means  to  bring  up  and 
instruct  their  children,  male  or  female. 
The  girls  are  like  the  boys.  There  is 
no  difference;  ignorance  in  both  is 
censured,  and  in  both  stupidity  is 
hateful." 

**Jn  reality,  looked  at  with  the  eye 
of  truth,  the  education  and  instruction 
of  the  girls  is  more  useful  than  that  of 
the  boys;  for  in  time  these  girls  will 
become  mothers  and  will  have  children. 
The  first  educator  of  the  child,  is  it 
not  the  mother?  Children  are  like 
green  and  tender  branches ;  as  they  are 
cultivated,  they  grow  and  increase.  If 
the  cultivation  is  right  they  grow 
straight,  and  if  it  is  wrong  they  grow 
crookedly,  and  until  the  end  of  their 
lives  they  advance  upon  the  same  path. 
It  is  thus  then  proved  that  if  girls 
without  education  or  instruction  be- 
come mothers,  it  is  they  who  are  the 
cause  of  this  loss,  the  ignorance,  the 
stupidity,  the  want  of  education  of 
many  children.  Strive  then  with  all 
your  souls  to  train  and  educate  all 
children,  above  all  your  daughters.  On 
this  point  no  excuses  can  be  accepted." 
"In  the  divine  book  of  this  cycle,  in- 
struction and  education  are  not  op- 
tional, they  are  obligatory.  He  who 
educates  his  child  or  any  other's  chil- 
dren, it  is  as  though  he  educated  one 
of  My  children.  The  most  splendid 
fruit  of  the  trees  of  knowledge  is  this 
exalted  word:  Ye  are  all  fruits  of  one 
tree  and  leaves  of  one  branch.  Glory 
is  not  his  who  loves  his  own  country,- 
but  glory  is  his  who  loves  his  kind. 
These  are  means  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  world  and  the  unification  of  nations. 
Blessed  are  those  who  attain  and  bles- 
sed are  those  who  practice!" 

Seventh.  "It  is  not  allowable  to 
confess  or  declare  one's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions before  any  man,  inasmuch  as 


this  has  not  been  nor  is  conducive  fo 
securing  God's  forgiveness  and  pardon. 
At  the  same  time,  such  confession  be- 
fore the  creature  leads  to  one's  humilia- 
tion and  abasement,  and  God  does  not 
wish  this  humiliation  of  his  servants." 

Eighth.  '*A11  books  of  varying  re- 
ligions may  be  read  by  all,  with  no 
further  barring  out  by  any  faith  of 
books  or  beliefs  not  their  own."  This 
command  at  another  point  adds  to  it- 
self another  phase:  **Rcad  all  books  of 
all  religions,  that  so  the  heart  of  each 
one  may  be  added  to  your  own  heart 
in  love  and  understanding." 

Ninth.  "All  arts  and  sciences  that 
are  profitable  and  lead  and  conduce  to 
the  elevation  of  mankind,  must  be 
studied  and  practiced." 

Tenth.  "It  is  made  incumbent  on 
every  one  to  engage  in  some  one  occu- 
pation, such  as  arts,  crafts,  trades  and 
the  like.  This,  the  occupation,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  worship  of  God.  Waste 
no  time  in  idleness  and  indolence,  but 
occupy  yourselves  and  others  beside 
yourself.  The  most  despised  of  men 
before  God  is  he  who  sits  and  begs. 
Every  soul  who  is  occupied  in  an  art 
or  trade,  this  will  be  accounted  an  act 
of  worship  before  God." 

Eleventh.  For  every  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, or  even  smaller  community,  is 
ordered  the  establishment  of  Houses  of 
Justice.  This  would  include  not  only 
all  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  and  its 
administration,  but  all  the  measures  of 
the  wisest  modern  philanthropy  or 
general  social  betterment,  such  as  the 
children's  court  in  cities  and  all  places 
where  education  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  point  that  will  in  time 
give  to  every  child  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship and  his  or  her  personal  obligation 
and  responsibility  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

"Men  and  women  must  place  a  part 
of  what  they  earn  by  trade,  agriculture 
or  other  business,  in  charge  of  a  trust- 
worthy person,  to  be  spent  in  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  the  children. 
That  deposit  must  be  invested  in  the 
education  of  the  children  under  the 
advice  of  the  trustees  or  members  of 
the  House  of  Justice.  It  is  decreed 
that  every  father  must  educate  his  sons 
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and  daughters  in  learning  and  in 
writing.  He  who  neglects  that  which 
hath  been  commanded,  if  he  is  rich, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  trustees  of  the 
House  of  Justice  to  recover  from  him 
the  amount  required  for  the  education 
of  the  children;  otherwise,  if  the  par- 
ent is  not  capable,  the  matter  shall 
devolve  on  the  House  of  Justice." 

"Beyond  a  certain  point  all  required 
wealth  must  pay  nineteen  per  cent  over 
to  the  House  of  Justice,  as  a  general 
fund  for  education,  and  for  those  who 
through  sickness  or  accident  or  old 
age  have  become  dependent."  In  other 
words,  this  includes  a  system  of  pen- 
sions, of  the  same  general  nature  as 
the  old  age  pension  now  adopted  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  to  come, 
we  may  hope,  for  the  world  of  man  as  a 
whole. 

Twelfth.  "In  the  matter  of  lands, 
interest  must  be  allowed  on  moneys 
loaned,  for  if  none  be  allowed  neces- 
sary business  will  be  trammeled  and 
obstructed.  Few  can  at  any  time  be 
found  who  would  loan  money  to  any 
one  upon  the  principle  of  'Ghargi- 
Hassan* — literally,  'a  good  loan';  that 
is,  money  advanced  without  inter- 
est and  repaid  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  borrower.  Usury  in  all  its  forms 
of  injustice  and  exaction,  though  out- 
wardly wrapped  in  a  garment  of  law- 
fulness, is  abolished,  and  modera- 
tion and  justice,  love  and  good  will, 
must  and  shall  rule  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Inheritance  is  limited  to 
near  relatives,  and  nineteen  per  cent 
must  go  to  the  House  of  Justice  for 
the  purposes  just  mentioned.  Com- 
plete regard  and  understanding  of  the 
place  of  agriculture  must  be  had,  for 
Persia  above  all,  where  it  still  remains 
unheeded  though  greatly  and  nobly  de- 
veloped in  foreign  countries.  In  teach- 
ing and  practice  it  must  hold  first 
place." 

"All  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  es- 
pecially the  trustees  of  the  Houses  of 
Justice,  must  seek  to  establish  union 
and  harmony  and  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  the  development  of  the 
world,  the  training  of  nations,  the 
tranquility  and  security  of  all  people 


of  all  lands,  to  be  known  by  all  as 
under  Divine  leading  and  protection. 
To  this  end,  in  each  House  of  Justice 
the  conditions  of  all  whom  it  governs 
must  be  inquired  into,  with  the  deeds 
and  affairs  of  everyone,  that  suitable 
protection  and  guidance  may  be  given 
wherever  needed.  And  these  trustees 
must  at  all  times  study  every  means  of 
advance  for  the  people,  and  bring  about 
by  all  means  that  can  be  devised  jus- 
tice for  all,  equity,  love  and  good  will. 
The  British  people  have  both  a  King 
and  a  Parliament,  and  thus  absolute 
despotism  cannot  be.  The  first  duty  of 
all  rulers  is  to  see  that  the  people  of 
each  government  shall  find  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  laws,  security,  affluence, 
welfare  and  tranquility.  Much  else 
covering  all  methods  and  needs  of  men 
is  in  the  Book  of  Laws,  in  good  time  to 
be  known  of  all." 

"Ye  are  all  leaves  of  one  tree  and 
drops  in  one  sea,"  is  repeated  insis- 
tently in  the  comment  on  each  law. 
Gambling,  opium,  intemperance,  are 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  hygienic 
laws  laid  down  are  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  thought  of  to-day. 

"To  do  justice  it  is  obligatory  that 
the  Houses  of  Justice  over  all  the  earth 
should  have  knowledge  of  every  ruler, 
every  prophet  in  his  time,  and  his 
book;  and  of  the  rulers,  the  limits  of 
their  kingdoms,  the  number  of  their 
soldiers,  the  price  of  all  that  is  in  their 
hands,  even  to  their  jewels.  All  towns 
must  be  cleansed  and  kept  in  neatness 
and  cleanliness.  Bath-houses  must  be 
built  and  bathing  be  a  law  for  all  men 
daily,  wherever  possible,  since  health 
and  purity  of  mind  are  born  of  purity 
of  body  and  habit." 

"For  the  burial  of  the  dead,  it  is  well 
that  they  be  buried  in  coffins  of  glass 
and  the  burial  place  be  lined  with  cut 
stones.  In  such  manner  corruption 
does  not  reach  and  poison  the  living; 
but  the  dead  must  be  bathed  and 
wrapped  in  fine  cloths  of  silk  or  cotton 
before  they  are  laid  in  the  coffin.  If 
there  is  poverty  that  forbids  such  form 
of  burial  then  coffins  of  wood  may  be 
used  and  a  wrapping  of  woollen  cloth 
in  place  of  silk." 
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"By  our  laws  four  great  barriers  set 
between  the  nations  by  men  are  abol- 
ished, these  barriers  by  which,  when 
beliefs  differed,  war  arose.  Thus 
came  the  destroying  men's  lives,  be- 
heading men  because  their  faith  was. 
not  as  that  of  him  who  would  burn  or 
behead.  This  was  the  first,  and  the 
second  arose  from  that:  the  religious 
books  of  other  religions  were  ordered 
to  be  burned  and  the  man  punished 
who  read  them.  The  third  was  the 
shunning  of  all  other  nations  and 
counting  them  as  infidel  and  unclean; 
and  thus  came  the  fourth;  which  al- 
lowed, yea,  ordered,  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  such  communities.  All  this 
shall  pass  and  the  nations  be  as  one." 

"To  undertake  journeys  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
is  not  necessary.  If  those  who  have 
means  and  wealth  should  give  to  the 
House  of  Justice  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  expended  on  such 
journeys,  this  would  be  acceptable 
and  agreeable  before  God." 

"Be  not  the  cause  of  sorrow,  how 
much  less  of  sedition  and  strife, — ye 
are  all  leaves  of  one  tree  and  drops  of 
one  sea." 

The  rightly  guided  men  of  learning 
who  engage  in  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple and  are  preserved  from  the 
temptations  of  inordinate  desire, — 
such  men  are  accounted  of  the  stars 
of  the  Heaven  of  Knowledge  before 
God,  the  Object  of  all  the  world.  To 
respect  them  is  obligatory.  They  are 
the  flowing  fountains,  the  shining 
stars,  the  fruits  of  the  Blessed  Tree, 
the  signs  of  the  Divine  Power,  and 
the  Seas  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 
Blessed  is  he  who  adheres  to  them. 

Man  should  know  his  own  self  and 
know  those  things  which  lead  to  lofti- 
ness or  to  baseness,  to  shame  or  to 
honor,  to  affluence  or  to  poverty.  Af- 
ter man  has  realized  his  own  being 
and  become  mature,  then  for  him  af- 
fluence or  competence  is  needed.  If 
his  wealth  is  acquired  through  a  craft 
or  profession,  it  is  approvable  and 
worthy  of  praise  to  men  of  wisdom, 
especially  those  who  arise  to  train 
the  world  and  beautify  the  souls  of 


nations.  These  are  the  cup-bearers 
of  the  wine  of  knowledge  and  the 
guides  to  the  ideal  path.  They  direct 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  into 
the  right  path  and  instruct  them  in 
that  which  is  conducive  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  progress  of  being. 

The  followers  of  Sincerity  and 
Faithfulness  must  consort  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  with  joy,  for  free 
association  or  intercourse  is  always 
conducive  to  union  and  harmony,  and 
union  and  harmony  are  the  cause  of 
the  order  of  the  world  and  the  life  of 
nations.  .  .  .  Forbearance  and  Benev- 
olence are  the  two  lights  for  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  and  the  two  teachers 
to  lead  nations  to  knowledge.  Blessed 
are  those  who  attain  thereto. 

"The  people  of  Beha  must  respect 
possessors  of  talent.  They  must  not 
refuse  to  discharge  the  due  reward  of 
any  one.  To  acquire  knowledge  is  in- 
cumbent, upon  all.  ...  In  this  day 
the  mysteries  of  this  earth  are  un- 
folded and  visible  before  the  eyes,  and 
the  pages  of  swiftly  appearing  news- 
papers are  indeed  the  mirror  of  the 
world.  They  display  the  doings  and 
actions  of  the  different  nations;  they 
both  illustrate  them  and  cause  them 
to  be  heard.  Newsapers  are  as  a  mir- 
ror which  is  endowed  with  hearing, 
sight  and  speech.  They  are  a  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  and  a  great  matter. 
But  it  behooveth  the  writers,  editors, 
et  al.  therefore  to  be  sanctified  from 
the  prejudices  of  egotism  and  desire 
and  to  be  adorned  with  the  ornament 
of  Equity  and  Justice." 

"The  real  treasury  of  man  is  his 
knowledge.  .  .  .  To  acquire  knowl- 
edge is  encumbent  upon  all,  but  of 
those  sciences  which  may  profit  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  not  such  sci- 
ences as  begin  in  mere  words  and  end 
in  mere  words." 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  special 
bearing  of  the  Laws  on  the  future  of 
the  women  of  the  Orient.  Equality 
of  the  sexes  is  insisted  upon,  though 
at  first  Oriental  women  may  shrink 
from  the  new  order  and  the  responsi- 
bilities it  involves.  But  the  mothers 
of  the  race  must  no  longer  be  childish, 
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undeveloped  slaves,  or,  when  come  to 
maturity,  be  fettered  by  unending 
restrictions  which  render  develop- 
ment impossible,  and  insure  an  ut- 
terly false  relation  between  men  and 
women. 

All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  dyna- 
mite bomb  in  countries  which  have 
had  no  recognition  of  woman's  real 
place.  In  and  through  this  new  gos- 
pel of  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, they  are  to  come  into  a  life 
which  educates  every  faculty  for  ser- 
vice, making  women  and  men  alike 
citizens  and  co-workers  in  a  world  re- 
public nobler  even  than  Plato's  ma- 
jestic vision.  Education  is  for  each 
alike,  allowing  for  any  necessary 
divergences. 

Work,  education,  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, are  all  exalted, — full  place  for 
each  in  individual  and  national  life; 
and  the  final  word,  for  all  of  Beha 
Ullah's  program  holds  the  sum  of 
all  faiths  that  have  lived,  "Let  him 
not  glory  who  loves  his  own  country, 
but  let  him  glory  who  loves  the  whole 
world.  May  East  and  West  delight 
in  one  another  as  lovers,  and  North  and 
South  embrace  each  other  in  closest 
aflfection." 

In  Rangoon,  a  year  ago,  a  trained 
and  keen  student  of  sociologic  ques- 
tions found  in  a  Behai  meeting  rep- 
resentatives of  six  of  the  world's  great 
religions;  men  of  mature  age,  doctors, 
lawyers,  government  employees  and 
others  brought  up  as  strictest  Hin- 
doos, Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  and 
Christians  of  varying  sects,  but  con- 
ferring together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Co-operative  stores  on  English  lines 
are  established  in  Bombay,  Port  Said, 
Rangoon  and  Alexandria.  Others  are 
contemplated,  and  so  far  as  despotic 
governments  admit,  the  movement  for 
co-operation,  which  now  includes 
many  hundred  thousand,  seeks  in  all 
ways  to  carry  out  the  principles  al- 
ready established  and  proven,  working 
together  in  entire  harmony  to  that  end. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  methods, 
two  incidents  may  be  given  which 
came  under  the  personal  observation 
of  the  sociologic  student  already  men- 


tioned. Both  occurred  at  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  House  of  Justice 
lor  Bombay,  a  council  of  nineteen  per- 
sons, chielly  Mohammedans  and  Zo- 
roastrians. A  poor  Zoroastrian  Behai 
.  came  and  told  the  members  that  affairs 
had  been  going  very  badly  with  him, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  failure. 
The  council  deliberated  and  decided 
that  the  different  members  should  give 
a  part  of  their  time  each  day  to  helping 
him  in  his  shop,  lay  in  a  new  stock 
of  goods,  and  give  pecuniary  help  if 
necessary.  This  was  done  and  soon 
the  man  was  on  his  feet  again,  an 
example  that  they  practice  the  fra- 
ternity they  preach. 

This  was  simply  human  kindness  at 
its  best;  but  the  same  evening  brought 
up  a  much  more  complicated  case. 

"A  Mohammedan  Behai  had  arrived 
in  a  state  of  much  perplexity.  He  had 
just  received  from  a  Mohammedan 
friend  lottery  tickets  to  dispose  of, 
the  lottery  being  for  some  Moham- 
medan charity.  *I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  them,'  the  man  said.  *In  the 
Book  of  Laws,  Beha  Ullah  has  strong- 
ly forbidden  gambling,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  a  lottery  would  come 
under  the  head  of  gambling  or  not.  If 
I  accept  and  distribute  these  lottery 
tickets,  I  may  be  breaking  one  of  the 
laws.  On  the  other  hand,  if  1  refuse 
them,  I  shall  probably  make  this  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  an  inllucntial  Moham- 
medan, my  bitter  enemy.' 

**The  nineteen  members  of  the 
House  of  Justice  deliberated  together 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  Finally  a 
Zoroastrian  member  saw  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  he  proposed  that 
each  one  of  the  Behais  should  take  a 
ticket  and  then  return  them  with  the 
hundred  rupees,  writing  that  they  did 
not  care  to  take  a  chance  in  a  lottery, 
]>ut  they  were  very  glad  to  help  a 
Mohammedan   charily. 

"Here  were  two  great  results  of 
Behai  teaching;  gambling,  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  vices  of  the  East,  being 
looked  upon  with  aversion,  and  the 
feeling  of  animosity  and  hatred  of  Zo- 
roastrians for  Mohammedans,  which 
has  endured  for  many  centuries,  be- 
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coming  so  modified  that  they  were 
glad  to  help  a  Mohammedan  charity." 
Though  Christianity  holds  all  the 
principles  at  heart  of  any  social  prog- 
ress, it  does  not  define  a  program  of 
scientific  reform.  The  Behai  faith  de- 
velops such  a  program,  in  line  with 
the  conclusions  of  advanced  economic 
science,  and  requires  of  its  followers 
the  practical  fulfilment  of  these  eco- 
nomic laws  as  religious  observances 
and  obligations.  One  might  even  say 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  be- 
lieve whole-heartedly  and  steadily  in 
Christianity,  without  the  slightest  in- 
consistency, yet  do  Behaism  with  im- 
measurable  advantage   to   the   world. 


It  is  certain  that  the  one  would  never 
interfere  with  the  other,  much  less  do 
away  with  any  real  factor  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  kind,  whether  in  soul, 
mind  or  body.  But  no  Behai  would 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  last  word 
has  been  spoken  and  will  remain  unal- 
tered and  unalterable  in  the  form  now 
given  in  the  Book  of  Laws.  On  the 
contrary,  as  progress  is  the  eternal 
law,  each  fresh  development  will  call 
for  new  statements  and  fresh  methods 
born  of  deeper  comprehension,  until 
the  day  dawns  in  which  no  law  save 
the  Law  of  Love  will  be  needed  by 
or  for  any  child  of  man. 


A  PROPHET  OF  SOCIALISM 

By   JAMES   CLYDE   WILKINSON 


ONE  Sunday  evening, more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  I  stood  with  a 
moilcy  assortment  of  fellow  hu- 
man beings  in  one  of  the  smaller  parks 
of  London,  listening  with  amusement 
to  the  harangues  of  certain  vociferous 
and  terribly  earnest  Socialists.  It  was  a 
new  experience  for  me,  and  mildly 
amusing.  A  rough,  heavily-bearded 
man,  a  typical  Cockney  with  an  ador- 
able accent,  ke|)t  the  crowd  convulsed 
by  a  succession  of  stories,  each  of 
which  was  designed  to  leave  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  the  impression 
that  Heaven  must  be  occupied  only 
by  workingmen  and  women,  while  the 
other  place  holds  only  rich  men  crying 
to  happy  Lazarus  in  Heaven.  He  was 
a  demagogue  of  the  worst  type,  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  revel  in 
marching  through  the  streets  bearing 
a  head  impaled  upon  a  pike.  I  shud- 
dered then  at  the  thought  that  So- 
cialism could  win  the  tolerance,  and 
even  the  api)lause  of  a  London  crowd. 
Presenily  the  speaker  gave  way 
from  sheer  exhaustion  and  there  was 
a  restless  movement  among  the  crowd. 
Together  with  a  number  of  others,  I 
had  turned  away  when  my  footsteps 


were  arrested  by  a  strange,  fascinat- 
ing sound.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
voices  1  had  ever  heard  rang  out 
strong  and  clear,  and  1  felt  ratheV  than 
heard  the  signs  of  generous  culture 
in  the  speaker's  words.  Turning  to 
listen,  I  observed  that  a  new  spirit  had 
come  over  the  crowd.  They  laughed 
fjuite  as  heartily  as  before,  for  the 
speaker  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor, but  there  was  a  new  note  in  their 
laughter.  There  was  nothing  coarse 
or  brutal  in  the  laughter,  or  in  the 
speech  which  provoked  it  so  irresis- 
tibly: it  was  the  wholesome,  mirthful 
laughter  which  makes  life  so  much 
belter  worth  while. 

But  there  was  more  than  humor  and 
good-natured  sarcasm  in  the  speech. 
Behind  all  there  was  a  great,  passion- 
ate yearning  for  righteousness,  and  a 
plea  for  a  life  worthy  of  man's  highest 
aspiration.  I  caught  myself  applaud- 
ing, quite  unconsciously.  My  loathing 
for  Socialism  as  I  had  heard  it  was 
replaced  by  admiration  and  something 
very  like  enthusiasm  for  the  new  So- 
cialism to  which  I  was  listening.  Had 
the  speaker  called  for  volunteers  to 
come  forward  and  declare  their  belief 
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in  the  Socialist  faith,  as  religious  re- 
vivalists do,  1  feel  sure  that  I  should 
have  been  among  the  first  to  make 
confession. 

The  speaker  was  young,  almost  a 
boy,  but  with  a  look  of  age  which 
years  do  not  measure.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  lived  a  couple  of  lives  at 
least.  An  undersized  little  chap,  wiry 
and  lean,  at  first  sight  he  seemed  weak 
and  puny.  But  the  strong  muscular 
hands  and  the  resonance  of  his  voice 
were  enough  to  dispel  that  notion.  He 
spoke  rapidly,  without  break  or  pause, 
using  beautiful,  chaste  English,  which 
might  have  been  patterned  after  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  so  simple 
was  every  .clear-cut  sentence.  He 
spoke  with  splendid  distinctness,  and 
quoted  from  the  Bible  and  from  the 
great  poets,  especially,  I  remember, 
from  Browning.  There  was  nothing 
vehement  about  his  speech;  he  spoke 
as  quietly  as  a  judge  in  court  might 
do.  But  the  way  in  which  he  held 
that  audience  I  shall  never  forget.  An 
old  clergyman,  who  had  crowded  up 
close  to  my  side  to  listen,  said  sadly: 
"What  a  tragedy  that  such  a  man  is 
lost  to  the  Church!" 

An  hour  later  we  were  walking  to- 
gether, arm  in  arm,  along  the  Embank- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  speech  was 
ended  I  had  rushed  to  grasp  his  hand, 
and  now  he  was  patiently  answering 
the  questions  which  poured  thick  and 
fast  from  my  confused  brain.  It  all 
happened  so  naturally,  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  I  can  hardly  tell 
how  it  was.  To  my  praise  of  his 
speech  he  had  given  a  modest  reply, 
blushing  like  a  schoolgirl.  Only  when 
he  found  out  that  some  questions  were 
troubling  me  did  he  throw  off  the 
mask  of  reserve  and  invite  further 
approaches.  So  we  walked  together 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  which  time  I 
learned  more  of  Socialism  than  I  could 
have  learned  from  books  in  as  many 
months,  I  believe.  More,  I  acquired  a 
respect  for  its  eloquent  young  apostle 
which  amounted  to  actual  reverence. 
John  Spargo  had  become  for  me  a 
pattern,  a  hero.  From  that  night  I  felt 
for   him   a   reverence   which   no   man 


save  Mazzini  had  ever  inspired  before. 

We  never  met  again  until  more  than 
twelve  years  had  passed  away.  From 
copies  of  the  Socialist  papers  which  I 
bought  from  time  to  time,  I  knew  that 
my  hero  of  the  Socialist  crusade  was 
constantly  active  in  the  fight.  I  pic- 
tured him  as  a  Sir  Galahad  of  the  social 
struggle.  Then  one  day  I  read  in  the 
papers  a  brief  telegraphic  news  item  to 
the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  held  to 
oppose  the  Boer  War  he  had  been  se- 
verely beaten,  and  that  he  might  die. 
The  day  was  black  with  the  shadow  of 
grief  for  me,  nor  was  there  a  ray  ol 
light  until  the  later  news  told  that  his 
injuries  were  painful  but  not  at  all  se- 
rious. Infuriated  mobs  of  Hooligans 
had  beaten  the  man  who  loved  them 
and  would  save  them  from  themselves. 

Next  time  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in 
America.  Wandering  into  a  booksell- 
er's shop  one  day,  my  eye  caught  the 
name  of  my  Sir  Galahad  upon  the  cover 
of  a  volume  which  bore  the  imprint  of 
one  of  the  leading  publishers.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  my  friend,  after  all, 
but  another  of  the  same  name.  Any- 
how, I  bought  the  book  and  the  strong, 
dignified,  scholarly  English  of  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children  assured  me. 
It  was  the  same  beautiful,  brave  spirit 
I  had  heard  in  the  park  so  long  ago. 
Later  I  read  the  book  aloud  to  my 
wife,  who  had  so  often  laughed  at  my 
worship  of  the  "Socialist  Prophet,"  as 
she  jestingly  called  my  .hero.  When 
the  last  page  was  reached,  and  we 
came  to  that  wonderful  passage  in 
which  he  asks  "Are  you  of  the  faith  of 
the  Builders?  Are  you  a  Builder?" 
she  said  with  deep  reverence:  "If  So- 
cialism commands  faith  like  that  it 
must  win  the  world." 

John  Spargo's  work  in  America  is 
best  known  to  American  readers, 
though  echoes  of  it  have  been  heard 
from  time  to  time  in  his  native  land. 
A  constant  stream  of  books  and 
pamphlets  has  borne  his  message  to 
an  ever  growing  circle  of  admirers  and 
followers.  Books  upon  the  abstract 
theories  of  Marx,  for  the  college  man; 
books  for  the  propaganda  addressed 
to   the    unlettered   proletariat  of  the 
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slums ;  books  pleading  for  babies'  lives, 
which  physicians  of  standing  have 
hailed  with  joy  and  praise — his  output 
bears  witness  to  the  consecration  and 
devotion  with  which  he  pursues  his 
chosen  task.  Added  to  this  great 
work,  which  most  men  would  regard 
as  prodigious,  he  has  done  an  amount 
of  lecturing  and  public  speaking  which 
is  almost  incredible. 

Business  brought  me  to  the  United 
States  last  autumn,  and  for  several 
months  it  was  my  joy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  frequently  hearing  this 
splendid  example  of  modern  Socialist 
leadership  speak.  In  one  of  the  big- 
gest churches  in  New  York  City,  he 
spoke  one  night  to  an  audience  that 
packed  the  edifice  to  the  doors.  Never 
was  man  more  reverent  than  this  ag- 
nostic and  Socialist,  and  never  had  I 
heard  such  profoundly  religious  senti- 
ment so  eloquently  expressed.  Men 
and  women  were  awed  into  that  im- 
pressive silence  which  only  great  re- 
ligious emotion  ever  produces.  At 
another  time  I  heard  him  address  a 
fashionable  dinner  party  in  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  exclusive  hotels  of 
the  city.  It  was  something  of  a  shock 
to  see  my  hero  in  an  immaculate  dress 
suit,  even  though  it  accorded  well  with 
his  sombre  gravity.  No  description  of 
his  speech  from  my  pen  could  do  it 
justice;  no  words  of  mine  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  profound  im- 
pression the  eloquent  appeal  made 
upon  that  audience.  It  was  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten:  leaders  of  the 
metropolitan  pulpit,  eminent  lawyers 
and  captains  of  industry  and  finance, 
listened  with  strained  interest  to  a 
magnificent  speech  in  which  chastely 
beautiful  diction  and  flaming  spiritual 
passion  were  blended.  They  accorded 
him  a  stirring  ovation,  and  I  observed 
that  all  the  subsequent  speakers  took 
their  lead  from  the  Socialist  leader. 

The  very  next  evening  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  him  speak  to  a  very 
diflFerent  audience,  composed  of  poor 
and  i^enerally  pale  and  tired  looking 
working  girls.  So  gentle  and  tender 
he  was  I  It  was  almost  painful  to  see 
the   eagerness   with  which  those   sad 


looking,  anemic  victims  of  the  crowded 
sweatshops  leaned  forward  and  drank 
in  every  word.  One  of  the  girls  had 
given  him  a  red  carnation  and  he  made 
the  flower  the  text  of  a  wonderful 
speech,  marvellous  in  its  simplicity  and 
its  power.  It  was  an  appeal  for  a  life 
as  beautiful  and  as  healthful  as  the 
blossom,  and  for  proper  economic 
conditions  for  the  development  of  such 
a  life. 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  I  heard 
him  speak  was  in  Boston,  where  he 
made  two  wonderful  addresses  upon 
Socialism.  The  first  was  in  a  large 
hall  in  the  evening,  after  a  wretched, 
long-winded  bore  had  tired  the  au- 
dience almost  to  death.  All  through 
that  performance,  Mr.  Spargo  had  sat 
in  the  rear  of  the  platform,  almost 
unobserved.  With  his  accustomed 
aversion  to  the  footlights,  he  had  hid- 
den himself  behind  the  piano.  When 
his  time  came  at  last  I  wondered  if 
that  tired  audience  could  be  revived 
and  awakened,  even  by  his  charm  of 
presence  and  the  magnetism  of  his  elo- 
quence. His  first  half-dozen  sentences 
settled  that.  It  seemed  as  if  the  emo- 
tions of  his  hearers  were  the  keys  of  a 
l^reat  organ  upon  which  he  was  play- 
ing at  will.  With  stately  movement 
the  speech  mounted  from  height  to 
height,  climax  to  climax,  until  the 
speaker  reached  his  peroration.  That 
splendid  outburst  revealed,  it  seemed 
to  me,  the  inmost  soul  of  the  orator. 
"This  economic  program  which  I 
have  laid  before  you  is  not  the  end  of 
Socialism,  but  only  a  means  to  that 
end.  To  free  man's  body  from  the 
chains  of  poverty  is  a  noble  ideal,  but 
still  nobler  is  the  effort  to  free  his 
mind  and  soul  together  with  the  body. 
The  vision  which  my  heart  holds  dear 
is  that  of  Socialism  unbinding  the  soul 
of  man,  setting  it  free  for  its  upward, 
Godward,  flight."  These  words  give 
only  my  memory  of  the  substance  of 
the  peroration ;  they  do  not  convey  any 
idea  of  the  felicity  of  phrasing  which 
roused  that  audience  to  generous  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  his  speech  next  day,  before  the 
members  of  a  famous  Boston  club,  was 
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even  more  superb  as  a  piece  of  oratori- 
cal art.  One  who  had  heard  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Emerson  speak  in  that 
city  of  traditional  culture  said  to  me: 
"Neither  Phillips  nor  Emerson  ever 
did  better  than  that.  He  is  the  Emer- 
son of  the  social  movement  of  our 
time."  For  myself,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  there  was  in  the  speaker 
something  of  that  same  subtle  spiritual 
power  which  made  John  Bright  the 
great  figure  he  was  upon  the  platform. 
Strangely,  Gladstone,  my  great  ideal 
as  an  orator,  was  not  suggested.  The 
manner  and  the  spirit  were  so  differ- 
ent— not  inferior,  but  just  different.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  hear  most  of  the 
great  Socialist  orators  of  Europe  and 
America.  I  have  listened  to  Jaures' 
winsome  pleading  and  to  Guesde's 
burning  invective;  I  have  heard  Bebel 
in  keen  debate;  in  the  Reichstag,  and 
Vandervelde  at  great  mass  meetings 


in  Brussels  at  the  Maison  du  Peuple; 
I  have  listened  to  Keir  Hardie's 
homely  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  Hyndman's  thunder- 
ing in  St.  James's  Hall.  I  will  not  set 
my  hero  of  the  Socialist  cause  above 
these  other  heroes,  but  say  simply  that 
among  these  ^eat  orators  of  inter- 
national Socialism  John  Spargo  must 
be  accorded  a  foremost  place. 

By  voice  and  pen  this  modest,  self- 
effacing  man  has  quietly  revolution- 
ized Socialism.  He  has  taken  it  out 
of  the  sordid  and  mean  levels  and  made 
it  a  religion;  he  has  revealed  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  Socialism  to 
the  world.  More  than  that,  he  has 
forged  for  it  a  new  weapon  which  may 
well  make  it  invincible.  By  his  Spir- 
itual Interpretation  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  world's  workers,  he  has 
chained  to  its  service  the  mightiest 
force  in  history. 
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THE   POSTAL  DEFICIT:    ITS   CAUSE 
AND   REMEDY 


"Of  all  things  transported  by  rail,  intelli- 
gence l8  the  most  essential  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic advanta^re,  and  therefore  is  in  the  highest 
degree  amenable  to  the  consideration  of  public 
utility.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  free  scnools, 
free  parks,  free  fire  service,  etc.,  are  Justified. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  second  class  mail 
matter  is  distributed  below  cost.    And  the  na- 


Railroad   Graft   the   Chief   Cause   of   the 
Postal  Deficit. 

PRESIDENT  Taft  claims  that  the  extor- 
tionate price  paid  for  the  carrying  of 
second  class  mail  matter  amounts  substan- 
tially to  a  subsidy  to  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. It  is  a  leading  purpose  of  this  article 
to  show  that  the  master  cause  of  the  postal 
deficit  is  found  in  what  is  substantially  the 
unique  and  enormous  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
American  railways  since  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  interests  has  become  so  powerful 
and  sinister  an  influence  in  our  nation. 


tion  which  creates  and  protects  railway  com- 
panies, giving  them  the  use  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  eminent  domain,  and  bestowing  upon 
them  valuable  franchises,  has  a  right  to  Insist 
upon  a  reasonable  recognition  by  them  of  this 
principle  of  public  utility  in  relation  to  the 
transportation  of  the  mails." 

— Professor    Frank    Parsons. 

If  the  railways  were  treated  as  they  are  by 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Belgium,  or  Great  Britain,  there  would  be  little 
if  any  deficit,  and  the  probability  is  there  would 
be  a  handsome  revenue  from  the  postal  ser- 
vice, especally  if  the  franking  abuse  was  also 
abolished. 

Congress  is  confronted  by  few  questions  so 
grave  and  immediately  important  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  postal  deficit  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  rail- 
road graft  and  the  express  company  influence 
are  to  take  precedence  over  the  rights   and 
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interests  of  the  Republic  or  the  American 
people. 

If  the  wishes  and  plans  ^f  the  Postmaster- 
General  are  carried  out,  and  the  thoroughly 
sophistical  plea  that  the  railroad  bids,  being 
competitive,  cannot  be  interfered  with,  is  ac- 
cepted, railroad  graft,  the  greatest  tap-root 
of  the  postal  deficit,  that  has  been  an  over- 
shadowing scandal  since  the  exposures  made 
during  the  administration  of  Postmaster- 
General  Vilas  over  twenty  years  ago,  will 
remain  an  undisturbed,  eating  cancer  in  the 
body  politic. 

This  question  has  been  forced  to  the  front 
by  the  amazing  position  taken  by  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock,  who  in  his  message 
passed  over  the  enormous  governmental 
largess  that  for  decades  has  been  paid 
to  railways, — a  graft  that  has  been  time 
and  again  shown  by  indisputable  facts  to 
be  a  master  cause  of  our  postal  deficit,  and 
charges  the  periodical  literature  of  the  land  as 
receiving  in  effect  a  subsidy.  Now  this  ques- 
tion is  vital  to  good  government,  because  the 
real  issue  involved  is  whether  the  railways 
and  express  companies  are  (o  dominate  our 
legislative  and  executive  departments  and  ren- 
der comparatively  inefficient  and  burdensome 
to  the  people  one  of  the  most  important  public 
functions  or  services  in  the  government;  or 
whether  the  interests  of  the  people,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  public-service  companies,  are  to 
be  made  paramount  and  the  railways  are  to 
be  treated  with  fairness  and  justice  instead 
of  being  made  recipients  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  excessive 
charges, — something  that  in  effect  is  a  subsidy 
to  over-rich  corporations,  a  graft  of  the  most 
demoralizing  character.  So  important,  indeed, 
is  this  question,  that  we  desire  to  notice  the 
major  facts  involved  somewhat  at  length. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  claim  that  the  rail- 
road contracts,  being  awarded  under  com- 
petitive bids,  cannot  be  interfered  with.  If  a 
paid  attorney  for  the  railway  interests  should 
have  advanced  such  a  plea,  in  the  light  of  the 
general  knowledge  relative  to  corporations, 
trusts  and  public-service  companies,  we  might 
have  felt  that  because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
case  he  had  been  driven  to  make  so  absurd 
a  charge,  which  in  effect  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  public;  for  who  does  not 
know  that  the  day  has  long  passed  when  there 
is  anything  like  honest  or  real  competition 
when   the   great  railway  interests  are  in  the 


presence  of  a  rich  prize,  where  by  pooling  of 
interests  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  or  mutual 
understandings  will  result  in  the  acquisition 
of  millions  of  dollars?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  few  men  to-day  control  the  great  railway 
systems  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
are  associated  intimately  in  insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  trust  companies,  monopolies  and 
various  enterprises  that  are  industriously 
farming  the  wealth-creators  of  their  suste- 
nance; and  furthermore,  that  these  gentlemen 
act  in  concert  when  such  action  will  be  mu- 
tually advantageous,  as  it  necessarily  would  be 
where  a  complacent  government  has  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  accept  extortionate  bids 
both  for  carrying  of  mails  and  rental  of  cars? 
No  one  knows  better  than  do  our  government 
officials  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  so  little  actual  competition  among 
great  business  enterprises  as  to-day.  Again, 
many  places  are  reached  by  only  one  railway, 
where  manifestly  there  could  be  little  compe- 
tition. 

If  absurd  sophistries  like  this  are  to  be 
made  excuses  for  railway  graft,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  the  railways  from  making  their 
charges  to  the  express  companies  still  lower 
and  adding  the  difference  to  the  bids  for  mail 
carriage?  Already,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  express  companies  pay  millions  of  dollars 
less  for  railway  service  than  docs  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  similar  accommoda- 
tions. If  the  present  contention  is  sustained, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  increased  trib- 
ute being  demanded  from  time  to  time 
by  the  railroads,  especially  as  the  government 
is  sitting  supinely  by  while  railway  after  rail- 
way is  voting  enormous  increases  in  the 
bonded  indebtedness — voting  millions,  tens  of 
millions  and  even  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  additional  bonds,  on  which  the 
wealth-creators  of  to-day  and  their  children 
of  to-morrow  will  have  to  pay  dividends, 
according  to  the  court  rulings. 

Furthermore,  the  claim  of  competitive  bids 
is  not  only  wanting  in  substantial  basis,  but 
if  it  were  true,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in- 
stead of  a  pretense  at  competitive  bidding 
there  was  real  competition,  that  would  not 
alter  the  fundamental  facts  involved  or  render 
it  any  less  the  solemn  and  sacred  duty  of  the 
United  States  government  to  promptly  take 
measures  to  protect  the  people  from  the  ex- 
tortion and  graft  of  the  railways,  and  to 
secure  for  them  at  least  as  liberal  service  as 
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the  European  nations,  from  which  the  rail- 
ways have  received  far  less  liberal  grants  and 
subsidies,  require  of  the  roads  for  the  mail 
service. 

For  what  have  the  people  granted  the 
franchises,  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  to  the  railways  and  other  public- 
service  corporations— franchises  that  enable 
the  companies  to  become  mighty  tax-gatherers 
and  farm  the  wealth-creators  and  consumers 
in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  that  we  to-day  see 
the  result  in  the  multimillionaire  railway  mag- 
nates and  their  beneficiaries  no  less  than  in 
the  sinister  power  which  the  public-service 
corporations  are  exerting  in  city,  state  and 
national  government?  For  what  were  empires 
of  virgin  land  given  as  bounty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  priceless  franchises  to  the  railway 
system?  It  was  so  that  the  public-service 
carriers  should  serve  the  people  and  the  nation 
and  become  a  source  of  enrichment  to  the 
wealth-creating  millions  and  a  service  to  the 
government,  and  not  a  source  of  extortion  or 
corruption.  The  very  public  character  of  the 
railways,  being  tax-gatherers  by  virtue  of  the 
franchise  rights,  makes  it  incumbent  on  the 
government  that,  if  it  is  so  prodigal  as  to 
permit  the  franchises  to  be  enjoyed  without  a 
liberal  return  being  made  to  the  state,  the 
state  should  at  least  have  some  concessions, 
such  as  free  mail  service  or  mail  service  at 
a  nominal  price,  instead  of  the  nation  being 
held  up  for  a  carrying  service  so  exorbitant 
that  no  express  company  would  entertain  such 
charges  for  a  moment. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service  in  Foreign 
Lands. 

The  rights  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
the  public-service  companies  are  clearly  and 
universally  recognized  abroad,  as  is  seen  by 
the  provisions  made  by  other  countries.  In 
his  masterly  work,  The  Railways,  the  Trusts 
and  the  People,  the  late  Professor  Frank 
Parsons,  Ph.  D.,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Law,  gives  the  following  facts  as  the  fruit 
of  over  three  years'  exhaustive  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  railroad  problem,  during 
which  many  months  were  spent  in  traveling 
through  western  European  nations  and  making 
the  thorough  and  painstaking  research  for 
which  he  was  so  justly  famed: 

"In  other  countries  the  obligation  of  the 
railways  in  cor. ideration  of  their  franchises, 


etc.,  and  the  principle  of  public  utility  are 
fully  recognized  and  acted  upon.  In  France 
the  railways  carry  the  mails  free,  with  the 
single  exception  that  where  the  government 
runs  a  postal  car  of  its  own,  the  railway 
receives  two  centimes  per  kilometre,  or  about 
one  cent  per  car-mile. 

"In  Switzerland,  where  the  roads  were  ia 
private  hands,  the  Minister  of  the  Railways,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  said:  'On  the  great 
railways  the  Government  pays  nothing  for  the 
mails;  their  concessions  require  them  to  carry 
the  mails  free.  On  the  small  lines,  if  the 
dividends  fall  below  3  1-2  per  cent,  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  fair  cost  of  carrying  the  mails ; 
when  the  road  attains  3  1-2  per  cent,  it  must 
carry  the  mails  free.'  This  is  the  law  relating 
to  private  railways. 

''In  Germany  the  mails  go  free  on  the  rail- 
ways up  to  one  car  per  train.  If  a  second 
postal  car  is  needed  on  any  train,  the  govern- 
ment pays  five  pfennigs  per  axle-kilometre* 
or  ten  pfennigs  if  the  car  belongs  to  the  rail- 
way. There  are  usually  two  axles  per  car, 
sometimes  three,  so  that  the  outside  charge 
is  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  car-mile,  and  this 
only  for  extra  mail  cars.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  mail  goes  free,  and  the  excess  beyond  one 
car  per  train  pays  merely  the  actual  cost  of 
haulage.  This  law  applies  to  both  public  and 
private  roads,  and  was  in  force  long  before 
the  government  took  over  the  leading  railways. 

"In  Austria  it  is  provided  in  the  railway 
concessions  that  the  letter  post  shall  be  carried 
free,  and  that  all  mail  shall  be  free  up  to  one 
car  per  train.  Beyond  this  the  railway  re- 
ceives eighteen  heller  per  axle,  or  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  car-mile,  which  is  intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  excess  beyond 
one  car  per  train.  This  is  the  law  in  respect 
to  the  Nordwest,  one  of  the  principal  private 
systems  of  Austria,  and  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  policy  of  the  country  in  respect  to  railway 
carriage  of  the  mail;  the  theory  being  that 
the  roads  should  carry  the  mail  as  part  return 
for  the  franchises  given  them  by  the  state." 

In  Italy,  before  the  government  took  over 
the  railways,  nothing  was  paid  to  the  railway 
corporations  for  carrjring  the  mails,  and  after 
speaking  of  Italy,  Professor  Parsons  thus 
continues : 

"In  Belgium  a  similar  policy  prevails,  and 
even  in  England,  where  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  crowded  with  railway  directors  and 
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others  more  or  less  under  railway  influence — 
even  in  England  with  the  post-office  carrying 
a  large  part  of  the  parcels  that  go  by  express 
in  this  country— even  in  England  the  postal 
payment  to  the  railways  is  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  expenditure,  instead  of  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  as  in  the  United  States. 

'Thus  we  see  that  in  countries  where  the 
railways  are  owned  by  the  government  or 
where  the  government  control  over  private 
railways  is  strong,  the  mails  are  carried  at 
cost  or  below  cost,  while  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  Government  does  not  exert  any 
real  control  over  the  railways,  but  they  rather 
exert  a  real  control  over  the  Government, 
the  post-office  pays  the  railways  several  times 
the  fair  price  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails." 

No  truer  or  more  statesmanlike  utterances 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  this  great  ques- 
tion than  are  found  in  the  following  words, 
with  which  Professor  Parsons  closes  his  ex- 
haustive and  luminous  discussion  of  the  rail- 
way and  postal   service: 

"Where  public  interest  dominates  private 
interest,  low  rates  are  made  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails.  But  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  Government  has  been  most 
lavish  in  gifts  of  land,  money  and  privileges 
to  the  railways,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
privately  owned  capitalization  of  the  railways 
has  come  directly  out  of  the  public  treasury 
and  the  public  domain,  the  railways  charge  for 
hauling  the  mails,  not  cost,  but  a  fancy  price 
that  cripples  and  curtails  the  postal  service. 
If  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the 
railways  were  simply  that  of  a  voluminous 
private  shipper,  such  as  one  of  the  great  ex- 
press companies,  the  railroads  would  openly, 
honestly  and  gladly  give  it  rates  not  exceeding 
half  and  probably  not  over  one- third  of  the 
rates  that  are  being  paid,  thereby  saving  the 
Post-Office  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  a 
year.  As  the  creator  of  the  railways,  the 
grantor  of  over  half  their  values,  and  the 
representative,  in  its  postal  department,  of  one 
of  the  highest  interests  of  civilisation,  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  much  better  terms 
than  any  mere  commercial  shipper,  and  yet, 
instead  of  better  terms,  it  pays  for  higher 
charges  than  large  private  shippers. 

"Public  interest  demands  that  every  reason- 
able facility  be  given  for  cheap  and  rapid 
postal  service.  A  tax  on  the  mails  is  a  tax  on 
knowledge  and  social  intercourse.  Civiliza- 
tion bears  a  clear  relation  to  the  use  of  the 


post.  The  postal  business  is  at  once  the  cause 
and  sequence  of  civilization,  and  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  further  development.  So  far  as  the 
public  interest  is  dominant,  postal  rates  are 
made  as  low  as  possible  and  traffic  increased 
as  much  as  possible;  but  in  those  respects  in 
which  private  interests  are  in  control,  the 
whole  tendency  is  to  keep  up  the  rates  and 
so  restrict  the  business.  The  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  our  whole  vast  system  of  railways 
is  thus  opposed  to  the  development  of  our 
postal  service.  The  railroads  in  this  matter 
stand  squarely  across  the  path  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  higher  social  progress. 

"The  postal  service  is  hedged  in  by  the 
railways,  express  companies,  banks  and  pri- 
vate telegraphs.  Uncle  Sam's  messages  may 
go  on  foot,  steamboats,  railway  cars,  and  pneu- 
matic tubes,^  but  he  must  not  send  the  English 
language  on  a  wire,  for  that  is  reserved  to 
the  Western  Union  et  al.  He  may  use  foot- 
power,  horse-power,  steam-power,  and  wind- 
power,  but  electricity,  the  best  and  swift- 
est of  all,  is  sacred  to  private  monopoly.  We 
cannot  have  postal  savings  banks  because  the 
private  banks  object.  And  we  cannot  have  a 
postal  express,  or  parcels-post,  nor  reasonable 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  be- 
cause the  railways  and  express  companies  have 
more  influence  in  Congress  than  the  people 
have.*' 

If  the  thoughtful  American  wishes  to  see 
the  difference  between  lofty  yet  practical 
statesmanship,  that  places  the  interests  of  the 
people  above  the  demands  of  campaign-con- 
tributing corporations,  and  that  strives  while 
being  just  to  the  public  carriers  to  be 
also  just  to  the  supposed  sovereigns  of  the 
nation,  and  that  of  the  campaign-collecting 
politician  who  becomes  a  department  head, 
let  him  compare  the  brilliant  and  truly  states- 
manlike discussion  of  Professor  Parsons  with 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  recent  message. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  claim  which  seeks  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  the  master  source 
of  deficit — ^the  railway  graft,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  if  the  government  is  not  the 
bond-slave  of  the  railways,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  enact 
legislation  compelling  the  railways  to  carry 
the  mail  and  furnish  cars  at  rates  and  rentals 
as  reasonable  as  those  given  to  corporations 
or  individuals.  It  is  true  that  the  government 
should  demand  much  more  than  this  in  lieu  of 
what  she  has  given  to  the  roads.    Why  should 
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there  be  any  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  from 
whose  munificence  the  railways  have  already 
received  empires  of  wealth  and  the  fabulously 
valuable  franchises  by  which  they  are  enabled 
day  by  day  to  levy  an  arbitrary  tax  on 
eighty  millions  of  American  people  ? 

Are  the  Railway  Charges  Extortionate? 

But  are  the  railway  charges  extortionate? 
This  subject  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
thoroughly  handled  and  the  railroad  graft  has 
been  so  clearly  shown  by  investigations  by 
officials,  by  specialists  and  experts  who  have 
investigated  the  whole  field,  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  dwell  on  it  if  it  were  not  that 
the  vastly  rich  interests  have  their  thousands 
of  agents  that  are  always  ready  to  throw  dust 
in  the  people's  eyes  when  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  graft  so  stupendous  as 
that  of  the  railways  in  connection  with  the 
postal  service.  Therefore  we  quote  somewhat 
at  length  from  Professor  Parsons  and  leading 
authorities  he  cites  on  this  question.  The 
investigations  made  by  Professor  Parsons, 
Professor  H.  C.  Adams  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, and  other  authorities  cited,  relate  to 
the  situation  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  appalling  conditions  have  been  in  no  wise 
relieved  by  proper  legislation  or  postal 
administration. 

"Another  and  most  grievous  form  of  rail- 
road graft  consists  in  excessive  charges  for 
the  carriage  of  mails.  While  railways  in  other 
countries  carry  the  mails  for  nothing  or  at 
cost,  our  Government  has  to  pay  much  higher 
rates  than  private  shippers.  The  railway  tax 
on  the  transmission  of  intelligence  is  one  of 
the  worst  handicaps  resulting  from  our  trans- 
portation system.  For  hauling  mails  the  rail- 
ways receive  from  the  Government  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much  as  they  get  from  the 
express  companies  for  equal  haulage,  more 
than  twice  what  they  get  for  carrying  com- 
mutation passengers  and  excess  baggage  equal 
weights  and  distances,  two  to  five  times  their 
charges  for  first-class  freight,  twelve  times 
what  they  receive  for  some  of  their  dairy 
freight,  and  sixteen  times  what  they  get  for 
the  mass  of  common  freight. 

"According  to  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Henry  C.  Adams  of  Michigan  University,  the 
Statistician  of  the  United  States  Commerce 
Commission,  the  average  payment  to  the  rail- 
ways for  carrying  the  mails  is   12  1-2  cents 


per  ton-mile.  Professor  Adams  is  a  high 
authority  and  his  calculation  was  carefully 
made,  route  by  route;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  result  is  too  low;  not  because 
of  error  on  his  part,  but  because  of  incorrect 
data  as  to  the  weight  of  mails  on  which  his 
estimate  was  based.  The  railroads  were  on 
trial  at  the  time  and  many  millions  were  at 
stake;  and  at  the  special  weighing  in  1899, 
during  the  investigation  leading  to  the  12  1-2 
cent  estimate,  the  figures  for  the  annual  mail 
weight  were  multiplied  by  three  almost,  and 
the  annual  increase  rose  at  a  bound  to  eighteen 
times  its  previous  size.  The  estimates  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  from  1890  down,  in- 
dicate for  the  railway  mail  pay  an  actual  rate 
of  26  to  36  cents  per  ton-mile  instead  of 
12  1-2  cents.  But  even  if  we  take  the  Adams 
estimate,  as  we  did  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  chapter,  the  resulting  comparisons  are 
sufficiently  astonishing. 

"According  to  Professor  Adams'  data,  the 
receipts  of  the  railways  for  ordinary  express 
matter  averages  3  or  4  cents  per  ton-mile,  and 
for  first-class  freight  the  railways  receive  as  a 
rule  from  1   1-2  to  2  cents  per  ton-mile." 

Professor  Parsons  quotes  Professor  Adams' 
tables  and  facts,  upon  which  other  generaliza- 
tions are  based,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of 
contributary  proof,  after  which  he  concludes: 

"These  and  other  data  too  numerous  for 
insertion  here  indicate  that  as  a  rule  railways 
receive  for  express  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
than  for  first-class  freight,  and  for  mail  100 
to  300  per  cent  more  than  for  express. 

"A  specific  case  will  show  more  clearly  the 
relation  between  railway  receipts  from  mail 
and  express.  The  New  York  Central  gets 
40  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  ex- 
press company  operating  over  its  line.  The 
result  is  the  following  relation  between  mail 
and  express  for  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  439  miles. 
Railway  earnings  per  year  for  125 

tons  of  mail  daily   $1,447,840 

Railway  earnings  per  year  for  125 

tons  of  express  daily 436,250 

"Railway  officers  claim  that  the  value  re- 
ceived from  the  express  should  be  put 
somewhat  above  the  40  per  cent  contract 
division  of  earnings  because  the  express  per- 
forms some  'gratuitous'  service  in  the  hand- 
ling of  railway  packages,  etc.,  but  even  make 
full  allowance  for  this  and  all  other  claims  of 
the  railroads  in  relation  to  such  comparisons. 
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as  Adams  does  on  page  22  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Pay  report,  the  railway  value  from  ex- 
press would  only  be  $570,312  in  the  above 
statement,  against  $1,447,840  from  the  mail 
without  counting  receipts  for  postal  car  rentals 
or  value  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of 
traffic  due  to  the  mails. 

"The  census  of  1890  affords  the  means  of  a 
very  broad  and  instructive  comparison.  From 
that  census  we  learn  that  the  express  com- 
panies paid  the  railways  $19,327,000  for  carry- 
ing 3,292,000,000  pounds  of  express  matter,  or 
6-10  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  same  year  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker  reported  the 
weight  of  the  mails,  paid  and  free,  to  be 
365,368,417  pounds,  or  one-ninth  of  the  express 
weight,  and  by  no  means  all  of  this  was 
carried  by  the  railways,  yet  they  received 
$22,102,000  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  weight 
the  railways  hauled  for  the  express  companies 
for  several  millions  less  money.  The  rate  per 
pound  on  mail  was  fully  ten  times  the  rate 
per  pound  on  express.  The  average  haul  for 
express  is  estimated  at  25  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  for  mail.  So  that  the  ton-mile  rate  for 
mail  appears  to  have  been  at  least  five  times  as 
much  as  for  express,  according  to  the  data  of 
the  census  and  the  Postmaster-General.  Since 
1890  the  express  companies  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  allowing  the  census  people  or 
any  other  public  authorities  to  acquire  the 
facts  necessary  to  a  broad  and  accurate 
comparison." 

After  further  discussion,  in  which  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  is  given  to  render  un- 
assailable each  point  taken  in  support  of  facts 
and  estimates.  Professor  Parsons  thus  sum- 
marizes the  logical  conclusions: 

"The  estimates  outlined  above  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table: 

"The    Railways   Receive 
For  carrying  the   mails    (Adams'   estimate), 

12.56  cents  per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  the  mails    (on  the   Post-Office 

estimate),  27  cents  per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  express  generally,  3  to  6  cents 

per  ton-mile. 
For   carrying   excess   baggage,   5   to  6  cents 

per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  commutation  passengers,  6  cents 

per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  dairy  freight  (as  low  as)  1  cent 

per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  ordinary    freight   in   1.   c.   1.,  2 

cents  per  ton-mile. 


For  carrying  imported  goods,  N.  O.  to  S.  F., 

.8  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile. 
For  carrying  average  of  all  freight,  .78  of  a 
cent  per  ton-mile. 

"The  mail  rate  ought  not  to  be  higher  than 
the  railway  rates  on  express  or  excess  baggage, 
and  should  probably  be  lower  than  the  average 
excess  baggage  rate.  It  is  a  sure  traffic,  steady, 
homogeneous,  easily  handled,  and  admits  of 
economy  from  every  point  of  view.  It  does 
not  entail  any  such  expense  for  storage,  load- 
ing and  unloading,  etc.,  as  pertain  to  baggage. 
Station  expenses  are  eliminated.  There  is 
practically  nothing  but  the  cost  of  haulage. 
Wellington,  our  highest  authority  in  railway 
economics,  says  that  only  70  per  cent  of  rail- 
way expense  is  due  to  transportation.  On 
this  basis  the  railway  mail  rate  would  be  about 
1-3  less  than  that  charged  for  excess  baggage, 
or  about  4  cents  per  ton-mile  instead  of  12." 

Passing  over  several  pages  of  facts  and 
logical  deductions,  we  come  to  the  car  rental 
extortion,  another  source  of  railway  graft, 
which  perhaps  stands  next  to  the  extortionate 
carrying  charges  in  depleting  influence  on  the 
postal  treasury,  although  the  padding  of  the 
mails  in  weighing  seasons  has  also  long  been 
a  standing  scandal  in  America.  In  discussing 
the  mail  car  rentals.  Professor  Parsons  says: 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates,  the 
government  pays  an  extra  charge  for  postal 
cars  averaging  $6,250  a  year  per  car,  although 
the  cost  of  construction  of  cars  is  but  $2,500 
to  $5,000  each.  For  two  30- foot  apartments 
in  two  combination  cars,  each  carrying  one 
ton  of  mail,  the  railways  get  no  car  rental; 
nothing  but  the  mail  weight  rates;  but  for 
a  60-foot  postal  car  with  an  average  load  of 
two  tons  of  mail,  heated  and  lighted  like  the 
compartments,  and  with  the  same  fixtures  as 
the  aforesaid  compartments  plus  a  water  tank, 
the  roads  receive  $6,250  a  year  special  car 
rent  in  addition  to  full  rates  for  the  weight  of 
mail  carried.  This  means  $5,368,000  a  year  for 
the   rental   of   cars   worth   about   $4,000,000. 

"Postmaster-General  Vilas  says  (p.  56,  re- 
port 1887) :  Taking  all  the  P.  O.  cars  in  the 
U.  S.,  their  average  value  does  not  probably 
exceed  $3,500.'  The  cost  of  construction  has 
diminished  considerably  since  then,  but  the 
average  length  of  car  has  increased.  In  1902, 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  received  $248,311  for  the  rent  of  12 
cars   between    New   York   and    Buffalo;    the 
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Pennsylvania  Railway  received  $198»044  for 
12  cars  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg; 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  received  $39,370 
for  2  cars  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Huntingdon,  W.  Va.  This  enormous  car  rent, 
covering  the  whole  cost  of  the  cars  and  300 
to  400  per  cent  profit  besides,  was  in  addition 
to  regular  mail  rates  on  the  mail  carried  in 
the  cars — rates  sufficiently  excessive  in  them- 
selves, without  the  extortionate  car  rent  on  top 
of  them." 

Writing  of  the  deficit  at  the  time  his  book 
was  published,  in  1906,  Professor  Parsons 
observes : 

"The  excess  of  $24,000,000  or  more  which 
the  Government  now  pays  the  railways  for 
carriage  of  mails  is  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  postal  deficit.  .  .  .  This 
deficit  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
postal  progress  in  the  United  States.  ...  If 
fair  railway  rates  were  secured,  or  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege  stopped,  the  deficit 
would  vanish  without  disturbing  the  second 
class  mail  service.  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  found  that  39,000,000  pounds  of  mail 
were  franked  and  30,714,000  pounds  sent  free 
in  the  county  of  publication — over  69,000,000 
pounds  of  free  mail,  in  a  total  of  365,368,000 
pounds.  He  estimated  that  the  franked  matter 
sent  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  by  the 
Executive  departments  would  have  brought  the 
Post-Office  $8,500,000  if  paid  for  at  regular 
rates." 

He  further  shows  how  high-minded  Post- 
masters-General, with  the  interests  of  the 
people  paramount,  have  signally  failed  to  get 
relief  from  the  railway  graft. 

"Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  reduction  of  the  railway  mail  rates.  One  by 
Postmaster-General  Vilas  in  1885,  for  exam- 
ple, and  another  by  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  in  1890.  In  1898,  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  passed  resolutions  stating  that  the 
railways  were  largely  overpaid,  and  calling  for 
a  reduction  of  the  mail  rates.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  the  influence  of  the  railways  in 
Congress  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
action  on  this  line. 

"There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law 
respecting  railway  mail  pay  since  1878.  The 
original  intention  was  to  modify  the  rates  from 
time  to  time.  This  was  done  in  1876,  when  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  rates  was  made 
because  of  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  in  busi- 
ness; and  again  in  1878,  when  the  reduction 


was  5  per  cent  because  of  a  15  per  cent  increase 
of  mail.  'According  to  this  same  ratio  of  15 
to  61,'  says  Mr.  Finley  Acker,  'another  re- 
duction should  have  been  made  in  1883,  a 
second  reduction  in  1887,  a  third  in  1891,  a 
fourth  in  1897.*  And  yet  for  26  years  the 
law  has  remained  the  same." 

When  Postmasters-General  like  Wanamaker 
and  Meyer  have  antagonized  the  railway,  tele- 
graph or  express  interests,  by  striving  to 
secure  for  America  the  blessings  that  are  en- 
joyed where  public-service  corporations  are 
not  a  grave  corrupting  and  demoralizing  in- 
fluence, they  are  either  dropped  politically  or 
are  dexterously  shifted  to  other  positions. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Meyer.  Perhaps 
nothing  made  the  Republican  party  more  popu- 
lar throughout  the  country  districts  during 
the  past  campaign  than  the  vigorous  attitude 
of  Postmaster-General  Meyer  in  advocacy  of 
rural  parcel  post,  something  that  in  all  proba- 
bility could  quickly  have  been  made  a  source  of 
revenue  sufficiently  great  to  materially  reduce 
if  it  did  not  wipe  out  the  deficit  occasioned 
by  the  rural  free  delivery.  This  was  one  of 
the  Roosevelt  policies  that  Mr.  Taft's  cam- 
paign speakers  were  so  vociferous  in  uphold- 
ing and  that  the  easy-going  voter  imagined 
would  be  made  a  reality  by  the  man  for  whom 
President  Roosevelt  stood  as  personal  sponsor. 
But  a  successful  rural  parcel  post  system 
would  have  quickly  led  to  a  comprehensive 
parcel  post  system  that  could  have  been  made 
an  enormous  source  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  great  and  oppres- 
sive express  companies. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  no  longer  Postmaster-GeneraU 
and  in  his  stead  we  find  the  erstwhile  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  no  demand  is  now  pushed 
for  a  parcel  post 

The   Franking   Abuse. 

Next  to  the  railroad  graft  and  the  failure  of 
the  government  to  establish  a  rural  parcel  post, 
doubtless  the  gravest  source  of  deficit  in  the 
postal  service  is  the  franking  abuse.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  mails  of  well-paid 
public  servants,  why  the  documents  containing 
speeches,  often  made  in  the  interests  of  privi- 
leged wealth  and  reaction,  should  go  post-free, 
while  the  letter  of  the  poor  miner  or  of  the 
sewing  woman  should  require  two  cents.  This 
is  unfair,  unjust  and  a  burdensome  discrimina- 
tion that  should  be  forthwith  abolished.    We 
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have  already  seen  that  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  found  during  his  administration 
that  39,000,000  pounds  of  mail  matter  were 
franked.  This  alone,  if  paid  for  at  the.  regular 
rates,  would  have  brought  to  the  government 
considerably  over  $4,000,000. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  Postal  Department 
Since  the  Corporations  Have  Become 
a  Dominating  Influence  in  Commercial 
and  Political  Life. 

We  have  seen  how  Postmasters  Vilas  and 
Wanamaker  strove  to  secure  for  our  people 
reform  and  relief,  and  how  the  great  public- 
service  corporations,  through  their  influence 
in  government,  blocked  the  way.  But  it  has 
remained  for  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
recent  years  to  show  how  pitifully  inefficient 
a  great  department  can  become  when  public- 
service  corporations  become  brazenly  arrogant. 

Several  years  ago  the  Post- Office  Depart- 
ment, finding  it  could  not  get  legislation  which 
it  desired  adverse  to  newspaper  and  periodical 
literature,  because  whenever  it  went  to  Con- 
gress to  secure  enactments  unfavorable  to 
the  wider  diffusion  of  periodical  literature, 
enough  Congressman  would  insist  on  putting 
their  thumbs  on  the  railroad  graft  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  deficit  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  the  odious  discriminating  legislation, 
adopted  the  bold  and  unconstitutional  expe- 
dient of  substituting  departmental  or  bureau- 
cratic rulings  for  the  legislation  which  the 
co-ordinate  department  of  government  had  for 
years  resolutely  refused  to  grant.  At  that 
time  we  protested  editorially  in  The  Arena 
against  this  unconstitutional  usurpation  of 
power  by  an  executive  department  of  gov- 
ernment, in  compassing  what  the  department 
itself  admitted  Congress  had  for  years  re- 
fused to  grant;  while  both  editorially  and 
through  able  contributors  to  The  Arena 
we  showed  the  folly  and  unsoundness,  even 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  of  the  arbitrary 
rulings  of  the  department 

At  the  time  when  arbitrary  rulings  were  first 
made  unfriendly  to  the  most  effective  and 
legitimate  methods  of  promoting  periodical 
circulation, — rulings  relating  to  free  sample 
copies  and  premiums.  The  Arena,  under  our 
editorial  management,  showed  that  a  paper  or 
magazine  of  merit  had  no  method  of  building 
up  a  permanent  circulation  equal  to  the  sample 
copy;  that  most  nations,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  widest  dissemination  of  mag- 


azine and  periodical  literature,  encouraged 
publishers  instead  of  discouraging  them;  that 
if  the  newspaper  and  magazine  transportation 
proved  a  cost  somewhat  like  the  public  school 
system,  it  was  richly  worth  the  expenditure; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  sample  copies 
and  the  premiums  so  stimulated  letter  postage 
that  the  probability  was  that  the  increased  re- 
ceipts from  this  source  would  over-balance  the 
additional  amount  paid  the  railways  for  sample 
copies  and  premiums, — an  amount  which  rep- 
resented railway  graft  or  in  substance  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  railways,  due  to  the  morally  crim- 
inal negligence  of  the  government  in  regard 
to  the  nation's  rights.  But  the  department 
continued  its  blind  and  unbusinesslike  methods, 
seemingly  as  the  years  passed  entertaining  a 
special  grudge  against  the  greatest  educational 
power  in  the  land,  save  the  public  schools. 

And  now  comes  the  present  Postmaster- 
General  with  a  proposition  calculated  not  only 
to  hamper  the  magazine  and  weekly  press,  but 
also  to  increase  the  taxation  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  magazine- reading  public. 

At  the  outset  the  question  will  occur  as  to 
why  he  singles  out  the  weekly  and  monthly 
press.  If  he  were  an  attorney  for  the  interests, 
a  retained  counsel  for  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth,  the  corrupt  trusts  and  oppres- 
sive and  grafting  monopolies,  •  the  reason 
would  be  perfectly  clear;  for  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  has  through  advertising, 
through  possession  of  stock  and  various  other 
means  at  its  command,  succeeded  in  gaining 
to  a  very  great  degree  a  throttle-hold  on  a 
large  proportion  of  the  daily  press.  But  as 
yet  the  weekly  press  and  the  magazines  are 
largely  free  and  they  are  threatening  to  re- 
awaken the  old-time  patriotism  of  the  nation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  electorate  to  break 
the  power  of  the  triple  alliance  of  corrupt 
privileged  wealth,  the  political  boss  and  the 
money-controlled  party  machines,  and  re- 
establish a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  And  this  is  the 
one  thing  that  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  and  its  army  of  retainers  are  battling 
to   prevent. 

But  why  should  the  Postmaster-General 
single  out  the  weekly  and  monthly  press  and 
demand  an  enormous  increase  in  their  postal 
rates,  instead  of  demanding  in  ringing  words 
that  the  railroads  be  compelled  to  do  for 
America  what  the  governments  of  Continental 
Europe  and  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  already 
uigiiized  by  v^rfOOQlv^ 
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seen,  compel  them  to  do  for 'their  people  in 
regard  to  the  mail-carrying  service? 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Position  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

There  is  doubtless  no  one  agency  in  America 
that  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  anything  like 
so  many  letters,  which  are  the  great  source  of 
revenue  for  postal  profit,  as  our  periodical 
literature.  Let  us  illustrate.  There  are  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
between  two  and  three  million  copies.  Now 
let  us  be  very  conservative  and  place  the 
letters  relating  to  subscriptions  and  kindred 
matters,  of  the  two  journals,  at  one  and  one- 
half  million.  This  only  represents  a  part 
of  the  letters,  postals  and  other  communica- 
tions sent  in  relation  to  these  two  journals 
during  a  year.  Probably  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement rather  than  an  over-estimate  to  say 
that  the  subscriptions,  editorial  correspondence, 
queries  of  patrons  and  letters  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions amount  during  the  year  to  the  sale 
of  two  million  two-cent  stamps.  But  this  is 
but  a  part  of  the  first-class  postage  called 
forth  by  these  publications.  A  great  number 
of  firms  dependent  on  correspondence  find  it 
highly  remunerative  to  pay  the  enormous  prices 
charged  for  advertisements,  because  of  their 
mail  returns;  and  it  would  be  obviously  un- 
remunerative  for  them  to  do  so  if  the  returns 
did  not  bring  them  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  advertisements  appearing  in  these 
journals  during  a  year  would  call  forth  con- 
siderably more  letters  than  go  direct  to  the 
publishers.  But,  to  be  ultra-conservative,  let 
us  place  this  number  also  at  two  million 
letters  yearly,  or  a  total  of  four  million  stamps 
that  would  not  have  been  purchased  were  it 
not  for  these  two  publications.  Now  what  is 
true  of  these  journals  is  true  in  a  large  way 
of  almost  all  of  our  periodical  literature.  The 
excess  of  postage  which  the  government  has  to 
pay  on  periodical  literature,  due  to  railroad 
graft  which  it  permits,  is  therefore  largely 
offset  by  increased  receipts  for  first-class  mail 
occasioned  by  the  magazine  and  weekly  press. 

The  Duty  of  the  People's  Representatives 
in  the   Present   Crisis. 

The  time  has  come  when  every  representa- 
tive of  the  people  should  stand  forth  boldly 
and   demand   that  henceforth   the   rights  and 


interests  of  the  people  shall  not  only  take 
precedence  over  those  of  corporate  wealth, 
but  that  measures  shall  at  once  be  taken  to 
change  the  relation  of  the  government  from 
that  of*  a  helpless,  victim  of  graft  and  extor- 
tion to  that  of  a  sane  and  sensible  principal 
who  demands  and  requires  at  least  as  reason- 
able treatment  as  is  accorded  individuals  or 
corporations. 

Some    Pertinent    Editorial    Criticisms. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
editorials  have  been  called  forth  by  the  Post- 
master-General's report  The  Boston  Post 
observed  editorially: 

"The  Postmaster-General  suggests  very 
squarely  a  'substantial  advance  in  the  postage 
rates/  But  is  not  this  to  grasp  the  problem 
at  the  wrong  end?  The  government  pays  the 
railroads  more  than  9  cents  a  pound  on  the 
average  for  the  handling  and  transportation 
of  this  matter,  charging  the  public  only  one 
cent  a  pound.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  administration, 
the  government  should  insist  upon  better  rates 
from  the  railroads,  rather  than  raise  its  rates 
to  the  people." 

In  speaking  of  the  deficit  due  to  the  rural 
free  delivery,  the  Boston  Herald  says: 

"The  burden  of  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master-General is  the  deficit  for  1909  of 
$17,479,77047.  As  a  result  of  careful  inves- 
tigation it  has  been  determined  that  the  two 
great  sources  of  loss  are  the  rural  delivery 
and  the  second  class  mail  matter.  The  deficit 
in  the  former  is  estimated  at  $28,000,000,  and 
although  in  twelve  years  this  branch  of  the 
service  has  developed  from  an  experimental 
appropriation  of  $40,000  to  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $35,000,000,  this  great  burden  on  the 
rest  of  the  service  is  dismissed  with  compara- 
tively little  hope  of  economies  in  the  future. 
It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  period 
of  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  rural 
delivery  has  passed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
is  likely  to  become  any  less  expensive  in  the 
future,  for  a  service  once  established  is  not 
easily  abandoned,  whether  or  not  it  is  profit- 
able. But  if  there  can  be  no  important  re- 
duction in  expense,  there  can  be  an  increase  in 
the  revenue,  and  the  rural  service  can  be 
brought  nearer  to  a  self-supporting  basis. 
There  is  lacking  in  this  report  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  rural  parcels  post,  which  was  so 
strongly  favored  by  Mr.  Meyer  when  he  was 
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Postmaster-General.  But  in  this  proposed  de- 
velopment there  lies  a  possible  income  which 
would  do  very  much  to  make  the  rural  de- 
livery self-supporting.  If  Mr.  Meyer's  plan 
were  put  in  operation  it  would  develop  a 
new  class  of  postal  business,  wholly  within  the 
lines  of  the  rural  delivery  service,  creating 
little,  if  any,  charge  on  the  rest  of  the  service 
except  in  cost  of  administration;  and  producing 
an  entirely  new  revenue.  Regardless  of  the 
possibilities  of  profit  in  a  general  parcels  post, 
from  a  business  now  gratuitously  conferred  on 
the  express  monopolies  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  public,  there  is  in  the  rural  parcels  post 
an  earning  power  that  should  receive 
attention." 

One  of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  luminous 
of  all  the  editorials  was  the  leader  in  the  New 
York  World  of  December  28th.  Here,  under 
the  title  of  "A  Business  Post-Office,"  we  have 
the  following  admirable  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  should  appeal  to  every  thoughtful 
statesman  who  places  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  weal  of  his  country  above 
all  sordid  or  less  noble  considerations: 

"The  Post-Office  Department  loses  on  carry- 
ing second-class  mail  matter  $64,000,000  a  year. 
Rural  free  delivery  loses  $28,000,000.  Third- 
class  matter  costs  $3,000,000  more  than  it 
yields.  The  franking  privilege  of  Congress- 
men costs  $500,000  and  that  of  the  departments 
$2,225,000.  Against  a  total  loss  of  $98,000,000 
the  vast  profit  of  $80,000,000  on  letters  leaves 
a  deficit  of  $17,479,770. 

"To  meet  this  deficit  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  in  his  annual  report  proposes  that 
magazines  should  pay  a  higher  rate  than  news- 
papers, or  that  a  zone  tariff  should  be  estab- 
lished and  second-class  postage  collected  ac- 
cording to  length  of  haul.  Both  these  measures 
are  objectionable.     Neither  is  necessary. 

"No  one  will  deny  that  American  maga- 
zines taken  as  a  class  are  educational;  that 
their  circulation  is  good  for  the  country.     It 


is  upon  that  ground  that  such  matter  is 
carried  below  cost;  and  upon  that  ground 
it  is  carried  at  a  loss  by  every  post-office 
in  the  world.  If  the  assumption  is  wrong 
we  may  as  well  abolish  the  classification 
altogether  and  'charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear.' 

"But  before  doing  this  there  are  three  things 
the  Post-Office  Department  might  try: 

"1.  Introduce  more  business-like  methods  in 
the  department,  particularly  reforming  the 
payments  to  railroads  for  carrying  mails. 

"2.  Make  Congress  and  the  departments  pay 
postage  like  the  rest  of  us.  This  would  as  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping  be  fair  to  the  depart- 
ment: and  it  would  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers, 
who  ought  to  know  what  each  department 
actually   costs. 

"3.  Establish  a  parcels  post. 

"If  we  do  not  do  these  things,  particularly 
the  last,  no  tinkering  with  the  magazine  pos- 
tage rate  will  keep  up  with  the  deficit.  Rural 
free  delivery  is  only  twelve  years  old,  but, 
without  a  parcels  post,  it  is  costing  already 
.  $28,000,000.  Urgent  political  pressure  must 
inevitably  cause  its  rapid  extension.  It  will 
grow.  It  must  grow.  It  fills  a  need  which 
voters  feel.  It  will  soon  be  costing  $38,000,000 
or  $48,000,000  unless  common  sense  comes  to 
the  rescue.  With  a  parcels  post,  rural  free 
delivery  would  in  time  pay  for  itself.  As  to 
its  need — if  a  vote  could  be  taken  on  the 
question,  'Shall  we  have  the  parcels  post?'  the 
answer  would  be  *ycs'  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

"Why  propose  remedies  which  involve  the 
reversal  of  the  educational  policy  of  many 
years  of  national  development  when  a  method 
of  decreasing  the  deficit  lies  in  sight,  plain, 
practical  and  progressive?  Why  not  a  peo- 
ple's post-office,  serving  the  people  better  than 
now  it  serves  them,  instead  of  a  post-office 
serving  them  worse?" 


TAFT,  DEBS  AND  THE  CORPORATIONS  * 


Wall  Street  men,  when  the  hunting  is  good 
and  the  game  is  fat,  are  capersome  creatures. 

♦Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  who  writes  this  sigrned 
editorial,  was  for  many  years  leading  editorial 
writer  and  managring  editor  of  prominent  daily 
papers.  West  and  East.  At  present  he  is  de- 
voting his  time  to  special  papers  and  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
popular   magazines. 


They  gloat  as  they  bloat.  As  the  campaign 
of  1908  narrowed  down  to  the  point  where 
it  became  an  immoral  certainty  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Taft  would  drive  in  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  game,  they  gloated  this  wise: 

Taft,  and  the  world  Tafts  with  you. 

Debs,   and   you    Debs   alone. 
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It  is  not  pleasant  to  Debs  alone.  It's  lone- 
some business.  There  is  a  certain  solemn 
splendor  about  it,  but  the  solemn  splendor 
does  not  take  away  the  feeling  of  isolation. 
We  want  company.  We  are  always  inviting 
guests.  The  guests  are  always  declining  with 
thanks.  They  want  to  Taft  awhile  longer 
and  have  the  world  Taft  with  them.  They 
think  they  like  to  Taft 

All  right.  Then  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  like  the  way  the  executive  Tafts  with 
the  trust  question.  Isn't  it  great?  What  a 
wonderful  message  he  sent  to  Congress  in 
January.  Nobody  but  a  Tafter  could  have 
composed  it.  Nobody  but  a  Tafter  who  was 
also  a  great  lawyer.  Nobody  but  a  Tafter  who 
was  not  only  a  great  lawyer  but  a  great 
optimist 

Let   the    Sherman   law   stand   as   it   is. 

Let  the  courts  usurp  legislative  functions 
by  construing  it  to  suit  themselves. 

Let  such  corporations  as  choose  to  do  so 
take  out  national  incorporation  papers,  and 
let  the  government  prosecute  such  others  as 
the  administration  that  chances  to  be  in 
power  believes  to  be  culpable. 

In  other  words,  the  President  wants  to 
preserve  the  trusts  for  the  economies  they 
bring  about,  and  punish  them  for  the  extor- 
tion they  bring  about 

That's  precisely  what  we  poor  people  who 
are  "Debsing  alone"  want  to  do— save  the 
good  that's  in  the  trust  and  get  rid  of  the 
bad.  Those  who  Taft  and  those  who  Debs 
differ  only  as   to  how  it  shall  be  done. 

Taft  believes  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
bad  by  punishing  those  who  bring  about  the 
bad.  A  most  excellent  suggestion  if  it  can 
be  brought  about.  But  how  can  it  be  brought 
about?    Who  will  bring  it  about? 

Will  the  judges  who  do  not  give  decisions 
against  trusts  bring  it  about?  Manifestly 
not  Then  if  it  be  brought  about,  it  must 
be  by  the  judges  who  do  give  decisions  against 
trusts. 

Who  has  given  such  a  decision  that  has 
actually  hurt  a  trust  much?  Did  Judge 
Landis'  $29,000,000  fine  hurt  the  Standard  Oil 


Company  much?  Was  it  ever  paid?  Was  it 
not  paid  because  other  judges  said  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  paid?  Who  appointed  the 
judges  who  said  the  fine  should  not  be 
paid?  Were  they  not  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States?  And,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  so  many  judges  appointed  by 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  believe  that 
trusts  should  not  be  hurt  much? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  judges  who  will 
think  that  trusts  should  be  hurt  much?  Is 
Taft  more  likely  to  appoint  such  judges  than 
was  Roosevelt,  who  appointed  Landis?  Why 
have  we  a  reason  to  expect  he  will?  Is 
Judge  Lurton  a  reason?  Who  knows  any- 
thing about  Judge  Lurton?  Most  people 
know  nothing  about  him.  The  labor  unions 
say  they  know  something  about  him  and  that 
that  "something"  is  not  good.  They  say 
they  have  followed  his  decisions  and  that 
in  railroad  cases,  they  are  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  railroads.  Mr.  Taft,  who  served  with 
Judge  Lurton  on  the  bench,  says  he  is  a  good 
judge.  Who  knows  what  he  is?  We  who 
only  "Debs  alone,"  or  "Taft  while  the  world 
Tafts  with  us,"  know  but  one  thing  about 
Judge  Lurton:  That  tliere  hasn't  been  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  five  years  that  his  name 
has  not  been  mentioned  as  an  eminently  fit 
man  for  the  vacancy.  From  some  mysterious 
source  has  always  come  the  echoing  whisper 
of  "Lurton,"  "Lurton."  Somebody  has  been 
wanting  him.  Somebody  has  now  got  him. 
Who  is  the  "somebody?"  Find  out  and  you 
may  be  able  to  determine  whether  Taft  is 
more  likely  than  Roosevelt,  or  any  of  his 
other  predecessors,  to  appoint  judges  who 
will  hurt  trusts  much. 

A  few  of  us  will  continue  to  Debs  alone 
until  we  can  get  some  of  those  who  are 
now  Tafting  to  come  with  us.  We  shall  do 
so  because  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  way  to  stop  crimes  is  to  try  the 
criminals  before  judges  who  are  but  the 
creatures  of  the  criminals  who  are  to  be 
tried. 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON. 
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WOMAN'S    PROGRESS 

By  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


•-Justice  Wm  Prcvaa" 

It  sounds  hopeful — and  enlightened — and 
civilized — ^this  prophecy  about  "justice,"  as  it 
booms  forth  with  the  crash  of  the  gavel  at 
a  session  of  the  Night  Court.  Let  us  compare 
it  with  the  present — ^and  the  reality. 

At  a  mass-meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Jan- 
uary second,  three  hundred  girls  occupied  the 
platform.  Each  one  had  been  either  arrested 
or  sent  to  the  workhouse,  for  taking  part  in 
the  present  strike  of  the  shirtwaist  makers. 

An  examination  into  the  part  these  girls 
had  taken,  and  its  conversion  into  a  cause  for 
arrest,  throws  much  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  law  to  the  police,  and  of  the  police  to 
the  people. 

Peaceful  picketing  is  legal  under  the  laws 
of  New  York.  But  the  employer  considers 
these  young,  small  girls  so  dangerous  that  he 
has  several  policemen  on  guard.  These  police- 
men have  a  mission — ^to  break  up  the  strike. 
The  first  method  is  to  arrest  for  picketing. 
It  might  be  expected  that  at  least  the  magis- 
trates would  use  this  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  strikers  (in  justice  to  them,  there  are 
a  few  who  have),  but  for  the  most  part  their 
attitude  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  answer  a 
member  of  the  Trade  Union  League  received, 
when  she  asked  for  a  warrant  against  a  thug 
who  had  struck  her:  "You  have  no  right  to 
picket ;  you  have  no  right  to  be  in  Washington 
Square;  if  you  go  there  you  will  get  all 
that  is  coming  to  you."  Yet  picketing  is  a 
legal  right — and  Washington  Square  a  public 
thoroughfare. 

Another  method  of  getting  the  girls  out  of 
the  way,  is  to  arrest  them  for  assault  and 
battery.  At  this  point  we  find  that  the 
manufacturers  very  kindly  furnish  aid  to  the 
regular  police — "special  policemen,"  a  species 
of  thug  wearing  a  badge;  and  non-badge- 
wearing  thugs  of  unpleasant  character — so 
that  if  the  city  official  has  neglected  to  arrest 
the  picket  because  she  is  a  picket,  and  if  she 
has  failed  to  touch  the  person  to  whom  she 
is  talking,  which  is  construed  as  a  "technical 
assault,"  the  thug  strikes  her.  She  may  try  to 
defend  herself — ^but  whether  she  does  or  not, 
the  "special  policeman"  arrests  her  for  assault. 
She  appears  in  the  Night  Court  with  a 
blackened  eye  and  bruised  face ;  she  pleads  not 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  assault,  and  brings 
two  witnesses  who  testify  that  they  did  not 
see  her  strike  the  thug;  the  plaintiff  testifies 
that  the   picket   struck   him,   and   brings   two 


witnesses  of  the  deed.  The  judge  then  an- 
nounces that  the  testimony  for  the  defendant 
is  negative  and  the  testimony  for  the  plaintiff 
is  affirmative;  the  picket  is  sentenced  to  the 
workhouse. 

The  statutes  say  that  an  officer  may  arrest 
when  he  sees  an  assault — ^and  the  Inspector 
of  the  6th  District  makes  the  same  statement. 
This  rule  is  rigidly  applied  if  a  striker  is 
attacked  by  hoodlums — the  police  will  make 
no  arrest  because  they  did  not  see  the  attack. 
But  if  a  former  "boss"  asks  for  the  arrest  of 
a  striker,  the  officer  does  not  even  try  to 
imagine  he  saw  the  assault.  He  arrests  the 
girl  on  the  word  of  the  "boss"  alone. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  police  are 
useful  as  well  as  protective.  The  Chief  In- 
spector has  said  that  it  is  the  duty— the  duty 
of  officials  to  tell  any  girl  who  appears  ta 
be  looking  for  work,  that  there  is  work  in 
the  shop  they  are  guarding.  So  it  seems 
that  the  police  department  has  added  "em- 
ployment  bureau"  to  its  list  of  functions. 

The  consistent  manner  in  which  punishment 
is  dealt  out  is  illustrated  by  Judge  Barlow's 
remark  to  a  counsel,  "I  have  not  sent  any 
girls  to  the  workhouse  this  week  and  com- 
plaints continue  to  come  in;  the  only  way  to 
stop  this  is  to  begin  sending  them  again  next 
week." 

So  fast  are  the  questions  hurled,  so  quickly 
is  a  case  rushed  through  in  the  Night  Court, 
that  the  defendant  is  quite  bewildered.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  many  of  the  strikers  do 
not  thoroughly  understand  English,  the  con- 
sciously intimidating  manner  of  the  opposing 
lawyer,  and  the  natural  sternness  of  the  judge, 
and  there  is  little  reason  for  wondering  why 
even  the  best  defense  fails  to  extricate  them. 

The  organized  protest  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand workers  in  one  industry  in  one  city  is 
significant.  When  those  workers  are  women — 
hitherto  unorganized  and  unprotesting — when 
there  has  been  involved  the  welding  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  creeds  into  a  harmoniously 
acting  whole,  one  may  not  easily  escape  the 
inference  of  what  the  conditions  must  have 
been  to  produce  this  result.  But  more  than 
that,  one  cannot  criticize  this  body  with  a 
new-found  power  for  its  protection  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  terms  unless  this  right  to 
organize  is  acknowledged.  The  strikers  de- 
mand the  recognition  of  the  Union — they 
demand  the  non-employment  of  non-union 
workers — for  the  experiences  of  these  last 
few  weeks  have  taught  them  that  conciliation 
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without   the   "closed   shop"   has   meant  a   re- 
version to  the  old  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  "justice  will  prevail" — ^but 
the  price  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  of  much 
injustice. 


In  this  strike  the  suffragists  have  perceived 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  'in  seeking  for 
an  effective  civic  position,  they  realize  the 
relation  between  the  political  and  the  indus- 
trial struggles.  Too  often  has  the  criticism 
been  made — "they  want  the  vote,  but  they  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  get 
it"  For  the  first  time  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  indicate  by  special  activity  in  that  direction 
that  one  thing  women  can  do  with  votes  is 
to  better  conditions  for  women  in  industry. 
Mrs.  Belmont,  Miss  Morgan  and  others  have 
collected  large  sums  for  the  support  of  the 
strikers  during  this  period  of  unemployment — 
and  by  co-operating  with  them  in  every  way, 
the  various  Suffrage  Associations  are  pointing 
out  that  ultimately  the  fight  will  reduce  to 
one  demand  for  both. 

Unequal  Pay  for  Teachers. 

Gustave  H.  Schwab,  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  of 
Columbia,  and  Charles  H.  Keep,  President  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  him  on  the  equalization 
of  the  pay  of  men  and  women  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  failed  to 
recommend  complete  equalization  of  pay,  but 
made  certain  recommendations  of  alternative- 
courses  which  the  Board  of  Education  might 
adopt  to  relieve  the  situation,  which  they  ad- 
mit needs  attention. 

One  of  the  points  emphasized  b^  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  rate  of  pay  which  will  at- 
tract women  of  high  quality  does  not  suffice 
to  attract  men  of  equally  high  grade.  The 
report  points  out  that  in  New  York  there  are 
10,510  women  teachers  and  only  445  men 
teachers.  The  men  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  upper  grades,  and  therefore  the  problem 
of  equalizing  pay  merely  applies  to  the  upper 
grades. 

Several  plans  are  suggested  as  practical. 
One  is  to  raise  the  pay  of  all  the  women 
above  the  sixth  grade  to  an  equality  with 
men's  salaries.  This  plan  would  give  no  in- 
crease to  the  majority  of  women  teachers 
and  is  not  desired  by  the  Association  of 
Women  Teachers.  The  second  plan  is  to 
raise  the  pay  of  all  the  women — which  would 


entail  an  annual  cost  of  $7,837,682.  The  third 
plan  is  to  make  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
pay  of  women  and  leave  the  pay  of  men 
unchanged;  and  the  fourth,  to  make  a  moder- 
ate increase  in  the  pay  of  women  and  a 
moderate  reduction  in  the  pay  of  men  so  as 
to  equalize  the  two. 

The  committee  suggests  a  further  and  more 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the  subject 


In  a  recent  speech  before  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Chang  Lau  Chi 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  stated  that 
China  may  even  yet  be  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  suffragist  campaign.  When  the 
Chinese  were  moved  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  British  in  1907,  in  policing  the 
West  River,  meetings  attended  by  hundreds 
of  women  were  convened  and  enthusiastic 
speeches  were  made.  Again  in  1908,  when  a 
dispute  arose  with  Japan  over  the  seizure  of 
the  vessel  Tatsu  Maru  at  Macao,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  payment,  on  the  demand  of  Tokio, 
of  a  heavy  fine,  over  two  thousand  Canton 
women  attended  a  meeting  to  arrange  for  a 
commercial  boycott  against  Japanese  goods, 
and  wore  plain  white,  the  color  of  CSinesc 
mourning,  to  show  their  sense  of  the  national 
humiliation.  The  day  of  protest  was  named 
"The  Day  of  National  Shame"  and  shops  and 
schools  were  ordered  closed. 


"An  insignificant  trial  on  the  charge  of  the 
theft  of  billiard  balls  in  a  local  police  court 
becomes  historically  important  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  lady  bar- 
rister before  the  Russian  courts  of  justice," 
says  the  Denver  News.  "The  lady  in  question, 
Mme.  Feischitz,  appeared  for  the  defense  of 
one  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  public  prosecutor, 
in  a  long  speech,  protested  that  women  had  no 
legal  standing  in  the  law  courts  and  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  indictment 

"The  judges,  after  half  an  hour's  consulta- 
tion, decided  in  favor  of  the  first  Russian 
female  advocate  on  the  ground  that  women 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  inadmissable 
persons  in  the  Russian  code. 

"The  prosecutor  persisted  in  his  protest,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  court,  when  the  pre- 
siding judge  stopped  him  with  the  reminder 
that  he  had  no  right  to  leave  without  his 
(the  judge's)  permission.  Nevertheless,  the 
public  prosecutor  still  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  case,  and  the  court  had  to  be  adjourned." 


CONSERVATION    NEWS 

By  M.  F.  ABBOTT 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


The   Pinchot   Affair. 
The    dismissal    of    Mr.    Pinchot    from    the 
office  of  U.  S.  Forester  on  January  7th  starts 
a  new  chapter  in  the  fight  for  conservation. 


The  dismissal  was  in  direct  consequence  of 
Mr.  Pinchot's  letter  to  Senator  Dolliver  giv- 
ing information  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the 
President.     By   all  concerned   it  is  regarded 
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as  a  clear  act  of  "insubordination"  and  it  is 
felt  generally  that  the  President  could  have 
taken  no  other  course.  Associate  Forester 
Price  and  Bureau  Attorney  Shaw  were  re- 
moved at  the  same  time.  By  this  action  the 
storm  that  has  been  brewing  for  several 
months  has  broken  and  it  will  draw  the 
keenest  attention  upon  the  pending  congres- 
sional investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Two  ideas  for  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands  and  their  resources  have  been 
set  forth,  one  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  one  by  Mr. 
Ballinger.  The  people  will  now  have  a  chance 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  alternative 
methods,  and  by  the  end  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  public  mind  should  sanction  one  or 
the  other. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Present  Controversy. 
The  controversy  between  the  principals  had 
its  small  beginning  last  spring  regarding  the 
matter  of  ranger  sites.  During  Roosevelt's 
administration  these  had  been  set  aside  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  administering  of  the 
National  Forests.  Mr.  Ballinger  refused  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Garfield,  contending  that  this  would  be  adding 
to  the  area  of  the  National  Forests — ^an  action 
which  could  be  taken  only  by  Congress  within 
the  states  in  which  it  was  desired.  In  the 
previous  administration  also  a  co-operative 
plan  had  existed  between  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  by  which  the 
Forest  Service  managed  the  forests  upon  the 
Indian  reservations.  Mr.  Ballinger  at  first 
approved  of  the  continuance  of  this  plan  but 
later  put  a  stop  to  it.  These  events  early 
caused  friction  between  Pinchot  and  Ballin- 


ger. 


The  Water  Power  Sites. 


Of  more  importance  than  the  minor  affairs 
mentioned  was  the  question  which  arose  re- 
garding the  withdrawal  from  entry  of  areas 
on  certain  of  the  Western  rivers  containing 
valuable  and  strategic  water  power  sites.  In 
May,  1908,  President  Roosevelt  in  his  memor- 
able veto  to  the  James  River  Dam  Bill  called 
attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  danger 
of  control  by  a  "water  power  trust"  of  the 
so-called  "white  coal"  of  the  future.  He 
pointed  out  what  was  then  a  somewhat  novel 
notion  to  the  average  man,  namely,  that  fall- 
ing water  would  largely  replace  steam  as 
a  motive  power  in  industry.  Mr.  Pinchot 
has  since  made  it  very  clear  that  such  "white 
coal"  is  behind  the  wheels  which  control  the 
life  and  welfare  of  the  "average  man."  And 
the  few  men,  therefore,  in  the  future  who 
own  the  power,  own  the  man.  In  the  last 
hours  of  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, he  withdrew  from  entry  186  million  acres 
on  western  rivers  containing  the  vital  "sites." 
This  was  done  by  virtue  of  a  certain  "super- 
visory authority"  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  few  weeks  later,  it  was 
discovered  that  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  new  Sec- 
retary, had  been  restoring  these  sites  to  entry. 
And  by  May  8th  more  than  5  million  acres 


had  been  thus  reopened.  He  claimed  that 
no  such  "supervisory  authority"  existed  and 
that  Mr.  Garfield,  his  predecessor,  had  acted 
illegally.  Mr.  Pinchot  called  the  attention  of 
President  Taft  to  the  matter,  who  ordered 
Ballinger  to  rewithdraw  the  sites,  upholding 
the  "supervisory  authority."  The  sites  were 
rewithdrawn  but  with  great  deliberation. 
Among  these  were  strategic  positions  in  Mon- 
tana, and  before  they  were  withdrawn  they 
had  been  taken  by  private  concerns. 

At  the  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  Spokane, 
Washington,  in  August,  speeches  were  made 
by  both  Pinchot  and  Ballinger;  the  former 
called  attention  to  the  situation,  emphasizing 
the  consequences  to  the  people  of  "strict 
construction"  of  the  law  which  Ballinger  was 
applying  and  which  "necessarily  favors  the 
great  interests  as  against  the  people,  and  in 
the  long  run  cannot  do  otherwise."  "Legal 
technicalities,"  Mr.  Pinchot  added,  "seldom 
help  the  people.  The  people,  not  the  law, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  every  doubt." 

This  was  a  direct  blow  aimed  at  Ballinger, 
a  throwing  down  of  the  gauntlet.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Ballinger  read  his  speech  but 
waited  for  no  questions  on  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  so  pointed  was  his  exit,  that  Ex- 
Governor  Pardee  threw  down  his  set  speech 
and  spoke  extemporaneously  in  support  of 
Pinchot.     The   fight  was  now   on. 

The  Coal  Lands. 

In  November,  1906,  President  Roosevelt, 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  later  made 
him  set  aside  the  "white  coal"  lands,  had 
withdrawn  from  entry  black  coal  lands  cov- 
ering 100,000  acres  in  Alaska  to  which  about 
900  claims  had  previously  been  filed.  Among 
these  claims  33  were  taken  out  by  Clarence 
Cunningham  and  his  "friends."  These  claims 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  several 
officials, — one  of  whom  stated  in  his  report 
the  opinion  that  these  claims  were  taken  out 
in  the  interest  of  the  Guggenheim  mining 
syndicate.  In  January,  1908,  these  claims 
were  "clear  listed  for  patent."  The  official  in 
charge  of  their  investigation  at  that  time, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Glavis,  feared  that  the  claims  were 
fraudulent,  and  entered  a  protest  to  the  Land 
Office.  Action  on  patents  was  thereby 
suspended.  The  following  March,  Ballinger, 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  ap- 
peared before  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
of  Congress  in  support  of  a  so-called  Cale 
Bill  which  provided  for  the  consolidation  of 
bona  fide  entries  made  upon  Alaska  coal  lands. 
Ballinger  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  very 
familiar  with  the  33  claims  above  mentioned. 
During  that  month,  he  resigned  as  Commis- 
sioner and  six  weeks  later  became  attorney 
for  Cunningham.  Ballinger  dropped  out  of 
prominence  for  twelve  months  until  March, 
1909,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  President  Taft.  In  February, 
1909,  President  Roosevelt  extended  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Chugach  National  Forest  in 
Alaska;  and  by  so  doing,  included  a  part  of 
the  Cunningham  claims. 
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After  Ballinger  was  appointed  Secretary, 
the  Cunningham  claims  were  still  at  hand. 
They  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Pierce.  In  May,  1909,  he  decided 
that  the  Heybum  Act,  recently  enacted,  al- 
lowed the  consolidation  of  bona  fide  claims 
and  that  this  act  applied  to  the  Cunninghams. 
Glavis,  still  Chief  of  the  Field  Division  in 
Seattle,  was  instructed  to  make  a  report  in 
accordance  with  the  Pierce  decision.  Glavis 
appealed  directly  to  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham  to  have  the  Pierce  decision  overruled, 
since  he  still  felt  that  the  claims  were  fraudu- 
lent. On  June  12th,  Wickersham  overruled 
the  decision.  The  Cunninghams  now  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  old  "coal  land  law"  under 
which  they  had  originally  taken  out  their 
claims.  Glavis  was  again  told  to  hurry  his 
investigation  of  these  claims.  He  needed 
more  time  than  was  to  be  allowed  him  and 
again  without  consulting  his  superiors,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
help.  By  Secretary  Wilson's  request  an  ex- 
tension of  time  was  obtained.  Glavis  feared 
there  was  danger  of  the  valuable  coal  lands 
passing  by  fraudulent  means  permanently  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  accordingly  decided  to  go  as  a 
last  resort  to  the  President  and  lay  the  matter 
before  him.  In  August  he  journeyed  from 
Seattle  to  Beverly.  The  President  regarded 
his  charges  as  "mere  shreds  of  suspicion"; 
supported  Ballinger;  and  dismissed  Glavis 
from  service  for  "insubordination."  President 
Taft  then  asked  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  a  complete  statement  and  the  in- 
quiry instituted  at  Seattle  November  20th  is 
still  going  on.  Glavis  published  his  charges 
against  the  Department  during  the  autumn  in 
a  striking  article  in  Collier's. 

The  interest  occasioned  by  these  events 
steadily  increased  during  the  autumn  and  just 
before  the  holidays  Ballinger  requested  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Immediately  after  the  holidays  comes  the  dis- 
missal of  Pinchot.  The  public  awaits  further 
developments. 

Mr.  Pinchot  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pinchot  from  the 
Service  leaves  a  gap ;  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  loss  none  will  appreciate  so  much  as  the 
man  who  is  chosen  to  fill  the  late  Forester's 
place.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  Mr. 
Pinchot  has  built  up  the  Forest  Service.  The 
Forester  and  the  Service  have  grown  up  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Pinchot  is  a  Yale  graduate  who  fitted 
himself  first  at  Nancy.  France,  and  later  under 
Sir  Dietrich  Brandis's  guidance  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  for  the  position  of  forest 
expert.  In  this  country  he  was  at  one  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Vanderbilts  at  Biltmore, 
North  Carolina.  He  entered  the  public  service 
in  1896  as  a  member  of  Secretary  "Hoke" 
Smith's  commission  appointed  to  report  on  a 
national    policy   for   the    forest   lands   of    the 


United  States.  Later  he  was  made  a  special 
agent  of  the  government  Still  later,  in  1898^ 
he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
This  he  developed  until  it  now  numbers  3,000 
persons,  250  of  whom  are  professional  for- 
esters. The  National  Forests  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  have  a  money  value  twice 
that  of  the  total  equipment  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  By  returning  25  per  cent  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  National  Forests  to  the  state  in 
which  the  National  Forest  is  located,  the 
Service  through  its  good  management  is  in- 
strumental in  distributing  to  the  people  of 
the  state  better  schools  and  better  roads.  The 
Service  is  splendidly  efficient  in  handling 
forest  fires  and  would  justify  its  existence  by 
its  fire  service  alone  were  other  testimonials 
wanting.  The  persistent  critics  of  the  Ser- 
vice and  its  late  Chief  are  the  special  cor- 
porate interests,  the  timber  thieves,  the  "land 
skinners,"  the  "land  grabbers,"  etc.,   etc. 

The   University   Club   Speech. 

Mr.  Pinchot  on  December  27th,  1909,  a  week 
or  so  before  his  dismissal,  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  New  York  a  speech  against 
special  interests  which  has  stirred  the  country. 
In  his  able  setting  forth  of  that  policy  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  expounder  Mr.  Pinchot 
said  in  part: 

"The  American  people  have  evidently  made 
up  their  minds  that  our  natural  resources 
must  be  conserved.  That  is  good,  but  it 
settles  only  half  the  question.  For  whose 
benefit  shall  they  be  conserved — for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many,  or  for  the  use  and  profit 
of  the  few?  The  great  conflict  now  being 
fought  will  decide.  .  .  .  When  a  few  men  get 
possession  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  result  is  ...  a  toll  levied  on  the  cost  of 
living  through  special  privilege.  .  .  .  The  con- 
servation question  touches  the  daily  life  of 
the  great  body  of  our  people,  who  pay  the 
cost  of  special  privilege.  And  the  price  is 
heavy.  That  price  may  be  the  chance  to  save 
the  boys  from  the  saloons  and  the  corner  gang, 
and  the  girls  from  worse,  and  to  make  good 
citizens  of  them  instead  of  bad;  for  an  ap- 
palling proportion  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
spring  directly  from  the  lack  of  a  little  money. 

"Thousands  of  daughters  of  the  poor  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  white  slave  traders 
because  their  poverty  leaves  them  without 
protection.  ...  If  these  are  not  moral  ques- 
tions, there  are  no  moral  questions. 

"There  are  many  men  who  believe,  and  who 
will  always  believe,  in  the  divine  right  of 
money  to  rule.  With  such  men  argument, 
compromise,  or  conciliation  is  useless  or 
worse.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  them  is 
to  fight  them  and  beat  them.  It  has'  been 
done,  and  it  can  be  done  again. 

"The  more  successful  we  have  been  ia 
preventing  land  grabbing  and  the  absorption 
of  water  power  by  the  special  interests,  the 
more  ingenious,  the  more  devious,  and  the 
more  dangerous  these  attacks  have  become. 
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"A  favorite  one  is  to  assert  that  the  Forest 
Service,  in  its  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  has 
played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  acts  of 
Congress. 

"Not  once  has  the  Forest  Service  been 
defeated  or  reversed  as  to  any  vital  legal  prin- 
ciple underlying  its  work  m  any  court  or 
administrative  tribunal  of  last  resort.  We 
hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  public 
officer  to  obey  the  law.  But  we  hold  it  to 
be  his  second  duty,  and  a  close  second,  to 
do  everything  the  law  will  let  him  do  for 
the  public  good,  and  not  merely  what  the  law 
directs  or  compels  him  to  do. 

"Another,  and  unusually  plausible,  form  of 
attack,  is  to  demand  that  all  land  |fct  now 
bearing  trees  shall  be  thrown  ouf  Of  the 
national  forests.  .  .  .  This  land  is  not  valuable 
for  agriculture,  and  will  contribute  more  to 
the  general  welfare  under  forest  than  in  any 
other  way.     To  exclude  it  from  the  national 


forests  would  be  no  more  reasonable  than 
it  would  be  in  a  city  to  remove  from  taxation 
and  municipal  control  every  building  lot  not 
now  covered  by  a  house.  It  would  be  no 
more  reasonable  than  to  condemn  and  take 
away  from  our  farmers  every  acre  of  land 
that  did  not  bear  a  crop  last  year,  or  to 
confiscate  a  man's  winter  overcoat  because 
he  was  not  wearing  it  in  July. 

"Still  another  attack,  nearly  successful  two 
years  ago,  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Forest  Service  from  telling  the  people,  through 
the  press,  what  it  is  accomplishing  for  them, 
and  how  much  this  nation  needs  the  forest. 
If  we  cannot  tell  what  we  are  doing  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  nothing  to  tell. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  people  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  help  them  as  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  hurt  them.  Publicity 
is  the  essential  and  indispensable  condition 
of  clean  and  effective  public  service." 
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Notes. 

On  December  16th  the  voters  of  Kansas 
City  defeated  a  measure  which  had  passed 
Council  and  the  Mayor  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Car 
Company.  The  Company  had  offered  prac- 
tically four  cent  fares  if  it  could  have  its 
franchise  extended  from  1925  to  1950  and  be 
relieved  of  certain  terms  in  the  present  fran- 
chise. These  terms  were  those  that  guarantee 
to  the  city  eight  percent  of  the  profits  and 
which  give  the  city  power  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  The  company  wanted 
the  new  franchise,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  float 
some  new  bond  issues,  and  it  spent  money 
very  freely  during  the  campaign.  The  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  first  opportunity  under  the 
new  law  that  the  citizens  have  had  to  express 
themselves  directly,  brought  out  83  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  (an  unusually  high 
figure  for  any  election  anywhere),  and  this 
vote  stood  18,737  to  11,640.  The  company  had 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  election. 


It  is  difficulf  to  determine  from  the  news- 
papers what  Ex-Mayor  M'Clellan  did  say  at 
Princeton  about  the  Referendum.  Apparently 
he  straddled  the  question  very  neatly — so 
successfully  in  fact,  that  the  more  reactionary 
publications  announced  him  "in  favor  of  the 
Referendum."  The  others  are  not  so  sure. 
The  clause  that  brought  his  lecture  out  of 
the  obscurity  it  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
is — "it  (the  referendum)  may  prove  itself  to 
be  the  best  friend  conservatism  has  ever  had." 
Hitherto  it  seems  Mr.  M'Clellan  has  been  led 


to  believe  that  the  Referendum  is  a  cross 
between  a  wild  beast  and — of  all  things! — ^a 
Theory.  What  a  relief  his  later  light  must 
be.  The  real  significance  of  Mr.  M'Clellan's 
remarks,  however,  lies  in  the  clearness  with 
which,  without  expressing  it,  he  draws  the 
line  between  the  People  and  the  People-That- 
Run-Things. 


One  of  the  six  questions  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  recent  election  in  Los  Angeles 
concerned  the  formation  of  a  public  utilities 
commission.  The  people  definitely  expressed 
their  preference  for  a  form  of  commission 
other  than  that  fostered  by  the  city  adminis- 
tration. The  Express,  commenting  on  this 
phase  of  the  election  says  very  pointedly: 

"Such  a  council  as  Los  Angeles  has  chosen 
would  in  any  event  have  established  a  genuine 
public  utility  commission  and  equipped  it  with 
suitably  comprehensive  power,  but  the  action 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  Municipal 
League's  ordinance  is  nevertheless  highly 
gratifying.  It  affords  a  valuable  proof  of  the 
work  of  the  initiative. 

"The  recall  and  the  initiative  have  been  de- 
nounced by  ignorance  and  prejudice  as  fads. 
What  tremendous  service  to  the  public  wel- 
fare rendered  through  the  instrumentality  of 
those  fads  alone  this  year  has  witnessed! 
How,  without  the  recall,  would  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  have  dislodged  a  faithless  and 
unworthy  mayor?  How,  without  the  initia- 
tive, could  they  have  amended  their  charter 
and  secured  the  direct  primary,  to  which  the 
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victory  good  government  has  won  is  so  largely 
due? 

"By  their  votes,  16,513  to  9,775,  the  people 
have  shown  that  they  vastly  prefer  the  Mu- 
nicipal League's  public  utility  commission  or- 
dinance to  the  ordinance  extorted  from  a 
reluctant  machine-owned  council.  But  for 
the  initiative  there  would  have  been  no 
method  whereby  they  could  declare  their 
preference  and  make  that  declaration  effective. 
They  would  have  had  to  accept  the  council's 
ordinance  with  all  its  intentional  defects  and 
deliberately  contrived  weaknesses.  As  it 
chanced  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  it,  of  repudiating  both 
the  council  and  its  work. 

"By  vote  they  proved  that  they  did  not  want 
the  council's  ordinance;  by  vote  they  proved 
that  they  did  want  the  league's.  And  yet 
the  opponents  of  the  initiative  would  leave 
them  powerless  to  execute  their  purpose; 
would  compel  them  to  submit  their  will  to  the 
opposing  will  of  faithless  servants." 


In  New  Jersey  they  do  some  things  well 
and  others  poorly.  For  instance,  they  make 
gpod  trusts,  and  they  make  bad  laws.  As 
a  result  there  has  grown  up — not  particularly 
within  the  state — a  distinct  type  of  editor 
known  as  "  The-Referendum-has-failed-again- 
in-New-Jersey"  class,  because  of  the  reg- 
ular recurrence  of  this  phrase.  These 
editors  are  never  known,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  New  Jersey  law  which  allows 
the  citizens  to  express  their  opinion  but  does 
not  compel  city  councils  to  be  bound  by  the 
opinion  expressed.  When  a  town  votes  three 
times  in  succession  to  build  its  own  water 
works  and  the  Council  then  proceeds  to  give 
a  franchise  to  a  private  company,  nothing  is 
said,  but  when  these  same  voters  are  too 
discouraged  to  decide  whether  the  town  shall 
spend  $600  to  plant  a  row  of  trees — why,  then, 
because  the  vote  is  small,  "the  referendum  has 
failed  in  New  Jersey." 

At  referendum  elections,  as  the  Johnstown, 
(Pa.)  Democrat  recently  pointed  out,  "the 
vote  is  large  or  small  according  to  public 
interest  in  the  subject  to  be  voted  upon."  The 
same  article  says: 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  makes  every 
citizen  his  own  judge  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions as  a  voter,  and  insures  approximately  a 
valid  judgment.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  citizen, 
he  will  be  for  or  against  a  proposed  law,  or 
indifferent  to  it;  in  that  case  he  will  vote 
intelligently,  or  else  intelligently  refrain  from 
voting.  If  he  is  an  unintelligent  citizen,  he 
won't  pay  any  attention  to  the  referendum, 
unless  he  votes  to  please  a  friend,  and  few 
men  will  bother  to  do  this.  The  initiative  and 
referendum,  therefore,  would  automatically 
establish  the  best  kind  of  test  of  voting  intelli- 
gence. At  the  referendum  this  fall  in  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  this  test  operated.  Some 
voters  cared  nothing  for  the  amendments.  Of 
so  little  importance  were  they  in  their  judg- 
ment,  that   they   intelligently   refrained    from 


voting.  Some  voted  for  them  because  they 
intelligently  favored  them ;  some  voted  against 
them  because  they  intelligently  opposed  them; 
and  some — not  many  as  compared  with  the 
voting  population — were  influenced  to  vote 
one  way  or  the  other  by  friends  they  wished 
to  accommodate.  The  remainder  disfran- 
chised themselves  voluntarily  for  lack  of  in- 
telligence. There  is  no  better  system  than 
the  referendum  and  initiative  for  limiting  the 
franchise  to  intelligent  citizens." 


After  a  heated  session  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  by  a  vote  of  47  to  13  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum and  favoring  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  voters.  This 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  Direct  Legisla- 
tion with  the  Referendum  on  petition  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  voters  and  the  Initiative  to 
be  granted  on  a  petition  of  eight  per  cent 
or  less.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on 
any  election  is  sufficient  to  carry.  It  has  been 
definitely  decided  to  present  such  an  amend- 
ment in  the  next  general  assembly  and  be- 
sides the  Grange  several  other  organizations 
have  demanded  the  amendment,  including  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  pledged 
to  work  with  the  Grange,  and  also  the  United 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Cleveland. 

The  Pennsylvania  Grange  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Referendum 
at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  State  College 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1909. 

Whereas,  Direct  Legislation  by  the  people 
has  proved  itself  wherever  tried  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  abolishing  political 
corruption,  and  forcing  legislative  bodies  to 
represent  the  common  people  instead  of  spe- 
cial privileged  interests  and  giving  the  people 
in  times  of  crises  an  effective  weapon  of 
offense  and  defence,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  we  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  a  fair  and 
workable  form  and  request  our  State  Legis- 
lature to  submit  to  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania 
for  their  decision  a  constitutional  amendment 
embodying  this   principle. 

Resolved  that  we  congratulate  the  Grangers 
of  Oregon  and  Maine  for  their  splendid  ef- 
forts in  securing  Direct  Legislation  for  their 
respective  states,  and  call  upon  grangers  ev- 
erywhere to  rally  to  the  dafence  of  this 
system  which  is  the  only  method  by  which 
the  agricultural  classes  will  ever  be  able  to 
exercise  that  influence  in  legislation  which  is 
their  due. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Manchester,  December  21- 
23,  adopted  the  following  resolution : — 

Whereas,  Direct  Legislation,  through  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  under  discussion  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  probably  to  I.e 
held  in  1912;  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  in  thirty-sixth 
annual  session  assembled,  recommend  to  the 
Pomona  and  subordinate  Granges  through- 
out the  State  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
Direct  Legislation,  that  they  may  be  acted 
upon  intelligently  when  occasion  arises. 


There  was  a  time  when  Kansas  like  many 
another  state  struggled  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  its  professional  politicians  and  political 
corporations.  Then  came  a  revolt  that  carried 
into  power  a  reform  legislature  which  passed 
a  primary  election  law  which  resulted  in  the 
nominations  of  W.  R.  Stubbs  for  Governor 
and  J.  L.  Bristow  for  United  States  Senator. 
Both  the  nominations  were  opposed  by  the 
machine  and  corporations,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
farmers  of  this  state  they  were  not  only 
nominated  but  elected.  "Look  out  for  the 
report  that  Kansas  has  been  stung."  "Don't 
believe  it.  The  interests  and  the  machine 
have  been  stung,  but  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment has  been  helped." 


Senator  Davis  has  introduced  a  bill  at 
Albany  for  the  new  charter  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  proposed  charter  resembles  the  Berkeley 
plan.  The  bill  enacted  will  be  submitted  to 
popular   vote. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  recently  had  her  first 
referendum  election.  The  question  concerned 
the  purchase  of  certain  land  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  formation  of  a  direct  legislation 
league  in  Utah. 

At  the  recent  election  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  at 
which  the  mayorality  vote  totalled  2,512,  the 
citizens  refused  1,234  to  1,143  to  appropriate 
$36,000  for  playgrounds,  but  voted  1,331  to  671 
for  the  formation  of  a  park  commission. 

Oakland,  California,  is  to  have  a  new  City 
Charter,  and  to  this  end  a  Citizen's  "Committee 
of  100"  composed  of  men  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  social  life  has  been  formed  who 
are  pledged  to  demand  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall. 


WHAT  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

By  GERTRUDE  L.  MARVIN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Grand  Rapids  Civic  Revival. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  second  civic  re- 
vival survey  was  held  in  Grand  Rapids  No- 
vember 3-8  under  the  aupices  of  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  committee  of  Uie  Board  of  Trade, 
assisted  by  city  boards  and  institutions,  says 
the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  with 
very  successful  results.  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin 
of  Boston  was  a  speaker  and  the  afternoon 
meetings  were  held  in  Press  Hall,  while  even- 
ing meetings  were  held  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
business  men's  associations.  Stereopticon  slides 
were  used  to  illustrate  these  lectures;  making 
them  popular  and  easily  understood.  The 
leading  theatre  of  the  city  was  engaged  for 
the  meetings  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  was  filled  with  people.  All  the  lectures 
were  well  attended  and  much  interest  was 
manifest.  Rooms  in  the  rear  of  Press  Hall 
were  utilized  for  the  exhibits,  which  had  to 
do  with  housing,  parks  and  playgrounds,  pub- 
lic health,  city  planning  and  other  matters, 
and  striking  comparisons  were  shown  with 
other  cities.  The  civic  survey  program  in- 
cluded music,  stereopticon  pictures,  folk  danc- 
ing and  plays  each  evening  at  Press  Hall. 
The  municipal  affairs  committee  held  its 
round-up    meeting    at    the    Pantlind    Hotel, 


November  8,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  work  together,  first  for  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply, then  for  a  convention  hall,  civic  center, 
more  parks  and  playgrounds,  a  river  front 
boulevard,  comfort  stations,  grade  separation, 
etc.  The  tangible  results  have  already  sprung 
from  the  second  civic  revival.  A  wealthy  lady 
has  tendered  the  city  her  beautiful  home  as 
the  beginning  of  a  public  art  gallery,  an 
institution  that  is  sorely  needed  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Then  the  local  gas  company  has 
presented  the  city  with  a  large  area  of  vacant 
land  for  use  as  public  playgrounds  by  the 
children. 


Bureau   Chiefs   and   the   People. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Club  has  been  giving 
a  series  of  meetings,  at  which  chiefs  of  the 
various  city  bureaus  and  other  officials  are 
invited  to  come  and  tell  the  members  of 
the  club  among  other  things: 

1.  How  much  money  they  are  asking  Coun- 
cils to  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ments during  the  coming  year; 

2.  What  work  they  are  planning  to  do  if 
Councils  make  the  appropriation  asked  for; 
and 

3.  What  results  may  be  expected  if  their 
departments  are  enabled  to  do  the  work. 
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Chicago's  Municipal  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion. 

A  more  formal  and  ambitious  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  is  evidenced  in  Chicago  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  way  in  which  that  city's  business  is 
conducted.  Like  the  report  of  the  Boston 
Finance  Commission,  this  investigation  offers 
recommendations  calculated  to  limit  ring 
supremacy.  It  gives  first  attention  to  civil 
service  conditions,  and  suggests  that  all  posi- 
tions be  reclassified  and  regraded,  so  that  all 
men  doing  the  same  work  may  hold  the  same 
rank,  and  draw  the  same  pay,  regardless  of 
political  pull;  this  would  mean  the  abolition 
of  numerous  empty  but  high-sounding  titles, 
and  would  meet  such  conditions  as  having 
eight  different  grades  of  street  inspector,  all 
doing  the  same  sort  of  work.  The  commission 
also  proposes  to  check  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  city  pays  its  employees  for,  by  requiring 
them  to  observe  stated  hours  of  work  by  an 
accurate  checking  system  such  as  is  used  in 
any  well-organized  private  business  concern. 
The  most  striking  detail  about  this  commis- 
sion is  its  personel:  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  the  Comptroller,  and  several 
Aldermen  compose  a  working  majority  of  the 
board.    Surely  this  is  heresy  in  high  places  I 

Efficient  City  Executives. 

Mayor  Gaynor  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Southern  Club  made  a  notable  point  when  he 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  and  the  importance 
of  obtaining  efficient  and  reliable  men  as  com- 
missioners in  organizing  the  business  of  his 
city.  Chicago  has  recently  handled  this  diffi- 
culty effectively  in  filling  two  of  its  important 
positions :  Street  Superintendent  and  Librarian. 
In  both  cases  it  was  advertised  widely,  not 
within  the  ctiy,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  there  was  a  need  of  such  men, 
and  when  it  came  to  choosing  them,  the  city 
practically  had  the  pick  of  the  country.  Of 
course  a  smaller  city  than  Chicago  could  not 
command  as  wide  a  field  of  choice,  but  the 
same  principle  applies;  the  point  is  the  taking 


the  appointment  of  offices  with  such  direct 
control  over  the  welfare  of  the  city,  out  of 
the  class  of  political  gifts,  and  standardizing 
it  by  stringent  civil  service  examination,  and 
by  general  advertisement,  so  that  the  capable 
men  may  hear  of  the  vacancy  and  apply. 

Municipal  Economy. 
Cleveland  has  effected  a  ten  percent  savins^ 
by  concentrating  the  purchasing  for  forty- 
two  departments  in  a  municipal  Purchasing 
Department  This  centralization  has  all  the 
advantages  of  efficient  business  management. 
Other  cities  are  adopting  this  plan  but  none 
of  them  have  the  work  so  well  organized  as 
that  of  Cleveland.  New  York  makes  a  great 
saving  through  its  Department  of  Inspection 
but  the  method  of  laboratory  analysis  is  more 
preventative  than  really  constructive.  Efficient 
purchasing  and  uniform  accounting  proclaim 
a  new  era  in  municipal  management. 

In  the  Theatre. 

In  Boston  theatres  ladies  must,  by  city  or- 
dinance, remove  their  hats.  A  new  law  in 
Cleveland  forbids  the  seating  of  theatre  pa- 
trons during  the  progress  of  an  act  Neither 
of  these  restrictions  is  in  itself  of  great 
importance,  but  both  indicate  that  the  city 
has  some  interest  in  the  theatre  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

Watching  City  Work. 
A  remarkably  effective  civic  power  is  the 
Inspection  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco.  This  bureau  keeps 
a  trained  force  in  the  field  to  examine  the 
technical  details  of  all  public  works  under 
construction  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
city  officials  to  any  lapse  of  contract,  defect, 
or  opportunity  for  improvement.  Apart  from 
its  inffuence  on  mechanical  perfection  this 
work  keeps  a  number  of  citizens  posted  on 
matters  that  would  otherwise  escape  their 
attention,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  both 
contractors  and  city  officials  a  definite  en- 
couragement toward  good  work. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 

By    BRUNO  BECKHARD 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


Municpal  Ownership  for  San  Francisco. 
On  December  30th,  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  voted  31,185  to  11,694  to  munici- 
palize the  Geary  Street  traction  line.  The 
matter  has  been  before  the  people  on  three 
previous  occasions  but  had  always  failed  to 
get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  view  of 
3ie  opposition  of  both  McCarthy  of  the  Union 
Labor  party  and  of   Calhoun  and  the  reac- 


tionaries, the  increase  since  May  of  17,000  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership  is  remarkable. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  municipal  lighting  plants  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  report  an  increase  of  output  during 
1909  of  50.8  percent  for  the  electric  plant  and 
1.6  for  the  gas  plant  The  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  shows: 
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Assets. 

Gas  Works,  Cost  Nov. 

30,  1908  $576,40371 

Additions  and  exten- 
sions      37,66920 

$614,072.91 
Less     bond     premiums 
received  765.80 

$613,307.11 
Less  Depreciation    15,419.00 

Supplies  10,881.12 

€oke  and  Tar  1,192.07 

Gas  delivered  not  billed  5,000.00 

Book  accounts 1,442.24 

Electric  Plant,  cost 
Nov.  30,  1908  $690,583.65 

Additions  and  exten- 
sions      55,035.63 

$745,619.28 
Less   depreciation    18,962.00 

Supplies  7,632.71 

Book  accounts 3,091.71 


$597,888.11 


18,515.43 


$726,65728 

10,724.42 

$1,353,785.24 
LiabiUties. 

City  of  Holyoke,  cash 

invested    in    plants 

to  date  $1,070,631.61 

Accounts  payable  . . .         6,669.10 

$1,077,300.71 

Depreciation    36,147.00 

Profit  and  loss 240,337.53 


$1,353,785.24 


Franklin,  Pa. 

Franklin  is  having  an  experience  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership  that  is  interesting.  Last 
year,  by  a  vote  of  4  to  i,  the  people  decided 
to  bond  the  city  for  $260,000  to  purchase  the 
water  plant.  The  first  annual  statement, 
just  completed,  according  to  the  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer,  shows  a  "net  profit"  of 
$14,344.68.  During  the  campaign  that  pre- 
ceded the  election  none  of  the  advocates  of 
municipal  ownership  made  an  estimate  in 
excess  of  $11,000,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  under  $10,000.  The  plant  has  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  three  councilmen  with- 
out experience,  and  they  have  adopted  sev- 
eral measures  that  will  result  in  considerable 
economy  during  the  second  year.  The  profit 
of  the  first  year  would  enable  the  committee 
to  reduce  domestic  rates  of  10  per  cent,  but 
this  has  been  thought  inadvisable  because 
the  committee  desires  to  change  the  pump- 
ing system,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
pumping  expense  one-fourth.  The  first 
bonds— $5,000  worth — are  not  due  until  1913, 


and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
the  change  and  make  a  reduction  in  rates  a 
year  or  two  before  the  first  bonds  are  re- 
deemed. The  gross  income  of  the  plant  the 
first  year  was  $44,741.38,  and  the  operating 
expenses,  $30,39)3.70. 


The  Real  Point. 

About  as  often  as  one  meets  the  mytho- 
logical objection  that  municipal  corruption 
makes  public  ownership  dangerous  (and  that 
is  frequently)  comes  a  new  case  of  bad  faith 
under  private  ownership.  For  even  if  cor- 
ruption did  interfere  in  a  case  of  public  own- 
ership— which  condition  rarely  lasts  for  any 
length  of  time — the  only  noticeable  result  is 
a  temporary  increase  of  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  where  a 
private  company  controls  light  or  water,  that 
corporation  is  in  the  market  against  the  city. 
Ordinarily  the  city  and  the  company  are  on 
good  terms  only  just  so  long  as  the  city  al- 
lows the  company  to  take  what  it  pleases. 
Then  one  of  two  things  happens:  Either  (i) 
the  company,  finding  that  the  city  will  pay 
anything  that  it  is  told  to,  tells  it  to  pay 
more  than  a  fair  price;  or  (2)  the  city  wakes 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  company  has  too 
good  a  thing. 

Immediately  there  comes  a  haggling  about 
prices  and  good  feeling  disappears.  In  the 
ensuing  struggle  the  advantage  lies  all  with 
the  company.  It  is  prepared  to  fight  and 
has  its  weapons  ready.  Furthermore — and 
here  the  monopoly  nature  of  the  public  ser- 
vice asserts  itself  most  strongly — there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  service  plant  losing 
its  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
pany can  refuse  to  supply  its  personal  ene- 
mies or  can  hamper  them  by  poor  service. 
Recently  in  a  Western  city,  where  the  city 
was  fighting  for  lower  gas  rates,  the  com- 
pany shut  off  the  supply  at  the  mayor's 
house  "to  teach  him  his  place,"  In  another 
town  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
present  poor  water  service  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  water  company  to 
make  the  town  buy  a  much  over-valued 
plant — a  not  unfamiliar  device.  A  private 
water  company,  remember,  represents  not 
only  drinking  water,  but  fire  protection.  It 
controls  insurance  rates.  By  merely  juggling 
its  hydrant  service  it  can  bring  almost  any 
town  to  terms.  A  lighting  company  not 
only  furnishes  light  and  power,  but  it  dic- 
tates the  length  and  efficiency  of  the  work- 
ing day.  A  loose  fitting  on  a  pump  or  motor 
will  work  for  a  new  contract  at  a  remarka- 
ble rate.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  does 
not  bring  a  report  of  the  use  of  these  de- 
vices of  civil  warfare — and  vet  we  arc  told 
to  beware  of  corruption,  graft,  pull,  or  what- 
ever. It  is  like  finding  a  "Beware  of  the 
Dog"  sign  when  you  are  being  chased  by  a 
bull.  Only  in  that  case  you  wouldn't  have 
to  stop  in  order  to  realize  that  one  was  a 
farmer's  little  joke  and  the  other  was  a  bull. 
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Notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Westfield,  N.  J., 
Board  of  Trade  it  was  estimated  that  the 
electric  light  and  water  corporations  took  over 
$100,000  a  year  out  of  the  town  and  there- 
fore municipal  ownership  would  be  a  good 
business  proposition. 


who  would  see  in  it  a  widening  of  the  opening 
for  municipalization  of  their  properties.  But 
we  have  confidence  that,  in  the  clearer  concep- 
tion of  legislative  duty  to  the  public  that  has 
come  in  recent  years,  the  legislature  would 
submit  to  the  voters  such  an  amendment. 
That  the  voters  would  ratify  it  is  beyond 
doubt." 


A  prominent  member  of  the  Japanese  Com- 
mercial Commission  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  slight  interest  taken  in  America  in  the 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways.  His 
own  city  owns  its  railways,  water  works, 
cemeteries  and  crematories  and  also  the  only 
foreign  hotel  in  the  city.  The  gas  company 
has  to  pay  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  streets. 


The  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Tribune  has  done  a 
little  thinking  and  has  discovered  that  there  is 
no  very  close  relation  between  the  debt  limit 
of  a  municipality  and  the  purchase  of  re- 
munerative properties.  In  advocating  the  re- 
moval of  the  five  percent  debt  limit  the  Trib- 
une says: 

"There  is  a  material  difference  between  a 
debt  incurred  to  purchase,  say,  water-works  or 
gas  plants,  and"  one  incurred  for  public 
buildings.  The  former  is  an  investment  in 
a  public  utility  whose  income  goes  to  re- 
duction of  the  purchase  price.  The  latter  is 
putting  taxes  into  dead  capital  making  no 
return  save  in  public  convenience.  No  doubt 
such  an  amendment  would  be  stoutly  opposed 
in  the  legislature  by  public  utility  corporations 


The  City  of  York,  Pa.,  is  seeking  bids  on  the 
construction  of  a  lighting  plant.  In  response 
to  a  call  for  bids  for  lighting  the  present 
company  was  the  only  one  to  answer — ^and  it 
answered  by  demanding  an  increase  of  nearly 
19  per  cent  in  the  rate  and  a  five  years' 
contract.  A  municipal  plant  will  cost  about 
$200,000,  but  by  the  saving  in  lighting  bills 
it  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  ten  years. 


Mayor  Ellis  of  Grand  Rapids  is  trying  to 
get  the  mayors  of  Michigan  cities  to  co- 
operate in  opposing  the  projected  $18,000,000 
merger  of  light  and  power  companies  which 
is  planning  to  get  control  of  the  water  power 
of  the  state. 


A  $5,000,000  corporation  has  been  formed  to 
control  the  natural  gas  output  of  Arkansas. 
How  much  will  they  credit  the  Almighty  for 
"production  costs?" 


The  commissioners  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
have  decided  to  buy  the  local  gas  plant  and 
electric  plant. 


SOCIALISM 

By  KENNETH  H.  MACGOWAN 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


The   Political  Status  of   Socialism. 

Because  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States — the 
national  legislature  of  no  other  large  country 
is  without  a  single  Socialist  member — Ameri- 
cans are  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exceedingly 
important  part  that  Socialism  has  come  to 
play  in  the  politics  of  European  countries. 
Here  political  success  is  so  unusual  that  the 
newspapers  devote  considerable  space  to  what 
is  such  a  common  occurrence  in  Germany,  the 
election  of  a  Socialist  to  a  state  legislature. 
When  Charles  F,  Morrill  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, re-captured  the  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature,  until  the  last 
election  held  for  two  terms  by  Mr.  Cary,  the 
newspapers  recorded  it  as  an  unusual  and 
alarming  occurrence.  With  a  half -amused, 
half-disturbed  air  editors  comment  upon  the 
political  strength  of  the  party  in  Wisconsin 
and  Milwaukee,  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
Socialist  vote  of  Los  Angeles,  the  election  of 
a  Socialist  to  the  St.  Louis  school  board,  and 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth's  victory  in  his 


campaign  for  the  common  council  of  Salem. 
And  yet  there  are  portents  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  American  party  in  the  organ- 
ization of  such  a  society  as  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  whose  ostensible  purpose  is  the 
furthering  of  the  blindly  naive  paradox  that 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  the 
same,  but  whose  real  purpose  is  the  attack- 
ing of  Socialism  among  the  trade  unions. 
Subsidized  by  such  men  as  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
August  Belmont,  it  poses  with  conscious  dif- 
ficulty as  the  friend  of  labor,  pretending  to 
attack  anti-union  manufacturers  in  its  organ. 
The  National  Civic  Federation  Rexnew,  and 
devoting  most  of  its  energy  to  assaults  on 
Socialism,  the  greatest  enemy  those  manufac- 
turers have.  Its  principal  arguments  consist 
in  fervid  assertions  that  the  party  aims  to 
destroy  government  by  a  bloody  revolution 
and — an  anti-climax  typical  of  the  Federation's 
unaccustomed  pose — is  more  antagonistic  to 
trade  unions  than  the  Pennsylvania  Tin  Plate 
Company.  To  aid  the  shirt-waist  strikers  in 
New  York  The  National  Civic  Federation  Re- 
view  published   an   article   depicting   the   ex- 
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cellent  conditions  in  the  garment  manufac- 
turies. 

One  of  the  favorite  objects  of  the  attacks 
of  the  Federation  has  been  the  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science  in  New  York,  a  college  of 
Socialism  at  which  such  men  as  John  Spargo, 
Professors  Baird  and  Giddings  of  Columbia, 
and  Morris  Hillquit,  and  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  and  Professor 
Vida  Scudder  and  Dr.  Emily  Green  Balch  of 
Wellesley  lecture.  And  attacks  fall  also  on 
an  organization  loosely  connected  with  the 
school,  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  an 
association  of  Socialist  study  chapters  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Barnard, 
Vassar,  Leland  Stanford,  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan,  and  many  other  colleges. 

A  great  many  Americans  take  pride  in 
saying  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  are 
free  from  the  Socialist  taint,  basing  their 
statement  on  the  backwardness  of  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
English  movement,  through  the  absence  of  a 
specific  "Socialist"  party,  is  altogether  hidden. 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation,  a  Marxist 
organization  and  the  only  party  bearing  a 
name  that  shows  it  Socialistic,  is  compara- 
tively weak  and  unrepresented  in  Parliament. 
The  strongest  is  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
Its  members  of  Parliament  are  for  the  most 
part  united  with  the  Trade  Unionists  both 
for  election  purposes  and  legislative  work 
under  the  name  of  the  Labor  Party.  Needless 
to  say  its  object  in  thus  sacrificing  its  identity 
is  to  secure  immediate  reforms.  Together 
with  the  Fabian  Society,  an  educational  or- 
ganization of  Socialists,  a  number  of  whom 
have  been  elected  to  Parliament  as  Liberals, 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  can  number 
twenty-five  to  thirty  Socialists  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  the  other  Trade  Unionist 
and  Labor  Party  members,  there  are  in  Parlia- 
ment some  sixty  Radicals,  having  at  heart 
the  interests  of  labor  and  practically  com- 
mitted to  a  Socialist  program  of  immediate 
demands.  If  the  strength  of  Socialism  is 
hidden,  its  effectiveness  is  evident  enough  in 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  since  1905. 

On  the  Continent  the  strength  of  Socialism 
is  more  evident.  There  is  not  a  country 
possessing  reasonable  liberty  but  has  a  Radical 
ministry  of  some  kind,  only  kept  in  power 
by  the  common  interests  of  four  or  five  mi- 
nority parties  in  fighting  Socialist  domination 
of  the  representative  assemblies. 

At  the  election  of  1906  in  France,  the  united 
Socialist  party  polled  896,000  votes  and  elected 
52  Deputies  and  one  Senator.  The  party  pub- 
lishes eleven  daily  papers  and  forty-tnree 
magazines.  The  present  Premier,  M.  Briand, 
was,  until  he  accepted  a  portfolio  in  the  cabinet 
a  few  years  ago,  an  active  member  of  the 
party,  and  though  expelled  from  the  party 
for  accepting  office  in  a  non-Socialist  cabinet, 
he  is  still  as  collectivistic  in  his  beliefs  as 
ever,  and  the  ministry  which  he  heads  is 
extremely  radical  in  its  policies. 


In  Austria  the  Socialists  are  very  seriously 
divided  into  the  Social  Democratic  and  the 
Christian  Socialist  parties.  The  line  of  dif- 
ference is  partly  on  religion  and  partly  on 
degree  of  radicalism,  the  Christian  Socialists 
being  more  conservative.  In  the  Reichstath, 
the  representative  house  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, the  Social  Democrats  hold  89  places 
and  the  Christian  Socialists  96.  The  re- 
maining two  hundred  odd  places  are  held 
by  four  minor  parties.  In  the  Landtagen,  or 
provincial  assemblies,  of  five  states,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  have  only  fourteen  represen- 
tatives, as  the  suffrage  is  very  much  restricted 
and  the  representation  disproportional.  This 
is  also  true  to  a  less  degree  of  the  national 
suffrage.  As  an  actual  fact  the  Social  Demo- 
crats polled  once  and  a  half  as  many  votes  as 
the  Christian  Socialists,  and  almost  a  third 
of  the  total  vote.  The  combined  Socialist 
vote  equalled  a  half  of  the  total  number. 

In  Italy  suffrage  restrictions  and  illiteracy 
have  kept  down  the  Socialist  representation. 
Though  in  1904,  the  party  elected  28  Deputies 
out  of  508,  the  representation,  owing  to  new 
restrictions  and  the  disqualifying  of  candi- 
dates, has  fallen  to  only  10.  The  party  is 
divided  into  three  sections  as  regards  political 
policy.    The  opportunists  control  the  situation. 

Finland  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  through 
universal  adult  suffrage  there  have  been  elected 
to  the  Nation  Assembly  19  women,  of  whom 
9  are  Socialists.  Of  the  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  80  are  Socialists;  the 
next  party,  only  59. 

In  the  national  houses  of  Servia,  Switzer- 
land, and  Luxemburg  there  are  respectively 
one,  six,  and  seven  representatives  of  So- 
cialism. In  Holland  there  are  19.  Russian 
figures  are  worth  little,  since  the  Duma  had 
practically  no  power  even  in  its  original  form 
with  fairly  liberal  suffrage.  In  tibe  second 
Duma,  out  of  440  members,  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Socialist  party  elected  132.  But  in  the 
last  Duma  the  number  has  fallen  to  14  owing 
to  restrictions  of  suffrage.  In  Spain  there 
is  little  or  no  political  action,  owing  to  the 
huge  number  of  illiterate  and  disfranchised. 
The  Barcelona  rebellion  of  last  summer  has 
been  the  only  sign  of  radical  life  exhibited  by 
Spain  since  the  Spanish-American  war  ruined 
her.  In  Belgium,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
an  active  labor  party,  the  Socialists  control 
only  30  places  out  of  166  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  but  they  have  seven  members  in 
the  Senate.  In  Denmark  in  1906,  the  So- 
cialists elected  24  representatives  out  of  114, 
making  them  the  second  party.  They  also 
put  four  members  in  the  Senate.  Owing  to 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  all  men  and 
women,  the  numbers  have  increased  at  the  last 
election.  In  Sweden  there  are  33  Socialists 
in  the  lower  chamber.  In  Norway,  where  the 
Storthing  is  the  only  house,  there  are  10. 

The  real  home  of  Social  Democracy  is 
Germany.  There  you  will  find  the  strongest 
Socialist  party  in  the  world,  numbering 
among   its   leaders    Kautzky,    Liebknecht   and 
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Bebel.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  increased  its  vote  in  the  Reichstag 
from  2  to  81.  In  1906,  however,  the  propor- 
tion ment  of  representatives  was  readjusted, 
with  the  result  that  though  the  Social  Demo- 
crats gained  in  votes  and  should  have  had  115 
members,  they  only  secured  43.  At  the  last 
state  elections  the  local  branches  did  except 
tionally  well.  In  spite  of  the  three-class 
•election    system    of    municipalities,    by    which 


a  few  rich  men  cast  as  many  votes  as  the 
whole  poor  population,  in  Baden  the  party 
won  20  out  of  53  seats;  in  Berlin,  it  doubled 
the  vote  of  last  year  and  added  three  rep- 
resentatives to  its  numbers  in  the  Landtag; 
in  Saxony  the  representation  went  up. 

In  Germany  Socialism  will  shortly  find  it- 
self in  control  of  a  national  legislature  for 
the  first  time.  Fortunately  the  party  has  men 
equal  to  the  responsibility. 


LAND  AND  TAXATION 

Edited  by  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


An  important  fight  for  a  revision  in  the 
method  of  taxation  is  going  on  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  little  state  which — for  obvious 
reasons — ^has  long  been  backward  in  these 
matters  is  trying  to  solve  a  big  problem. 
For  some  weeks  a  Special  Commission  has 
been  hearing  the  question  threshed  out  and 
it  is  due  to  report  before  February  15th. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Assessors 
.and  the  City  Solicitor  of  Providence  appeared 
before  the  Tax  Commission  as  advocates  of 
the  Inheritance  Tax.  From  a  report  of  the 
Minnesota  Tax  Commission  it  was  shown 
that  the  wealth  of  personal  and  industrial 
property  has  not  been  decreased  by  such  a 
measure.  The  total  revenue  derived  from 
the  tax  in  the  fifteen  states  which  have  it 
was  given  as  over  eleven  million  dollars.  A 
number  of  real  estate  men  from  various  cities 
in  Rhode  Island  pointed  out  the  injustice 
•of  the  double  taxation  which  results  from 
the  taxation  of  mortgages.  The  Tribune 
voices  their  opinion  as  follows: 

"Observing  how  easily  and  how  commonly 
the  holders  of  other  forms  of  intangible  per- 
sonal property — stocks,  bonds  and  the  like — 
escape  taxation  thereon,  those  who  because 
of  the  record  required  in  the  case  of  mort- 
.-gages  cannot  escape  the  tax  on  them,  who 
in  the  end  are,  of  course,  the  mortgagors, 
cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  suffering 
an  injustice,  and  the  more  so  because  what- 
ever double  taxation  there  is  in  this  case 
falls  upon  persons  usually  the  least  able  to 
bear  it 

"Nevertheless,  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  tax  laws  cannot  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  mortgages  are  in  essen- 
tial character  not  different  from  other  in- 
tangible personal  property  and  that  taxation 
of  them  is  no  more  double  taxation  than 
is  taxation  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  forms 
of  intangible  personal  property.  In  principle, 
therefore,  every  argument  against  taxmg 
mortgages  or  in  favor  of  a  relatively  lower 
rate  of  taxation  thereof  applies  equally  to 
all  forms  of  intangible  personal  property; 
-and  so,  if  there  is  not  going  to  be  an  aband- 
onment of  taxation  on  all  intangible  personal 


property,  as  an  injustice  and  as  more  or  less 
of  an  impossibility,  the  real  estate  mortgage 
can  be  relieved  of  taxation  only  by  deliber- 
ately putting  it  in  an  excepted  class,  along 
with  government  bonds. 

*'For  doing  this,  however,  there  should  be 
some  pretty  strong  reason;  and  the  only  rea- 
son which  can  apparently  be  offered,  which 
was  hardly  more  than  hinted  at  at  the  hearing 
is  that  the  improvement  of  real  estate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  building  of  residences,  is  so 
important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity that  it  is  proper  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  such  improvements  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  treasury. 

"At  present  it  is  unduly  difficult  here  in 
Rhode  Island  to  get  money  on  real  estate 
security  for  building  purposes.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  the  rates  asked  for  such  money 
are  high  as  that  the  money  cannot  be  had 
at  any  price.  The  causes  of  this  are  prob- 
ably not  wholly  in  the  laws  of  taxation,  but 
if  real  estate  mortgages  were  exempted  from 
taxation  capital  would  presumably  flow  more 
readily  into  that  form  of  investment  The 
abandonment  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  mort- 
gages, which  the  real  estate  dealers  are  now 
asking,  should  be  frankly  considered,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  a  special  exemption  for 
a  special  purpose;  and  its  discussion  must, 
therefore,  open  the  whole  question  of  the 
propriety  of  any  special  exemptions  under 
any  general   system  of  taxation." 

Regarding  State  supervision  of  taxes  ad- 
vocated before  the  Rhode  Island  Tax  Com- 
mission the  Providence  Tribune  says: 

"The  absence,  at  the  hearing  at  the  State 
House  of  any  objection  whatever  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  State  tax  cona- 
mission  or  commissioner  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  unanswerability  of  the  argument 
for  some  form  of  direct  State  supervision  of 
taxation  and  the  valuation  on  which  taxation 
is  based.  State  supervision  is  especially  needed 
so  long  as  the  State  derives  any  portion  of 
its  revenue  from  the  city  and  town  valua- 
tions; it  would  still  be  needed,  however,  were 
the  State  and  the  local  revenues  entirely 
separated. 
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"Without  that  supervision  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  local  assessors,  by  deliberately 
underassessing  the  property  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  reduce  unjustly  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  their  re- 
spective towns;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  this  is  not  infrequently  done 
in  this  State,  each  town  feeling  that  the  others 
are  likely  to  be  doing  it  and  that  it  must  do 
the  same  in  order  to  protect  itself.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  underassessment  in  this 
State  which  is  the  result  of  incompetence, 
laxity  or  inactivity  rather  than  definite  in- 
tention to  defraud  the  State.  In  one  way 
and  the  other  the  State  loses  a  large  amount 
of  money  which  lawfully  belongs  to  it  and 
which  it  greatly  needs. 

"A  State  tax  commission  or  commissioner, 
provided  sufficient  authority  were  given — ^and 
without  real  and  ample  authority  the  pro- 
posed innovation  would  of  course  amount  to 
little — could  easily  remedy  this.  Such  central 
authority  should  of  course  have  power  to 
order  reassessments  wherever  inadequacy  of 
assessment  from  whatever  cause  might  be 
discovered;  and  in  that  way  not  only  would 
the  local  assessors  be  held  up  to  a  more 
thorough  performance  of  their  duty  and  the 
State  revenues  from  the  general  property  tax 
be  made  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  also  tax 
dodging  by  removal  from  one  jurisdiction 
to  another  would  be  effectively  prevented. 
For  of  course  no  tax  commissioner,  properly 
empowered  and  fit  to  hold  his  position,  would 
permit  State  and  local  treasuries  alike  to 
be  defrauded  by  allowing  a  citizen  to  be  as- 
sessed on  the  same  property  less  in  one  town 
or  city  than  in  another. 

"As  was  finally  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
the  use  of  a  permanent  central  tax  commis- 
sion is  not  alone,  however,  to  protect  the 
State  treasury.  It  would  have  its  uses  also 
even  if,  as  should  sometime  be  the  fact,  the 
State  revenue  were  entirely  separated  from 
local  revenue  and  derived  wholly  from  other 
sources  than  local  valuations  of  general  prop- 
erty. It  would  then  be  needed  to  protect  the 
towns  and  cities  against  one  another  and  to 
protect  them  also  against  themselves,  as  it 
were,  that  is,  against  inadequate  assessment. 
It  would  also  serve  as  an  agency  for  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  subject  of  taxation  and 
so  be  of  great  assistance  in  new  tax  legis- 
lation as  from  time  to  time  it  may  be  needed. 

"All  progressive  States  now  have  some  sort 
of  central  tax  supervision.  The  provision 
thereof  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  form  of  a 
permanent  State  tax  commission  or  commis- 
sioner, with  long  term  of  office,  substantial 
salary  and  large  powers,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
present  needs  here  in  the  way  of  new  tax 
legislation.  If  this  one  reform  is  accomplished 
many  others  will  naturally  and  almost  inevi- 


tably follow  it  in  due  time,  and  in  no  very  long 
time." 

At  a  later  session  it  appeared  that  in  its 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  for 
revenues  offered  in  the  field  of  corporation 
taxation,  and  of  the  need  of  building  up  a 
separate  State  reVenue  independent  of  local 
valuations,  Rhode  Island  is  far  behind  the 
progressive  and  best  governed  States  of  the 
Union. 

"Rhode  Island  is  a  State  Of  large  and 
wealthy  corporations,  more  than  making  up  in 
number  and  size  of  private  and  close  corpora- 
tions what  its  limited  area  deprives  it  of  in 
number  and  extent  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions. But  the  taxation  of  these  corporations 
is  very  light  indeed — in  comparision  with  what 
is  done  elsewhere,  ridiculously  light.  It  might 
even  be  said  that  we  have  failed  entirely 
to  cultivate  the  rich  field  of  corporation  taxa- 
tion. In  almost  every  other  State  there  is 
now  some  provision  for  a  tax  on  business  cor- 
porations in  addition  to  the  local  taxation  of 
their  real  and  personal  property.  Indeed^ 
in  some  of  the  smaller  States,  like  Delaware, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  where  State  ex- 
penses are  relatively  slight,  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  defray  those  expenses  primarily 
from  taxes  on  corporations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Rhode  Island  should  not  also  take 
advantage  of  these  fruitful  opportunities.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  obvious  advantage  always  in  tax- 
ing wealth  at  its  source  rather  than  in  the 
more  complex  ^d  baffling  forms  it  takes  in 
the  hands  into  which  it  ultimately  finds  its 
way;  and  taxation  of  corporations  is  one  con- 
venient means  of  doing  that.  Indeed,  a  good 
corporation  tax  joined  to  an  inheritance  tax 
would  go  far  toward  making  the  large  for- 
tunes of  these  modern  times  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  government  that  fair  share 
which  is  notoriously  not  obtained  from  them 
now." 

The  Single  Taxers  have  been  carrying  on 
an  active  campaign  for  the  introduction  of 
a  Local  Option  Bill — that  is,  that  each  city 
or  town  shall  impose  the  sort  of  tax  its  citi- 
zens want.  The  tax  can  be  a  land  tax  alone 
or  any  other  form  of  revenue  that  is  con- 
stitutional and  legal. 

The  Single  Taxers  have  been  very  beneficial 
in  introducing  many  fundamental  arguments 
into  the  discussion  both  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  in  the  State  at  large.  But  Rhode 
Island  is  still  Rhode  Island,  and  despite  this 
good  work  it  looks  as  though  the  final  question 
would  be  the  old  standby  Corporation  vs. 
Income  tax — ^and  as  the  size  of  the  State  ac- 
commodates more  corporations — in  proportion 
— ^than  individuals,  the  outlook  at  present  is 
for  an  Income  Tax.  Whatever  the  outcome,, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  show  the  prac- 
tical application  of  Henry  George's  theory  has 
not  been  wasted. 
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The  Free  List  and  Oregon. 

Last  year  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Oregon  Legislature  providing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "Free  List"  system  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  Legislative  elections  of 
that  State.  The  Bill  failed  to  pass,  and  will 
probably  be  put  to  a  direct  Referendum  vote 
by  means  of  an  Initiative  petition.  This  Bill 
was  framed  in  a  very  practical  way,  by  men 
of  political  experience,  whose  aim  was  a 
system  adapted  to  United  States  electoral 
ideas  and  habits,  yet  embodying  the  best 
proportional  principles;  therefore  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  of  value. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  Free  List.  It  is  in  use  in  varying 
forms,  in  Belgium,  Cuba,  Finland,  Sweden 
and  in  several  Swiss  cantons — details  differ- 
ing in  each  case.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  all  List  systems  is  that  the  names  of  the 
candidates  are  arranged  on  the  ballot  in  party 
lists  or  columns.  Either  the  Single  Vote,  the 
Multiple  Vote,  or  the  Cumulative  Vote  may 
be  used.  In  counting  or  canvilsing  the  votes, 
the  election  officials  ascertain  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  list,  get  a  quota,  and  then 
divide  the  votes  of  each  list  by  the  quota,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  many  representatives 
each  list  is  entitled  to.  Then  these  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  from  the  names  on  the 
respective  lists  by  a  process  which  varies 
according  to  the  systems  used. 

The  Oregon  Law. 

In  June,  1908,  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  Oregon  was  passed  which 
permitted  the  subsequent  enactment  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  and  provided  spe- 
cifically that  each  elector  should  have  one 
vote  only.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  elec- 
toral districts  of  Oregon  were  and  are 
multiple  districts,  electing  more  than  one 
representative  to  the  legislative  assembly: 
therefore  the  passage  of  the  amendment  itself 
gave  Proportional  Representation  in  those  six- 
teen districts  in  a  rough  and  simple  way, 
namely,  the  Single  Vote  in  a  multiple  district. 
But  more  was  required  for  a  fully  satisfac- 
tory system.  The  four  single-member  dis- 
tricts had  to  be  dealt  with,  also  the  unequal 
number  of  representatives  in  the  various  other 
districts,  which  ranged  from  two  in  the  lowest 
to  thirteen   in  the   highest. 

The  salient  points  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  election  of  legislative  representatives  in 
Oregon  are  these : 

1.  Present  electoral  districts  are  retained. 


2.  The  candidates  are  grouped  on  the  ballots 
in  party  lists. 

3.  Each  elector  has  one  vote  only. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  through- 
out the  state  is  divided  by  sixty,  which  is 
the  total  number  of  representatives.  The 
quotient,  disregarding  fractions,  is  the  "quota," 
that  is,  the  number  of  votes  which  insures 
election.  For  instance,  if  sixty  thousand  votes 
were  cast,  the  quota  would  be  one  thousand, 
and  any  candidate  getting  a  thousand  votes 
would  be  sure  of  election. 

5.  In  every  electoral  district  the  total  votes 
given  for  the  candidates  on  each  list  are  added 
together,  each  list  separately,  thus  showing 
how  many  votes  each  party  has  got  in  each 
district. 

6.  Then  the  votes  of  each  list  in  each  district 
are  in  turn  divided  by  the  quota,  thus  showing 
how  many  representatives  each  list  is  entitled 
to.  For  instance,  if  in  the  First  District, 
Marion  County,  the  Republican  list  got  an 
even  three  thousand  votes,  and  the  "quota** 
was  an  even  thousand,  as  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 4,  then  the  Republicans  of  Marion 
County  would  be  entitled  to  three  out  of  five 
representatives  of  that  county.  I  take  round 
figures  for  simplicity  of  explanatiion.  We 
will   deal   with   irregular  figures   later. 

7.  Now  comes  the  way  in  which  the  par- 
ticular candidates  on  a  list  are  selected.  For 
instance,  in  Marion  County,  the  Republicans 
might  have  five  or  six  candidates  on  their 
list,  and  only  three  be  elected,  as  above  sug- 
gested. That  would  not  put  them  to  any 
disadvantage. 

The  process  is  this:  Any  candidate  having 
a  quota  or  more  is  elected.  No  candidate 
retains  more  than  a  quota  of  votes.  If  any 
candidate  have  a  surplus  of  votes,  over  and 
above  his  quota,  then  that  surplus  is  trans- 
ferred from  him  to  the  next  highest  candidate 
who  has  no  quota.  When  all  surplus  votes 
are  disposed  of,  the  lowest  candidates  are 
successively  excluded,  and  their  votes  trans- 
ferred to  others  on  the  same  list  who  stand 
highest  without  a  quota,  until  as  many  quotas 
as  possible  are  got. 

8.  Besides  the  twenty  local  districts,  a 
twenty-first  district  is  constituted,  comprising 
the  whole  state.  This  is  a  sort  of  clearing- 
house for  "remainders,"  etc.  In  each  local 
district  there  will  be  "remainders"  because  the 
quota  will  never  divide  exactly  into  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  any  list.  These  remain- 
ders will  all  be  credited  in  the  twenty-first 
district  to  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  and 
where  the  remainders  of  any  party  constitute 
a  quota,  that  party  will  be  credited  with  an 
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additional  member,  presumably  the  highest 
unelected  candidate  of  that  party  in  any  local 
district 

9.  Voters  are  entitled  to  write  in  the  names 
of  party  or  independent  candidates  not  pre- 
viously nominated.  Such  votes  are  all  dealt 
with  in  the  twenty-first  district. 

This  is  a  most  ingenious  adaptation  of  the 
Free  List,  and  gets  rid  completely  of  the 
greatest  defect  in  list  systems,  namely,  the 
troublesome  "remainders"  in  local  districts. 
Usually  there  are  a  number  of  unfilled  seats, 
caused  by  the  "remainders,"  and  the  expe- 
dients hitherto  used  for  filling  these  seats 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  By  the  "clearing- 
house'* device,  there  are  very  few  remainders 
left.  There  is,  first,  one  probable  remainder 
in  finding  the  quota,  and  secondly,  one 
probable  remainder  for  each  party  in  the 
twenty-first  district,  where  the  local  party  re- 
mainders are  added  together  and  cleared. 

The  use  of  the  Single  Vote  is  also  a  distinct 
advantage. 

In  each  of  the  four  single-member  districts, 
of  course,  only  one  candidate  can  be  elected 
locally;  but  all  the  votes  cast  for  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  these  four  districts  are  credited 
in  the  "clearing-house"  to  the  party  or  parties 
for  whom  they  were  cast;  so  that  even  in 
these  districts  the  minority  voters  help  to  elect 
some  candidate  of  their  own  party  and  are 
represented,  although  perhaps  not  by  the  local 
man  they  would  prefer.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
good  reason  for  enlarging  the  small  districts; 
but  it  was  thought  better,  as  a  matter  of  good 
politics,  not  to  raise  any  vexed  question  of 
readjustment  of  electoral  boundaries. 

Benefits  of  the  Reform. 

The  friends  of  Proportional  Representation 
claim  that  the  adoption  of  their  reform  will 
put  a  stop  to  gerrymandering  and  electoral 
bribery,  dethrone  the  boss  and  the  machine, 
minimize  partisan  enmity,  promote  honest, 
straightforward  politics,  help  reform  move- 
ments, and  greatly  improve  municipal  govern- 
ment. A  few  words  of  elucidation  on  these 
points : 

Gerrymandering  would  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever, because  every  electoral  district  would  be 
proportionally  represented,  no  matter  what  its 
shape. 

The  peculiar  usefulness  of  electoral  bribery 
is  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  fight  between  two 
parties.  When  there  is  no  such  fight  and  no 
scale  to  turn,  bribery  would  not  "pay." 

The  power  of  the  boss  and  the  machine  is 
founded  on  monopoly  of  nomination.  No 
one  has  now  a  chance  oi  election  unless  he 
receives  a  regular  party  endorsement.  But 
when  a  mere  quota  of  voters  can  elect,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  the  district,  a  man  who  knows 


that  he  has  a  quota  of  voters  behind  him  can 
snap  his  fingers  at  a  party  nomination. 

Every  election  is  now  a  fight,  in  which  one 
side  or  the  other  must  be  beaten,  humiliated, 
and  disfranchised.  Compare  this  with  the 
reasonableness  and  fairness  of  a  proportional 
election,  in  which  practically  every  voter  is 
represented,  and  you  will  see  why  partisan  en- 
mity, bitterness,  and  intolerance  would  no 
longer  be  rampant. 

The  other  points  are  almost  self-evident 
In  the  township,  the  county,  the  village,  the 
town,  the  city,  real  representation  of  the 
people  is  the  foundation  of  good  government 

If  we  are  to  continue  representative  gov- 
ernment, let  us  have  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  form.  Let  us  have  done  with  shams. 
Let  us  represent  the  people  instead  of  the 
machines,  the  bosses,  and  the  predatory  cor- 
porations. 

Let  us  have  a  representation  that  represents. 

Successful  in  Practice. 

Proportional  Representation  has  passed  the 
theoretical  stage,  and  is  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  for  actual  legislative  elections, 
as  follows: 

Tasmania,  the  Island  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  elects  her  State  Legisla- 
ture, also  her  Commonwealth  Senators  and 
Representatives,  by  means  of  the  Hare  or 
Hare-Clark  system,  a  variation  of  that  already 
described.     Several  elections  have  been  held. 

Belgium,  since  1900,  has  elected  the  two 
chambers  of  her  Parliament  by  a  List  plan 
with  quota  and  single  vote. 

Several  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  for 
years  used  a  List  plan  with  quota  and  mul- 
tiple vote,  giving  proportional  representation 
as  between  parties. 

Cuba  last  year  adopted  a  List  plan  after 
the  Swiss  fashion,  and  one  general  election 
has  since  been  held. 

Japan  uses  the  simple  single  vote  in  multiple 
districts  for  the  election  of  her  House  of 
Commons.  There  are  no  "choices"  or  "trans- 
fers." 

Sweden,  Finland,  Wurtemburg  and  Den- 
mark all  use  proportional  representation  in 
their  Parliamentary  elections.  Besides  this, 
certain  minor  assemblies  in  Germany  use  sim- 
ilar systems. 

In  all  these  cases.  Proportional  Representa- 
tion has  proven  a  great  success,  and  political 
conditions  are  steadily  improving  under  its 
beneficent  influence. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Oregon  has  passed  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  Pro- 
portional Representation.  A  Bill  for  a  law 
will  be  put  before  the  people  next  year  by 
means  of  the  Initiative  provisions  which  are 
working  so  well  in  that  progressive  Pacific 
State. 
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The   Southwestern  Fanners  in   Politics. 

The  co-operative  movement  throughout  the 
South  and  West  is  assuming  tremendous  pro- 
portions, and  it  will  soon  be  everywhere 
recognized  as  a  mighty  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  commercial  and  political  nation.  The 
farmers  of  the  South  are  everywhere  organ- 
izing under  the  head  of  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative &  Educational  Union,  and  in 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  the  Union  has  be- 
come so  powerful  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  state  that  politicians  are  uniting  with 
them  and  petitioning  for  their  support  in 
such  numbers  that  the  question,  "Shall  we 
admit  politicians?"  has  become  a  live  one, 
and  is  causing  division.  The  three  states 
of  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  even  where  the 
Union  does  not  carry  an  election,  its  in- 
fluence is  sufficiently  powerful  to  swing  actual 
legislation  in  its  favor  and  to  compel  in  many 
cases,  the  politicians  and  officials  to  adopt 
its  views  on  agricultural  and  economic  ques- 
tions, and  they  have  succeeded  in  putting 
into  effect  a  broad  system  of  state  aid  to  the 
farmers.  They  are  asking  also  for  definite 
legislation  regarding  the  aid  of  the  state  and 
the  cotton  growers,  and  they  intend  sending 
agents  of  the  Union  to  Washington  to  se- 
cure a  statute  closing  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  cotton  exchanges  and  making  it  a 
felony  to  speculate  in  cotton. 

The  Louisiana  Association  has  enlisted  the 
active  support  and  co-operation  of  Governor 
Sanders  and  he  and  the  legislature  are  said 
to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  New  Central 
Warehouse  in  New  Orleans  and  any  legisla- 
tion needed  to  put  it  in  operation  is  definitely 
assured.  The  Governor  has  already  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  making  of  better  roads 
and  has  bffered  the  use  of  the  state  convicts 
for  road  construction.  There  has  also  been  a 
demand  for  greater  economy  in  the  state  fi- 
nances; all  of  which  goes  to  show  the  intense 
interest  they  show  in  the  political  administra- 
tion of  their  state. 

In  Texas  the  Union  is  demanding  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  warehouse  system  for  the 
storage  of  cotton,  and  the  pooling  of  the 
entire  crop.  And  in  that  state  the  Union 
has  been  joined  in  its  demands  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Labor  Council 
of  Galveston,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Union  the  officers  of  these  associations  sat 
upon  the  platform  with  President  Neill  of 
the  Union.     There  seems  to  be  a  consensus 


of  opinion  that  all  efforts  must  be  concen- 
trated on  the  elimination  of  the  speculator 
in  cotton  and  the  development  of  poolins^ 
the  output  in  order  to  obtain  better  marketing. 

In  Mississippi,  where  the  question  of 
admitting  politicians  to  membership  in  the 
Union  is  raised,  it  is  said  that  the  Union 
actively  supported  a  state  slate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  is  G.  H.  Hightowcr,  who 
was  until  recently  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  but  who  resigned  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  Union.  It  is  rumored  that  they 
may  eventually  run  him  for  Governor,  and 
they,  in  the  last  election,  supported  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  state  treasurer  and  also 
state  superintendent  of  education.  In  this 
state  it  IS  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  lar^e 
central  warehouse,  to  establish  warehouses  in 
the  interior  towns  where  the  farmer  can  have 
his  cotton  close  at  hand  and  make  sure  that 
no  merchant  or  speculator  has  appropriated  it 
and  is  using  it  for  a  basis  of  future  dealings. 
There  are  more  than  seventy  cotton  ware- 
houses in  Mississippi,  some  owned  by  the 
Union  and  others  by  companies  and  individ- 
uals. The  Union  intends  to  get  control  of  all 
of  these  and  turn  them  over  to  a  central 
board  of  managers.  President  Hightower 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  advancing  the 
organization  of  farmers'  unions  in  other 
states,  and  an  organziation  has  been  started 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  Farmers  Union  of  Colorado,  besides 
carrying  on  its  co-operative  work  among  its 
members  along  purely  agricultural  lines,  has 
opened  a  chain  of  five  co-operative  stores  on 
January  first,  and  the  Union,  co-operating 
with  the'  Knights  of  Industry,  proposes  to 
open  forty-two  stores  during  the  year  1910, 
under  the  name  of  the  Union  Trading  Com- 
pany. Twenty  of  these  stores  are  to  be  opened 
m  January.  It  is  not  planned  to  start  new 
stores,  but  to  take  over  already  established 
ones. 

The  five  stores  that  are  already  opened 
are  located  at  Rifle,  Silt,  Rulison,  Battlement 
Mesa,  and  De  Beque;  and  in  addition  to 
these,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  other 
stores  at  Grand  Valley,  Newcastle,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Basalt  and  Avon,  all  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  brought  into  the  chain  during 
the  year. 

The  system  will  be  managed  similarly  to 
the  plan  of  the  several  general  store  com- 
panies already  operating  in  the  state,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  will  be  co-operative  with 
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certain  special  benefits  accruing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  parent  organizations.  Head- 
quarters are  now  at  Pueblo.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  the  products  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  members  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the 
Knights  of  Industry,  handling  trust-made 
goods  will  be  avoided.  The  stores  will  be 
opened  to  the  general  public  for  patronage, 
and  prevailing  market  prices  will  be  charged 
for  all  goods.  The  stock  of  the  trading  com- 
pany will  be  first  offered  to  the  members  of 
the  union.  The  division  of  profits  will  be  in 
two  ways.  The  first  will  be  that  at  the 
end  of  a  fixed  period  there  will  be  returned 
to  stockholders  four  per  cent  of  the  net  profit 
on  the  goods  which  the  stockholder  pur- 
chased from  the  union  store,  either  in  mer- 
chandise or  in  additional  stock,  thereby  giving 
the  stockholder  the  benefit  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  his  goods.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  profits  will  return  to  the  stock- 
holder in  the  form  of  dividends  on  his  stock 
in  the  company. 

A  Co-operative  Store  in  Massachusetts. 

A  co-operative  store  has  been  organized 
at  Thompsonville,  Mass.,  and  it  opened  its 
doors  for  business  on  the  twentieth  of  De- 
cember. It  is  expected  that  the  store  will 
have  the  constant  trade  of  about  four  hundred 
families,  which  will  ensure  a  margin  large 
enough  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  new  store  is  to  sell  only  for 
cash,  and  consequently  the  other  stores  will 
probably  be  forced  to  adopt  the  same  policy  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  co-operative  store. 

Fruit    Growers'    Electric    Light    Company. 

The  fruit  growers  on  German  Mesa  near 
Paonia,  Colorado,  have  incorporated  a  rural 
electric  company,  for  the  power  they  need 
in  lighting  their  homes.  The  main  feeder 
line  from  Paonia  has  already  been  installed, 
and  the  private  lines  to  supply  the  houses  are 
rapidly  being  put  in.  The  company  as  or- 
ganized includes  twenty-seven  ranchmen  to  be 
supplied  with  the  current  of  the  co-operative 
company,  but  enthusiasm  is  spreading  so  fast 
that  the  lines  will  probably  be  extended  until 
they  cover  several  miles  of  territory.  The 
organization  of  a  similar  plant  is  being 
agitated  near  Montrose,  where  in  a  certain 
rich  fruit  section  two  miles  from  the  town 
known  as  Spring  Creek  Mesa,  there  is  a 
house  on  practically  every  ten  acre  tract,  and 
many  of  these  farmers  that  have  recently 
erected  new  houses  have  wires  in,  anticipating 
the  extension  of  such  a  movement  to  their 
district. 

Sugar  Factories  in  Barbadoes. 

The  governor  of  Barbadoes,  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  there, 
warmly  advocated  the  establishment  of  central 
sugar  factories  under  co-operative  manage- 
ment and  ownership.     This  seems  to  be  the 


only  effective  way  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of 
the  American  Sugar  Trust  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  up  the  country. 

A  Women's  Luncheon  Club. 

A  co-operative  luncheon  club  has  been 
organized  in  Chicago  known  as  the  Ursula 
Club,  with  a  membership  of  750  business 
women  and  girls  who  pay  a  monthly  club  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents.  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  club  is  aptly  stated  by  the  manager. 
Miss  Gerrish.  "We  have  no  servants  here," 
she  said.  "We  are  all  working  women  whether 
in  the  clerical  position  or  in  the  kitchen, 
standing  together,  and  all  equal.  This  is  the 
basis  of  our  club  family."  The  lunches  are 
served  at  very  low  rates—five  cents  for  soup, 
seven  for  chop,  salads  at  five  cents,  and  de- 
licious bread  by  their  own  special  baker  is 
one  cent  a  slice.  The  food  is  the  very  best 
obtainable  and  the  cooking  "home-made." 
Daily  luncheons  are  served  to  an  average  of 
seven  hundred  women,  which  includes  the 
guests  for  whom  special  rates  are  made.  The 
service  is  on  the  co-operative  plan.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  only  business  in  CThicago  carried 
on  solely  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members 
and  not  for  profit. 

Maine  Shoe  Factory. 

The  employees  of  a  shoe  factory  in  Freeport, 
Maine,  have  voted  to  accept  the  offer  made 
by  the  operators  of  the  factory  for  the  co- 
operative organization  of  the  plant  The 
factory,  which  has  been  running  for  twenty 
years,  was  owned  by  A.  W.  Shaw  of  Free- 
port  and  J.  W.  Amick  of  Yarmouth,  and  the 
offer  made  by  them  to  the  employees  was 
that  they  should  buy  the  preferred  stock, 
amounting  to  $200,000,  while  the  former  own- 
ers retain  the  common  stock,  amounting  to 
$100,000.  The  factory  employs  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  the  payroll  amounts 
to  $3,500  a  week.  The  company  has  jobbing 
houses  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Wheeling  and 
the  new  name  is  to  be  the  A.  W.  Shoe 
Corporation. 

Westfield   Co-operative   Bank. 

Now  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  co- 
operative banks  are  coming  in,  one  finds  a 
record  of  increased  prosperity  and  service 
rendered  to  the  workingman.  The  Westfield 
Co-operative  Bank  closed  its  fiscal  year  No- 
vember 30th.  Its  assets  show  a  gain  of  $32,000. 
They  consist  of  loans  on  real  estate,  which 
means  that  that  amount  is  being  used  largely 
in  the  building  of  homes,  $311,000;  loans  on 
shares  $27,356,  and  cash  on  hand  $15,209. 
The  present  number  of  shareholders  is  860, 
an  increase  of  66  over  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  shares  in  force  is  /394,  an  increase 
of  570.  The  bank  has  distributed  in  dividends 
to  depositors  the  past  year  $15,838  and  has 
carried  to  the  surplus  account  $1477.00.  The 
rate  of  interest  paid  was  5  1-4  per  cent. 
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The  Liberators.  By  Isaac  N.  Stevens.  Third 
edition,  with  Preface  by  the  Author. 
Cloth,  stamped  in  two  colors.     Pp.  352. 

On  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  strong,  virile  and  inspiring  novel,  we 
considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  an  extended  review  in  The 
Arena,  and  on  re-reading  it  in  the  light  of 
recent  happenings,  we  find  our  first  impres- 
sions as  to  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
constructive  political  literature  of  the  day 
doubly  confirmed.  It  is  a  work  that  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  earnest-minded 
patriot  and  especially  of  every  thoughtful 
young  man  and  woman  in  America  to-day. 
The  author's  practical  experience  as  a  prom- 
inent journalist,  lawyer  and  active  politician 
has  enabled  him  to  present  the  most  faithful 
and  convincing  picture  of  the  titanic  battle  that 
for  years  has  been  waged  between  the  enor- 
mously rich  and  perfectly  organized  public- 
service  corporations  and  their  henchmen,  the 
corrupt  bosses  who  manipulate  the  money- 
controlled  party  machine,  and  the  high-minded, 
idealistic,  patriotic  citizens  who  are  true  to 
the  ideals  of  the  earlier  day  and  have  striven 
to  stay  the  destructive,  demoralizing  and  de- 
bauching influence  of  corrupt  wealth.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  for  years  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  in  Colorado,  where  he  has  evinced  superb 
courage  in  fighting  the  paid  prostitutes  of  privi- 
leged wealth  in  their  shameless  and  crfminal 
attempts  to  make  representative  government 
a  farce  and  to  substitute  for  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people" 
a  government  of  corporations  for  the  ex- 
ploitation and  plunder  of  the  wealth-creators 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  privileged  few.  The 
part  of  his  work  that  describes  the  overthrow 
of  popular  government  through  the  debauching 
of  the  people's  misrepresentatives  is  history 
rather  than  fiction.  In  his  masterly  preface, 
Mr.  Stevens  says: 

"Every  political  incident  and  occurence  re- 
lated in  this  story  is  founded  upon  indisputable 
facts. 

"The  same  is  true  regarding  the  abuses  and 
aggressions  of  the  utility  corporations. 

"The  overthrow  of  election  results,  the  per- 
fect co-operation  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  every  matter  where  'the  master's  voice'  so 
commands,  the  futility  and  dishonesty  of 
government  regulation  of  the  utility  com- 
panies, the  degrading  corruption  of  the  courts, 
the  illustrations  of  how  railway  charges  are 
controlled  by  the  doctrine  of  *all  the   traffic 


will  bear,'  the  utter  serfdom  of  public  officials, 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  an  honorable 
career  in  public  life  for  an  ambitious  young 
man,  the  social  demoralization  of  the  people 
through  the  system  of  American  feudalism 
— are  none  of  them  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  a  frenzied  dream  of  what  may  take 
place  in  the  future;  but  each  and  all  of  them 
are  recitals  of  actual,  everyday  incidents  in 
the  political  life  of  our  country." 

As  a  clean-cut,  luminous  pen-picture  of  the 
overthrow  of  free  institutions  by  a  corrupt 
class,  this  book  has  no  superior  in  American 
fiction.  The  author  is  nothing  if  not  frank. 
He  does  not  believe  in  prophec3ring  smooth 
things  or  crying,  "All  is  well!"  where  the 
government  is  everywhere  being  manned  by 
the  fores  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth.  In  his  preface  he  observes,  with 
characteristic  candor: 

"One  fact  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
obtuse  citizen,  viz.,  that  our  government  is 
neither  a  Republic  nor  a  Democracy,  but  the 
most  autocratic,  tyrannous  and  depraved 
Oligarchy  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  If 
that  is  the  system  of  government  the  Amer- 
ican people  want,  then  by  all  that  is  sacred  let 
us  drop  our  hypocrisy  and  quit  talking  about 
'the  rule  of  the  pepple,'  'the  principles  of  our 
forefathers,'  'the  glorious  destiny  of  the  Re- 
public,* 'the  equality  of  our  citizens,'  'the 
equal  standing  of  all  before  the  law* — and  let 
us  boldly  proclaim  our  devotion  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Special  Privilege  as  it  actually 
exists  in  every  section  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Stevens  is  a  practical  idealist.  He 
uncovers  the  iniquity  in  high  places  only  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  the  patriotic  citizen  to 
action.  He  believes  in  a  progressive,  step  by 
step  program  as  the  only  way  by  which  the 
people  can  again  come  into  their  own  without 
the  doubtful  and  frightfully  destructive  expe- 
dient of  a  revolution  of  force.  He  has  studied 
the  political  situation  far  too  closely  to  imagine 
that  anything  less  than  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  can  save  the  Republic  from  the 
corrupt  domination  and  oppressive  taxation  of 
public-service  corporations  reinforced  by  a 
horde  of  trusts  and  monopolies.  On  this  point 
he  says: 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  all  campaign  contribu- 
tions, in  important  elections,  comes  from  the 
public  utility  companies — from  the  tribute 
money  wrung  from  the  people  through  dis- 
honest legislation  and  corrupt  elections. 

"Has    any    one    ever    known    a    man    thus 


*  All  books  intended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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elected  to  fail  to  serve  these  interests  when 
they  were  vitally  affected ;  and  would  the  pub- 
lic not  consider  him  an  unblushing  scoundrel 
if  he  did  fail  to  serve  them  after  having 
accepted  a  nomination  at  their  hands  and 
taken  their  money  to  insure  his  election? 

"And  yet  timid  reformers  and  halting 
statesmanship  talk  about  'regulating  these  in- 
terests by  legislation/  through  public  officials 
thus  nominated  and  thus  elected. 

"There  can  be  no  effective  regulation  of 
these  utility  corporations  that  does  not  amount 
to  practical  government  ownership.  And 
when  one  recalls  the  daily  hunting  of  these 
feudal  lords  by  officers  of  the  law  as  common 
criminals,  even  under  the  present  frail  and 
inefficient  laws  for  their  control,  does  not  the 
thought  occur  that  the  government  might  much 
better  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing its  own  affairs  (with  these  enterprises  as 
part  of  government  functions,  which  properly 
they  are)  than  in  creating  and  hunting  crim- 
inals, as  is  now  entailed  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  performing  government  functions 
through  private  persons?" 

Yet  while  recognizing  the  sinister  state  of 
affairs,  while  realizing  that  the  destruction 
of  free  institutions  has  been  practically  ac- 
complished in  many  states,  he  by  no  means 
despairs  of  the  future.  Indeed,  there  has  not 
appeared  in  years  a  more  sanely  optimistic 
story  than  The  Liberators.  In  stating  his 
conviction  on  this  point,  our  author  says: 

"The  peaceful  solution  of  these  problems  is 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  America— those  who  impose  an  arbitrary 
tax  upon  every  member  of  society,  through 
the  authority  of  a  government  that  is  made, 
and  kept,  corrupt  by  these  tributes  of  tJhe 
people  expended  in  controlling  political  parties 
and  public  officials,  to  the  end  that  the  fiefs 
of  the  lords  may  be  kept  perpetual  and  from 
time  to  time  increased. 

"What  splendid  service  a  patriot  among  our 
Captains  of  Industry  could  render  posterity; 
how  easily  the  glittering  sword  of  a  modern 
Godfrey  could  win  the  present  crusade  for 
governmental  righteousness,  and  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  wherein  Liberty  lies  buried — 
these  pages  attempt  to  demonstrate." 

But  b^use  this  novel  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  exposes  of  corrupt  practices  of  the  pil- 
lar.«  of  society,  and  one  of  the  most  helpfully 
suggestive  recent  books  in  showing  the  way 
out,  or  at  least  some  of  the  first  steps  neces- 
sary in  order  to  overthrow  the  oppressive  and 
degrading  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  story  in  name 
rather  than  fact.  Quite  apart  from  its  ex- 
cellence as  a  study  of  present-day  conditions, 
at  once  constructive  and  rich  in  helpful  sug- 
gestions, it  is  a  strong,  healthy  and  at  times 
exciting  love  romance.  The  hero  and  Ger- 
trude Strong  are  superb  characters,  while  all 
the  prominent  figures  which  move  through  the 
story  are  presented  in  a  faithful  and  con- 
vincing manner. 

The  novel  contains  a  double  love  romance. 


The  hero  is  a  virile  young  American,  whose 
father,  a  scion  of  the  Randolph  family,  emi- 
grated from  Virginia  to  Illinois  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  where  he  came  under 
the  moral  idealism  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
imparted  his  own  high  ideals  to  his  son,  who 
at  Harvard  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  a 
young  New  York  youth,  the  son  of  a  great 
railway  magnate.  Later  the  hero  falls  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  his  friend,  while  the  other 
youth  is  attracted  to  Gertrude  Strong,  one  of 
the  noblest  types  of  American  womanhood. 
As  the  story  progresses,  young  Randolph,  who 
has  been  employed  by  the  railway  magnate, 
finds  he  has  to  take  a  stand  against  his  em- 
ployer, who  is  the  father  of  his  affianced.  The 
indignation  of  the  autocratic  railway  magnate 
knows  no  bounds.  He  breaks  off  the  en- 
gagement and  for  a  time  all  seems  hopeless 
for  the  young  man.  Later,  however,  the  tide 
turns.  A  great  popular  uprising  takes  place 
and  the  people  are  strongly  reinforced  by  funds 
contributed  through  Gertrude  Strong.  A 
splendid  climax  marks  the  closing  chapters  of 
a  story  that  will  engage  the  interest  of  normal- 
minded  Americans  who  are  in  any  degree  in- 
terested in  the  great  principles  involved  in 
the  present  conflict  for  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  free  institutions. 

This  is  a  book  that  it  is  a  pleasure  heartily 
to  recommend. 

The  Canvas  Door.  By  Mary  Farley  Sanborn. 
Cloth.  Pp.311.  Price  $1.50.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Dodge  &  Company. 

This  romance  is  so  unhackneyed  and  alto- 
gether out  of  the  well-worn  paths  of  conven- 
tional fiction  that  one  is  tempted  to  forgive 
the  author  for  giving  us  an  impossible  heroine 
who  comes  from  the  fourth  dimension  and 
forthwith  not  only  assumes  the  form  of  flesh 
and  blood  of  mortals,  but  lives,  teaches  and  is 
taught,  and  loves  and  becomes  engaged  to  an 
unsophisticated  and  lovable  young  man,  es- 
pecially since  the  said  heroine  gives  so  much 
sound  philosophy  to  the  blind  children  of 
modem  society,  engrossed  in  externalism. 

The  real  heroine  of  the  work,  AUegra  Do- 
lores, appears  to  a  heart-broken  young  wife 
whose  husband  has  been  ensnared  by  another 
woman.  The  strange  and  beautiful  visitor  of 
the  unseen  world  appears  to  come  from  be- 
hind a  famous  canvas  in  the  great  library  in 
the  home  of  the  disconsolate  wife,  full- 
statured  and  elegantly  gowned.  After  teach- 
ing the  wife  the  folly  of  her  actions,  she 
promises  to  remain  until  the  wrongs  are 
righted,  and  during  this  stay  the  youth  falls 
in  love  with  her  and  she  returns  his  affection. 
Unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  she  also 
wins  the  affection  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  "the  bat-eyed  and  materialistic  priest," 
the  poet,  and  the  professor;  and  to  them  and 
many  other  characters  the  strange  and  won- 
derful woman  imparts  her  very  unconventional 
ideas;  while  her  love  for  the  youth  and  his 
adoration  for  her  are  the  master  motives  in 
the  romance.    The  reunion  of  the  husband  and 
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wife,  that  follows,  is  subordinate  to  the  strong 
love  of  Allegra  and  the  bo^.  Then  comes  the 
last  night  before  the  wedding;  the  storm;  the 
fire,  and  the  flight  of  the  "maiden  of  ten 
thousand  years." 

The  story  is  admirably  told  and  many  of 
the  thoughts  expressed  are  deeply  suggestive, 
and  in  spite  of  the  impossible  heroine,  it 
possesses  a  charm  that  holds  the  reader's 
interest  to  the  end. 

The  Diamond  Master.     By  Jacques  Futrelle. 

Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.212.    Indianapolis: 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Though  this  story  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  Elusive  Isabel,  it  is  an  exceptionally  clever 
mystery  tale.  In  it  five  great  diamond  mer- 
chants receive  each  a  large  and  perfect  white 
diamond,  with  nothing  to  indicate  the  sender. 
Later  this  mysterious  person  appears  with 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  maspincent  stones, 
which  he  carries  in  a  small  valise.  He  makes 
a  proposal  to  the  merchants  and  gives  them 
a  week  to  decide.  On  leaving  the  place  he 
is  surrounded  by  detectives,  who  have  been 
hired  by  the  diamond  merchants, — ^something 
which  he  had  anticipated,  however,  and  pre- 
pared for.  A  beautiful  young  woman,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  owner  of  the  diamonds 
and  the  fiancSe  of  the  young  man  who  is 
negotiating  the  sale  of  the  stones,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  story  and  adds  much 
interest  to  a  tale  full  of  exciting  adventures 
and  dramatic  episodes  which  mark  the  well- 
conceived  mystery  story. 

When  a  Man  Marries.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  354. 
Price  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 
This  is  a  bright  and  attractive  mystery  story, 
and  unlike  most  tales  of  this  kind,  it  contains 
no  murder  or  other  gruesome  capital  offence, 
and  as  a  whole  the  book  partakes  of  the 
comedy  spirit.  It  concerns  a  number  of  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  have  gathered  at  the 
home  of  an  artist  who  has  just  been  granted 
a  divorce.  The  artist  has  been  deeply  in  love 
with  his  wife  and  the  friends  have  gathered 
to  try  and  lift  the  gloom  that  has  settled  over 
him.  Suddenly  an  old  New  England  aunt 
appears,  who  for  years  has  kept  up  the  artist's 
establishment.  She  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
divorce  and  the  artist  believes  that  if  she 
knows  of  his  divorce  she  will  cut  him  off 
without  a  cent.  As  he  supposes  she  will  stay 
only  a  few  hours,  he  suggests  that  one  of  the 
ladies  shall  take  the  role  of  his  wife.  During 
the  supper,  however,  the  Japanese  butler 
becomes  ill  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  small- 
pox, and  the  company  is  quarantined  in  the 
house.  Just  before  the  quarantine  is  es- 
tablished, the  former  wife  of  the  artist  slips 
into  the  building,  claiming  that  she  wishes  to 
see  the  Japanese  butler;  so  she  also  is  locked 
up  in  the  quarantine.  There  is  also  a  burglar 
in  the  house,  and  the  happenings  of  the  next 
seven  days  constitute  the  story. 


Problems  of  Youth.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks.  Cloth.  Pp.  393.  Price  $1.30  net. 
postage  12  cents.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

This  volume  consists  of  thirty  brief  dis- 
courses from  texts  selected  from  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  and  intended  expressly  for  youths 
and  young  men.  Dr.  Banks  is  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado. He  has  long  been  a  popular  orthodox 
clergyman  whose  plain,  direct  and  earnest 
sermons  and  lectures  are  brightened  with  nu- 
merous illustrations  and  anecdotes  which  an- 
swer the  need  of  many  busy  men  and  women 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  following  a  closely 
reasoned  argument,  but  who  are  able  to  re- 
member points  when  emphasized  by  telling 
anecdotes. 

This  volume  is  one  that  will  appeal  with 
special  force  to  earnest-minded  young  men 
among  the  orthodox  Protestant  communions 
and  will  doubtless  be  found  helpful  and  in- 
spiring by  them. 


A    VITAL    NEW    EUROPEAN    REVIEW 
OF  PROGRESS. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
a  new  French  review*  which  gives  promise 
of  being  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all 
students  of  social  progress.  The  editor,  pro 
fessor  Edgard  Milhaud,  occupies  the  chair 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Geneva,  and  though  a  comparatively  young 
man,  by  his  lectures,  magazine  articles  and 
books  on  Socialism,  Railways  and  Taxation, 
has  already  established  an  international  repu- 
tatioji  for  profound  scholarship  and  vigorous 
thinking. 

This  review  aims  to  deal  primarily  with 
social  facts  rather  than  with  social  theories. 
All  over  the  world  there  is  noticeable  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  munici- 
palization and  the  nationalization  of  public 
utilities.  Professor  Milhaud  and  his  corps  of 
collaborators  intend  to  furnish  their  readers 
with  reliable  detailed  information  from  all 
over  the  world  as  to  the  actual  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  these  directions,  as  to  the 
methods  that  are  being  employed  and  as  to 
the  degree  of  success  that  is  being  achieved. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Magasine  is  en 
deavoring  to  provide  its  readers  with  the 
fullest  attainable  information  upon  this  su- 
premely important  subject,  both  in  its  depart- 
ment entitled  "Public  Ownership  News"  and 
in  numerous  special  articles  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  main  body  of  the  mag- 
azine. We  therefore  welcome  our  European 
co-laborer  in  this  interesting  and  important 
field  of  investigation  and  bespeak  for  it  a 
future  of  great  and  growing  usefulness. 

CARL  S.  VROOMAN. 


*"Le8  Annales  de  la  Resrie  Dlrecte.' 
Saint  Victor.  Geneva,  Swlt2erland. 
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We  want  every  woman  in  America  to  send  for  a  free  sample  of 
Milkweed  Cream  and  our  booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful 
results  that  follow  its  daily  use.    Write  today  before  you  forget. 

This  is  the  one  toilet  cream  that  has  proved  its  merit.    Milkweed  Cream 

is  not  a  new  thing.    Your  grandmother  used  it  and  her  matchless  complexion 

testified  to  its  worth.    It  is  nature's  own  aid  to  beauty — a  skin  tonic.   A  very 

little  applied  gently  to  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  mght  and  morning,  cleans  out 

the  tiny  pores,  stimulates  them  to  renewed  activity  and  feeds  and  nourishes  the 

inner  skin  and  surrounding  tissues.    The  certain  results  of  this  is  a  complexion 

clear  and  brilliant  in  coloring — a  skin  soft  and  smooth  without  being  shiny — 

plump,  rounded  cheeks  from  which  all  lines  and  wrinkles  have  been  taken  away. 

IMPROVES    BAD    COMPLEXIONS  — PRESERVES    GOOD    COMPLEXIONS 

Milkweed  Crciimisgood  for  aU  complexion  faults.  It  has  a  distinct  therapeutic  action 
on  the  skin  and  its  glands.  Excessive  rubbing  or  kneading  is  not  only  unnecssary.  but  is 
liable  to  stretch  the  skin  and  cause  wrinkles.  Milkweed  Cream  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
like  dry  ground  absorbs  the  rain.  Thus  the  pores  are  not  clogged  up,  irritated  or  enlarged 
as  they  are  by  havingstuflT  forced  into  them  by  rubbing.  Milkweed  Cream  is  daint>',  fastid- 
ious and  refined— a  necessary  toilet  luxury  for  everj'  woman  who  values  her  personal 
appearance. 

Bold  by  ftU  dru^isti  at  50c  nnA  ♦!  00  »  j»r,  or  smt  pontpBid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Don't  fonret  to  write  for  the  free  sniiiplc. 

FREDERICK  F.   INGRAM  CO. 
34  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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IN  VIEW  of  the  general  raise  in  watch  prices 
and  the  current  newspaper  reports,  as  here 
shown,  we  desire  to  state  to  American  con- 
sumers on  behalf  of  the  high-grade  Ingersoll- 
Trenton  and  the  low-priced  Ingersoll  Watches 
(comprising  over  50%  of  the  watches  made  in 
the  United  States)  that  we  were  not  parties  to  the 
action  of  the  combined  watch  manufacturers  in 
securing  the  increased  duties  in  the  Payne  Tariff 
Bill  and  advancing  the  prices  of  watches. 

A  petition  to  Congress  asking  for  higher  protection 
signed  by  practically  every  other  manufacturer  was  pre- 
sented to  us  and  we  declined  to  sign  because  we  did  not 
desire  to  raise  our  prices  and  did  not  believe  it  fair  to  the 
consumer  to  ask  for  upward  revision  of  watch  schedules. 

In  18  years  we  have  made  nearly  20  million  watches.  Our 
prices  have  always  been  made  as  low  as  possible,  based 
upon  cost  of  manufacture  and  not  set  as  high  as  the  tariff 
would  permit.  We  believe  that  our  interest  lies  in  adhering 
to  the  prices  and  methods  which  have  given  our  product 
a   larger  sale  than  all  others  in  this  country  combined. 

Our  prices  have  always  been  published  broadcast  and 
marked  on  each  watch-box,  making  over-charge  impossible 
instead  of  being  sold  at  different  prices  in  different  stores 
so  that  increases  could  not  be  recognized. 

We  have  never  sold  our  product  lower  in  England  or 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States  as  others  have  done,  but 
we  sell  2000  watches  daily  in  Europe  in  competition  with 
the  world  at  higher  than  our  American  prices.  We  have 
never  raised  our  prices  but  have  periodically  lowered  them 
and  at  the  same  time  have  always  produced  higher  quality 
than  all  competitors.  We  were  the  first  to  guarantee  a 
watch;  the  first  to  establish  uniform  selling  prices,  and  the 
first  of  our  class  to  sell  watches  complete  in  cases. 

These  are  significant  statements  to  the  man  who  wants 
the  full  value  of  his  money  in  watches. 


It^getsoIl^Q?entoii 


Tke  best  7-jewel  watch 


»5 


itt  solid 
»iclde  case 


In  10  year  ffold- 
filledcase 


$A  in  20  year  gokl- 
^Jj  filled  case 


The  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  the  competitor  ot 
all  other  fine  watches.  It  has  a  strictly  high- 
Krade  movement  but  without  unnecessary 
jewels.  It  contains  7  ruby,  sapphire  and 
garnet  Jewels  protecting  the  points  of  prin- 
cipal wear,  and  will  give  20  years  of  service. 
Its  movement  is  of  the  bridge-model  con- 
struction found  only  in  the  very  finest  ot 
other  makes.  It  embodies  every  essential 
feature  that  are  found  exclusively  in  the 
most  expensive  American  movements. 


Only  retponsible  Jewelers  sell  the 

Just  go  to  any  responsible  Jewelers  and  examine  the  "l-T^slde  by 
side  with  other  good  watches.  It  is  sold  only  by  dealers  compe- 
tent to  repair  it  and  who  will  sell  it  at  the  moderate  prices  adv«>r- 
tised  by  us.  If  not  locally  obtainable,  sent  prepaid  by  us.  BooKlet 
"How  to  Judge  a  "Watch"  free  on  request. 

Ingersoll  Watches  $1.00  to  $2.00 

Ingersoll  "Watches  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sises  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  men,  women  and  children.  They  are 
reliable  time-keepers  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sold  by  60,000  dealers 
throughout  the  country  or  postpaid  by  us.    Booklet  Free. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO., 
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Wf  want  every  wotuun  in  America  to  send  for  a  free  oampie  of 
Miikweed  Cream  and  our  booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful 
results  that  follow  its  daily  use*    Write  today  before  you  forget. 

This  is  the  one  toilet  cream  that  has  proved  its  merit.    Milkweed  Cream 

is  not  a  new  thing.    Your  grandmother  used  it  and  her  matchless  complexion 

testified  to  its  worth.    It  is  nature's  own  aid  to  beauty — a  skin  tonic.    A  very 

little  applied  gently  to  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  night  and  morning,  cleans  out 

the  tiny  pores,  stimulates  them  to  renewed  activity  and  feeds  and  nourishes  the 

inner  skin  and  surrounding  tissues.    The  certain  results  of  this  is  a  complexion 

clear  and  brilliant  in  coloring — a  skin  soft  and  smooth  without  being  shiny — 

plump,  rounded  cheeks  from  which  all  lines  and  wrinkles  have  been  taken  away. 

IMPROVES    BAD    COMPLEXIONS  — PRESERVES    GOOD    COMPLEXIONS 

MilkwetNl  Cream  is^'ouil  for  Jil]  complexion  faults.  It  has  a  distinct  therapeutic  action 
on  the  skin  and  it^  tflnnds.  Excessive  rubbing  or  kneadirifris  notonly  unnecssary.  but  is 
liable  to  stretch  the  skin  and  cause  wrinkles.  Milkweed  Cream  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
like  dry  ground  al>;orbs  tbc  rain.  Thus  the  pores  are  notclopeed  up.  irritated  or  enlarire*! 
as  they  are  by  having  stuff  f'f^eci  into  tliem  tjy  rubbinjr.  Milkwee<]  Cream  is  dainty .  fastid- 
ious and  refined— a  neccssarv  toilet  luxury  for  every  woman  who  values  her  personal 
appearance. 

Sotd  by  all  tlru^iniistfl  at  Vf-  unci  f  1  im)  a  jar.  or  pent  poet  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Dim't  for_'ct  to  write  for  the  frcf  wnnpkv 

FREDERICK  F.   INGRAM   CO- 
.14  Tenth  Street*  Detroit,  Mich. 
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RACCONIGI 

By  WALTER  VERNIER 


RACCONIGI  is  the  answer  to 
Buchlau.  Like  Reval,  it  is  a 
landmark  of  twentieth  century 
world-politics.  At  Buchlau,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to 
the  court  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  Izvol- 
sky  had  met  Lexa  von  Aehrenthal,  to 
his  own  sad  discomfiture.  Whatever 
passed  between  them,  it  paved  the  way, 
not  for  the  annexation  by  Austria- 
Hungary  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina— that  had  been  the  care  of  the 
preceding  thirty  years — but  for  the 
absolute  helplessness  of  the  Russian 
foreign  office  in  the  face  of  the  fait 
accompli.  The  world  howled  its  deri- 
sion at  the  Muscovite  hoodwinked  by 
a  parvenu,  said  to  be  half  Slav,  half 
Jew. 

After  Buchlau,  the  gates  of  the 
l>alkans  were  opened  to  Austro-Ger- 
man  expansion  with  fine  Teutonic 
bluster.  In  Racconigi  they  w^ere 
quietly  shut  in  the  allies'  faces. 

This  means  war;  *Svar  within 
measurable  distance,''  according  to  the 
Vienna  Vatcrland.  Is  this  sensation- 
alism? Hardly;  the  Vatcrland  is  the 
chief  clerical  organ  of  Austria  and  the 
recognized  mouthpiece  of  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  the  future  emperor- 


king.  And  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ministry  of  war  has  since  taken  the 
significant  step  of  strengthening  very 
notably  the  troops  stationed  on  her 
Italian,  Russian  and  Servian  frontiers. 
Why  the  meeting  between  Nicholas, 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  King 
Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy  signifies  war 
in  the  not  distant  future,  the  Vatcrland 
shows  by  an  excellent  argument : 
Russia  and  Italy  have  no  interest  in 
common  save  their  antagonism  against 
Austria.  This  is  an  absolute  fact. 
The  Austrian  advance  into  the  Balkans 
aims  at  the  occupation  of  the  Albanian 
seaboard  on  the  Adriatic  and  of  vSaloni- 
ca  on  the  Egean.  To  Russia,  the  Egean 
is  the  open  sea,  her  historic  goal,  with 
the  Balkan  protectorate — and  even 
greater  triumph  of  Pan-Slavism — in  a 
distance;  she  must  reach  it — reach  it 
through  the  forbidden  Dardanelles  or 
otherwise,  but  she  must  reach  it  alone. 
With  Austria  at  Salonica,  Russia's  out- 
let on  the  southern  sea  might  be  worse 
than  dangerous.  As  for  Italy,  she  can 
never  tolerate  Austro-Hungarian  su- 
premacy in  the  Adriatic,  such  as  an 
Austrian  Albania  would  indisputably 
establish:  Austria's  dreadnought  pro- 
gram speaks  plainly.     With  Italy  it  is 
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not  a  matter  of  Balkan  ambition  but  of 
self-preservation.  Irredentist  aspira- 
tions nowadays  play  but  a  subordinate 
role  in  the  Adriatic. 

But  to  argue  from  this  antagonism 
that  the  new  entente  between  Italy  and 
Russia,  based  as  it  is  on  their  former 
Balkan  pact,  lacked  the  constructive 
element,  would  be  to  mistake  the  sur- 
face for  the  inner  situation.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  two  govern- 
ments makes  only  one  half  of  the  en- 
tente, and  possibly  not  even  the  better 
half.  To  complete  the  entente,  to  make 
it  a  live,  not  a  paper,  convention,  the 
support  of  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Monte- 
negro is  indispensable.  For  if  Italy 
and  Russia,  backed  by  England  and 
France,  can  shut  the  Balkan  gates,  the 
vigilance  of  the  Balkan  peoples  alone 
can  keep  them  shut.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  southeastern  Europe  will  show 
that  Austria-Hungary's  southern  fron- 
tier runs  with  those  of  the  Balkan 
principalities,  save  for  a  small  strip  of 
Turkish  territory  wedged  in  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  Here,  in  the 
famous  Sanjak  of  Novi  Pazar,  is  the 
only  point  where  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary  meet  for  a  brief  space; 
through  this  territory  lies  the  trace  of 
the  short  Uvatz-Mitrovitza  railroad 
section  which  was — or  is — to  give 
Austria-Hungary  direct  connection 
with  Salonica  and  the  concession  for 
which,  the  crowning  folly  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Austro-Russian  Balkan  part- 
nership, the  "Muerzsteg  pact,"  for  the 
formation  of  the  Anglo-Russian  entente 
and  for  the  Turkish  revolution  attend- 
ing the  readjustment  of  the  European 
balance  when  King  Edward  met  the 
Czar  at  Reval,  in  July,  1907.  The 
railroad  project  is  shelved  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  immense  strategic  value 
of  the  Sanjak  remains.  That  strip  in- 
habited by  Serbs  and  Albanians  is 
either  an  outstretched  hand,  or  a  mailed 
fist;  a  mailed  fist  against  an  invading 
Austria,  an  outstretched  hand  to  a  pos- 
sible ally.  But  Turkey  is  not  ready  to 
take  sides ;  possibly  because  the  Young 
Turk    leanings    are    still    fairly    evenly 


divided  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  And  since  Roumania,  that 
picturesque  outpost  of  the  Latin  world, 
blocking  the  way  for  a  union  of  the 
Russian  with  the  Balkan  Slav,  is  bound 
in  self-defense  to  side  with  Austria  and 
Germany,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  co- 
operation with  the  new  entente  becomes 
a  basic  factor.  As  such  it  must  depend 
on  the  internal  progress  and  stability 
of  the  Balkan  peoples  no  less  than  on 
their  mutual  support.  This  is  the 
"autonomous  development"  empha- 
sized by  Alexander  Izvolsky.  To  it 
referred  the  Servian  foreign  minister, 
also,  when,  a  few  days  before  Rac- 
conigi,  he  disclosed  the  fact  of  success- 
ful negotiations  for  a  pact  between 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 
which  he  significantly  called  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  future.  And  on  the 
day  Izvolsky  had  his  revenge  on 
Aehrenthal,  when  he  and  his  colleague 
Tittoni  and  the  two  sovereigns  per- 
fected the  entente  at  Racconigi,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  Krushevatz,  not  far  from 
Belgrade,  and  there  met  the  Servian 
crown  prince  representing  King  Peter. 
The  ice  was  broken ;  a  long  and  bitter 
estiangement  ended.  The  crowd  at 
Krushevatz  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  and  shouted,  "Zivila  BcUkan- 
ska  Confocderacijd"]  A  day  later  a 
message  travelled  from  Racconigi  to 
Cettigne  in  which  Prince  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  was  assured  by  his  royal 
son-in-law  and  by  the  chief  of  Slavdom 
of  their  abiding  affection  and  vigilance 
over  his  interests.  The  constructive 
scope  of  the  Italo-Russian  entente  is 
clear:  it  rears  the  ground-work  for  the 
Balkan  federation. 

If  Russia  has  vital  imperial  concerns, 
Italy  her  very  independence,  at  stake 
in  the  Balkans,  is  Austria-Hungary's 
interest  simply  the  interest  of  a  power- 
ful, aggressive  neighbor  bent  on  forc- 
ing his  economic  dominance  on  the 
struggling  young  nations?  No.  That 
economic  aspiration  is  strong,  for 
those  nations  are  to  her  what  colonies 
are  to  other  powers,  but  it  is  not  the 
dominant  motive.     This  is  the  domi- 
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•  nant  motive:  Austria-Hungary  de- 
pends for  her  very  existence  as  a  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  upon  a  final  advance 
to  the  Egean.  And  this  is  the  reason : 
her  internal  situation  is  absolutely 
hopeless  at  this  time;  the  violent  an- 
tagonism between  Slavs  and  Germans 
in  Austria, — between  the  ruling  Mag- 
yar race  and  the  subject  nationalities 
in  Hungary  —  Roumans,  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Serbs,  Germans — finally  be- 
tween the  Austrian  half  and  the 
Hungarian  half  of  the  monarchy,  ex- 
pressed in  the  growing  conflict  between 
the  emperor-king  and  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  all  point  to  chaos  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  aged  Francis 
Joseph.  There  is  one  remedy  and  only 
one,  and  the  archduke-successor  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  grasp  it:  it  is 
the  creation  of  an  overwhelming  Slav 
majority  in  the  realm  and  the  conver- 
sion thereby,  or  therefor,  of  the  dual 
monarchy  into  a  tripartite  empire. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  majority,  how- 
ever heterogeneous  it  might  turn  out, 
could  check — if  only  for  a  time — the 
impetus  of  that  great  democratic  force 
of  southeastern  Europe,  the  Hungarian 
nation,  and  tide  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  over  its  gravest  crisis.  It  is  true 
that  this  Slav  majority,  though  unable 
to  absorb  Magyar  democracy,  will 
'  make  short  shrift  with  the  Austrian 
Germans:  the  Germans  who  gave  the 
Hapsburg  peoples  by  far  the  better 
part  of  the  progress,  the  influence,  the 
culture  they  may  to-day  lay  claim  to. 
But  the  Germans  of  Austria  are  to-day 
already  on  the  defensive  before  the 
vehement  Slavic  onrush  and  there  is 
pathos  in  the  thought  that  their  decline 
is  the  reward  for  their  undying  loyalty 
to  the  interests  of  a  dynasty  that  has 
long  ceased  to  be  German.  The  busi- 
ness acumen  of  the  Hapsburgers  made 
it  easy  for  them  to  turn  from  their 
sentimental  kin  to  the  race  that  dreams 
not  of  the  yesterday  but  girds  itself  to 
rule  the  morrow.  The  desired  major- 
ity of  this  coming  race  can  only  be 
secured  for  Austria  by  annexation. 
There  are  two  sources:  Russia  and  the 
Balkans.    And  here  enters  that  interest 


which  alone  makes  the  Hapsburg  ana- 
•  chronism  possible  to-day :  the  Church 
of  Rome.  What  might  be  annexed 
through  a  successful  war  with  Russia 
is  Roman  Catholic,  viz.,  the  Polish 
provinces ;  what  remains  to  be  annexed, 
after  Bosnia,  among  the  Balkan  Slays 
is  Greek  Orthodox,  with  a  Catholic 
sprinkling  among  the  Albanians.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  derive  greater 
benefit  from  the  first  or  from  the 
second ;  from  a  re-established  kingdom 
of  Poland,  an  impregnable  stronghold 
of  imperial  Catholicism  in  Eastern 
Europe,  or  from  a  successful  Catholic 
propaganda  and  the  consequent  pre- 
ponderance of  Rome  among  the  Balkan 
peoples.  An  open  question  it  is  not 
for  Austria-Hungary.  Polish  prob- 
lems are  too  explosive  not  to  be  es- 
chewed by  Austria  while  she  values 
German  goodwill  and  clings  to  the 
German  alliance,  for  a  renascent 
Poland  is,  and  must  ever  be,  anathema 
to  Prussia  —  to  "Preussen-Deutsch- 
land."  The  way-sign  points  southeast 
for  Austro-Hungarian  expansion  across 
the  Danube  where  Catholic  ascendency, 
carried  forward  by  the  Austrian  double- 
eagle,  the  aspiration  of  a  famous  and 
belligerent  Croatian  prelate,  has  ever 
formed  one  of  the  vital  issues  in  Balkan 
evolution. 

The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  is 
grappling  with  the  fate  of  his  house. 
The  fate  of  the  people  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary spells  something  vastly  different ; 
it  spells  rejuvenated  Europe.  As  yet, 
that  is  "seen  as  through  a  glass,  dark- 
ly," but  he  is  striving,  intuitively,  to 
ride  to  power  on  the  crest  of  the 
mighty  wave.  As  the  embattled  out- 
works of  a  medieval  stronghold,  the 
turreted  barbacans  and  parapets  pro- 
jecting from  a  baron's  castle,  the 
Slavic  outposts  of  catholic  civilization, 
toward  the  southeast,  braced  them- 
selves up  against  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire "Deutscher  Nation,"  in  mutual 
protection  against  the  Mongol  and  the 
Turk.  Among  them,  joined  by  the 
nascent  and  eminently  gifted  Magyar 
nation,    the    House    of    Hapsburg    ac- 
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quired  those  colossal  dynastic  interests 
through  which,  more  even  than 
through  its  Spanish  world  dominion, 
the  descendants  of  simple  Count  Ru- 
dolph imposed  themselves  as  heredit- 
ary Caesars  on  Rome  and  Germany. 
These  interests  survived  both  the 
dominion  of  the  Americas  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  itself.  Together 
with  Hapsburg's  early  German  hold- 
ings— the  stout  marches  of  the  south 
— augmented  by  a  piece  of  Poland,  but 
relieved  of  the  Italian  domain,  except 
the  Trentino,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  — 
they  form  the  modern  dual  monarchy 
of  Austria-Hungary.  The  baron's  cas- 
tle has  disappeared ;  the  bastions,  tow- 
ers, ramparts  have  grown  into  magnifi- 
cent estates.  And  now,  with  his 
stronghold  gone,  what  claim  has  the 
feudal  lord  on  the  new  status?  And 
without  that  ancient  rallying-point 
what  are  the  erstwhile  lieges  to  set 
up,  or  where  are  they  to  turn  to?  For 
over  a  century,  since  Napoleon  swept 
away  the  phantom  Roman  Empire,  has 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  have  the  peo- 
ple living  under  it,  striven  to  answer 
these  questions.  Perhaps  the  struggle 
for  adjustment  is  nearing  the  end;  it 
is,  if  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the 
dawn. 

On  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia,  in 
1866,  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  was 
forever  thrust  from  the  councils  of  the 
German  people,  then  on  the  threshold 
of  imperial  consolidation.  Upon  the 
forging  of  German  unity,  in  1870-71, 
Austria's  future  had  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  compromise  with 
Hungary  four  years  earlier.  The  dual 
monarchy,  freed  in  the  same  fatal  year 
of  1866  from  all  trammels  of  Italian 
possessions  —  but  '*l'Italia  Irredenta''  — 
now  faced  southeast.  At  the  congress 
of  Berlin,  in  1878,  it  set  out  on  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  Undertaking 
the  reform  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Austria-Hungary 
not  merely  acquired  Balkan  interests, 
but  became  a  Balkan  power.  Such  is 
the  modern  status  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. A  status  that  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  Prussian  expansion  and  the 
founding  of  the  modern  German   em- 


pire; and  the  alliance  with  the  latter, 
later  enlarged  to  the  Dreibund,  ex- 
presses the  further  sequence  of  that 
expansion.  By  degrees  the  relations 
between  the  two  central  powers  be- 
came so  close  that  the  triple  alliance 
was  virtually  turned  into  a  dual  agree- 
ment, between  the  Austro-German 
combine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Italy,  at  a  distance.  To-day, 
every  move  of  Austria-Hungary  to- 
wards adjustment  as  a  Balkan  power  is 
inseparable  from  the  world-politics  of 
the  German  Empire, — of  "Preussen- 
Deutschland." 

This  age  of  the  white  race  is  the 
age  of  Germany's  rise.  No  other  im- 
press on  our  times  is  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  stirring  Teuton.  Since  the 
treaty  of  Berlin — the  same  that  was 
so  unceremoniously  torn  up  by  Aehren- 
thal  and  his  master — all  international 
problems  have  undergone  a  radical 
change  through  the  revolutionizing 
influence  of  Germany's  rise  to  the 
rank  of  a  world  power.  Staunch 
friendships  have  been  completely  up- 
set as  have  the  most  bitter  enmities, 
and  the  meeting  at  Racconigi  closes 
the  iron  circle  forged  around  Ger- 
many and  her  ally — her  companion 
of  fate — by  a  world  that  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  consternation  to  see 
that  happen  which  was  never  dreamt 
of  in  its  philosophy. 

Behind  the  bald,  prosaic  facts  and 
figures  of  Germany's  industrial  con- 
quest and  political  success  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  a  romance  is  hid- 
den that  fires  the  imagination  and 
stands  with  the  best  since  our  race  set 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  world. 
The  key  to  this  unfoldment,  as  to  the 
trend  of  our  times,  is  the  psyche  of 
the  German  people.  To  understand  it 
is  to  gauge  the  outlook  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  German  speech  oc- 
cupy a  unique  position.  They  are 
made  up  of  Kelts  who  alone  of  their 
continental  kin  were  left  out  of  the 
Latin  world;  of  Slavs,  the  only  ones 
of  their  stock  who  lost  their  speech 
and  their  race  allegiance;  of  Teutons 
that  were  stragglers  of  that  same  race 
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which  conquered  the  Roman  Empire 
and  which,  making  a  ship-yard  of  the 
British  Isles,  carried  the  white  man's 
supremacy  and  the  speech  of  the  Bal- 
tic shores  to  every  clime  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Of  the  three,  the 
Teuton  is  supreme;  he  has  teutonized 
the  Kelts  and  Slavs  who  at  bottom 
form  the  majority  of  the  people.  This 
Teuton's  migration  did  not  lead  him 
far  from  his  Baltic  home — merely 
across  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Rhine.  For  after  stream  upon 
stream  of  Teuton  rovers  had  poured 
down  from  the  Baltic  upon  the  Roman 
Empire  in  their  century-long  quest  of 
the  sunny  south,  the  outcome  was  that 
they  had  massed  the  Kelts  of  Central 
Europe  against  the  upper  Rhine,  the 
Danube  and  the  Main,  mingling  with 
them  and  giving  them  their  Teutonic 
speech;  that  they  had  surrendered  all 
the  lands  east  of  the  Elbe  and  Saale 
to  the  throng  of  Slavic  tribes  that  now 
took  possession  far  into  the  west; 
that  all  that  was  the  Teuton's  own, 
all  that  he  had  cleared  for  himself,  lay 
between  Elbe  and  Rhine  and  Main  and 
North  Sea.  There  he  made  his  second 
home;  there  he  maintained  his  stock 
pure  and  called  himself  Frank  and 
Saxon,  and  there  he  was  resolved  to 
stay,  gathering  new  impetus,  oblivious 
of  his  brother  Saxon,  of  Goth  and  Van- 
dal, as  they  divided  up  and  ruled  the 
world.  There,  in  that  northwestern 
corner,  stood  the  cradle  of  future  Ger- 
man greatness. 

Saxon  settlers  re-crossed  the  Elbe 
and  then  began  the  epic  struggle  to 
which  nothing  in  history  is  comparable 
save  that  crusade  of  eight  centuries 
when  Moorish  Spain  was  reconquered, 
inch  for  inch,  by  Christian  knighthood. 
Slowly  the  Slavic  country  was  colon- 
ized, the  Slav  tillers  of  the  soil  teuton- 
ized and  a  Saxon  aristocracy  sprang 
up  that  was  to  be  the  foundation  of 
modern  Prussia.  The  greatness  of  this 
labor  can  be  gauged  only  by  the  great- 
ness of  its  results;  it  is  the  counter- 
part to  England's  character  building 
and  civic  progress  that  underlay  her 
pioneerdom  in  world  settlement. 
Among   those   who   stayed   behind   on 


the  banks  of  Elbe  and  Rhine,  there 
arose  that  mighty  Hansa  with  its  mer- 
chant fleet  parent  to  the  maritime  and 
mercantile  supremacy  of  northern 
Europe,  and  to  the  naval  and  economic 
expansion  of  modern  Germany. 

But  the  culture  of  the  German  peo- 
ple came  from  neither  Saxon  branch. 
It  came  from  the  Kelts  of  German 
speech  whose  mission  it  had  become 
to  transmit  the  civilization  of  Rome 
and  Greece  to  their  northern  conquer- 
ors. The  Keltic  south  and  the  Kelto- 
Slavic  center  have  made  incomparably 
greater  contributions  to  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  German  people  than  the 
west  and  north  and  east — have  given 
the  nation  its  standard  language  and 
made  it  over  into  the  "people  of  poets 
and  thinkers."  For  if  Bismarck  was 
a  Teuton,  Goethe  was  as  clear-cut  a 
Kelt  as  Luther  a  Thuringian  Slav. 

The  three  stocks  never  blended — the 
real  cause  of  torn  and  disunited  Ger- 
many in  the  past — Kelts  blended  with 
Slavs,  Teutons  mingled  with  Slavs  and 
Kelts,  but  all  three  were  never  welded. 
It  is  the  cardinal  point  in  Germany's 
modern  status  that  German  consolida- 
tion means  something  radically  differ- 
ent from,  something  perchance  op- 
posed to,  racial  unity.  What  was 
achieved  in  1866  was  the  reunion  of 
the  two  Teutonic  branches  east  and 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  under  the 
Prussian  segis;  the  reunion  of  the 
Saxon  colony  in  Slavic  lands,  grown 
to  giant  size  and  steeled  by  mastery, 
with  the  pure  stock  of  Saxons  that 
had  sent  the  settlers  out  ten  centuries 
before.  The  Keltic  south,  with  its 
imperial  center  on  the  Danube,  had  ful- 
filled its  mission  ;  its  entity  was  broken 
by  a  cleavage  long  foreshadowed,  and 
Austria  was  thrust  into  the  destinies 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Four  years 
later,  the  Saxons'  work  was  crowned; 
it  crowned  itself  from  sheer  growth: 
the  Saxon's  leadership  was  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  German  south  and 
center  and  sealed  as  the  foundation  for 
all  future  progress,  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Latin  Kelt. 

The  Teuto-Saxon  had  come  into  his 
own,  centuries  after  his  Anglo-Saxon 
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kin.  Was  it  too  late?  How  stood  the 
world?  What  was  his  message  and 
his  mission? 

It  was  written  that  the  Saxon  should 
follow  in  the  Saxon's  steps.  Should 
rise  in  a  generation  to  industrial 
heights  to  which  his  kinsman  had  la- 
boriously hewn  the  way,  finding  him- 
self at  last  in  splendid  isolation. 
Should  sow  less  and  hammer  more  and 
passing  steadily  from  agriculturist  to 
manufacturer,  launch  ships  incessantly 
to  bring  the  raw  materials  to  his  shores 
and  up  his  rivers  and  return  laden  with 
new  products  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Should  finally  with  impetus 
of  unthought-of  vitality  multiply  in 
such  measure  that  the  expanding  sur- 
plus became  a  world  factor  in  the 
building  up  of  the  young  nations 
across  the  seas.  How  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  yet  how  vastly  different  from 
the  model!  For  in  all  the  Teuton 
undertakes,  invention  is  far  outbal- 
anced by  adaptation.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  rapidly  adjusts  himself  to 
new  conditions  and  demands;  rarely 
does  he  succeed  in  shaping  conditions 
as  a  master.  Most  welcome  element  of 
cultivation  everywhere,  he  leaves  no 
impress  as  an  individual.  His  strik- 
ingly eclectic  mentality,  reflecting  the 
thought  of  Teuton,  Slav  and  Kelt,  but 
never  blending  it,  conquers  the  world 
materially,  not  by  evolving  a  standard 
of  its  own,  but  by  submitting  and  turn- 
ing to  account  all  standards,  high  or 
low.  The  very  element  that  held  him 
back,  a  straggler,  when  all  his  kins- 
folk went  a-roving,  bids  him  follow 
where  he  might  have  led. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  thus 
fixed  his  status.  The  Saxon  that  is 
come  into  his  own  is  a  true  leader,  but 
a  leader  only  in  his  home.  He  leads 
the  men  not  of  his  race,  originally,  but 
to  whom  he  gave  his  speech  and 
impress;  and  these  so  completely 
cancelled  all  remembrance  of  alien 
descent  that  they  accentuated  their 
race  distinctions  in  a  more  marked 
manner.  In  turn,  he  took  from  them 
both  depth  and  versatility,  designed 
to  fit  him  —  and  them  —  for  a  great 
mission.       It    is    this    limitation    and 


at    once    potentiality    which     domin- 
ates  and   agitates,   drives   hither    and 
thither,    enthuses      and      embitters  — 
himmelhoch  jauchzend — zu   Tode  betruebt 
— and  withal  rapidly  matures  the  Ger- 
man purpose.     It  is  this  inner  strife, 
stirred    to    a    vehement,    unreasoning 
comparison  of  himself  to  the  English- 
speaking  Saxon ;  this  groping,  stretch- 
ing,   fretting,    tearing  for   a   goal,     a 
goal  to  equal,  nay  excel  the  other's; 
this  ferment  of  deferred  ambition,  fear 
of  lost  opportunities,  vision  of  unique 
destinies,  and  humiliation,  self-imposed 
and    ludicrously    morbid,  at  the  cen- 
turies of  political  stagnation  with  its 
result  of  present  immaturity — in  short, 
the  tortures,  impulses,  braggings,  as- 
pirations of  an  upstart,  but  an  upstart 
conscious  of  a  great  mission, — it  is  all 
this   makes   him    build    warships    and 
drill  soldiers  with  the  instinct  of  the 
bully,   with   elephantine    bluster    that 
harasses  his  neighbors  and  his  kin  into 
hysterics.      In    this    belated    burst    of 
"furor  teutanicus"   repulsively   raw   as 
it  is,  there  is  contained  a  message,  and 
when  the  fit  is  past,  that  message  will 
be  spoken. 

Plainer  than  Germany's  position 
nothing  could  be.  The  question  is  no 
longer  to  find  markets:  she  is  con- 
quering them  all;  and  were  half  the 
world  closed  against  her,  that  would 
but  act  as  an  unprecedented  stimulus. 
The  question  is  no  longer  to  hold  her 
sons  back  from  foreign  shores,  to  keep 
them  German  amid  foreign  ways:  her 
fast  expanding  population  no  longer 
emigrates,  but  masses  itself  in  those 
industrial  centers  where  science  trains 
German  collectivity  to  outbid  the  best 
that  individualism  has  produced.  The 
question  is  to-day  to  found  a  second 
Germany  across  the  mountains  or 
across  the  seas;  not  an  empty  empire 
to  fill,  but  peopled  lands  to  fructify 
both  land  and  people ;  to  found  it  now, 
against  the  not  distant  time  when  the 
German  people  shall  have  ceased  to 
concentrate  and  shall  burst  their  bor- 
ders like  an  outworn  garment.  To 
stamp  that  gathering  impetus  as  mer- 
cantile, to  grant  Germany  a  future  of 
commercialism    is    the    petty    concep- 
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tion  of  a  transitional  age  incapable  of 
seeing  beyond  its  own  narrow  mate- 
rialism. The  German  people  are  still 
essentially  the  people  of  poets  and 
thinkers,  and  when  they  overflow  their 
bounds,  thought,  not  appetite,  will 
impel  their  self-assertion. 

Where  are  those  valleys,  those 
shores?  Where  is  the  empire?  The 
world  is  parcelled  out:  Anglo-Saxons, 
Slavs,  Latin  Kelts  have  occupied  it, 
leaving  him  the  humblest  of  crumbs, 
and  are  rearing  civilizations  of  their 
own  in  which  he  would  sink — so  expe- 
rience and  instinct  tell  him — his  own 
eclectic  individuality,  should  an  un- 
fortunate impulse  seize  him  to  spring 
upon  them  sword  in  hand. 

And  yet,  does  he  not  discern  a  sunny 
spot,  the  famous  "Plaetschen  an  der 
Sonne,"  in  the  vast  expanse  of  South 
America?  Thanks  to  the  triple  chain 
of  the  Andes,  its  temperate  regions 
reach  far  into  the  tropics.  There  his 
speech  and  culture,  he  feels,  are  virile 
enough  to  displace  the  Spanish  and  the 
Portuguese  wherever  these  are  en- 
grafted rather  than  transplanted.  But 
it  is  a  faint  call,  scarcely  heeded, — 
drowned  in  the  clangor  of  the  stirring 
Orient.  And  yet  repulsion  in  the  east 
would  throw  the  full  weight  of  expan- 
sion on  the  west.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine may  die  in  dotage,  or  it  may 
expire  gasping  in  the  grip  of  the  mailed 
fist,  a  sight  not  even  pathetic,  for  what 
is  a  doctrine  against  the  fiat  of  a  mis- 
sion? 

The  omen  of  our  age  is  the  halt  of 
conquest.  The  white  race  has  sud- 
denly reached  what  had  never  yet  en- 
tered its  calculations:  the  limit  to  its 
sway.  The  Mongol  world  has  proved 
unconquerable  and  in  the  clash  devel- 
oped a  counter-movement  which  is  on 
the  eve  of  changing  all  international 
relations.  The  tide  is  turning  at  the 
very  time  and  through  the  very  fact 
of  Germany's  rise  to  a  world-power, 
completing  the  phalanx  of  the  white 
race.  The  ends  of  all  the  white  powers 
are  now  shaping  themselves — con- 
sciously or  intuitively — under  the  sub- 
tle pressure  from  the  stirring  Mongo- 
lian world:    Germany's  status  in  this 


meeting  of  issues  is  pivotal.  For  the 
focus  is  the  fate  of  the  Moslem  world, 
a  world  awakened  from  a  long  dream 
by  the  sharp  blast  from  the  extreme 
orient,  a  world  waiting  for  a  new  call, 
from  the  Niger  to  the  Oxus,  from 
Albania  to  the  Philippines,— a  stupen- 
dous field  ready  to  be  jJowed  by  a  new 
culture  that  shall  adapt  itself,  yet  up- 
lift; teach,  yet  respect.  This  world, 
though  partly  occupied,  is  wholly 
above  conquest  and  the  point  at  issue 
is  to  win  its  allegiance  by  raising  it 
to  its  true  level.  That  level  is  not 
the  level  of  the  yellow  man,  for  to-day 
the  foremost  potentiality  of  the  white 
world  is  the  Mohammedan.  And  Ger- 
man thought  alone  is  capable,  in  its 
eclectic  zest,  of  claiming  and  fitting  the 
Moslem  to  share  in  white  supremacy 
and  grapple  for  it.  Germany  is  called 
to  mold  the  Moslem  world  anew,  recast 
its  thought,  wrench  it  forever  from  the 
extreme  orient  and  rear  it  against  those 
teeming  millions,  as  an  impregnable 
— the  one  impregnable — bulwark  of 
the  west.  The  Moslem  world  is  the 
German's  promised  land ;  what  has  for 
centuries  passed  for  the  world's  great 
commercial  highway,  what  is  to  Eng- 
land the  road  to  India  —  merely  a 
means  to  an  end  —  to  Germany  is 
the  end  itself,  the  field  to  plow  up  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  her  new  culture,  to 
sow  therein  the  seed  of  her  new  idea. 
This  is  the  German's  mission :  to  point 
the  mission  of  the  Moslem,  and  the 
subtle  instinct  of  this  destiny  is  not 
of  yesterday, — the  ''Drang  nach  Osten" 
is  as  old  as  the  oldest  German  dream 
and  only  the  people  that  can  grow  bold 
on  dreams  is  fit  to  undertake  that  task. 
There  is  not  a  Moslem  land  where 
Germany  has  failed  to  make  her  influ- 
ence felt ;  the  Morocco  bluster  was  the 
loudest  but  not  the  deepest  of  her 
cabals.  And  all  the  wealth  of  econ- 
omic arguments  that  would  explain  the 
coming  judgment  between  the  claims 
of  Germany  and  the  demands  of  Eng- 
land, is  but  so  much  fog  that  hides  the 
real  issue.  That  issue  is  not  money 
but  a  mission. 

Germany  is  growing  southeastwards. 
To  stay  that  growth  is  a  delusion;   to 
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twist  it  is  folly.  And  the  outcome  of 
her  growth  is  that  partnership  with 
Austria-Hungary  by  which  she  is  dis- 
pensed from  attempting  the  fool's  task 
of  absorbing  or  subduing  the  southern 
Slavs — by  which  she  more  inexorably 
than  ever  forces  the  monarchy  into  the 
way  of  founding  a  southern  Slav  em- 
pire that  it  may  link  her  indissolubly 
to  the  Moslem  world  beyond.  Over 
that  Slavic  bridge  Germany  means  to 
expand  into  the  orient,  forging  a  new 
triple  pact  that  shall  embrace  all  lands 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  a  nucleus  for  future  impe- 
rial aspirations.  The  old  triplice  is  but 
the  ghost  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
projected  by  Bismarck's  colossal  craft. 
The  Baghdad  railroad  is  the  pledge  of 
the  new  Dreibund. 

Racconigi  is  meant  to  be  a  great  his- 
toric bar  across  the  path  of  Germany 
and  Austria  decreed  by  their  own 
growth.  It  is  not:  it  is  a  great  his- 
toric challenge  to  go  in  and  win. 


The  diplomatic  duel  between  Izvol- 
sky  and  Count  Aehrenthal,  the  rap- 
prochement between  Russia  and  Italy, 
against  the  latter's  ally,  is  mere  fa- 
cetious frill  around  Anglo  -  German 
rivalry. 

The  clash   that   seems   at   hand    be- 
tween Britain  and  Germany  is  likened 
to  a  cataclysmic  judgment.     It  is  not: 
it  is  the  phase  of  supreme  construe- 
tiveness  within  the  life  of  Saxondom. 
the    birth    of    a    new    Saxon     great- 
ness.    The  Saxon  come  into  his  own 
— ''Prensscn-Dcutschland'' — is  the  leaven 
of  the  race.     It  will  force — is  forcing^ 
at  this  moment — the  man  of  English 
speech  to  clarify  his  individuality   far 
beyond  past  measure,  for  tasks  to  come 
that   shall  dwarf  past  grapples,   tasks 
that  belong  to  mature  age — and  Eng- 
land is  at  this  moment  leaving  youth 
behind — tasks    that    shall    blaze    in    a 
writing  on   the  wall,  and  stand   forth 
clear    as    the    German's    eastern    goal, 
clear    as    the    bugle's    call,    from    far 
Cathay. 


''THE  MELTING-POT'' 

By  henry  FRANK 


IN  The  Melting-Pot  Israel  Zangwill 
has  enriched  our  dramatic  liter- 
ature with  a  play  at  once  realistic 
and  idealistic  and  instinct  with  tragedy, 
poetry  and  philosophy.  The  theme  is 
simple.  It  is  a  drama  of  the  present, 
knitting  closely  two  nations  widely 
separated  in  ideals  and  racial  sympa- 
thies. 

The  hero  of  the  play  is  a  young 
Jewish  boy,  a  musical  genius  who  has 
fled  from  the  barbarous  persecutions  of 
Russia  and  is  welcomed  in  this  country 
by  his  relatives  who  have  preceded 
him.  The  family  into  which  he  enters 
is  that  of  an  uncle,  semi-progressive, 
slightly  Americanized,  whose  aged 
mother  lives  in  the  forgotten  centuries, 
hugging  her  racial  superstitions  and 
institutions.  The  boy  is  here  to  seek 
his    fortune.      His    uncle    is    confident 


that  his  nephew  is  a  genius,  yet  he 
believes  that  he  needs  more  perfect 
education,  the  technical  drill  which 
he  could  best  obtain  in  Germany. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the  uncle, 
who  is  also  a  musician,  and  that  of  a 
young  woman,  a  gifted  Russian  exile, 
an  American  famous  for  his  wealth 
and  life  of  idleness  is  interested  in  the 
youth.  The  young  millionaire,  Daven- 
port by  name,  is  a  dilettante  parvenue 
reactionary,  a  furious  hater  of  the  Jews, 
but  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the 
young  Christian  Russian  girl,  with 
whom  he  is  in  love,  he  visits  the  Jew- 
ish family  and  holds  out  the  promise 
of  giving  a  position  to  young  David 
Quixano,  the  exile  and  genius;  and  he 
further  promises  to  have  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  his  orchestra  ex- 
amine David's  music  and  if  it  is  found 
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to  be  a  work  of  special  merit,  it  shall 
be  performed  before  a  fashionable  and 
exclu.sive  American  audience.  The 
uncle  is  overjoyed,  feeling  that  this 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  his 
nephew's  career.  He  will  thus  come 
in  touch  with  people  who  will  per- 
haps furnish  him  the  money  necessary 
for  a  musical  education  in  Germany. 
David,  however,  since  his  arrival  in 
America,  has  been  fanatically  seized 
with  a  divine  passion — the  passion  of 
love  for  the  spirit  of  America,  its 
promise  of  freedom,  the  opportunity  it 
affords  to  the  individual,  and  its 
traditional  social  ideals.  To  him 
America  is  the  crucible  in  which  are 
fused  the  oppressed,  the  persecuted 
and  the  downtrodden  of  all  the  world. 
It  is  the  great  melting-pot  of  the  races ; 
and  this  dream  or  ideal  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  new  symphony  on  Amer- 
ica. His  uncle  is  too  conventional  to 
properly  appreciate   the   strength   and 


capacity  of  the  young  man  as  a  com- 
poser and  is  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  reception  which  is  accorded  his 
work  by  Papplemeister,  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
employ  of  Davenport,  who  has  been 
invited  to  the  house  and  •  while  the 
young  man  is  absent  from  the  room  has 
examined  the  composition.  The  great 
musician  soon  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
study  and  so  carried  away  by  the  witch- 
ery and  compelling  passion  of  its  mel- 
ody, so  enthused  by  the  thrilling  theme 
and  the  grasp  and  power  evinced  by  the 
young  musician,  that  he  forgets  him- 
self and  imagines  he  is  conducting  hij^ 
orchestra  while  it  is  being  performed 
and  abstractedly  disports  himself  in  a 
fury  of  passionate  gesticulation.  Pap- 
plemeister soon  declares  that  the 
young  man  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
musical  geniuses,  another  Mozart  or 
Beethoven.  The  uncle  is  overjoyed, 
but  no  one  is  more  delighted  than  the 
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young  Russian  lady,  whose  interest  in 
the  musician  has  become  quite  per- 
sonal. 

The  uncle  hastens  to  bring  the  boy 
from  the  kitchen,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  entertain  the  aged  aunt  with  quaint 
folk-lore  themes  on  his  violin.  The 
boy  is  shy  and  has  to  'be  literally 
dragged  in  before  the  guests.  Then  his 
great  victory  is  revealed  to  him.  His 
wonderful  symphony  is  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  most  distinguished 
and  wealthy  audience  in  America. 

But  the  young  man  has  heard  of 
this  idle  millionaire,  the  vulgar  shoot 
from  the  passing  generation  of  sturdy 
Americans.  He  is  in  love  only  with 
his  music  and  his  passion  for  freedom, 
justice  and  equity.  Therefore,  instead 
of  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  millionaire 
and  thanking  him  obsequiously  for  the 
promised  benefaction,  he  first  seeks  to 
know  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
he   is   to   honor   with    the   fruit   of  his 


genius.  He  soon  finds  out  that  Daven- 
port is  one  of  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica's parvenue  millionaires  who  are 
degrading,  corrupting  and  destroying 
the  nation,  seeking  to  discredit  democ- 
racy and  undo  the  work  of  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Republic.  Here,  in  one 
of  the  most  vivid  scenes  of  the  play, 
David  catechizes  the  supercilious, 
frivolous  and  worthless  young  million- 
aire. 


David:  (To  Davenport).  Are  all  the  stor- 
ies the  papers  tcU  about  you  true? 

Davenport:  All  the  stories?  That's  a  tall 
order.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

David:  Is  it  true  that  you  were  married 
in  a  balloon? 

Davenport:  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That's  true 
enough.  Marriage  in  high  life,  they  said, 
didn't  they?    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

David:  And  is  it  true  that  you  live  in 
America  only  two  months  in  the  year,  and 
then  only  to  entertain  Europeans  who  wander 
in  these  wild  parts? 

Davenport:  Lucky  for  you,  young  man. 
You'll  have  an  Italian  prince  and  a  British 
duke  to  hear  your  scribblings. 

David:  And  the  palace  where  they  will 
hear  my  scribblings, — is  it  true  that  its  grounds 
were  turned  into  Venetian  canals  where  the 
guests    ate   in    gondolas? 

Davenport:  (To  Vera).  Ah,  Miss  Rcven- 
dal,  what  a  pity  you  refused  that  invitation. 
It  was  a  fairy  scene  of  twinkling  lights  and 
delicious  darkness.  Each  couple  had  their 
own  gondola  to  sup  in,  and  their  own  canal 
to  slip  down.    Eh?    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

David:  And  the  same  night,  women  and 
children  died  of  hunger  in  New  York! 

Davenport:     Eh? 

David:  (Furiously).  And  these  are  the 
sort  of  people  you  would  invite  to  hear  my 
symphony — these  gondola-guzzlers !  These 
magnificent  animals  who  went  into  the  gon- 
dolas two  by  two,  to  feed  and  flirt!  I 
should  be  a  new  freak  for  you  for  a  new 
freak  evening — I  and  my  dreams  and  my 
music ! 

Davenport:     You  low-down,  ungrateful — 

David:  Not  for  you  and  such  as  you  have 
I  sat  here  writing  and  dreaming;  not  for  you, 
who  are  killing  my  America! 

Davenport:  Your  America — ^you  Jew-immi- 
grant ! 

David:  Yes,  Jew-immigrant!  But  a  Jew 
who  knows  that  your  Pilgrim  fathers  came 
straight  out  of  his  Old  Testament,  and  that 
our  Jew-immigrants  are  prouder  of  the  glory 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  than  some  of 
your  sons  of  the  soil.  It  is  you  freak  fash- 
ionables who  are  undoing  the  work  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  vulgarizing  your  high 
heritage  and  turning  the  last  and  noblest  hope 
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of  humanity  into  a  caricature.  But  you  shall 
not  kill  my  dream.  There  shall  come  a  fire 
'round  the  crucible  that  will  melt  you  and 
your  breed  like  wax   in  a  blowpipe ! 

After  this  intense  outburst  the  young 
man  positively  refuses  to  allow  his 
symphony  to  be  played  before  Daven- 


The  young  lady,  however,  has  con- 
ceived a  profound  and  deepening  love 
for  the  boy  which  she  cannot  resist, 
although  she  knows  he  is  a  Jew  and  at 
present  a  failure.  She  herself  is  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  great  reaction- 
ary nobles  of  Russia,  although  she  is 
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port's  guests.  His  uncle  is  horrified. 
The  young  Russian  lady  is  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  the  scene 
closes.  Apparently  the  young  man 
has  thrown  away  a  chance  to  win  fame 
and  applause  and  wealth,  but  he  is 
stern  and  resolutely  loyal  to  the  noble 
idealism  that  has  produced  his  great 
creation. 


at  present  an  exile,  having  become 
impregnated  with  the  social  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  the  Russian  universi- 
ties, and  being  implicated  in  a  plot 
had  been  condemned  to  death  or  the 
mines,  but  had  happily  escaped  to 
America. 

In    the    next    scene    her    father    is 
introduced.     He   is   one   of   the   most 
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honored  and  favored  of  the  Russian 
nobility.  This  is  largely  because  he 
has  been  one  of  the  relentless  perse- 
cutors of  the  Jews.  He  has  come  over 
with  his  new  wife,  whom  the  daughter 
has  never  yet  met,  on  Davenport's 
luxurious  yacht,  it  having  been  loaned 
him  for  the  voyage ;  for  Davenport  has 


During  the  intervening  time,  after 
the  closing  of  the  last  act,  the  young 
musician  has  seen  much  of  Miss  Reven- 
dal,  as  she  is  at  the  head  of  a  univ^ersity 
settlement  on  the  East  Side  and  she 
has  under  her  special  care  a  number 
of  poor  children. 

On  unexpectedly  meeting  her  father. 


•VKRA-'  AND  "DAVENPORT' 


prospered  but  poorly  in  his  love- 
making  and  imagines  that  if  he  can 
bring  the  father  to  America  and  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  daughter,  he 
will  be  able  to  break  off  the  intimacy 
which  he  fears  has  sprung  up  between 
Davenport  and  the  young  woman,  and 
also  win  her  for  his  bride. 


the  girl  is  almost  paralyzed  with  fear 
and  dread,  knowing  her  father's  loy- 
alty to  the  Greek  church  and  hatred  of 
the  Jev^s.  For  a  time,  however,  all 
goes  well  and  there  seems  to  be  almost 
a  reconciliation.  But  it  is  with  feelings 
of  unmistakable  horror  and  inexpres- 
sible  disgust    that    he   hears   that    his 
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daughter  has  repulsed  the  millionaire 
and  fallen  in  love  with  the  Jewish  im- 
migrant. While  he  is  pleading  with 
her,  beseeching  her  to  save  his  name 
from  the  disgrace  she  is  contemplating, 
the  young  musician  enters  the  room 
and  discovers  in  the  person  of  the  girl's 
father  the  unspeakable  demon  who  had 
personally  superintended  the  bloody 
massacre  at  Kishineff,  where  he  had 
been  desperately  wounded  after  wit- 
nessing with  his  own  eyes  the  brutal 
slaug^hter  of  his  mother,  father  and 
little  baby  sister.  In  a  fervor  of  in- 
sane hysteria  he  again  beholds  the 
horror  of  the  scene  and  recalls  each 
tragic  episode.  His  description  of  the 
massacre  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
passages  in  the  play.  The  girl  is  par- 
alyzed. She  will  not  befieve  her  father 
to  have  been  the  brutal  butcher  the 
young  man  describes,  but  the  Russian 
officer  is  forced  to  confess.  With  that 
the  girl  repels  him  forever  and  gives 


herself  to  the  Jewish  lad,  soul  and 
body.  His  people  and  his  God  shall 
be  her  people  and  her  God.  The  scene 
is  thrilling,  bewildering,  painful.  But 
for  a  time  the  young  musician  repulses 
his  affianced  bride;  a  sea  of  blood  is 
between  them.  He  cannot  conceive 
that  they  could  ever  be  happy  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  father  had  been 
responsible  for  the  fearful  murder  and 
mutilation  of  those  dearest  to  him. 
The  young  man  returns  to  his  own 
people,  who  had  regarded  him  as  an 
outcast  when  they  found  he  was  about 
to  marry  a  Gentile,  and  the  girl  is 
heart-broken.  Papplemeister,  however, 
has  sacrificed  his  position  with  Daven- 
port because  of  his  loyalty  to  David, 
and  he  has  suggested  performing  the 
great  symphony  on  the  night  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  before  the  immigrants 
at  the  university  settlement. 

The   last   scene   takes   place  on   the 
roof-garden    belonging   to    the    settle- 
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ment  house.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  far  to 
one  side  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  As 
the  scene  progresses  the  evening  steals 
on ;  clouds  scurry  across  the  sky,  which 
becomes  suffused  with  gold  and  crim- 
son. Finally  the  light  flashes  out  in 
the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  great  buildings  become  illu- 
minated as  one  by  one  the  lights  are 
lit. 

David  is  on  the  roof -garden,  where 
he  has  come  to  hear  his  symphony 
from  a  distance.  He  is  rent  by  con- 
flicting passions  and  when  the  music 
is  finally  produced  and  the  immigrant 
audience  becomes  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm and  clamors  for  the  young 
musician,  Papplemeister  strives  in  vain 
to  induce  him  to  descend  and  speak 
to  the  people.  Later  Miss  Revendal 
comes  upon  the  scene  and  a  happy 
reunion  ensues. 

The  story  is  beautiful,  powerful  and 
wholly  optimistic.  The  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  David,  who  is  not  only  a 
musical  genius  but  a  passionate  apostle 
of  liberty.  He  finds  in  America  the 
melting-pot,  the  crucible  wherein  all 
nations  and  races  and  peoples,  however 
diverse,  contradictory  or  mutually  im- 
possible, become  fused  into  one  com- 
mon people,  born  of  liberty  and  love. 
He  is  speaking  to  his  sweetheart  about 
his  music.  She  has  just  said,  "So  your 
music  finds  inspiration  in  America?" 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "in  the  seething 
crrcible." 

"The  crucible?  I  do  not  under- 
stand," she  replies. 

"Not  understand!"  he  exclaims. 
"You,  the  Spirit  of  the  Settlement! 
Not  understand  that  America  is  God's 
crucible — the  great  Melting-Pot  where 
all  the  races  of  Europe  are  melting  and 
reforming!  Here  you  stand,  good 
folk,  in  your  fifty  groups,  with  your 
fifty  languages,  your  fifty  blood- 
hatreds.  But  you  won't  be  long  that 
way.  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  Irish- 
men and  Englishmen,  Jews  and  Rus- 
sians,— into  the  Crucible  with  you  all! 
God  is  making  the  American." 

It  is  an  eloquent,  an  inspiring  theme. 
None    but    a    Jewish-born    genius,    a 


Heinrich  Heine  or  an  Israel  Zangvvill 
could  compass  it.  These  geniuses  are 
not  only  of  the  race,  but  they  are  also 
of  the  world.  And  if  I  read  rightly 
between  the  lines  this  is  the  purpose 
of  The  Melting-Pot:  it  means  to  teach 
the  Jew  that  unless  he  rises  above  the 
narrowness  of  ancient  superstitions 
and  European  reactionism,  he  will 
never  fit  into  this  great,  growing,  all- 
inclusive  civilization  of  the  West.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  effective  words 
in  the  drama  deal  with  this  phase. 
Where  the  uncle  pleads  with  him  not 
to  violate  all  the  traditions  of  his  race 
by  marrying  a  Gentile  Russian,  young 
David  rises  far  above  the  limitations 
of  race  and  discerns  the  future  only  in 
the  light  of  American  unity — in  the 
glow  of  the  Crucible  of  Modernity. 
He  cannot  understand  why  love  should 
not  be  supreme  above  all  races  and 
prejudices,  above  principalities  and 
poweis,  above  provincialisms  and 
personalities. 

This  is  the  glimpse  Zangwill  gives 
us  of  the  new  Jew;  the  Jew  no  longer 
limited  by  his  race,  his  Palestinian 
prejudices,  his  rabbinical  authority, 
his  religious  reactionism,  his  syna- 
gogue anachronisms,  but  the  Jew  who 
has  become  one  with  humanity  and 
merged  in  the  bosom  of  the  universal 
life. 

And  here  in  America  this  great 
miracle  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
Jew  is  to  be  torn  out  of  his  Ghetto. 
Here,  no  longer  need  he  live  as  in 
Venice,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg  or  Kish- 
ineff ;  he  is  in  America,  he  is  a  citizen, 
not  a  subject;  a  child  of  freedom,  not 
the  slave  of  heartless  masters.  Let 
him  awake  to  his  opportunity.  Let 
him  see  the  promise  of  the  New 
World.  Let  him  recognize  the  invi- 
tation that  tells  him  he  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Gentile,  religious  nor  irreligious, 
racial  nor  unracial.  He  is  a  human 
being,  a  man,  a  citizen  of  a  free  coun- 
try, a  denizen  of  the  world. 

Awake,  O  Jew,  from  the  nightmare 
of  the  ages!  Know  that  redemption 
lies  for  you  not  in  the  reactionary  as- 
pirations of  your  race;  not  in  the  in- 
tensification of  racial  worship,  habits, 
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customs,  associations;  not  in  out- 
Jewing  Jewry  by  being  still  a  Pales- 
tinian Jew  in  a  land  where  all  races 
must  melt  into  a  common  people. 
Above  all  else,  become  Americans;  es- 
cape the  narrowness  of  the  Ghetto  life ; 
abolish  all  forms  of  worship  and  usages 
of  race  that  retard  your  progress ;  learn 
liberty,  freedom,  independence,  in  re- 


ligion, in  citizenship,  in  philosophy  in 
life.  Become  David  Quixanos,  and  in 
the  ideals  of  your  soul  find  the  truths 
of  your  religion  and  your  race,  that 
you  may  become  one  with  humanity, 
one  with  progress,  children  of  the 
newer  light,  forerunners  of  the  love 
that  liberty  inspires. 


NEW  ISSUES  AND  NEW  PARTY  ALIGNMENTS 

By  WILLIAM  D.  MACKENZIE 


THE  great  social  wrong  of  our 
times  is  plutocracy,  or  the  cen- 
tralized control  of  government 
based  on  the  centralized  ownership  of 
land  and  capital,  which  enables  the  few 
to  exploit  the  many  and  to  shut  the 
doors  of  opportunity,  in  the  faces  of 
suffering  millions.  The  two  great 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  are : 

1.  How  to  establish  economic  free- 
dom and  equalize  economic  opportun- 
ities, so  that  every  worker  may  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  without  being 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  monopoly 
or  privilege. 

2.  How  to  promote  democratic  ef- 
ficiency and  brotherly  co-operation  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth. 

The  first  is  the  problem  of  emanci- 
pation and  liberation.  The  second  is 
the  problem  of  education  and  social 
reconstruction. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  marvelous 
progress  was  made  in  the  solution  of 
the  physical,  mechanical,  and  commer- 
cial problems  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  It  remains  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  solve  the  greater 
ethical  problems  involved  in  the  just 
distribution  of  wealth.  Our  national 
prosperity  is  insecure  until  it  is  solidly 
grounded  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  brotherhood. 

In  each  of  our  two  greater  political 
parties,  there  is  to-day  an  element 
which  stands  more  or  less  openly  for 
monopoly  and  special  privilege,  placing 


the  rights  of  property  above  those  of 
humanity.  In  each  party  there  is  also 
a  brave  and  aggressive  minority  which 
stands  for  the  common  welfare,  for  the 
rights  of  all  the  people,  for  the  Golden 
Rule  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  gold. 
In  recent  years,  the  lowering  of  tariff 
rates,  the  prevention  of  railroad  dis- 
crimination and  other  corporate  abuses, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
municipal  ownership  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum  have  been  the  practical 
issues  over  which  the  first  skirmishes 
have  been  fought,  in  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  plutocracy  and  popu- 
lar rights.  On  one  or  more  of  these 
issues.  Republicans  like  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Senators 
La  Follette  and  Cummins,  and  Demo- 
crats like  William  J.  Bryan,  Tom  L. 
Johnson  and  Senators  Gore  and  Owen, 
have  championed  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  expected  that  the  next  great 
national  battle  will  be  fought  over  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  to  Congress  the  power 
to  levy  an  income  tax;  but  in  the  light 
of  recent  events  it  is  probable  that  an 
even  greater  struggle  may  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  near  future  over  the  primal 
issue  of  free  speech. 

Our  National  Congress  has  scarcely 
begun  to  grapple  with  the  great  eco- 
nomic problems  which  have  been 
forced  upon  the  American  people  by 
the  course  of  industrial  evolution,  and 
which  must  be  faced  with  wise  states- 
manship and  solved  with  justice  to  all 
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concerned,  if  our  republican  institu- 
tions are  to  be  saved  from  disaster. 
For  many  years  past,  the  sessions  of 
Congress  have  been  consumed  in  pass- 
ing the  usual  appropriation  bills,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  bills  introduced 
in  behalf  of  favored  individuals  and 
special  interests.  Special  legislation 
has  crowded  out  legislation  for  the 
general  good.  But  in  spite  of  a  press, 
which  is  very  largely  subsidized  or 
controlled  in  the  interests  of  plutoc- 
racy, the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  rising, 
and  the  new  issues  which  are  stirring 
the  minds  of  the  people  can  not  always 
be  ignored  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Most  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes 
in  the  conflict  against  plutocracy  have 
been  fought  over  minor  issues.  Some 
of  the  more  fundamental  issues  over 
which  the  greater  battles  of  the  future 
will  be  waged  are  gradually  coming 
into  view.    What  are  these  issues? 

1.  The  overthrow  of  machine  rule 
and  the  restoration  of  the  people's  rule 
— "government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people."  To  this  end, 
the  principle  of  the  initiative,  the  refer- 
endum and  the  recall  must  be  estab- 
lished in  municipal,  state  and  national 
affairs.  This  is  logically  the  first  step 
towards  economic  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  se- 
cure the  legislation  which  is  necessary 
to  equalize  opportunities  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  so  long  as 
those  who  are  elected  to  carry  out  the 
people's  will  are  free  to  violate  their 
pledges  and  to  form  corrupt  alliances 
with  the  agents  of  monopoly  and  privi- 
lege. Our  representative  system  of 
government  must  be  strengthened  by 
such  measures  as  will  enable  the  peo- 
ple's will  to  be  more  definitely  ex- 
pressed and  more  effectively  enforced. 
Some  of  our  commonwealths  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  already  established 
the  "rule  of  the  people"  through  the 
initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  re- 
call, and  the  people  enjoying  these 
privileges  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
results.  The  system  will  gradually  be 
extended,  but  it  is  of  basic  importance 


that  the  direct-vote  system  shall  be 
applied  to  national  affairs  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  There  are  great  con- 
stitutional difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
these  can  be  overcome  when  the  people 
are  ready  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
self-government  in  national  affairs. 

2.  The  gradual  reduction  of  tariff 
duties.  A  moderate  tariff  may  be 
maintained  for  some  years  to  come,  but 
it  will  be  framed  with  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  no 
longer  with  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

3.  The  enactment  of  laws  for  levy- 
ing progressive  inheritance  and  income 
taxes.  These  measures  would  tend  to 
break  up  those  enormous  fortunes 
which  menace  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  diffuse  the  ownership  of 
land  and  capital  so  as  to  enable  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  realize  condi- 
tions of  comfort  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

4.  The  taxation  of  land  values.  This 
is  the  policy  which  the  Liberal  party 
is  striving  to  initiate  in  Great  Britian, 
and  which  has  thrown  the  British  land- 
lords into  a  condition  of  hysterical 
alarm.  Land  holdings  in  the  United 
States  as  a  rule  are  much  less  concen- 
trated than  the  hereditary  estates  of 
Great  Britain,  but  even  here  the  rapid 
rise  in  land  values  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  own  their  homes  or  to  em- 
ploy themselves  on  the  land.  We 
should  adopt  a  policy  which  will  pre- 
vent speculators  from  holding  land  out 
of  use  and  will  create  a  greater  demand 
for  labor.  The  least  we  should  do  is 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
by  taxing  into  the  public  treasury  all 
future  increment  in  land  values.  A  tax 
on  land  values  would  be  a  just  and 
logical  substitute  for  tariff  taxation. 

5.  Franchise  reform  and  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations.  So  long  as  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  grant  franchises 
to  individuals  or  corporations  for  the 
performance  of  public  functions,  these 
franchises  should  be  guarded  by  such 
regulations  regarding  rates,  character 
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of  servants,  wages  of  employees  and 
termination  of  franchise,  as  will  best 
conserve  the  public  welfare;  and  no 
franchise  should  be  granted  without 
full  and  free  competition. 

6.  Public  ownership.  As  a  perma- 
nent policy,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
nationalize  or  municipalize  all  natural 
monopolies  and  public  utilities,  begin- 
ning with  the  means  of  transportation, 
on  which  the  public  welfare  so  vitally 
depends.  As  an  essential  feature  of 
this  policy,  the  merit  system  of  public 
employment  must  be  enforced  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  public  employees  must 
be  educated  and  encouraged  to  render 

.  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

7.  Homes  for  the  homeless  and  work 
for  the  unemployed.  In  the  absence 
of  private  monopoly  and  with  land  and 
other  natural  resources  accessible  to 
all,  there  would  be  few  out  of  work; 
but  until  we  reach  these  ideal  condi- 
tions, it  would  be  a  wise  and  humane 
policy  to  follow  the  example  of  New 
Zealand  where  the  government  since 
1890  has  dealt  scientifically  and  prac- 
tically with  this  problem,  finding  em- 
ployment for  some  on  public  works  and 
advancing  capital  to  others  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  farms  and  homes 
for  themselves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  all  of  these  pol- 
icies have  been  worked  out  in  New 
Zealand  since  1890  when  the  class  rule 
of  landlordism  and  monopoly  was  over- 
thrown and  the  people  gained  full  con- 
trol of  the  government.  In  this  coun- 
try of  ours,  great  issues  like  those  of 
just  taxation,  tariff  and  franchise  re- 
form, public  ownership  and  employ- 
ment for  the  people  have  remained  in 
the  background,  simply  because  the 
party  machines  have  been  busy  with 
schemes  for  protecting  and  extending 
the  reign  of  special  privilege,  and  the 
people  have  not  yet  learned  to  assert 
their  political  power. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  voters  in  all 
parties  are  honest  and  well-meaning. 
In  the  rank  and  file  of  each  party  there 
are  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  who 
sympathize  with  the  movement  to  over- 


throw plutocracy,  although  only  a  few 
have  any  clear  conception  of  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  The  progressives  often 
write  the  platforms,  but  when  it  comes 
to  actual  legislation,  the  reactionaries 
who  direct  the  political  machines,  with 
an  abiding  faith  in  popular  ignorance 
and  indifference,  have  a  brazen-faced 
way  of  nullifying  any  plank  of  the 
party  platform  which  is  displeasing  to 
those  powerful  interests  who  use  the 
party  machine  for  purposes  of  private 
gain. 

But  these  betrayals  of  public  con- 
fidence can  not  go  on  forever.  There 
are  limits  to  popular  credulity  and  in- 
difference. In  connection  with  the 
tariff  or  some  other  question  before  the 
people,  there  are  to-day  many  thought- 
ful citizens  who  are  ready  to  say,  "We 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  leaders  of 
our  own  party."  Before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  fact  will  be  generally 
recognized  that  the  periodical  election 
contests  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  have  no  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  but  that  the 
real  conflict  of  interests  is  between  the 
victims  of  private  monopoly  and  class 
legislation,  the  plain  people,  regardless 
of  party  affiliations,  on  the  one  side; 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  monopoly  and 
special  privilege,  whether  they  call 
themselves  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
on  the  other  side.  The  general  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  will  lead  to  a  new 
alignment  of  political  parties. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  issue  of  slavery 
forced  a  new  party  alignment,  and  on 
that  paramount  issue  the  Republican 
party  came  into  being.  Historical 
parallels  are  sometimes  delusive,  but 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  conditions  which  brought 
the  Republican  party  into  being,  and 
those  which  prevail  to-day.  States' 
rights,  the  protective  tariff,  bi-metal- 
lism,  and  the  other  issues  upon  which 
party  lines  have  been  drawn  within 
the  past  forty  years  are  of  minor  im- 
portance compared  with  the  broader 
and  more  fundamental  issue  now  forced 
upon    the    American    people    by    the 
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course  of  industrial  evolution:  Shall 
private  monopoly  be  permitted  to  plun- 
der the  people,  to  narrow  their  econ- 
omic opportunities,  to  keep  able-bodied 
men  out  of  employment  while  the  la- 
bor of  little  children  is  exploited  in 
mines,  stores,  and  factories,  to  corrupt 
courts  and  legislatures,  and  to  poison 
the  springs  of  knowledge  by  bribing  or 
subsidizing  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  university? 

New  political  parties  can  not  be 
made  to  order.  They  are  created  by 
the  logic  of  events.  But  signs  are  mul- 
tiplying that  the  break-up  of  one  or 
both  of  the  old  political  parties  can  not 
long  be  delayed.  In  the  middle  wes- 
tern States,  long  the  stronghold  of  the 
Republican  party,  a  bitter  warfare  is 
being  waged  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  reactionary  leaders.  If  the 
line  of  cleavage  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  less  evident  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  only  because  that  party  has 
for  many  years  been  in  the  minority, 
and  has  had  little  influence  in  shaping 
national  legislation.  But  in  the  quad- 
rennial conventions  of  the  party,  at 
least  since  1896,  there  has  always  been 
in  evidence  a  reactionary  faction  which 
denounces  men  like  Mr.  Bryan  as 
Populists,  and  a  radical  or  progressive 
faction  which  denounces  the  GufFeys 
and  the  Baileys  as  the  friends  and  allies 
of  plutocracy.  The  crisis  may  come 
at  one  of  the  national  conventions  in 
1912  or  1916.  The  nomination  of  a 
plutocratic  candidate  and  the  adoption 
of  a  reactionary  platform  by  either 
party  might  easily  precipitate  a  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  radical  or  progressive 
element  of  the  party,  and  the  bolters 
would  then  be  likely  to  seek  an  alli- 
ance with  the  corresponding  element  of 
the  other  party,  and  thus  a  new  party  of 
the  people  would  be  ushered  into 
being.  This  is  one  of  the  possibilities. 
The  capture  of  one  of  the  conventions 
by  an  extremely  radical  faction,  with 
a  resulting  walk-out  on  the  part  of 
the  reactionaries,  is  another  possibility. 

It  is  extremely  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  that  the  radical  Republi- 
cans of  the  West  will  ever  join  forces 


with  the  Democratic  party  as  now  con- 
stituted. In  their  estimation  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  once  stood  for 
slavery  and  secession,  stands  now  for 
dangerous  financial  heresies,  and  for 
municipal  graft  and  corruption. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the 
fundamental  Democrats,  who  are 
found  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  other 
sections,  will  ever  ally  themselves  with 
the  Republican  party  as  now  organ- 
ized and  managed,  for  they  fully 
realize  in  spite  of  the  recent  crusade 
against  "malefactors  of  great  wealth," 
under  the  leadership  of  the  impulsive 
and  erratic  Roosevelt,  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  hopelessly  committed 
to  plutocracy,  class-rule,  and  the 
wrongful  use  of  money  in  elections. 

A  new  party  of  the  people,  a  party 
that  will  stand  squarely  for  human 
rights  against  the  aggressions  of  con- 
centrated wealth,  appears  to  be  inevi- 
table. 

Circumstances  which  can  not  be 
foreseen  will  determine  the  name  of  the 
coming  American  party  of  the  people. 
To  symbolize  the  best  traditions  of 
both  the  old  parties,  it  might  well  be 
named  the  "Jefferson-Lincoln  party." 

Some  who  read  this  article  will 
question  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  a  new  party.  They  will  cling  to  the 
hope  that  one  of  the  old  parties  may 
be  induced  to  come  out  squarely  for 
the  people's  rule,  for  tariff  reform,  for 
national  ownership  of  railroads,  and 
for  the  other  measures  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  overthrow  of  monopoly. 
But,  as  already  indicated,  there  is  a 
powerful  plutocratic  element  in  both  of 
the  old  parties,  and  to  overthrow  and 
drive  out  this  element  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  formation  of  a  new  party. 
A  union  of  the  progressives  and  radi- 
cals of  all  existing  parties  into  one 
practical  working  force  would  help  to 
generate  that  moral  enthusiasm  which 
is  necessary  in  launching  a  new 
movement  for  freedom  and  justice. 

In  the  event  of  a  general  break-up 
of  the  old  parties,  there  is  a  moderate 
and  practical  element  in  the  Socialist 
party  which  would  probably  co-operate 
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with  the  progressive  elements  in  the 
two  old  parties,  with  the  Single  Taxers, 
the  Populists,  and  other  independent 
groups,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  pledged  to  a  rational  but  radical 
program  for  political  and  economic 
reconstruction.  In  1904,  the  Socialist 
party  polled  over  400,000  votes,  and  in 
1908,  this  vote  was  slightly  increased. 
The  Socialists  have  constituted  one 
wing  of  the  advance  guard  of  economic 
freedom.  They  have  done  valuable 
educational  work  in  criticizing  exist- 
ing economic  conditions.  They  have 
unceasingly  protested  against  unearned 
incomes  and  the  exploitation  of  labor, 
and  have  demanded  as  an  economic 
ideal  that  the  worker  shall  receive 
the  full  product  of  his  labor.  The 
general  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
movement  has  been  humane  and 
ethical.  But  in  the  American  propa- 
ganda of  international  revolutionary 
socialism,  extreme  theories  and  un- 
wise methods  have  been  advocated 
in  a  way  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  has  impaired  the  strength 
and  limited  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country. 

These  extreme  theories  and  "im- 
possiblist"  methods  have  generated  a 
popular  prejudice  against  Socialism 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  overcome,  and 
It  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  So- 
cialist party  will  be  the  nucleus  or 
rallying  center  for  the  coming  political 
movement  against  plutocracy.  But  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  successive 
platforms  of  the  Socialist  party  are  be- 
coming more  opportunist  and  practical. 
"Impossiblism"  is  being  left  behind. 
The  "general  demands"  of  the  1908 
platform    include    immediate    govern- 


ment relief  for  unemployed  work- 
ers, the  collective  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  etc.,  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor,  a  graduated  income  tax, 
equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women,  and 
direct  legislation.  In  fact,  the  Socialist 
party,  by  incorporating  as  immediate 
demands  the  above  reforms,  has  arrived 
at  that  point  of  moderate  and  practical 
radicalism  towards  which  the  pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  two  old  parties 
are  moving  forward. 

Our  political  duties  in  "the  present 
crisis"  are  unmistakable.  If  we  are 
convinced  that  any  party  to  which  we 
have  heretofore  given  our  allegiance 
is  under  the  control  of  plutocracy  and 
therefore  incapable  of  settling  the  vital 
problems  of  the  day  in  a  way  which 
will  promote  the  general  welfare,  it  is 
our  duty  as  patriots  and  citizens  to 
dissolve  the  old  party  ties  and  to  co* 
operate  with  other  groups  of  citizens 
in  a  new  political  movement  for  the 
attainment  of  economic  freedom. 

It  is  not  enough  to  3tudy  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  and  then  fold  our 
hands  and  wait  for  results.  To  a  great 
extent,  economic  and  political  forces 
can  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
human  will,  intellect  and  conscience. 
To  economic  and  political  determinism 
must  be  added  the  power  of  ethical 
determinism.  It  is  our  duty,  by  per- 
sonal appeals,  by  public  addresses  and 
by  the  printed  word,  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  education,  agitation,  and  re- 
organization. Let  us  sound  the  new 
call  to  patriotic  duty:  "Radicals  of  all 
parties  unite,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic,  for  the  overthrow  of  plu- 
tocracy, and  for  the  building  of  'the 
new  fraternal  state* !" 


"The   Truth !     Not   now   we   fight   with   sword   and   lance, 
Nor  yet  with  eager  bullet  swift  for  prey; 
Strife  is  not  fiercest  now  where  foes  advance 

In  ranks  embattled,  in  mad  zeal  to  slay. 
Thus   have   men   fought   of   old,    and   thus   while    life 

Is  made  a  pawn  in  the  great  game  of  fate 
Men  may  fight  on;    but  keener  is  the  strife 
Where  bloodless  triumphs  upon  victory  wait." 

From  "The  Torch-Bearers"  by  Arlo  Bates. 
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"AH   that   exists   is   One;    people   only  call 
this   One   by   different   names." 

— Veddas. 

"God  is  Love,  and  he  that  abideth  in  Love 


abideth  in   God,  and  God  abideth  in  him." 
—J  John  IV.,   i6. 

"God  is  one  whole;    we  are  the  parts." 
— Viveka  na  n  da. 


"Do  not  seek  rest  in  that  plane  where  the 
earthly  gives  birth  to  thoughts  and  desires, 
for  if  thou  dost,  thou  wilt  be  dragged  through 
the  rough  wilderness  of  life,  which  is  not  of 
Me.  Whenever  thou  feelest  that  thy  feet  are 
becoming  entangled  in  the  interlaced  roots 
of  life,  know  then  that  thou  hast  strayed 
from  the  path  to  which  I  beckon  thee,  for  I 
have  placed  thee  in  broad,  smooth  paths, 
which  are  strewn  with  flowers. 

"I  have  put  a  light  before  thee,  which  thou 
can'st  follow  and  thus  run  without  stumbling." 

— Krishna. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  and  the 
two  issues  of  the  magazine. 
Both  were  intensely  interesting 
to  me;  indeed,  the  oppression  of  a 
majority  is  a  phenomenon  which  has 
always  occupied  my  mind  and  at 
present  is  entirely  occupying  my  atten- 
tion. I  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  you 
what  I  think,  both  in  a  particular  and 
a  general  way,  about  these  causes  from 
which  those  dreadful  calamities  have 
arisen  and  do  arise,  of  which  you  write 
in  your  letter  and  which  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  two  numbers  of  the 
Hindoo  magazine  you  sent  me. 

The  causes,  owing  to  which  this 
astonishing  spectacle  arises,  of  the 
majority  of  the  laboring  classes  sub- 
mitting to  a  mere  handful  of  idlers 
whom  it  permits  to  dispose  not  only 
of  its  labor  but  also  of  its  very  life, 
are  always  and  everywhere  the  same; 
whether   the   oppressors   and   the   op- 

•This  extremely  interesting  message,  one  of 
the  last  that  in  all  human  probability  will 
come  from  the  pen  of  the  great  prophet  of 
peace  of  Russia,  is  printed  now  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  written  some  months  ago  to 
Mr.  Taraknath  Das,  editor  of  "Free  Hindus- 
tan," in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  editor 
asking  for  the  Count's  views  in  regard  to 
the  struggle  that  Young  India  is  making  for 
constitutional    government.      As    will    be    seen, 


pressed  belong  to  the  same  or,  as  in 
the  case  in  India  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  dominant  class  be- 
longs to  an  entirely  different  nation 
from  those  oppressed. 

It  appears  especially  strange  of 
India,  for  here  we  have  a  people  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  individuals 
highly  endowed  with  spiritual  and 
physical  powers  in  absolute  subjection 
to  a  small  clique,  composed  of  persons 
utterly  alien  in  though  and  aspiration 
and  altogether  inferior  to  those  whom 
they  enslave. 

These  causes,  as  one  can  easily  see 
from  your  letter,  from  the  articles  in 
Free  Hindustan,  from  the  highly  inter- 
esting writings  of  the  Hindoo  Swami 
Vivekananda  and  others,  are  in  accord 
with  that  which  causes  the  distress  of 
all  the  peoples  of  our  time ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rational  religious  teaching, 
which,  while  uniformly  elucidating  for 
mankind  the  meaning  of  life,  would 
also  define  the  supreme  law  for  the 
guidance  of  conduct,  and  in  the  substi- 
tution for  the  one  and  the  other  of  the 
more  than  dubious  propositions  of  a 
false  religion  and  a  false  science,  and 
in  the  immoral  conclusions  called 
civilization  derived  from  both. 

One  has  already  seen,  not  only  from 
your  letter  and  from  the  articles  in 
Free  Hindustan,  but  also  from  the  entire 
Hindoo  political  literature  of  our  time, 

Count  Tolstoi  takes  the  extreme  position  of 
non-resistance  which  he  has  consistently  main- 
tained since  his  renunciation  of  the  life  of  a 
worldly,  frivolous  Russian  noble.  The  second 
and  concluding  half  of  the  Count's  appeal  will 
appear  in  our  April  issue,  and  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Young  India's  reply,  written  by  Mr. 
Das,  in  which  the  author  presents  the  cause 
of  Young  India  in  an  exceptionally  strong 
paper.  The    Editor. 
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that  the  majority  of  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  among  the  native  races 
of  India,  while  no  longer  ascribing  any 
significance  to  those  religious  teachings 
which  were  professed,  and  are  pro- 
fessed, by  the  Hindoo  peoples,  now 
find  the  sole  possibility  of  deliverance 
from  the  oppression  they  endure,  in 
embracing  those  anti-religious  and 
subtly  immoral  forms  of  social  order 
in  which  the  English  and  other  pseudo- 
Christian  nations  live  to-day.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  total -absence 
of  religious  consciousness  in  the  minds 
of  the  present-day  leaders  of  Hindoo 
peoples,  than  does  this  tendency  to 
instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  natives  the 
acceptance  of  the  forms  of  life  in  oper- 
ation among  European  nations. 

Meanwhile  in  the  absence  of  this  true 
religious  consciousness  and  the  guid- 
ance of  conduct  flowing  from  it,  in  the 
absence  which  is  common  in  our  times 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  from  Japan  to  England  and 
America,  lies  the  chief  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  enslavement  of  all  the 
Indian  peoples  by  the  English. 

II. 
"O  ye,  who  see  perplexities  over  your  heads 
and  beneath  your  feet,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left;  you  will  be  an  eternal  enigma  unto 
yourselves  until  you  become  humble  and  joyful 
as  children.  Then  you  will  find  Me,  and  hav- 
ing found  Me  in  yourselves,  you  will  rule 
over  worlds,  and  looking  out  from  the  great 
world  within  to  the  little  world  without,  you 
will  bless  everything  that  is,  and  find  all  is 
well  with  time  and  with  you."       — Krishna. 

In  order  to  make  my  thoughts  clear 
I  must  go  back  a  considerable  time. 
We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know  (I 
boldly  say,  we  need  not)  how  mankind 
lived  millions  or  even  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago;  but  in  all  those 
times  of  which  we  have  any  reliable 
knowledge,  we  find  that  humanity  has 
lived  in  separate  tribes,  clans,  nations, 
in  which  the  majority,  submitting  to 
the  apparently  inevitable,  has  permit- 
ted the  coercive  rule  of  one  or  several 
persons  of  the  minority.  We  know  this 
beyond  a  doubt.  Notwithstanding  the 
external  diversity  of  events  and  per- 
sons, such  an  organization  of  human 
life  has  manifested  itself  in  a  similar 


way  in  all  the  countries  of  whose  pre- 
vious history  we  know  anything.  And 
such  an  order  of  life,  the  further  back 
you  go,  was  always  looked  upon  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  concordant 
social  intercourse  by  both  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled. 

Thus  it  was  everywhere.  But  in 
spite  of  such  an  external  order  of  life 
having  existed  for  centuries  and  con- 
tinuing even  until  now,  a  long  time 
ago — thousands  of  years  before  our 
time,  in  the  midst  of  different  nations 
and  often  from  out  of  the  very  center 
of  this  order  of  life  resting  on  coer- 
cion, one  and  the  same  thought  has 
been  expressed, — that  in  every  indi- 
vidual one  spiritual  source  manifests 
itself,  which  is  life  itself,  and  that  this 
spiritual  source  tends  to  unite  with 
everything  which  is  uniform  with  it, 
and  attains  this  unification  by  love. 
This  thought  in  its  various  forms  has 
been  expressed  with  more  or  less  com- 
pleteness and  lucidity  at  diflFerent  times 
and  in  various  places.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  Brahminism,  Judaism,  Maz- 
deism  (the  teaching  of  Zoroaster), 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sages,  and  in  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. Already  the  fact  that  one 
and  the  same  thought  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  midst  of  the  most  di- 
verse nations  and  at  diflFerent  times 
and  places,  indicates  that  this  thought 
was  inherent  in  human  nature  and 
contained  the  truth  in  itself. 

But  to  those  who  considered  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  uniting  people 
into  societies  was  violence  on  the  part 
of  one  set  towards  others,  this  truth 
appeared  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting order,  and,  moreover,  at  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance,  it  was  expressed 
in  such  a  vague,  fragmentary  manner, 
that  although  the  people  embraced  it 
as  a  theory,  they  were  unable  to  ac- 
cept it  as  an  authoritative  guidance 
for  conduct.  Besides,  in  regard  to  all 
the  expressions  of  this  truth  as  it  was 
gradually  proclaimed  amongst  people 
whose  order  of  life  was  founded  on 
violence,  one  and  the  same  thing  al- 
ways occurred,  viz.,  those  who  enjoyed 
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the  benefits  derived  from  power,  find- 
ing that  the  recognition  by  the  people 
of  this  truth  undermined  their  position, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  distorted 
this  truth  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  attaching  to  it  attributes  and 
meanings  totally  foreign  to  it,  and  also 
opposing  its  dissemination  by  down- 
right violence.  Thus  the  truth  which 
is  so  natural  to  humanity — that  human 
life  should  be  guided  by  the  spiritual 
principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man life  and  manifests  itself  in  love,  in 
order  to  enter  man's  consciousness  had 
to  struggle,  not  only  with  the  incom- 
pleteness of  its  expression  and  the  in- 
tentional and  unintentional  distortions 
of  it,  but  also  with  deliberate  violence 
which  compels  by  means  of  punish- 
ments and  persecutions  the  acceptance 
of  the  explanation  of  the  religious  law 
established  by  the  authorities,  which  is 
opposed  to  this  truth.  Such  a  misrep- 
resentation and  construction  of  the 
new  but  as  yet  imperfectly  explained 
truth,  took  place  everywhere,  in  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Buddhism,  Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism,  and  also  in 
Brahminism. 

III. 
"My  hand  has  sowed  love  everywhere,  giv- 
ing unto  all  that  will  receive.  Blessings  are 
offered  unto  all  my  children,  but  many  times 
in  their  blindness  they  fail  to  see  them.  How 
few  there  are  who  gather  the  gifts  which 
lie  in  profusion  at  their  feet;  how  many 
there  are,  who,  in  wilful  waywardness,  turn 
their  eyes  away  from  them  and  complain  with 
a  wail  that  they  have  not  that  which  I  have 
given  them.  Many  of  them  defiantly  repudiate 
not  only  my  Gifts,  but  Me  also.  Me,  the 
Source  of  all  blessings  and  the  Author  of 
their  Being."  — Krishna. 

"1  tarry  awhile  from  the  turmoil  and  strife 
of  the  world.  I  will  beautify  and  quicken 
thy  life  with  love  and  with  joy,  for  the  light 
of  the  soul  is  Love.  Where  love  is  there 
is  contentment  and  peace,  and  where  there 
is  contentment  and  peace,  there  am  I  also 
in  their  midst."  — Krishna. 

"The  aim  of  the  sinless  One  consists  in 
acting  without  causing  sorrow  to  others,  al- 
though he  could  attain  to  great  power  by 
ignoring  their  feelings. 

"The  aim  of  the  sinless  One  lies  in  not 
doing  evil  unto  those  who  have  done  evil 
unto   him. 


"If  a  man  causes  suffering  even  to  those 
who  hate  him  without  any  reason,  he  wrill 
ultimately  have  grief  not  to  be  overcome. 

"The  punishment  of  evil-doers  consists  in 
making  them  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  by 
doing  them  a  great  kindness. 

"Of  what  use  is  superior  knowledge  in  the 
one  if  he  does  not  endeavor  to  relieve  his 
neighbor's  wants  as  much  as  his  own? 

"if,  in  the  morning  a  man  wishes  to  do 
evil  unto  another,  in  the  evening  the  evil 
will  return  to  him."  — Hindoo  Kural. 

This  has  taken  place  everywhere. 
The  fact  that  love  is  the  highest  moral 
feeling  was  accepted  universally,  but 
the  truth  itself  was  interwoven  with 
many  and  varied  falsehoods,  which  so 
distorted  it  that  nothing  but  mere 
words  remained,  out  of  this  recogni- 
tion of  love  as  the  highest  moral  feel- 
ing. The  theory  was  advanced  that 
this  highest  moral  feeling  is  applicable 
only  to  the  individual  life,  that  it  was 
necessary  only  for  home  use;  but  in 
social  life  all  forms  of  violence,  pris- 
ons, executions,  wars,  involving  acts 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  feeblest 
sensation  of  love,  were  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  protection  of  the 
majority  against  evil-doers.  Notwith- 
standing that  common  sense  clearly 
indicates  that  if  one  set  of  people  can 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
decide  as  to  which  people  are  to  be 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  coercion  for 
the  supposed  welfare  of  the  many,  it 
naturally  follows  that  those  few  indi- 
viduals to  whom  violence  is  so  applied 
could  also  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  ruling  caste  who 
subjected  them  to  violence,"  and  al- 
though the  great  religious  teachers — 
Brahmin,  Buddhist  and  especially 
Christian — anticipating  this  perversion 
of  the  law  of  love,  directed  attention 
to  the  one  inevitable  condition  of  love 
— the  enduring  of  affronts,  injuries,  all 
kinds  of  violence  without  resisting  the 
evil  by  evil,  mankind  continued  to  ac- 
cept what  was  incompatible :  the  bene- 
ficence of  love,  and  with  it  the  resis- 
tance of  evil  by  violence,  which  is,  and 
must  be,  opposed  to  love.  And  such 
teachings,  in  spite  of  the  palpable 
contradiction  which  is  in  them,  have 
taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon  the  peo- 
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pie,  that  while  believing  in  love,  people 
fail  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  an 
order  of  life  founded  on  coercion; 
which  includes  the  imposition  not  only 
of  tortures,  but  also  of  death,  by  some 
persons  upon  others. 

For  a  long  time  people  lived  in  this 
obvious  contradiction  without  noticing 
it.  But  the  day  came  when  this  con- 
tradiction began  ^  to  agitate  the  more 
thoughtful  people  of  different  nations. 
And  the  ancient  simple  truth  that  it 
was  natural  for  people  to  help  and  to 
love,  instead  of  torturing  and  killing 
each  other,  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
minds  of  men  and  became  every  day 
clearer,  while  the  acceptance  of  those 
false  interpretations  by  which  the  devi- 
ations from  it  were  justified  became 
less  and  less  convincing. 

In  ancient  times  the  chief  justifica- 
tion of  violence  was  the  theory  that 
so-called  monarchs,  tsars,  sultans,  ra- 
jahs, shahs,  and  other  heads  of  states 
had  peculiar  and  divine  rights.  But 
the  longer  people  lived,  the  faith  in 
special  rights  of  monarchs  sanctioned 
by  God  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
This  faith  declined  in  equal  degree  and 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  Christian, 
in  the  Brahmin,  in  the  Buddhist  and  in 
the  Confucian  spheres,  and  it  has  re- 
cently become  so  feeble  that  it  can 
no  longer  serve,  as  it  did  before,  as  a 
justification  of  acts  openly  opposed  to 
common  sense  and  to  the  true  religious 


feeling.  People  saw  more  and  more 
distinctly,  and  to-day  the  majority  see 
quite  clearly,  the  absurdity  and  the  im- 
morality of  the  submission  of  one's 
will  to  that  of  others  than  oneself,  who 
require  of  them  actions  not  only  con- 
trary to  their  material  welfare  but 
which  also  are  a  violation  of  their 
moral  feelings.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly natural  that  people  who  have  lost 
faith  in  the  ecclesiastically  supported 
divinity  of  the  authority  of  all  manner 
of  potentates,  should  endeavor  to  free 
themselves  from  it.  But  unfortu- 
nately, not  only  have  these  monarchs 
considered  to  be  divinely  appointed 
beings  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  ruling  na- 
tions, but  during  their  domination,  and 
owing  to  the  existence  of  these  pseudo- 
supernatural  beings,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  persons  have  sprung  up 
who  established  themselves  near  the 
courts  and  who  under  the  guise  of 
governing  the  people,  lived  upon  their 
labors.  And  this  governing  class  has 
taken  steps  that  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  old  religious  fraud  about  divine 
rule  of  monarchs  instituted  by  God 
himself  decays  in  influence,  another 
and  similar  deception  should  take  its 
place,  and,  having  superseded  the  old 
one,  should  continue  in  the  same  way 
as  the  old  one  to  keep  nations  in  slav> 
ery  to  a  limited  number  of  rulers. 


"Foremost  and  grandest  among  the  teachings  of  Christ,  were  these  two 
inseparable  truths — There  is  but  one  God;  All  men  are  the  Sons  of  God;  and 
the  promulgation  of  these  two  truths  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
enlarged  the  moral  circle  to  the  confines  of  the  inhabited  globe.  To  the 
duties  of  men  towards  the  Family  and  Country  were  added  duties  towards 
Humanity.  Man  then  learned  that  wheresoever  there  existed  a  human  being, 
there  existed  a  brother;  a  brother  with  a  soul  as  immortal  as  his  own, 
destined  like  himself  to  ascend  towards  the  Creator,  and  on  whom  he  was 
bound  to  bestow  love,  a  knowledge  of  the  faith,  and  help  and  counsel  when 
needed." — Mazzini. 
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A  STUDY  IN  EFFICIENCY 

.     By  CHARLES    EDWARD  RUSSELL 


YOU  know  the  Hoheweg  at  Inter- 
laken?  That  long  international 
parade-ground,  I  mean,  trodden 
by  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  exiles 
of  all  the  extant  races  of  man,  that 
main  -  traveled  street  threading  the 
town  from  east  to  west,  now  fringed 
with  those  grandest  of  walnut  trees 
and  now  with  those  too  alluring  shops? 
Yes !  You  know,  then,  how  this  thor- 
oughfare, at  once  so  gracious  and  so 
deadly,  sweeps  at  one  end  of  the  town 
past  the  chief  station,  where  you  ar- 
rive by  boat  from  Thun  or  by  train 
from  Bern  and  Paris  (and  all  that 
means).  You  know  that  equally  at 
the  other  end  of  town  it  comes  plump 
upon  the  Ostbahnhof,  whence  you  de- 
part by  train  for  Grindelwald  or  by 
boat  for  Brienz  and  Lucerne  (and  all 
that  means).  You  know  that  these 
stations  are  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  apart  and  that  between  them  lie 
the  hotels,  the  shops  and  the  grand 
glory  of  Interlaken. 

Yes  again!  No  doubt.  Then  you 
have  not  failed  to  observe  and  to  be 
impressed  profoundly  with  the  Grand 
Pageant  of  the  Hotel  Omnibus. 

That  is  what  the  Iloheweg  really 
exists  for.  It  is  a  place  to  roll  omni- 
buses in;  it  is  the  world's  incompara- 
ble show-ground  for  omnibuses :  in  its 
grand,  thrilling  and  original  display 
of  omnibuses  it  has  no  equal  on  this 
planet:  with  admiring  awe  may  man- 
kind view  this  greatest  of  all  collec- 
tions of  hotel  omnibuses — with  awe, 
and  also  with  edification,  as  you  may 
presently  perceive. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  show  be- 
gins, nor  does  it  cease  from  its  gor- 
geous activities  until  the  sun  has  set 
behind  the  Xiesen  and  the  drone  of 
violins  is  heard  from  the  garden  of 
the  Kurhaus.  While  yet  the  dew  is 
white  on  the  ground  and  the  light  is 


slant,   here   they   all   come    in    solemn 
state,  rolling  down  the  Hoheweg  to  the 
Hauptbahnhof  to  meet  the   early  boat 
from  Thun :    the  ponderous  great  red 
'bus,  the  dark  blue  'bus  with  the  bev- 
eled windows,  the  light  blue  'bus  with 
much  gilt  adorned,  the  large  white  'bus 
so  much  admired  for  its  grand  canopy 
over  the  door,  the  gorgeous  yellow  'bus 
that  so  pleasantly  suggests   gold   and 
luxury    and    millionaires,    the     dainty 
pink   'bus  just  out  of  the   shops,   the 
great  black  and  gold  'bus  eloquent  of 
dignity  and  hauteur  and  the  hotel  of 
an  exclusive  patronage,  the  sea-green 
'bus  appealing,  no  doubt,  to  the  light- 
hearted,   the  orange  tawney   'bus,   the 
cherry-colored   'bus,   the   sober    brown 
'bus,  the  violet  tinted  'bus,  the   sweet 
mauve  'bus,  the  parti-colored  'bus,  the 
bus  done  in  imperial  purple  and   the 
'bus   done   in   vernal   hues,   here    they 
come  in  long  parade,  for  number  like 
the  stars  and  for  colors  like  Joseph's 
coat,  the  grandest  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  the  omnibus  parade  of  the 
sixty-two  hotels  of  Interlaken.      Here 
they  come,  accurately  spaced  like  the 
cars  on  Brooklyn  bridge,  each   driven 
by   a   solemn-faced   person    much    be- 
decked, each    transporting  a  splendid 
porter,  gold-braided  and  japanned,  all 
the  'buses  of  Interlaken,  solemnly  roll- 
ing westward. 

In  half  an  hour  they  all  come  back. 
solemnly  rolling  eastward,  the  great 
red  'bus  and  the  dark  blue  'bus,  the 
light  blue  and  the  large  white  'bus, 
the  sweet  mauve  'bus  and  all  the  other 
'buses,  accurately  spaced,  properly 
adorned  with  the  gold-braided  and  the 
japanned,  solemnly  rolling  eastward  to 
meet  a  boat  at  the  Ostbahnhof. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  all  come 
back,  solemnly  rolling  westward  to 
meet  a  train  from  Bern.  Another 
twenty  minutes  and  they  all  come  back, 
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solemnly  rolling  eastward  to  meet  a 
boat  from  Brienz.  So  on  the  Hoheweg 
pass  the  joyous  hours,  resplendent 
with  the  glittering  glass  and  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  omnibuses  of  the  sixty- 
two  hotels  and  faintly  melodious  with 
the  subdued  hum  of  their  rumbling 
wheels.  For  to  this  end  and  the  uses 
of  the  too  alluring  shops  exists  the 
great  Hoheweg  of  Interlaken. 

But  an  odd  fact  invariably  noted  by 
him  that  tarries  much  and  observantly 
in  Interlaken  is  that  while  these  goodly 
vehicles  at  which  the  heart  rejoices  are 
designed  and  maintained  to  carry  pas- 
sengers between  the  hotels  and  the 
stations  they  seldom  seem  to  carry 
anybody  but  the  solemn-faced  driver 
much  bedecked  and  the  splendid  porter 
gold-braided  to  the  nines.  That  is  the 
truth  about  the  matter.  All  day  the 
magnificent  caravan  rolls  westward  to 
the  Hauptbahnhof  and  eastward  to  the 
Ostbahnhof  and  chiefly  it  transports 
naught  else  but  air.  This  fact  slowly 
impinged  upon  me  last  summer  until 
it  began  to  assume  the  proportions  and 
fascinations  of  a  baffling  mystery. 
Why  did  all  those  capacious  vehicles 
go  rolling  eastward  and  then  go  roll- 
ing westward  and  nearly  always  go 
rolling  empty  .^  Lest  doubt  should  re- 
main of  the  terms  and  data  of  the 
problem  I  made  a  series  of  records  at 
different  hours  on  different  days  and 
from  these  compiled  the  following 
summary : 

Observations  at  Interlaken  on  the 
Great  Omnibus  Mystery: 

Ohiervation  'BueMove-  PasMnffen  'Una Move-  Pamenirerti  Total 
Period.  Each    ment  carried  ment  carried      Pbm. 

one  hour        Eastward    Eaiitward       Westward  Westward    moved 

in  1  hour 


1 

38 

4 

36 

3 

7 

2 

32 

5 

32 

4 

9 

3 

41 

6 

41 

7 

13 

4 

28 

3 

29 

3 

6 

5 

22 

0 

21 

0 

0 

6 

38 

7 

39 

9 

16 

7 

29 

4 

27 

7 

11 

8 

41 

11 

40 

8 

19 

9 

22 

3 

21 

2 

5 

10 

18 

6 

21 

3 

9 

10       309 


49       307 


46 


95 


Assuming   three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to     be     the     average     distance     tra- 


versed by  each  omnibus  on  each  trip, 
(the  true  distance  is  probably  greater) 
the  total  mileage  for  those  ten  hours 
was  about  765  miles,  or  two-thirds  as 
far  as  from  New  York  to  Chicago ;  and 
this  distance  was  traveled  that  95  pas- 
sengers might  be  conveyed  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  which  is  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  70  1-2  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  on  a  total  train  mileage 
of  765 — a  result  calculated  to  induce 
habits  of  strong  drink  in  any  traffic 
manager  that  knows  his  business.  To 
effect  this  transportation  there  were 
employed  in  these  ten  hours  72  horses, 
41  vehicles,  and  124  men  whose  pres- 
ence was  visible  (chiefly  in  gold  braid), 
besides  the  station  porters,  hostlers, 
stable  men  and  feed  carriers  not  seen 
by  the  present  historian  but  active  in 
the  enterprises  and  therefore  charge- 
able upon  it.  Also  I  take  no  heed  here 
of  the  investment  in  the  gorgeous  and 
glittering  vehicles  nor  of  the  interest 
charges  thereon  nor  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture. 

The  Swiss  are  accounted,  and  justly, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  peoples  on 
earth.  Yet  obviously  the  work  that 
here  employed  41  vehicles,  72  horses 
and  more  than  124  men  could  have 
been  done  with  four  vehicles,  eight 
horses  and  a  dozen  men.  The  trans- 
portation that  was  effected  here  with  a 
*bus  mileage  of  765  could  have  been 
effected  easily  with  a  *bus  mileage  of 
85. 

All  the  rest  was  waste. 

My  landlord,  whose  own  'bus  daily 
shone  and  glittered  in  the  pageant,  was 
a  gentleman  whose  leanings  towards 
economy  (sometimes  in  ways  much 
menacing  the  comfort  and  sufficiency 
of  his  guests)  were  not  open  to  the 
slightest  doubt.  To  him,  therefore, 
and  with  confidence,  I  referred  these 
phenomena  and  the  attendant  losses. 
He  admitted  that  the  expense  of  the 
omnibus  rolling  game  was  great  and 
essentially  useless.     But — 

"What  would  you  have?  So  do  my 
neighbors  :  so  I  also.  I  must — no  less. 
I  compete  with  them.  Shall  I  do  less? 
Suppose  I  have  not  an  omnibus.  The 
people  will  then  say  the  good  house 
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is,  as  you  say,  run  down  at  the  heel; 
it  has  no  more  the  things  that  its 
neighbors  have.  How  then  shall  I  keep 
up?  No,  it  is  indeed  as  you  say 
schrecklichy  but  I  am  here,  I  must  do 
as  the  others  do." 

With  much  and  not  unnatural  sor- 
row he  showed  me  the  figures  wherein 
he  had  embalmed  the  cost  of  his  won- 
derful rolling  machine  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  it.  The  receipts  were 
trifling.  Yet  he  was  in  a  way  drag- 
ooned by  custom  into  an  extravagance 
that  he  loathed.  It  appeared  that  he 
managed  in  the  end  to  shift  the  load 
upon  his  guests,  so  that  after  all  his 
lamentations  were  but  the  theatrics  of 
trade  and  the  real  providers  of  the 
great  red  'bus  and  the  dark  blue  'bus 
and  all  the  other  'buses  were  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  persons  of  the  poor  and 
defenseless  travelers  whose  patient 
backs  carry  so  many  burdens. 

Yet  Interlaken  has  no  monopoly  of 
this  most  curious  practice.  I  have 
made  similar  observations  and  com- 
piled similar  notes  at  Geneva,  at  Mont- 
reaux  and  at  Lucerne.  Indeed,  to  the 
investigator  of  lost  effort  I  will  com- 
mend the  bridge  at  Lucerne  in  the 
Spring  time  as  the  best  of  all  study 
grounds.  There  the  omnibuses  roll 
to  and  fro  day  and  night  and  the 
listless  porter  plays  solitaire  along  the 
empty  seats. 

But  before  too  harshly  we  criticise 
our  good  friends  the  Swiss  for  what 
is  evidently  a  huge  waste  of  time,  eflFort 
and  labor,  let  us  observe  how  we  do 
some  things  at  home. 

Every  day  in  the  year  34  passenger 
trains  leave  New  York  for  Chicago  and 
34  passenger  trains  leave  Chicago 
for  New  York.  Of  these  34  trains 
observations  extended  over  many  years 
show  that  as  a  rule  about  fifteen  are 
well  filled,  four  vary  from  a  light  to 
a  moderate  load  and  fifteen  usually 
carry  from  three  to  ten  passengers, 
have  sometimes  traveled  with  none  and 
are  never  profitably  filled.  As  a  rule 
all  their  passengers  could  without  diffi- 
culty be  carried  by  the  nineteen  other 
trains.  I  have  often  traveled  on  these 
trains  when  at   the  beginning  of  the 


journey  I  was  the  only  passenger  in 
the  sleeping  car  and  I  have  never  trav- 
eled on  one  of  them  when  all  or  most 
of  the  lower  berths  were  taken. 

These  trains  are  of  from  four  to  six 
cars.  To  operate  them  are  employed 
engineers,  firemen,  train  conductors, 
brakemen,  baggagemen,  switchmen, 
train-despatchers,  operators,  tower- 
men,  watchmen,  station  men,  sleeping 
car  conductors  and  porters.  Coal, 
water,  oil  and  gas  are  consumed.  The 
grinding  wheels,  particularly  of  the 
heavy  sleepers,  wear  the  track  and 
bearings.  All  for  the  transportation  of 
three  or  four  passengers  and  some- 
times of  none. 

Some  of  these  trains  travel  1050 
miles  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  passenger's  fare  on  such  trains  is 
$18,  a  little  more  than  1-7/10  cents  a 
mile.  One  of  the  most  familiar  con- 
tentions of  railroad  managers  is  that 
trains  cannot  be  operated  profitably 
on  a  fare  of  two  cents  a  mile  even 
when  there  are  many  passengers.  A 
very  able  railroad  expert,  Mr.  Carl 
Snyder,  has  concluded  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  two-cent  fare  there  must  be 
at  least  thirty-five  passengers  for  each 
train  mile  if  train  expenses  are  to  be 
made.  Some  of  these  trains  have 
probably  never  once  carried  so  many 
as  thirty-five  passengers.  Evidently, 
then,  here  is  another  case  of  rolling 
the  omnibuses  up  and  down,  except 
that  this  rolling  involves  millions  of 
dollars  where  the  amusement  of  Inter- 
laken wastes  thousands  of  francs. 

What  do  these  things  really  cost, 
anyway?  Let  us  take  the  average  dis- 
tance between  New  York  and  Chicago 
at  1000  miles.  On  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Snyder's  estimate  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating an  average  passenger  train  would 
be  seventy  cents  a  mile.  Some  other 
authorities  have  figured  it  at  forty 
cents.  Suppose  we  take  fifty  cents  as 
an  average  cost.  Then  every  trip  of 
these  superfluous  trains  must  cost 
$500. 

There  are  fifteen  of  these  trains 
daily  in  each  direction.  In  twenty-four 
hours  each  train  will  run  about  800 
miles.    That  means  a  total  wasted  train 
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mileage  of  24,000  miles  a  day  and  a 
total  daily  expense  of  $12,000  or  $3,- 
180,000  a  year. 

What  is  true  of  our  Hoheweg  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  is  true 
of  many  other  similar  parade  grounds 
'for  the  rolling  of  our  omnibuses. 

Thus  in  every  twenty-four  hours 
twenty  trains  leave  Chicago  for  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  and  twenty  leave 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  for  Chicago.  Of 
these  twenty  trains  twelve  average  a 
reasonable  number  of  passengers.  The 
remainder  are  wholly  superfluoiis  so 
far  as  the  through  traffic  is  c  .^^erned 
and  mainly  or  wholly  superfluous  for 
local  traffic.  Two  of  these  trains  travel 
by  roundabout  routes  that  are  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
routes  followed  by  other  trains,  but 
that  fact  in  no  wise  deters  their  opera- 
tion ;  they  continue  to  move  every  day, 
to  burn  up  the  precious  coal  supply 
that  we  are  now  trying  to  conserve  and 
to  wear  out  the  iron.  If  we  take  the 
average  distance  traveled  by  these 
trains  at  450,  (the  shortest  being  420) 
then  eight  superfluous  trains  a  day  in 
each  direction  make  a  total  daily  super- 
fluous mileage  of  7,200  and,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  SO  cents  a  mile  a  total  daily  ex- 
pense of  $3,600.  In  a  year  it  would  be 
$1,314,000. 

Between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
distance  488-597  miles,  there  are  daily 
seventeen  passenger  trains  each  way. 
Of  these  seventeen  eleven  are  wholly  or 
fairly  well  filled;  the  others  are  not 
much  used.  Six  of  the  trains  each  way, 
being  twelve  trains  a  day,  are  practi 
cally  superfluous.  That  is,  all  their 
through  passengers  could  easily  be  car- 
ried on  the  other  trains.  One  of  the 
routes  traversed  is  one  hundred  miles 
longer  than  the  shortest.  Taking  the 
.average  distance  at  550  miles  travelled 
each  day  by  twelve  trains  we  have  an 
unnecessary  train  mileage  of  6,600  a 
•day  and  a  daily  unnecessary  expense  of 
$3,300.  In  a  year  this  would  be 
$1,204,500— a  fact  that  seems  all  the 
more  curious  in  view  of  the  excellent 
systems  of  economy  and  management 
;generally  maintained  by  these  roads. 


Again,  between  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
normal  distance  about  490  miles,  there 
are  seven  lines  and  twenty-three  daily 
trains  in  each  direction.  Some  of  these 
are  great  transcontinental  expresses 
and  may  be  excluded  from  this  study. 
But  of  the  remainder  at  least  six  trains 
a  day  in  each  direction  carry  few  per- 
sons and  are  largely  superfluous  to  the 
service.  Twelve  trains  a  day,  having 
an  average  mileage  of  500 — say  6,000 
superfluous  mileage  every  day,  costing 
$3,000  or  $1,110,000  a  year. 

Similar  showings  are  possible  be- 
tween many  other  cities,  New  York  and 
Atlanta,  for  instance.  New  York  and 
New  Orleans;  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  even  between  Chicago  and  Cali- 
fornia, often  between  Chicago  and 
Florida.  If  the  cost  of  these  superflu- 
ous services  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  approaches  $3,000,000  a  year 
the  cost  of  all  the  superfluous  services 
throughout  the  country,  as  we  roll  our 
empty  omnibuses  up  and  down  the 
highways,  must  be  five  or  six  times  as 
much. 

Of  course  this  is  not  really  such  a 
wilful  and  needless  extravagance  as 
might  be  at  first  supposed.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  through  passenger  route 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  adjunct  to  the 
success  of  a  through  freight  route,  and 
it  is  from  freight  traffic  that  the  rail- 
road harvest  is  chiefly  gathered.  A 
competing  road  that  maintains  a  pass- 
enger service,  even  where  such  a  ser- 
vice is  not  in  itself  profitable,  can  al- 
ways use  it  to  beat  other  roads  into  line 
on  the  freight  business,  to  enforce  its 
demands  about  traffic  and  rates  and  to 
make  itself  formidable.  Besides,  it  is 
a  good  advertisement,  and  there  is  the 
local  traffic  to  be  considered,  so  that  the 
expense  is  not  all  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

And  always  there  is  my  landlord's 
cogent  reason,  most  valid  of  .excuses : 
"The  others  do  it ;  we  compete." 

Yet  it  is  essentially  waste,  it  is  a 
superfluous  service,  it  does  represent 
labor,  time  and  money  practically 
thrown  away,  and  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  rolling  of  these 
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omnibuses  and  the  rolling  of  those  that 
glint  and  rumble  on  the  Hohevveg  of 
Interlaken. 

However,  neither  the  landlords  of 
Interlaken  nor  the  railroads  of  America 
have  any  monopoly  of  such  prodigal 
habits.  We  are  all  at  it,  more  or  less, 
and  in  thousands  of  ways.  I  lived  for 
a  time  in  Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
half  a  block  from  Nostrand  Avenue. 
At  the  intersection  of  Lexington  and 
Nostrand  Avenues  three  of  the  four 
corners  were  then  occupied  with  gro- 
cery stores.  I  bought  my  groceries  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  C. ;  my  neighbor  on  the 
right  bought  his  groceries  at  the  store 
of  Mr.  M. ;  my  neighbor  on  the  left 
bought  his  groceries  at  the  store  of 
Mr.  H.  So  far  as  I  could  ever  discover 
there  was  no  essential  difference  among 
these  stores ;  what  one  offered  for  sale 
they  all  offered  for  sale;  if  one  offered 
on  Monday  morning  any  novelty  or 
innovation  the  others  offered  it  before 
Monday  night.  I  had  no  reason  to 
prefer  the  store  of  Mr.  C.  except  that 
when  I  went  to  live  in  Lexington  Ave- 
nue I  blundered  into  his  establishment 
and  then  continued  as  a  kind  of  habit 
to  go  there.  I  suppose  my  neighbors 
to  have  had  no  stronger  reasons  for 
their  preference ;  the  stores  were  there 
and  we  traded  w-ith  them,  each,  as  it 
happened,  at  a  different  store. 

Of  a  morning  on  our  ways  to  the 
elevated  railroad  station  I  would  stop 
at  the  store  of  Mr.  C.  and  order  a  dozen 
eggs ;  one  neighbor  would  stop  at  the 
store  of  Mr.  M.  and  order  five  pounds 
of  sugar  because  his  wife  was  canning 
fruit ;  and  my  other  neighbor  would 
stop  at  the  store  of  Mr.  IT.  and  order  a 
sack  of  flour. 

Mr.  C.  would  send  my  eggs  home  in 
his  delivery  wagon  :  Mr.  M.  w-ould  send 
the  sugar  home  in  his  delivery  wagon  ; 
Mr.  H.  would  send  the  flour  home  in  his 
delivery  wagon. 

Here  were  three  delivery  wagons, 
three  horses  and  three  drivers  engaged 
in  a  work  that  one  horse,  one  wagon 
and  one  driver  could  easily  have  done 
and  w^ould  have  done  if  my  neighbors 
j^nd  T  had  used  the  same  store.     And 


three  times  that  distance  must  be 
travelled  over  where  really  only  once 
should  have  been  enough. 

Of  course,  what  was  true  of  my 
neighbors  and  of  me  was  true  of  the 
other  people  that  lived  thereabouts. 
All  day  long  two  of  the  three  wagons,, 
two  of  the  three  drivers  and  two  of  the 
three  horses  were  engaged  in  needlessly 
duplicating  the  work  done  by  the  other 
wagon,  the  other  driver  and  the  other 
horse.  Within  as  well  as  without  these 
stores  wasted;  for  in  each  there  were 
clerks  and  a  bookkeeper  and  a  proprie- 
tor who  did  but  duplicate  the  clerks,, 
bookkeeper  and  proprietor  in  the  other 
stores  and  yet  returned  no  benefit  to 
the  community,  being  in  fact  a  charge 
upon  us. 

But  the  waste  that  was  thus  passed 
over  to  us  was  in  fact  inherited  by  the 
keepers  of  these  stores;  for  they  suf- 
fered accordingly  whenever  they  would 
make  purchases  on  their  own  accounts. 
Thus  Mr.  C.  desired  of  the  wholesale 
grocer  two  dozen  cans  of  peas,  and  the 
wagon  and  the  driver  must  bring  them  ; 
Mr.  M.  desired  a  barrel  of  sugar  and 
another  wagon  and  another  driver  must 
bring  them;  Mr.  H.  desired  certain 
boxes  of  crackers  and  another  wagon 
and  another  driver  must  bring  them. 
Yet  the  peas  and  the  sugar  and  the 
crackers  could  have  been  brought  easily 
at  one  time  by  one  driver  in  one  wagon. 
Exactly  the  same  conditions  prevailed 
whenever  these  store-keepers  pur- 
chased anything  else :  and  being  thus 
despoiled  by  the  wasters  they  must 
turn  about  and  w-ith  augmented  in- 
terest despoil  others;  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  w^asting  finally  fell  upon  us  the 
consumers,  upon  whom,  by  the  way, 
fall  the  most  of  these  burdens. 

Usually  we  learn  that  it  is  not  well 
to  waste  just  as  we  learn  most  other 
things,  by  having  the  fact  driven  into 
our  dull  heads;  but  occasionally  there 
arises  a  matter  of  waste  about  which 
we  exhibit  something  almost  approxi- 
mating reason. 

For  instance,  in  the  Mississippi 
River  lumber  trade  w^e  had  spoiled  and 
wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  of 
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splendid  lumber  before  we  reasoned 
that  the  waste  ought  to  be  stopped. 
For  years  and  years  after  log-rafting 
had  become  a  great  and  profitable  in- 
dustry the  logs  that  composed  the  rafts 
were  fastened  together  in  what  were 
called  "strings,"  and  these  fastenings 
caused  the  waste  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  was  the  manner  of  it.  They  used 
to  take  a  log  and  bore  two  great  holes 
near  each  end.  Then  they  took  a  thin 
strip  of  flexible  wood  and  bent  it  over 
a  pole,  usually  of  birch.  Then  they 
thrust  the  ends  of  this  strip  of  wood 
into  the  holes  in  the  log  and  drove  in 
great  pegs.  That  made  a  kind  of 
staple  that  held  the  log  to  the  pole. 

Then  they  marshalled  another  log 
alongside  the  first,  bored  holes  in  it, 
and  stapled  it  to  the  same  pole,  and 
so  on,  putting  poles  across  the  ends 
of  the  logs  to  fasten  them  together. 
When  about  a  dozen  such  logs  had 
been  thus  secured  another  dozen  was 
added  behind  them,  a  single  line  of 
such  fragments  so  secured  was  called 
a  ''string,"  and  from  eight  to  fourteen 
"strings"  made  a  raft,  all  held  to- 
gether with  poles  and  wooden  staples. 
All  the  logs,  you  will  perceive,  were 
bored  four  times.  But  some  were 
necessarily  bored  eight  times  because 
the  logs  were  not  always  of  the  same 
length. 

When  the  logs  reached  the  saw-mill 
the  ends  where  the  holes  were  must  be 
cut  off,  and  the  fragments  so  made 
were  worthless  except  as  fuel.  By  this 
means  about  three  feet  of  each  log 
were  wasted,  averaging  the  equivalent 
of  about  thirty-five  feet  of  sawn  boards 
to  each  log. 

For  a  long  time  the  huge  unthrift 
of  this  proceeding  bothered  nobody 
because  we  always  comfortably  as- 
sumed that  the  supply  of  logs  would 
never  give  out.  Everybody  knew  that 
there  were  thousands  of  square  miles 
covered  with  magnificent  pine  waiting 
to  be  cut  for  our  benefit,  and  what 
were  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  lumber  to  a 
wealth  so  prodigious?  But  about  1870, 
when  the  wealth  still  seemed  as  pro- 
digious as  ever,  some  reasoning  soul 


said  that  even  if  the  supply  was  in- 
exhaustible there  was  no  sense  in  de- 
stroying good  lumber,  and  he  devised 
a  scheme  of  brails  by  which  hawsers 
were  passed  around  a  collection  of  logs 
and  then  drawn  taut  with  a  capstan, 
and  the  holes  and  staples  and  "strings" 
became  largely  unnecessary. 

You  might  think  this  instance  typi- 
cal because  when  the  new  scheme  was 
broached  all  the  wise  men  were  cer- 
tain it  was  impossible  and  stoutly 
upheld  the  hole-boring  and  log-wast- 
ing. On  the  Mississippi  the  rafts  were 
pushed  down  the  river  by  powerful 
steamers,  and  the  channel  being  tor- 
tuous and  difficult  the  rafts  must  have 
a  certain  rigidity  that  they  might  be 
safely  manoeuvered.  The  wise  men 
saw  plainly  that  the  hawser  brails 
would  never  provide  this  rigidity.  So 
they  clung  to  the  good  old  wasteful 
way  until  the  inventor  of  the  brail 
scheme  had  taken  about  twenty  rafts 
from  Cat  Tail  Slough  to  St.  Louis. 
Then  they  surrendered  and  the  holes 
and  staples  went  out  of  use. 

And  now,  when  the  prodigious 
wealth  is  all  but  spent  and  we  are 
awakening  painfully  to  the  fact  that 
the  white  pine  is  almost  gone,  many 
an  old  lumberman  thinks  of  the  hole- 
and-staple  practice  and  wishes  de- 
voutly he  had  some  of  the  good  lumber 
that  was  destroyed  in  those  halcyon 
days. 

Which  reminds  one: 

In  Europe  there  are  no  culm  heaps 
around  the  coal  mines  because  the  dust 
that  with  us  composes  these  heaps  is 
with  them  compressed  into  fuel  bricks 
and  utilized.  Possibly  we  shall  some- 
time lament  the  fact  that  we  threw 
our  coal-dust  away — when  we  get  to 
the  end  of  our  prodigious  wealth  in 
coal  deposits.  It  was  a  sorry  jolt  that 
the  lumbermen  got  when  the  white 
pine  ran  out.  Perhaps  there  are  more 
jolts  ahead  for  us.  When  we  discov- 
ered lately  that  the  mountain  of  iron 
was  all  gone  that  we  used  to  believe 
would  last  for  centuries  and  when  a 
congress  of  state  governors  was 
deemed  necessary  to  discuss  ways  by 
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which  we  can  save  what  is  left  of  our 
prodigious  wealth,  the  facts  revealed 
were  not  too  cheerful  to  the  reflective 
mind.     Possibly  it  isn't  wise  to  waste 


things,  not  even  the  fuel,  oil,  time, 
labor  and  money  involved  in  the  g^eat 
game  of  omnibus  rolling  up  and  down 
our  national  Hoheweg. 


A  SNAPSHOT   OF   MEREDITH 

By  WALTER  L.  LEIGHTON,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 


IN  a  brief  review  of  the  writings  of 
the  novelist  George  Meredith, 
who  has  recently  died  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  one  can  scarcely 
help  admitting  a  deal  of  personal  note. 
That  he  is,  as  a  novelist  of  modern  life, 
and  plenty  of  it,  worth  while,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Even  a  German  pro- 
fessor, one  of  my  good  colleagues,  in 
discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
English  and  German  peoples  of  today, 
declares,  in  mood  typically  Teutonic, 
that  although  the  Germans  now  have 
the  English  eclipsed  along  the  mani- 
fold lines  in  art,  science,  and  higher 
criticism,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
Fatherland  no  novelist  comparable  to 
Meredith. 

Mr.  Meredith's  genius,  however,  is 
exceptional  in  spirit  and  style.  If  there 
be  two  classes  of  literature,  as  of  peo- 
ple, the  "sulphites"  and  the  "bromides," 
Meredith  assuredly  falls  into  the  "sul- 
phite" category,— along  with  such  ex- 
uberant writers  as  Scott  and  Dickens, 
Hugo  and  Balzac.  And  being  one  of 
these  ebullient,  original  geniuses,  his 
writings  tend  either  greatly  to  please 
or  repel  readers.  He  will  not  let  us 
sit  nonchalantly  on  the  fence  in  merely 
tolerant  attitude  toward  him;  he 
shortly  whips  us  off  our  neutral  pos- 
ture into  the  category  of  those  who 
like  him  not  at  all  or  those  who  like 
him  all  in  all. 

The  strong  and  fine  in  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's writings  surely  outweigh  in 
large  measure  the  faults  and  obstruc- 
tions of  his  style,  for  which  he  has 
been  often  reproached.  Various  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  letters 
have  openly  paid  loyal  tribute  to  him. 
Stevenson  assures  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms    that    Meredith's    novel,    Rhoda 


Fleming, — by  no  means  his  best, — is 
"the  strongest  thing  in  English  letters 
since  Shakespeare  died."  Mrs.  Ward 
in  on  record  as  having  said  in  a  burst 
of  true-hearted,  womanly  praise,  "The 
master  of  us  all,  George  Meredith." 
And  we  may  well  accredit  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  with  knowing  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Resolved  to  simplest  terms,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  enthusiasts  or  detractors 
are  disposed  to  say,  Meredith,  the 
novelist,  appears  to  be  noteworthy  for 
three  things.  He  has  command  of  dic- 
tion opproaching  the  proficiency  of 
Shakespeare.  He  sets  forth  sketches 
of  character  that  are  on  a  par  with  the 
creations  of  Dickens,  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot.  And  he  effects  here  and 
there  in  the  course  of  his  novels  sit- 
uations poignantly  modern  and  psy- 
chological. 

The  basis  of  proficiency  in  phrase- 
making  of  a  memorable  sort,  is,  of 
course,  sound  and  lucid  thought. 
Whether  Meredith  could  hold  his  own 
in  comparison  with  such  chief  figures 
as  Shakespeare  or  Moliere  as  a  clear 
thinker  is  a  question.  But  he  neverthe- 
less manages  to  blend  prosperously  in 
his  make-up  two  vitally  important 
senses:  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  hard 
facts  and  of  the  uplift  of  high  ideals. 
He  would  construct  the  ideal  out  of  the 
real, — would  build  heaven  on  earth. 
And  his  pages,  in  setting  forth  this 
pragmatic  philosophy,  teem  with  speci- 
mens of  firm  and  splendid  diction. 

Thackeray  writes  apropos  of  women 
in  his  characteristically  suave  style : 
"A  perfectly  honest  woman,  a  woman 
who  never  flatters,  who  never  manages, 
who  never  cajoles,  who  never  conceals 
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.  .  .  who  never  speculates  on  the  effect 
which  she  produces,  who  never  is  con- 
scious of  unspoken  admiration,  what  a 
monster,  I  say,  would  such  a  female 
be."  The  passage  is  choice  in  its  way, 
— tender,  urbane,  playful.  But  note 
in  w-hat  a  more  high-spirited,  vividly- 
phrased  key  is  the  following  selec- 
tion on  the  same  theme  from  Meredith 
in  The  Egoist :  "Women  have  us  back  to 
the  conditions  of  primitive  man,  or  they 
shoot  us  higher  than  the  topmost  star. 
But  it  is  as  we  please.  Let  them  tell 
us  what  we  are  to  them;  for  us,  they 
are  our  back  and  front  of  life.  .  .  . 
By  their  state  is  our  civilization 
judged;  and  if  it  is  largely  animal  still, 
that  is  because  primitive  men  abound 
and  will  have  their  pasture."  Mere- 
dith, then,  we  see,  can  get  next  to 
things,  has  an  acute  and  poetic  way 
of  looking  at  life  and  the  things  in  it, 
and  of  articulating  strikingly  what  he 
sees. 

Character-sketching  ability  naturally 
accompanies,  in  one  who  has  insight 
into  human  nature  and  the  ways  of 
the  world,  command  of  diction.  And 
Meredith  has  conceived  and  set  forth 
various  noteworthy  sketches  of  charac- 
ter. So  well  has  he  fashioned  them, 
indeed,  in  his  own  scintillating  manner, 
that  they  are  now  fixtures  of  a  final 
order  in  the  catalogue  of  English  fic- 
tion. Many  of  Dickens'  character 
sketches,  such  as  Pecksniff,  Mark  Tap- 
ley,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  are  really  only  cari- 
catures. George  Eliot's  creations,  such 
as  Tito,  Daniel  Deronda,  Dorothea 
Brooks,  tend  to  become  species  of  ser- 
mons. And  some  of  Mr.  James'  char- 
acters, such  as  Gilbert  Osmond  and 
Madame  Merle,  impress  one  at  times 
as  being  simply  superb  figments  of 
his  own  exquisitely  judicious  and 
highly  artistic  imagination.  But  Mer- 
edith s  characters,  such  as  Thomas 
Redworth,  Vernon  Whitford,  Nevil 
Beauchamp,  Matthew  Weyburn,  Diana 
Warwick,  Clara  Middleton,  Aminta 
Farrell,  and  others,  impress  one  as 
being  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
those  of  other  novelists  genuine 
flesh  and  blood  creations.     They  are 


hit  off  with  tellingf  touches.  They  are 
infused  with  civilized  "go." 

The  power  that  Mr.  Meredith  shows 
of  seizing  upon  and  setting  forth  the 
essential  characteristics  of  attractive 
and  unattractive  personalities  is,  in 
truth,  masterly.  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne,  the  protagonist  in  The  Egoist,  is 
given  a  definite  calibre  and  tone  with 
the  followed  few  strokes:  "He  wor- 
shipped himself,"  was  proud  of  his 
"leg,"  loved  "flattery/'  was  "unpar- 
doning,"  even  a  bit  "vindictive."  The 
sprightly  sylph  that  he  loses  through 
self-conceit  is  shadowed  forth  as:  a 
skittish  filly,"  "a  rogue  in  porcelain," 
"a  wriggler,"  as  one  who  was  "like 
a  fisherman's  float  on  the  water — ready 
to  go  up  or  down  (to  her  favored 
suitor,  Vernon)."  The  glorious  Mrs. 
Warwick,  the  young  but  storm-tossed 
Irish  widow,  is  thus  described:  "Poor 
Diana  was  the  flecked  heroine  of 
Reality;  not  always  the  same;  not 
impeccable;  not  an  ignorant-innocent, 
nor  a  guileless;  good  under  ^ood 
leading;  devoted  to  the  death  m  a 
grave  crisis ;  often  wrestling  with  her 
terrestial  nature  nobly;  and  a  growing 
soul."  And  the  worthy  suitor,  Thomas 
Redworth,  who  in  the  end  carries  the 
^^y  against  all  rivals,  is  generously 
bodied  forth:  "a  good,  strong,  trust- 
worthy man,  pleasant  to  see  and  hear," 
"had  robust,  serviceable  qualities," 
"finest  Saxon  type  in  build  and  charac- 
ter," "honorably  scrupulous  not  to 
presume,"  "happy  the  friend  who 
knows  him  for  one."  It  is  fitting  to 
note,  too,  in  passing,  the  magnanimity 
shown  by  Meredith, — a  thoroughbred 
Celt, — toward  his  characterization  of 
the  brave  and  sturdy  railroad  magnate, 
Thomas  Redworth, — a  typical  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The  best  and  master  thing  in  life, 
more  than  one  sage  informs  us,  is  to 
know  how  to  live.  The  two  contrary 
philosophies  of  life  which  flourish  to- 
day may  be  distinguished,  arbitrarily, 
as  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Latin :  "Life  is  a  biscuit, 
stained  with  wine;  an  or^y  in  which 
every  man  gets  drunk,  sings,  and  is 
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sick;  it  is  a  broken  glass,  a  barrel  of 
bitter  liquor,  and  the  man  that  stirs  it 
up  too  violently  often  finds  much  dregs 
and  mud  in  it."  According  to  the 
Teutonic  viewpoint:  the  real  joy  of  life 
lies  in  "the  being  used  for  a  purpose 
recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty 
one ;  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out  be- 
fore you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap ; 
the  being  a  force  of  nature  instead  of  a 
feverish,  selfish  little  clod  of  ailments 
and  grievances^  complaining  that  the 
world  will  not  devote  itself  to  making 
you  happy."  The  Latin  spirit  savors 
of  the  blase,  of  the  mal  de  siicle;  the 
Teutonic  sentiment,  on  the  contrary, 
tingles  with  buoyancy. 

Meredith's  philosophy  of  life  appears 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  two.  Life, 
for  him,  interpreted  by  the  experiences 
he  provides  for  us,  is  half  bitter  and 
half  sweet,  half  gloomy  and  half  rosy. 
It  should  be  takeo  by  us  poor  mortals 
neither  too  frivolously  nor  too  se- 
riously. It  is  a  place,  with  all  its  com- 
plexities, in  which  to  have,  as  far  as 
we  decently  can,  a  good  time,  and  to 
try  the  soul's  stuff  on.  And  his  slogan 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  is, — life,  more  life. 

In  the  course  of  his  novels, — with  a 
view  to  effecting  more  life, — Meredith 
lets  his  chief  characters  do  their 
"stunt,"  and  have  their  "fling,"  work 
out  "to  the  uttermost"  their  salvation 
or  undoing  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  being  and  the  social  regime.  His 
favorite  heroes,  such  as  Thomas  Red- 
worth  and  Vernon  Whitford,  who  pos- 
sess savoir  faire,  work  and  wait,  con- 
form in  due  measure  to  the  code  that 
welds  into  coherence  the  sensible  folk 
of  the  world,  and  eventually  achieve 
among  their  fellows  creditable  destin- 
ies. His  youthful  protagonists,  how- 
ever, such  as  Richard  Feverel  and 
Nevil  Beauchamp,  who  importunately 
kick  over  the  traces  and  strike  out 
short  cuts  to  self-realization,  are  in  due 
time  brought  up  with  a  round  turn,  and 
rendered  sadder  but  wiser  men. 

Positive  characters  involve,  of  course, 
crucial  situations.  But  the  boldness 
with  which  Meredith  unfolds  here  and 
there  unconventional  situations  dis- 
pleases some  people.     In  One  of  Our 


Conquerors  where  the  middle-aged,  big- 
wig Victor  Radnor,  wedded  to  a  rich 
old  lady,  has  on  the  side  a  mistress  of 
his  own  social  status;  in  Diana  of  the 
Crossways,  where  the  grounds  of  incom- 
patibility which  lead  to  Diana's  di- 
vorce are  frankly  condoned;  and  in 
Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,  where 
the  high-spirited  young  wife,  snob- 
bishly neglecte<J  by  her  aged  spouse, 
is  impelled  to  elope  with  a  worthy 
young  schoolmaster, — Meredith  clear- 
ly shows  certain  liberal  streaks.  But 
in  each  instance  our  notable  novelist, 
who  is  bound  to  occupy  a  permanent 
place  in  the  province  of  English  fiction, 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety, 
and  metes  out  sooner  or  later  to  all 
his  personages  a  high  and  sane  order 
of  justice.  Rather  than  radical,  Mr. 
Meredith,  in  most  of  his  climacteric 
situations,  strikes  one  as  being  dra- 
matic. 

Divers  scenes,  in  Meredith's  world  of 
men  and  things,  tragic,  comic,  roman- 
tic, realistic,  and  whatever  else,  appeal 
to  us  in  their  own  way  as  being,  indeed, 
cogently  dramatic.  We  come  upon  one 
in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel:  the 
pathetic  death — brought  to  pass  by  the 
young  husband's  folly— of  the  girl-wife, 
Lucy,  at  the  Raynham-Abbey  home- 
stead. In  Diana  of  the  Crossways  we 
find  a  poignant  situation,  with  a  flavor 
of  the  ludicrous :  the  scene  at  the  bus- 
tling railroad  terminal,  the  rendezvous 
of  a  lovers'  flight  to  Europe,  where  the 
brilliant  young  statesman,  Percy  Da- 
cier — ^perturbed  and  ireful — awaits  in 
vain  the  arrival  of  his  lady,  Diana. 
Again,  in  Beauchantp's  Career,  as  an 
instance  of  the  tragic,  we  have  the 
death  of  Nevil  in  attempting  to  rescue 
a  couple  of  mud-bank  urchins  from 
drowning.  And  lastly  we  note  in  Vit- 
toria,  as  situations  strongly  dramatic, 
the  ferocious  duel  between  Guidascarpi 
and  Captain  Weisspriess  in  Ultenthal 
Pass,  and  the  stupendous  finale  of  the 
heroine  in  the  role  of  "Camilla"  where 
she  sings  the  patriotic  Italia  before  the 
packed  Milan  Opera-house  as  a  signal 
for  the  uprising  of  revived  Italy  against 
the  tyrant  Austria. 

These   and   other   situations   in   the 
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novels  of  Meredith,  although  different 
in  style  and  effect,  are  yet  not  less 
dramatic  than  some  of  the  most  cli- 
macteric scenes  in  the  novels  of  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  Mr. 
Meredith's  situations,  however,  are,  as 
regards  manner  of  rendition,  more  or 
less  cursory  and  spasmodic.  He  does 
not  slowly  and  laboriously  weave  and 
build  his  stories  as  do  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Mr.  James ;  he  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
to  flash  them  forth  with  a  kind  of  vi- 
brant audacity.  He  seems,  too,  to  flit 
in  the  course  of  events  from  mountain- 
top  to  mountain-top  of  crucial  inci- 
dents in  upper-class  society,  touching 
less  often  than  those  of  us  with  demo- 
cratic ideals  believe  he  should  human 
struggles  that  make  a  noise  among  the 
masses. 

One  can  scarcely  state  in  a  nutshell 
what  constitutes  Meredith's — among 
contemporaries — distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. But  we  hold  after  careful 
consideration  that  the  quality  of  his 
wrjtings  that  puts  him  in  a  class  along 
with  the  first  writers,  and  comprises 
the  essence  of  his  genius  is, — mass. 
Surcharged  emotion,  sparkling  acumen, 
weight  and  volume  in  sketching  charac- 
ters, range  and  imagination  in  effecting 
situations,  are  set  before  us  in  the 
course  of  his  writings  with  heaped  and 
pithy  opulence.  For  exuberance  of 
genius,  in  truth,  Meredith  has,  among 
latter-day  writers,  few,  if  any,  equals. 
We  have  to  hark  back  to  Henry  Field- 
ing or  Charles  Dickens,  or,  in  French 
literature,  to  Victor  Hugo  or  Honore 
Balzac,  for  a  compeer  to  him.  And 
this  trait  of  heterogeneous  mass,  set 
forth  at  white  heat,  that  places  Mere- 


dith on  an  eminence  above  most,  if  not 
all,  of  his  contemporaries,  becomes  at 
once  patent  to  a  translator.  If  we  try 
to  translate  a  novel  of  Balzac,  such  as 
Pere  Goriot,  along  with  a  novel  of 
George  Sand,  such  as  Indiana,  from  the 
French  into  English,  we  find  our  work 
on  Balzac  to  be  the  more  diflicult  task, 
as  he  introduces  so  many  different 
characters,  describes  such  diverse  situa- 
tions, and  is  so  apt  at  coining  graphic 
phrases.  If  we  were  to  undertake  to 
translate  a  novel  of  Mr.  Hardy  or  Mrs. 
Ward  along  with  one  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
from  English  into  French  or  German, 
we  would  find,  as  in  the  case  of  Balzac 
compared  with  George  Sand,  and  on 
the  same  ground  of  p;reater  and  more 
brilliant  mass,  Meredith  to  be  the  more 
difficult  proposition. 

It  is  fitting,  in  concluding  a  snap-shot 
survey  of  Meredith,  to  bring  into  relief 
at  least  these  points  concerning  his 
genius:  that  understanding  of  human 
nature,  especially  women,  flashes  on  his 
pages ;  that  sense  for  what  constitutes 
the  epigrammatic  and  climacteric  bites ; 
and  that  high  seriousness,  blended  with 
the  saving  graces  of  humor  and  good 
sense,  exalts  all  that  he  writes.  He  is 
the  author,  in  short,  of  masterpieces, 
which,  despite  the  faults  and  obstruc- 
tions of  a  complex  style,  rank  among 
the  most  elite  of  our  time  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  And  just  as  George  Eliot  is 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  woman 
writer  in  the  hierarchy  of  English  liter- 
ature, so  now  the  brilliant  and  pregnant 
George  Meredith  is  to  be  recognized  as 
the  greatest,  not  excepting  Goldsmith 
or  Sheridan,  of  Celtic  accessions. 


"  Human  life  is  a  solemn  thing, — an  arena  wherein  God's  purpose  is 
to  be  worked  out.  I  must,  with  open,  spiritual  vision,  behold  in  this  universe, 
and  through  it,  the  mighty  All,  its  Creator,  in  his  beauty  and  grandeur.  .  .  . 
His  purpose,  not  mine,  shall  be  carried  out,  for  to  that  end  the  universe 
exists.  Life  shall  be  a  barren,  worthless  thing  for  me  unless  I  seek  to  fall 
in  with  God's  plan,  and  do  the  work  he  has  sent  me  here  to  do." — Carlyle, 
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COULD  Pericles  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  vouchsafed  to  President 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  have  had 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  in  perspective 
in  whom  to  study  the  aspiration  and 
the  realities  of  democracy,  there  is  no 
imagination  able  to  depict  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  heights  which  the 
Greeks  might  have  reached.  Diaz  still 
has  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
Modern  Democratic  Pericles. 

No  ruler  of  this  age  has  his  subjects 
under  more  complete  control  (a  con- 
trol which  he  is  in  a  position  to  employ 
for  good  or  evil)  than  the  President 
of  Mexico,  who  thus  far  in  his  thirty 
years  of  stewardship  has  maintained 
the  relation  of  a  parent  toward  infants, 
a  relationship  which  his  own  span  of 
life  and  the  ethical  needs  of  his  people 
must  soon  conspire  to  force  into  the 
bestowal  of  the  responsibilities  of  ma- 
turity. At  least,  Mexico  is  soon  to 
demand  from  its  ruler  the  attitude  of  a 
parent  toward  grouping  children. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  learned 
teacher  and  parent  so  to  instruct  the 
child  as  to  make  it  self-reliant,  make 
it  able  to  do  without  its  instructor,  and 
no  fault  in  a  teacher  can  be  greater 
tl,ian  the  inability  to  impart  the  power 
to  the  child  to  stand  alone. 

Becoming  a  dictator  is  only  justifiable 
when  employed  as  a  stepping-stone 
toward  becoming  an  educator. 

It  is  often  through  great  parental 
love  that  an  espionage  over  the  young 
is  maintained  far  beyond  the  period 
of  its  tender  years,  an  espionage  that 
may  become  more  damaging  and  infin- 
itely more  dangerous  to  the  child's 
future  career  than  even  neglect  or  com- 
plete disinterestedness.  The  ruler  or 
president  who  is  filled  with  the  same 
parental  fear  that  causes  the  over- 
assiduous  mother  to  prevent  her  child 
from  walking  alone  or  running  in  the 
street,    has    been    known    to    stultify 


whole  nations  and  the  entire  member- 
ship of  great  creeds  and  parties  by 
over-zeal. 

Even  as  the  mother  bird  and  the 
mother  cat  gradually  release  care, 
watchfulness  and  service  to  their 
young,  withdrawing  espionage  little 
by  little,  as  their  powers  develop  to  a 
point  that  they  are  able  to  do  for 
themselves,  so  the  human  parent  and 
the  political  ruler,  if  he  prefers  to  be 
an  educator  rather  than  a  dictator,  should 
likewise,  while  retaining  general  su- 
pervision, gradually  release  the  per- 
formance of  functions  for  his  people  in 
accordance  as  they  become  able  to 
perform  them  for  themselves. 

In  their  gratitude  for  peace,  even 
though  it  was  bought  with  the  mailed 
hand  and  at  the  price  of  their  liberties, 
the  Mexican  people  through  their 
Congress  and  in  perfect  confidence 
toward  their  benefactor,  granted  every 
request  that  might  strengthen  his 
hand,  but  with  the  tacit  understanding 
that  those  liberties  should  be  gradually 
returned  as  fast  as  the  people  were  able 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. The  question  arises,  is  Mex- 
ico now  going  to  require  a  liberator 
from  Diaz,  or  is  his  great  soul  equal  to 
the  emergency  of  doing  for  itself  that 
which  in  the  history  of  other  nations 
has  invariably  become  the  work  of 
another? 

It  is  a  well  known  law  that  muscles 
develop  in  accordance  as  they  arc 
brought  into  use,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  these  muscles  and  functions 
are  political  and  social  in  their  nature 
or  whether  they  are  mental,  moral  and 
physical  muscles — the  law  is  the  same. 
After  being  forced,  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  peace  for  a  number  of 
years,  habitually  to  exercise  the  facul- 
ties of  complete  control  over  the  elec- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  as  well  as 
the  executive  function  of  government, 
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has  the  mind  of  Diaz  become  ruined  so 
far  as  "letting  go"  and  becoming  the 
educator  is  concerned  ?  This  is  what  the 
future  must  show. 

The  power  of  self-government  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  practice  of  self- 
government;  and  while  the  President  of 
Mexico  has  shown  great  genius  in 
bringing  his  turbulent  country  to  a 
condition  of  peace  and  prosperity,  his 
motto  in  the  past  having  been  "peace 
at  any  cost,"  the  time  has  surely  ar- 
rived for  him  to  issue  a  great  procla- 
mation to  his  people,  urging  them  in  a 
spirit  of  peace  to  hold  meetings,  de- 
velop parties,  and  through  the  medium 
of  necessary  interaction  between  them- 
selves, acquire  the  poise,  insight  and 
the  civic  consciousness  that  are  the 
necessary  attributes  of  democracy. 

The  determination  of  Diaz  to  estab- 
lish peace  and  order  in  Mexico  has  been 
a  passion  with  him  for  years.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  the  critics,  who 
have  declared  him  a  selfish  despot, 
Diaz  is  the  possessor  of  an  emotional 
spirit  of  wonderful  depth  and  power. 
It  is  because  he  holds  in  his  soul  the 
natural  poetic  grandeur  of  the  Indian, 
a  flood  of  deep  sentiment  and  feeling, 
that  his  determination  has  become 
fixed  to  place  Mexico  on  a  basis  of 
unquestioned  integrity  before  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  genius  is  made 
up  of  nine  parts  industry  to  one  of  all 
other  elements,  and  knowing  as  we  do 
that  thirty  years  of  study  and  applica- 
tion have  converted  Diaz  from  a  raw 
revolutionary  leader  to  a  finished 
statesman  and  diplomat,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  more  serious  application 
of  this  same  law  of  growth.  Diaz  a 
despot?  Yes!  And  he  became  such 
by  merely  responding  to  the  demands 
of  converting  a  bankrupt  lawless  coun- 
try into  a  superb  organization.  The 
question  now  is,  will  he  yet  arise  to  a 
realization  of  his  plight  before  it  is 
too  late? 

Whether  civilian  or  potentate,  every- 
thing we  do  is  at  our  peril;  for  while 
consciously  performing  such  acts  as 
we  select  or  as  are  thrust  upon  us,  we 
are  subconsciously  engaged  in  forming 


a  tendency  or  brain-path  that  besets 
us  forever  after.  In  a  sense  we  are 
our  own  creators,  in  that  all  we  do 
becomes  a  constant  preparation  for 
doing  the  same  thing  again  with  an 
ever-increasing  impulse  and  motive — 
hence  the  peril. 

The  deep  emotional  nature  of  Diaz 
has  imbued  him  with  the  highest  pa- 
triotism; his  patriotism  has  taken  on 
the  an]bition  to  beautify  his  country's 
front  door-yard  and  make  it  respect- 
able in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Commer- 
cialism having  become  the  dominant 
factor  in  all  lands,  the  despot  has  em- 
ployed his  power  to  conserve  money- 
getting  in  the  interest  of  the  money- 
getter,  until  where  the  country  was 
once  financially  bankrupt  it  is  now 
spiritually  and  politically  bankrupt — 
and  there  you  are. 

To  unfold  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
situation  in  Mexico  would  involve 
preparing  a  descriptive  sociology  of  the 
country,  tracing  the  story  of  the  Span- 
ish racial  and  religious  influences  from 
their  source,  whereby  all  the  fertile 
plantations,  valleys  and  lands  have 
come  into  possession  of  a  very  few 
persons  who,  by  installing  a  priest  as 
the  directing  agency  on  every  planta- 
tion, have  kept  the  masses  subjugated 
and  in  utter  ignorance,  thus  enabling 
the  exploiting  class  to  get  labor  for 
almost  nothing. 

Thousands  of  the  employees  of  these 
"haciendas,"  who  after  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  priest  as  they  file  past  him,  de- 
part for  the  fields  at  day-break,  and 
returning  at  sunset  do  not  separate  for 
their  "sena"  of  tortillas  and  frejoles 
without  again  at  least  touching  the 
garment  of  the  "padre"  and  receiving 
his  blessing,  live  on  the  smallest  pit- 
tance that  can  hold  body  and  soul  to- 
fifether.  Of  course,  the  padre,  holding 
the  powers  of  the  present  and  future  in 
his  grasp,  being  the  unchallenged 
referee  between  individuals  of  the 
ranch  as  well  as  dictator  when  teach- 
ing humility  and  gratitude  as  between 
employee  and  employer,  is  sumptu- 
ously housed,  fed  and  entertained  on 
the  daintiest  foods  and  best  of  wines, 
while  his  "herd,"  the  pelados,  receive 
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from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  day,  barely 
enough  to  keep  them  in  hat,  cotton 
pants  and  beans,  their  diet  having  less 
of  variation  than  that  of  farm-horses 
in  Uncle  Sam's  land. 

There  are  in  Mexico  City  not  less 
than  three  hundred  millionaires,  who 
while  heavy  holders  of  shares  in  banks, 
cotton  mills,  mines,  etc.,  derive  their 
chief  income  from  their  immense 
ranches,  for  all  the  Mexican  aristoc- 
racy own  from  one  to  six  big  "hacien- 
das" each,  some  of  them  including 
several  good-sized  towns;  every  ranch 
being  provided  with  a  chapel  and  a 
priest  to  regulate  the  labor  problem. 

Through  the  means  of  these  agencies 
Mexico  has  become  an  economic  des- 
potism with  the  determination  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  at  any  cost, 
in  the  interest  of  profit-making. 

Where  other  rulers  of  Mexico  have 
run  the  country  sometimes  for  per- 
sonal ambition  and  sometimes  in  the 
interest^  of  the  papal  church,  Don 
Porfirio  has  become  the  servant  of  the 
money  aristocracy  and  he  is  prepared 
to  shoot  down  strikers,  annihilate  by 
"la  fuga,"  execute  without  trial,  deport 
to  Valle  National,  connive  at  inter- 
national kidnapping,  and  through  his 
ministers  debar  by  ostracism  and  im- 
placable hatred  all  those  who  stand  in 
the  way  of  that  particular  brand  of 
progress  which  just  now  holds  sway. 

The  first  problem  that  confronts  the 
foreign  investor  when  visiting  Mexico, 
is  the  bug-a-boo  of  officialism  and  fa- 
voritism. Attorneys  are  not  hired  for 
their  efficiency  in  handling  legal  af- 
fairs for  clients,  but  for  the  "pull"  they 
have  with  heads  of  departments,  cab- 
inet ministers,  etc.  I  have  known 
concessions  to  be  mysteriously  delayed 
for  as  much  as  three  years  which  went 
through  with  startling  rapidity  as  soon 
as  the  "right"  attorney  was  paid  a  fee 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  attorneys 
of  "influence"  are  graded  from  one 
thousand  for  a  common  "pull"  with  a 
magistrate,  to  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand— the  price  of  a  Macedo,  Mendes, 
Donde  or  Del  Rio,  who  reach  the 
cabinet  direct.  The  banker  or  broker 
who  brings  in  the  victim  for  fleecing 


gets  half  the  fee  in  some  instances. 
This  makes  it  worth  while  to  be  a 
repeater. 

Diaz,  at  heart  a  patriot,  has  to  date 
permitted  conditions  to  make  him  a 
dictator.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
let  go;  perhaps  his  view-point  has 
become  so  perverted  by  his  occupation 
that  he  has  lost  all  conception  of  de- 
mocracy and  feels  that  his  people  can- 
not even  be  taught  to  stand  alone,  and 
so  does  not  even  try  them.  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  inductive  method 
will  win  out  where  compulsion  in  the 
end  will  fail. 

Life  is  a  gymnasium  in  which  the 
mind  becomes  changed  and  shaped  in 
accordance  with  the  exercise  it  gets. 
Such  statesmen  as  Gladstone  and  Bis- 
marck, while  of  course,  born  to  certain 
capacity,  adaptability,  etc.,  became, 
through  working  out  the  problems 
presented  to  them  for  solution,  the 
giant  manipulators  of  nations;  but  it 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  very  powers  developed  to  accom- 
plish the  work  in  hand  unseated  them 
and  destroyed  their  capacity  for  keep- 
ing up  with  the  march  of  progress,  and 
in  their  latter  days  both  became  politi- 
cal nuisances,  old-fashioned,  out  of 
date,  and  unfitted  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  hour.  They  did  not 
see  themselves  as  in  a  glass  nor  rec- 
ognize their  gradually  changing  char- 
acters. Thus  does  death  liberate 
fossilized  greatness,  and  wisdom  be- 
comes folly  when  it  tarries  too  long. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study 
than  to  trace  the  psychology  of  the 
world  *s  great  rulers,  scholars  and 
statesmen  as  the  impact  of  life  during 
their  earlier  years  has  tended  to  divert, 
re-form  and  extend  their  powers  of 
mind  and  soul.  These  same  influences, 
continuing  later  to  react  and  be  acted 
upon  by  these  same  master  minds,  are 
eventually  seen  to  convert  the  world's 
saviors  into  destroyers  and  reaction- 
aries. The  true  benefactor  must  be  of 
progressive  mind  and  advance  with  the 
changing  conditions. 

During  past  epochs  psychology  was 
not  sufficiently  understood  to  enable 
statesmen  to  employ  its  laws  for  the 
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purpose  of  self-analysis ;  and  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  now,  with 
all  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  Diaz 
will  rise  to  the  situation  and  realize 
that  while  doing  his  duty  in  the  past 
and  bringing  his  country  into  political 
equilibrium,  he  has  run  the  risk  of 
developing  himself  into  a  tyrant  instead 
of  a  benefactor. 

History  furnishes  countless  examples 
of  pacificators  who,  having  wrought 
out  harmony  through  the  means  of 
iron-handed  discipline,  the  bullet  and 
the  block,  have  so  moulded  themselves  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties  that  it 
has  required  a  liberator  to  depose  the 
become  tyrant.  Is  Diaz  to  be  his  own 
liberator,  lest  his  country  be  corrupted 
by  its  benefactor?  Or  must  there  as 
of  yore  be  another  called  from  the 
masses,  to  save  the  people  from  too 
much  government? 

Nero  was  a  minstrel  and  dreamer  in 
his  youth,  and  Haroun-al-Raschid,  the 
greatest  tyrant  in  the  history  of  Ara- 
bia, received  the  title  of  "the  Just"  in 
the  early  years  of  his  reign,  yet  before 
the  death  of  his  brother  who  preceded 
him  as  Calif,  he  was  a  harmless,  easy- 
going hobo.  Spartacus,  in  his  boy- 
hood a  simple  herdsman,  is  made  to 
say,  "O  Rome!  Thou  hast  been  a 
tender  nurse  to  me.  Thou  hast  given 
to  the  poor  gentle,  timid  shepherd  lad 
who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a 
flute  note,  muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart 
of  flint.  Taught  him  to  drive  the 
sword  through  plated  mail  and  links  of 
rugged  brass  and  warm  it  in  the  mar- 
row of  his  foe." 

David,  Napoleon,  Abdul  Hamid, 
Alexander,  Caesar  and  hundreds  more 
are  among  those  whose  divergence 
from  the  gentler  virtues  of  their  early 
lives  was  the  result  of  a  growth  forced 
upon  them  by  the  conditions  that  be- 
set them. 

Even  successful  bankers  who  pro- 
verbially become  short,  crusty,  and 
disag^reeable,  are  frequently  known  in 
their  youth  to  have  been  possessed  of 
gentle  qualities;  but  the  snares  laid 
for  them,  the  deceptions  which  they 
fathom  and  the  losses  they  sustain 
from  time  to  time,  gradually,  if  they 


become  successful  bankers,  destroy 
their  faith,  until  in  their  old  age  they 
are  crabbed  automatons  of  finance. 

Are  we  to  wonder,  then,  that  the 
patriot  Diaz,  the  honorable  general 
and  economist,  who  after  his  success- 
ful campaign  of  1876  returned  $315,000 
to  the  coffers  of  his  country  with  an 
integrity  never  before  known  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  America,  has  also 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  schooling  for 
tyrants? 

To  quote  from  Congressman  De 
Zayas'  excellent  work  on  Porfirio 
Diaz:  "When  we  gave  up  our  rights 
we  were  not  acting  in  ignorance  but 
in  full  knowledge  of  what  we  were 
doing;  we  were  actuated  by  the  con- 
fidence which  we  had  then  and  which 
many  of  us  still  have,  that  our  re- 
nunciation was  not  a  permanent  abne- 
gation of  civil  rights  but  a  transfer  of 
them  in  good  faith  to  the  keeping  of  a 
man  of  irreproachable  honor;  one  who 
would  know  how  to  return  them  as  he 
had  received  them,  little  by  little,  until 
complete  restitution  had  been  made. 
We  were  confident  that  we  would 
never  have  to  say,  'Diaz,  return  to  us 
our  liberties'." 

Mexico  is  now  "respectable."  Her 
front  door-yard,  consisting  of  foreign 
credit,  palaces,  parks,  avenues,  thea- 
tres and  glitter  in  the  French  Renais- 
sance taste  of  Limantour,  is  delightful 
to  look  upon,  though  there  are  still 
eight  million  pelados  (peasants)  who 
are  dull,  are  kept  dull  under  the  sys- 
tem, and  live  on  tortillas  and  frejoles 
at  an  average  wage  of  from  six  to 
twelve  cents  per  day. 

To  accomplish  these  blessed  results 
a  dictatorship  (perfectly  justifiable  in 
the  beginning)  has  been  kept  up  for 
thirty  years,  which,  while  wiser,  is  un- 
equalled for  absolutism  by  the  rulers 
of  either  Russia  or  Portugal;  a  dicta- 
torship which  not  only  includes  the  de- 
cision of  courts  and  the  appointment 
of  judges,  the  selection  of  mayors,  gov- 
ernors and  legislators,  state  and  na- 
tional, but  supervises  and  attends  to 
the  execution  of  them  in  its  own  way. 
Under  such  a  regime  it  is  but  natural 
that  thousands  of  abuses  ^n  the  part  of 
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subordinates  occur,  the  railroading  of 
innocent  persons  to  prison  and  to  Valle 
National  (the  Siberia  of  Mexico),  and 
the  annihilation  by  "la  fuga"  (the  name 
given  to  the  act  of  shooting  down  pris- 
oners while  on  the  march  on  the 
pretense  they  tried  to  escape). 

Since  1876,  during  all  of  which  time 
Diaz  has  remained  President,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Gonzales  term  of 
four  years,  it  is  said  that  forty  thou- 
sand persons,  mostly  political  prison- 
ers, have  perished  in  Valle  National, 
and  some  thirty  thousand  have  per- 
ished by  "la  fuga,**  the  former  method 
of  extinction  being  considered  fully  as 
deadly  as  the  latter,  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  that  when  once  con- 
demned to  the  miasmic  and  fever- 
infected  penal  colony  of  Valle  Na- 
tional, "he  will  never  come  back." 

Giving  full  credit  to  the  wisdom  of 
Diaz  and  the  terrible  task  before  him 
of  bringing  a  stormy,  riotous,  bandit- 
ridden  people  to  a  state  of  order,  nev- 
ertheless, could  the  facts  be  brought 
fully  to  the  understanding  of  the 
American  people,  which  they  would 
if  the  Associated  Press  representative 
in  Mexico  was  not  subsidized,  these 
dreadful  killings  without  trial  would 
so  outrage  the  gentler  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  that  by  popular 
voice  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  government  would  be  de- 
manded in  order  to  prevent  such  bar- 
barities; though  in  the  event  of  such 
intervention  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  barbarities  would  continue, 
even  as  with  the  American  Indians 
and  the  Filipinos,  but  under  the  An- 
glo-Saxon formula,  which  is  not  so 
objectionable  to  our  high-strung  sen- 
sibilities. 

Not  only  is  the  Associated  Press 
representative  of  Mexico  under  pay 
by  the  government,  but  a  dozen  of 
the  leading  papers  receive  large  sub- 
sidies, the  Imparcial  having  received 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  government  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  being  the  only  penny 
paper,  is  circulated  widely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  public  opinion  favora- 
ble to  the  administration. 


As  matters  stand,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Diaz  government,  cen- 
tralized in  a  small  coterie  of  friends, 
officials  and  foreign  investors,  has 
assumed  a  political,  financial  and 
social  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
twenty-seven  states,  more  complete 
than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  civiliza- 
tion known  on  the  globe.  The  banks 
of  Mexico  give  preference  to  those 
with  large  security  who  "cannot  pay," 
and  the  final  adjustment  is  always 
made  through  a  court  that  is  sacred 
from  the  presence  of  competitive  bid- 
ders. As  a  result  of  this  system,  all 
the  fertile  lands  and  plantations  have 
gradually  segregated  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  lawyers,  judges,  bankers  and 
officials,  so  that  finally  social  events 
as  well  as  those  financial  and  political, 
are  actually  dictated  by  those  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
a  "beneficent  despotism  ;  this  is  the 
natural  conception  of  those  who  do 
not  rise  in  their  philosophy  above 
mere  superficial  observation.  This 
class  of  short-sighted  thinkers  arc 
much  like  the  parent  who  to  seXrure 
temporary  peace  and  quiet,  resorts  to 
bribery,  trickery  or  any  form  of  indul- 
gence that  offers  immediate  relief. 
Statesmen  and  parents  of  this  class 
do  not  realize  that  the  life  urge  of 
humanity  is  a  much  stronger,  deeper 
question  than  the  mere  matter  of  tem- 
porary order,  and  that  the  effects  of 
paternalism  or  "beneficent  despotism" 
are  invariably  to  hold  mankind  back 
in  a  state  of  semi-animalism — a  semi- 
brutality  which  must  ever  be  when 
the  members  of  any  class  look  to 
others  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
Any  form  of  government  that  does 
not  tend  to  bring  out  independence 
of  thought  and  action  under  the  same 
law  as  the  inductive  method  advocated 
in  the  kindergarten,  is  sowing  the 
wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

While  President  Diaz  has  already 
reached  a  ripe  age,  his  splendid  con- 
stitution, his  exceptional  abstemious- 
ness and  perfect  habits-  of  life  make 
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it  reasonable  to.  expect  that  he  may 
still  live  and  retain  his  faculties  long 
enough  to  round  out  one  of  the  most 
notable  careers  attained  by  any  poli- 
tical executive  the  world  has  ever 
known;  but  to  do  this,  the  Diaz 
"plan"  must  invoke  other  ideals  than 
those  of  compulsion,  must  depend 
upon  other  forces  than  the  bayonet, 
the  policeman's  club  and  the  secret 
service. 
What  should  Diaz  do? 

1.  Recognize  the  three  essentials 
for  developing  a  greater  Mexico  and 
a  greater  people:  education,  good 
roads  and  irrigation. 

2.  Apply  the  government  finances 
toward  these  essentials,  at  the  same 
time  lowering  the  amount  spent  on 
the  army,  on  the  police  and  for  show, 
as  rapidly  as  the  new  regime  of  educa- 
tion becomes  effective. 

3.  Organize  three  new  government 
departments  entitled  respectively, 
"The  Department  of  Employment  and 
Labor,"  "The  Department  of  Health 
and  Longevity,"  and  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Roads  and  Irrigation." 

4.  Establish  Schools  of  Education  by 
the  Inductive  Method  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  entire  republic, 
every  school  to  be  equipped  with  a 
garden  and  shops  for  printing,  bind- 
ing, metal-work  and  housekeeping, 
each  child  to  be  trained  in  these 
lines  by  the  "ofganized  system,"  thus 


developing  balanced  minds  able  to  re- 
sist both  mysticism  and  criminality. 

5.  Issue  a  proclamation  encourag- 
ing political  activity  on  the  part  of 
everjr  citizen,  encouraging  opposition 
parties  and  real  elections,  with  the 
positive  proviso  that  all  meetings  must 
be  peaceful  meetings,  that  knives  and 
guns  must  be  left  at  home,  that  votes 
will  be  honestly  counted,  that  armed 
partizanship  will  be  discountenanced 
and  will  be  no  longer  necessary  in 
Mexico. 

6.  Instead  of  diverting  moneys 
for  boulevards,  monuments,  castles 
and  theatres,  divert  these  great  sums 
for  the  next  ten  years  to  education, 
irrigation  and  good  roads.  Theoreti- 
cal education  develops  confused  minds 
— the  equipment  of  the  criminal,  the 
mystic  and  the  parasite. 

7.  Discourage  ideas  of  war,  blood- 
shed, cock  -  fighting,  bull  -  fighting, 
drunkenness  and  all  occupations  that 
debase  the  mind  and  debauch  the 
body,  and  gradually,  by  example,  by 
precept  and  by  despotism  when  neces- 
sary, emancipate  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico from  the  condition  of  degradation 
into  which  they  are  rapidly  falling  as 
a  result  of  a  wrong  conception  of  life, 
government  and  of  culture. 

Paraphrasing  De  Zayas  I  would  in 
all  friendship  say  to  Diaz,  "Don  Por- 
firio,  you  have  created  a  nation,  now 
save  its  people." 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSERVATION 

MOVEMENT 

By  M.  F.  ABBOTT 


I.    In  America 

THE  conservation  movement  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  forestry 
movement.  The  earliest  at- 
tempts to  conserve  the  forests  are 
noted  in  the  colonial  ordinances  of 
1640  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and 
1682  at  Philadelphia  framed  by  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Late  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth  centuries 
action  was  taken  by  the  government 


Before  Roosevelt. 

in  providing  for  the  purchase  (1799) 
and  reservation  (1817,  1820,  1827)  of 
timber  lands  for  the  uses  of  the  Navy. 
The  history  of  American  forests 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  is 
in  great  part  a  history  of  the  lumber 
industry.  There  are  four  chief  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States:  the 
Northeast,  including  the  States  from 
Maine   to   Pennsylvania;     the   South, 
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including  the  Southern  Appalachians 
and  the  Atlantic  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas;  the  Lake  States, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
and  the  Pacific  States,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California.  According  to 
statistics  which  the  diagram  sets  forth, 
the  seat  of  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  migrating  since  1850  from  one 
forest  region  to  another,  from  the 
Northeast  to  the  Lake  States,  from 
them  to  the  South,  with  a  promise  of 
entering  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  Pacific  coast  region.  This 
migration  means  that  the  cream  of  the 
timber  supply  has  been  successively 
taken,  leaving  the  land  either  "culled" 
or  "skinned,"  and  it  indicates  further 
that  the  timber  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  drained  as  regards  both 
quality  and  quantity.  Statistics  taken 
since  l900  furthermore  show  conclu- 
sively that  if  the  present  rate  of  cutting 
continues,  the  timber  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  last  ilot  longer  than 
thirty-three  years  from  1907.  We  are 
cutting  the  forests  three  times  as  fast 
as  they  are  growing.  (See  Diagram.) 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
present  forestry  movement  was  said 
to  have  been  beginning,  "like  a  cloud 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand."  The 
first  event  which  placed  signal  em- 
phasis on  the  starting  of  this  new 
movement  was  the  meeting  in  August, 
1873,  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Portland, 
Maine.  This  meeting  prepared  a 
memorial  to  Congress  calling  its  atten- 
tion to  the  forest  situation  and  praying 
for  action  in  the  matter.  A  message 
was  sent  by  President  Grant  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  but  no 
action  was  taken  until  1876,  when 
Congress  appropriated  $2,000  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  forests.  This 
money  was  to  be  utilized  by  the  "Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture"  and  in  its 
use  lay  the  seed  of  the  present  United 
States  Forest  Service.  More  money 
was  appropriated  by  the  following 
Congress  for  forest  investigation.  Un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Division  of  Forestry  was  created  and 
in  1886  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  was  made 


its  head.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
country  a  trained  forester  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  In  1898 
Dr.  Fernow  resigned  and  the  late 
chief,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  took 
charge.  The  work  though  still  on  a 
small,  even  minute,  scale,  was  ex- 
tended to  include  not  only  investiga- 
tion but  advice  regarding  forest  oper- 
ations on  private  lands.  Forest  re- 
serves created  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  existed  since  1891,  but  not 
until  1905  were  they  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Forest  Service.  When 
this  change  was  made,  forestry  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  was  applied 
on  a  large  scale. 

Beside  the  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  forestry,  ac- 
tion was  also  taken  by  the  separate 
States.  Since  1900  several  States  have 
created  the  office  of  State  Forester  or 
its  equivalent,  and  thus  a  system  of 
State  forest  services  can  co-operate 
with  the  Federal  service,  each  thereby 
increasing  its  efficiency. 

Three  times  during  the  history  of 
America,  anxiety  regarding  forest  re- 
sources has  been  expressed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind:  first,  by  the  colonial  ordin- 
ances of  the  seventeenth  century; 
second,  by  the  Federal  statutes  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, legislating  for  a  timber  supply 
for  the  Navy ;  and  third,  in  the  recent 
movement  which  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  and  State  forest 
services  and  of  National  and  State 
forests. 

The  history  of  the  lumber  industry 
is  one  of  "land  skinning;"  that  of  the 
Federal  land  policy  is  one  of  "land 
grabbing."  Both  the  "land  skinner" 
and  the  "land  grabber"  have  met  with 
their  only  effective  opposition  from 
the  Forest  Service  and  by  the  system 
of  National  Forests. 

After  the  Revolution,  by  successive 
purchases  the  new  United  States  gov- 
ernment found  itself  with  a  large  area 
of  public  lands.  The  question  which 
confronted  the  government  was: 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  public 
lands?    And  the  answer  was  inevita- 
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bly  presented:  Give  it  to  the  people 
for  homes.  The  idea  entertained  in 
quite  good  faith  was  for  the  govern- 
ment to  either  give  or  sell  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  its  lands  to  the  small 
man,  the  small  farmer,  the  small  pros- 
pector, the  small  lumberman. 

To  this  end  the  public  lands  were 
classified  by  the  government  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  land, 
under  four  heads,  thus:  agricultural, 
arid,  mineral,  and  timber,  and  acts 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  these  four 
classes  of  lands  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  earliest  of  such  acts  was 
that  passed  in  1796,  which  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dis- 
pose of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
"Northwest  Territory."  But  after 
the  other  purchases  the  following  laws 
were  passed: 

In  1861  the  "Homestead  Act"  pro- 
vided for  the  disposal  of  160  acres  to 
any  citizen  who  had  up  to  this  time 
cultivated  the  land  for  five  years. 


In  1866  the  "Mineral  Land  Law" 
provided  for  the  prospecting  and  tak- 
ing out  of  mineral  claims  "according 
to  the  local  customs  of  miners,"  in 
so  far  as  these  customs  were  consist- 
ent with  the  Federal  laws. 

In  1877  ai\  act  for  the  disposal  of 
arid  lands,  known  as  the  "Desert  Land 
Law,"  provided  for  a  gift  of  320  acres 
of  arid  land  to  any  person  who  would 
reclaim  the  land  within  a  certain  time. 

In  1878  the  "Timber  and  Stone  Act" 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  the  tim- 
ber and  stone  lands  for  practically 
nothing,  that  is,  $2.50  per  acre.     • 

This  last  act  is  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
the  grafters.  The  Homestead,  Desert 
Land  and  Mineral  acts  required  cer- 
tain and  definite  action  of  the  entry- 
man.  But  the  Timber  and  Stone  act 
provided  for  a  mere  nominal  fee  to 
the  government,  and  required  no  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  entryman  ex- 
cepting his  promise  that  the  land  thus 
acquired   was   for   his   own   purposes. 
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He,  the  entrjrman,  must  sig^  the 
pledge  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  entryman 
and  that  his  claims  are  bona  fide  tool 

The  provisions  of  all  these  acts  in- 
dicated the  mind  of  the  legislators  of 
the  country  on  this  subject.  Their 
theory  on  the  face  of  it  is  beautifully 
simple.  Give  land  to  the  man  who 
most  needs  it.  If  the  small  farmer 
will  cultivate  the  land,  by  all  means 
give  it  to  him,  and  do  in  like  manner 
by  the  small  reclaimer  and  the  small 
prospector.    So   Congress   argued. 

How  has  the  problem  worked  out? 
The  public  needs  no  enlightenment  at 
this  stage  upon  conditions  which  have 
tested  this  reasoning.  The  simple 
irony  of  facts  is  eloquent.  It  is  true 
that  the  alleged  purpose  of  one  of 
these  laws — namely,  the  "Homestead 
Act" — has  been  largely  realized;  and 
many  homes  for  the  "small  man"  exist 
in  consequence.  The  Desert  Land 
Law  was  neither  good  nor  bad.  The 
Timber  and  Stone  act  has  been  since 
its  first  enactment  a  huge  success — 
for  the  "big  man" — so  much  so  that 
it  cannot  be  repealed. 

So  the  history  of  the  public  land 
policy  reads  until  in  the  nineties  a 
change  took  place.  This  change  af- 
fected the  arid  and  timber  and  stone 
lands.  It  was  soon  seen  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  practical  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  the  government  and  not  the 
citizen  must  take  the  initiative.  There 
was  accordingly  started  in  the  nine- 
ties a  movement  to  provide  for  the  re- 
clamation of  arid  lands  by  the  Federal 
government,  the  lands  thus  reclaimed 
to  be  sold  to  citizens.  An  act  em- 
bodying this  principle  was  finally 
passed  by  Congress  in  1902  and  it  is 
known  as  the  "Reclamation  Act." 
This -law  provides  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  shall  each  year  be 
devoted  to  the  reclamation  of  other 
arid  lands. 

Many  projects  have  been  started  by 
authority  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
H.  Newell.  This  act,  which  replaces 
the  function  of  the  old  Desert  Land 
Act,  has  been  a  great  success.     An  im- 


portant part  of  the  conservation  pol- 
icy as  we  now  understand  it  consists 
in  the  practical  creation  of  new  lands, 
not  only  by  irrigating  the  arid  lands 
which  are  too  dry,  but  also  by  drain- 
ing the  swamp  lands  which  are  too 
wet. 

Other  innovations  have  affected  the 
timber  lands.  True,  the  Timber  and 
Stone  act  has  never  been  repealed  but 
its  effect  has  been  greatly  decreased 
by  another  law  passed  in  1891.  This 
is  Section  24  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1891,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  from  time  to  time  set  apart  and 
reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  hav- 
ing public  land  bearing  forests,  in  any 
part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in 
part  covered  with  timber  or  under- 
growth, whether  of  commercial  value 
or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the 
President  shall  by  public  proclama- 
tion declare  the  establishment  of  such 
reservations  and  the  limits." 

This  section  explains  itself.  Pub- 
lic lands  bearing  forests  could  be  re- 
served from  sale,  "withdrawn  from 
entry,"  simply  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  President.  The  phrase,  "whether 
of  commercial  value  or  not,"  enables 
lands  to  be  set  aside  wholly  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  watersheds 
—a  phrase  without  which  such  a  pol- 
icy could  not  always  be  pursued.  By 
authority  of  this  section  all  of  the 
present  National  Forests,  aggregating 
about  194,000,000  acres,  have  been 
created.  And  this  section  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  "forest  re- 
serve policy." 

Section  24  provided  simply  for  the 
creation  of  reserves,  and  under  this 
act  small  areas  were  set  aside  by  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  their  administration.  From 
the  first  there  had  been  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  idea  of  reservation, 
opposition  which  came  for  the  most 
part  from  the  great  lumber  and  gaz- 
ing interests  of  the  West.  From  the 
first,  it  was  a  fierce  fight  between  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and 
the  progressives  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  land  skinners  and  land  grabbers 
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on  the  other, — a  fight  which  is  going 
on  to-day,  and  of  such  proportions  that 
it  is  now  demanding  Congressional 
investigation.  In  the  passage  of  Sec- 
tion 24  the  progressives  clearly  out- 
witted the  "interests."  The  interests 
were  appropriately  "sore."  But  they 
well  knew  that  the  reserve  policy 
would  never  develop  to  their  injury 
until  some  provision  was  made  for  the 
administration  of  the  reserves.  The 
next  fight  was  therefore  for  such  ad- 
ministration. For  six  years  the  few 
reserves  that  were  made  lay  dormant, 
with  no  provision  for  their  proper 
administering.  In  February,  1897, 
President  Cleveland,  just  before  leav- 
ing office,  set  aside  by  proclamation 
21,379,840  acres  as  reserves.  This 
was  the  most  conspicuous  execution 
of  Section  24  that  had  as  jret  been  re- 
corded. The  opposition  in  Congress 
was  immediately  on  its  feet  and  shout- 
ing a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
The  result  of  it  all  was  a  compromise. 
The  twenty-one  millions  of  acres  set 
aside  by  President  Cleveland  were  to 
be  reopened  to  entry  and  to  remain 
so  until  the  following  March.  Those 
not  taken  up  by  that  time  were  to 
become  reserves.  In  return  for  this 
concession  by  the  progressives,  an  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  provided  for 
the  reserves,  an  administration,  how- 
ever, very  unsatisfactory  to  the  friends 


Ratio  of  State  and  National  forests  to  private  and 
unreserved  forests.— From  Circular  129,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 


of  the  reservation  policy.  These  pro- 
visions were  embodied  in  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897. 

Four  of  these  provisions  are  of  spe- 
cial importance.  The  forest  reserves 
were  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  was  empowered 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
provide  such  service  as  to  protect  the 
reserves  from  fire  and  depredations. 
Another  provision  empowered .  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  allow  the 
sale  of  the  "dead,  matured  and  large 
growth"  of  forests.  Still  another  pro- 
vided for  the  free  use  of  timber  and 
stone  "for  domestic  purposes."  A 
fourth  provision  was  known  as  the 
"lieu-selection"  clause.  By  means  of 
this  a  citizen  holding  private  lands  en- 
closed by  a  reserve  was  enabled  to 
exchange  them  for  land  outside.  A 
document  called  "scrip"  was  given  him 
which  entitled  him  as  holder  to  land 
outside  the  reserve  equal  in  area  to 
that  originally  held  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

These  four  provisions  indicate  the 
part  played  on  the  forest  reserves  by 
the  Land  Office.  Another  role  was 
played  by  the  Geologica^Survey  in 
surveying  the  reserves, 
part  was  played  by  the  Bi 
estry  in  the  recommendia 
lands  to  be  reserved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.     This  adminis- 
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tering  of  the  reserves  in  which  three 
departments  of  government  had  a 
hand  was  unsatisfactory.  But  the  act 
of  1897,  whatever  its  defects,  was  a 
distinct  step  forward.  A  fire  service 
was  provided;  dead  and  matured 
timber  was  made  available  by  sale. 
Proper  organization  for  the  regulat- 
ing of  this  sale  could  not  be  effected 
except  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Forest  Service.  Under  the  "lieu- 
selection"  clause  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  for  exchanging  poor 
lands  within  the  reserves  for  valuable 
lands  outside,  an  opportunity  which 
made  possible  also  the  collecting  of 
the  lands  of  many  persons  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  "Scrip"  came  to  be  a 
kind  of  currency.  School  teachers 
were  paid  in  it  and  it  was  generously 
cashed  by  big  land  companies.  This 
clause  then  did  its  good  share  in  the 
interests  of  land  grabbing,  but  it 
finally  suffered  a  repeal  in  1905. 

The  act  of  1897  was  therefore  an 
aid  to  both  progressives  and  reaction- 
aries. The  administration  of  the  re- 
serves herein  provided  for  continued 
for  eight  years.  During  this  time  a 
great  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  western  people.  They  had 
at  first  looked  on  the  whole  idea  of 
conservation  as  an  act  of  official  in- 
terference and  meddling.  The  "range" 
had  always  been  "free."  Sheepmen 
and  cattlemen  had  formerly  been  al- 
lowed to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish.  They 
had  shot  at  sight  and  it  was  nobody's 
business.  The  range  in  the  meantime 
was  being  depleted  by  over-grazing. 
The  people  had  ahead  of  them  the 
disagreeable  experience  of  becoming 
civilized.  They  were  taught  grad- 
ually that  the  government  did  not  de- 
sire to  take  away  the  range  but  sim- 
ply to  control  the  manoeuvres  upon 
it  to  the  effect  of  giving  them  a  bet- 
ter range.  They  were  learnin^f  that 
the  government  had  no  intention  of 
publicly  depriving  them  of  timber  but, 
instead,  of  preventing  them  from  being 
privately  deprived  of  it.  In  tinre, 
therefore,  only  timber  thieves  and 
desperadoes  were  noted  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  reserve  policy. 


The  fight  to  place  the  reserves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
went  on.  For  several  years  President 
Roosevelt  suggested  it  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  and  finally  the 
change  was  effected  by  ao  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1905.  This  law  provided  that 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  .  .  .  execute  .  .  - 
all  laws  affecting  public  lands  .  .  . 
reserved  .  .  .  excepting  such  laws  as 
affect  the  patenting  of  such  lands." 
Thus  all  matters  relating  to  the  title 
of  lands  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
Land  Office.  All  operations  and  con- 
structive work  on  the  reserves  was  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, which  at  this  time  was  re- 
christened  the  "Forest  Service."  An- 
other rechristening  changed  the  name 
of  "forest  reserve"  to  "National  For- 
est." Now  for  the  first  time  forestry 
on  a  large  scale  was  to  be  practiced 
in  this  country.  The  Federal  move- 
ment for  public  forests  has  been  cop- 
ied by  the  separate  States,  several  of 
which  have  purchased  State  forests 
and  placed  them  in  charge  of  the 
State  foresters.  During  President 
Roosevelt's  administration  the  area  of 
the  National  Forests  was  more  than 
doubled. 

By  the  side  of  the  forest  reserva- 
tion policy  which  led  to  the  National 
Forests  in  the  West,  a  movement 
grew  up  for  establishing  a  similar  pol- 
icy in  the  East.  Any  national  forests 
in  the  East,  however,  must  needs  be 
purchased  since  no  public  lands  in 
this  region  belong  to  the  government. 
The  friends  of  the  forest  reservation 
movement  have  though  it  only  con- 
sistent that  the  eastern  portion,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
country  is  contained,  should  make 
adequate  provision  to  conserve  its 
timber  and  water  resources. 

A  movement  for  the  purchase  of 
national  forests  in  the  East  started  in 
1900.  Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  the  purchase 
of  forest  lands  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians and  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  so  far  no  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted.    The  friends 
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of  the  movement  claim  that  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  such  legislation  is  "Can- 
nonism"  in  general  and  "Uncle  Joe"  in 
particular. 

Before  the  beginning  in  1905  of 
President  Roosevelt's  second  admin- 
istration, the  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources  had  been  limited 
practically  to  conservation  of  forests. 
The  Forest  Service  had  grown  up, 
the  National  Forests  had  been  created 
and  an  efficient  administration  for 
them  had  been  provided ;  and  a  move- 


ment had  been  started  for  extending 
by  purchase  the  reservation  policy  to 
the  East.  During  President  Roose- 
velt's second  administration  the  for- 
estry movement  was  to  be  broadened 
to  include  the  other  natural  resources 
— the  soils,  the  minerals  and  the 
waters.  The  idea  of  thus  widening 
the  scope  of  the  movement  was  ad- 
vanced by  President  Roosevelt  and  by 
the  late  United  States  Forester,  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  thus  broadened, 
it  constitutes  "the  most  vital  issue 
to-day  before  the  American  people." 
(To  be  continued.) 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STATE 

By  professor  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON 


IN  thoughtfully  observing  Nature 
in  any  land,  age  or  social  sys- 
tem, man  seems  to  have  reached 
one  supreme  consensus  of  opinion, 
namely,  that  Nature's  mysterious,  ma- 
jestic, yet  orderly  and  rational,  meth- 
ods of  procedure  in  vast  annual  and 
diurnal  succession  of  events ;  her  wise 
adjustments  and  readjustments  for  the 
need  and  aspiration  of  her  creatures, 
were  directly  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  rev- 
erence and  emulation,  from  their  obvious 
grandeur,  majesty,  sublimity,  beauty 
and  plastic  fitness  for  Progress,  along 
physical,  mental  or  moral  lines;  for 
they  thus  give  zest  to  life  and  mean- 
ing to  all  intellectual  and  moral  efforts. 
These  efforts  of  man  have  been  found 
more  and  more  to  require  harmonious 
adjustment  to  overruling  Law,  Prin- 
ciple and  Method  of  procedure.  It  was 
early  obvious  that  purely  "utilitarian" 
and  material  ends  were  but  a  snuill  part 
of  her  plan  and  of  her  economy,  or  her 
requisition  or  ideal.  For  otherwise, 
how  explain  her  enormous  expenditure 
of  energy  in  eternally  adding  to  the 
idea  of  Utility,  those  other  deliberate 
ideas  of  Fascination,  Embellishment 
and  Charm-in-Beauty,  glowing  in 
countless  gems ;  in  myriads  of  redolent 
flowers;  in  gorgeous  sea-shells  rolling 
on  the  shores;  in  celestial  sunsets  and 


rainbows  painted  in  her  inaccessible 
skies ;  or  in  the  songs  of  birds  making 
melodious  her  fields  and  forests?  Why 
her  constant  insistence  by  overwhelm- 
ing examples  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
delightful  harmony,  steady  esthetic  law 
and  ever-new  imagination,  stamped  by 
her  artist  Hand  on  all  her  preparatory 
forms,  and  pressed  on  the  observation 
and  skill  of  her  final  creature — man, 
if  it  were  not  to  compel  him  to  learn  to 
apply  her  wonderful  artistic  principles  of 
creative  skill,  constructive  harmony 
and  delicate  adaptation?  Hence  the 
humblest  savage  or  the  most  primi- 
tive prototype  of  man  observed  these 
vast  phenomena  of  nature  with  some 
movement  of  his  intelligence  and 
imagination;  some  kindling  of  his 
emotions;  which  steadily  quickened 
and  expanded  as  he  advanced,  under 
her  steady  appeal  to  his  higher  con- 
sciousness, far  above  the  unconscious 
or  semi-conscious  co-operation  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable  or  animal,  below 
him,  that  (automatically  or  by  simple 
instinct)  kept  cutting  its  facets,  color- 
ing its  petals  and  plumes,  weaving  i'^s 
nests  or  singing  its  songs. 

Far  back  on  the  earliest  confines  of 
man's  life  on  earth  we  find  him  string- 
ing her  shells,  for  Beauty,  upon  his 
person;      carving      or     staining     his* 
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weapons  and  skins  with  the  forms  and 
colors  that  amazed  or  delighted  his 
esthetic  sense;  and,  out  of  this  very 
awe  and  joy  that  kindled  his  Reason 
and  Imagination,  he  strove  to  conceive 
the  God-of-Nature  and  the  Nature  of 
God;  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Nature's  creative  skill  and  taste;  and 
so  in  some  measure  to  please  or  placate 
a  Common  Father,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  moving  pictures  and  miracles  of 
the  Greatest  "Artist-Artizan."  Natu- 
ral Religion  was  undoubtedly  born  of 
this  natural  admiration  and  adoration, 
through  the  natural  eternal  necessity 
of  the  mind  and  heart  to  see  and  feel 
and  enjoy  along  upper  lines  of  spiritual 
appreciation,  more  than  by  the  merely 
animal  necessities  of  the  body  or  the 
utilitarian  values  of  trade. 

Indeed,  if  there  seems  one  truth 
more  obvious  than  another,  in  history, 
science  or  sociolgy,  it  is  that  no  gross 
necessity  of  the  animal  body  will  ever 
permanently  satisfy  the  higher  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  soul;  no  utilitarian 
value  in  trade  can  long  hold  out  un- 
less the  elements  of  Charm  and  Beauty 
are  associated  by  the  arts  of  Taste; 
and  no  permanent  prosperity  or  peace 
is  possible  to  any  order  of  society  from 
which  Natural  Religion  is  eliminated, 
or  where  the  conception  of  honest, 
beautiful  Personal  Production  and  En- 
nobled Labor  are  cut  out. 

Far  from  modern  scientific  research 
robbing  Nature  of  "her  spirit,"  it  has 
discovered  and  demonstrated,  at  last, 
that  "matter  itself  is  immaterial"  It  is 
alive  with  spirit  and  motion,  even  in 
its  most  minute  atom.  Far  from  com- 
mercialism or  utilitarianism  being  able 
to  destroy  man's  first  conceptions  and 
necessities  in'  Beauty,  it  is  being  driven 
by  competition  to  a  greater  recognition 
of  it;  so  that  higher  market  value  is 
now  given  to  those  agents  and  faculties 
which  add  to  materials  the  more  per- 
manent qualities  and  charms  of  Beauty. 
Far  from  sjrstems  of  society  escaping 
the  necessity  and  inspiration  of  a 
natural  reverence  and  ethical  aspira- 
tion, the  world  is  finding  out  that  no 
"system"  of  ethics  and  no  presumptu- 
ous "sect"  is  safe,  sane  or  worthy  of 


preservation  till  it  restores  man's  love  of 
Nature  and  obeys  her  methods  of  Work- 
manship. 

In  my  work,  The  Gate  Beautiful^  I 
strove  carefully  to  show  how  truly 
helpful,  to  all  thought  and  labor,  are 
Nature's  marvelous,  logical  and  beauti- 
ful Principles  and  Methods  of  construc- 
tion, design,  decoration  and  adaptation 
for  practical  purposes  or  for  mental  ex- 
pression,— the  Self-revelation  of  her 
motives,  methods,  constructive  skill, 
poetic  character  and  various  significant 
charms. 

Science  and  Law  underlie  Beauty 
exactly  as  the  rocks  underlie  the  flow- 
ers ,  though,  like  the  rocks,  they  do  not 
become  Beauty  until  the  higher  chem- 
istry of  purpose  and  poetic  thought 
have  raised  their  quality  and  significant 
character.  It  is  also  so  with  national 
as  with  natural  evolution.  Necessities 
of  physical  life  compel  a  people  first  to 
recognize  and  assimilate  physical  law 
and  principle;  then  intellectual  and 
commercial  competition  compel  them 
to  apply  finer  and  fuller  scales  of 
"value"  and  comparative  social  excel- 
lence. Then,  lastly,  the  fullest  experi- 
ence, aspiration,  soul  suffering  and 
spiritual  victories  of  the  people  drive 
them  to  seek,  in  the  great  Arts  of  Ex- 
pression, permanent  and  worthy  embodi- 
ments of  their  noblest  insights  and 
accomplishments,  for  after  time.  It  is 
exactly  as  a  provident  parent  consoli- 
dates and  crystallizes  the  best  of  his 
life-struggle  for  the  children  who  arc 
to  succeed  him ;  and  this  he  does  by  an 
inner  law  and  necessity  of  his  being, 
that  gives  satisfaction  and  relief  to  him- 
self as  much  as  to  those  following  him. 
His  pride,  honor,  love  and  self-interest 
are  all  enlisted. 

It  so  happened  that  after  my  own 
university  graduation,  in  the  year  1872, 
it  was  my  destiny  to  spend  six  or 
seven  years  in  a  foreign  study  that 
brought  sharply  home  to  me  the  large 
significance  of  other  countries'  past 
struggles  to  comprehend  Nature's 
Beauty  and  to  embody  her  principles  in 
their  own  work  and  life.  It  made  clear 
some  of  the  educational,  economic  and 
social  mistakes  that  had  harmed  their 
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results,  and  were  still  liable  to  harm 
some  of  our  best  efforts  in  America. 
Education  still  was  too  narrow,  shal- 
low, impractical,  never  close  enough  to 
Nature,  nor  sufficiently  vital,  inspiring, 
generous  and  democratic  to  leaven  the  entire 
body  of  society;  or  to  give  to  growing 
lives  and  hands  their  full  meed  of  ef- 
ficiency and  happiness;  their  full  re- 
ward in  natural  life  and  personal 
production.  From  this  came — and  still 
come — so  much  vanity,  sterility,  idle 
parasitism  in  many  classes  of  society 
in  cities,  and  also  the  discontent  and 
the  inefficiency  of  many  classes  in  the 
country.  Hence,  too,  come  the  jealous- 
ies, competitions,  rancors  and  exploita- 
tions that  degrade  human  society,  that 
demoralize  civilization,  and  close  men's 
eyes  too  often  to  the  lessons  of  Nature, 
the  warnings  of  history  and  the  safer 
principles  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion which  alone  can  make  life  in 
city  or  country  humane,  social  or 
"civilized." 

Nature  has  stamped  one  fundamental 
axiom  on  the  brow  of  Humanity, 
namely:  "/4  man's  life  consists  not  in 
the  abundance  of  mere  material  things  he 
possesses,"  but  in  the  abundance  of  gen- 
uine happiness  and  development  he  gets 
out  of  his  association  with  things,  and  by 
means  of  their  production  and  utilization. 
This  happiness  must  inevitably  be 
more  intellectual  and  moral  than 
purely  physical.  His  mind  must  be 
fed  and  his  finer  emotions  stimulated 
and  satisfied,  or  he  goes  hungry;  even 
his  work  itself  becomes  less  "valuable." 
No  rational  man  or  woman  can  either 
be  content  in  empty  idleness  or  happy 
through  inefficient,  uninteresting  work. 
No  normal  soul  will  ever  rest  satisfied 
in  a  stultified  treadmill  occupation  in 
which  the  best  of  his  nature  is  sup- 
pressed or  undeveloped  by  despotism 
or  cruelty  in  conditions.  Humanity, 
Justice,  Beauty,  are  alone  intended  to 
satisfy  Humanity;  for  when  they  are 
absent,  "civilization"  (so-called)  has 
over  and  over  again  been  demonstrated 
a  farce  and  utter  failure,  and  repeatedly 
been  closed  in  disruption  or  drowned 
out  in  blood. 

Education,  then,  in  its  best  and  broad- 


est sense,  shows  itself  to  be  the  prime 
necessity  of  our  social  state  to-day.  Our 
life  demands  the  broadest  knowledge, 
deepest  insight  and  best  appreciation 
of  Nature ;  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
utilize  the  Good  and  Beautiful  in  her. 
It  must  be  ceaselessly  taught  and  dis- 
seminated to  city  and  country  alike. 
The  young  must  see  the  false  character 
of  much  metropolitan  pride,  pseudo- 
aristocracy,  ienoble  "nobility,"  decep- 
tive "wealth  (founded  on  injustice, 
on  legal  fiction  or  financial  crime). 
Truer  and  purer  standards  of  "success" 
must  be  upheld;  equitable  and  demo- 
cratic avenues  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution created  by  municipal  and 
national  ownership,  better  guarantee- 
ing public  honesty  and  the  general 
welfare  of  all  citizens.  The  excellent 
principles  of  the  kindergarten,  that  ac- 
custom a  child  when  he  is  young  and 
plastic,  to  a  well-rounded  and  all-sided 
mental  interest,  moral  enlightenment 
and  practical  self-expression,  must  be 
steadily  extended,  through  multitudes 
of  manual  training  schools,  industrial 
and  technical  colleges,  "artist-artizan" 
institutions,  connected  closely  with  Na- 
ture and  self-helpful  life,  till  the  leaven 
of  intrinsic  interest  is  spread  for  productive 
work,  for  honest  manhood,  for  usefully 
creative  efficiency  and  capacity,  that  will 
permeate  and  ennoble  our  children  and 
give  them  respect  for  and  delight  in 
useful  and  beautiful  Labor,  as  Nature 
has  normally  intended  by  her  very  ne- 
cessities and  processes,  her  very  obliga- 
tions upon  us  to  be  creative,  and  her 
marvelous  daily  examples  of  Beauty. 
Out  of  these  will  grow  the  only  en- 
during roots  of  public  and  personal 
prosperity,  happiness  and  well-being, 
too  pitifully  broken  or  despoiled  to-day 
by  ignorance,  gpraft  and  brutality, 
which  breed  public  revolution  or  bitter 
discouragement. 

Our  life  on  earth  is  so  brief;  so  sadly 
distorted  by  misdirection  ahd  misgov- 
ernment;  so  pitifully  robbed  of  the 
glory  and  generosity  of  Nature,  that 
no  one  fully  lives,  no  one  fully  receives 
her  message  or  can  enjoy  her  Beauty 
and  unbounded  generosity  while  sur* 
rounded  by  so  much  wantQn  human  in- 
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justice  and  cruelly  unnecessary  dis- 
tress. A  new  and  more  enlightened 
education  must  destroy  the  degrading 
fiction  that  "we  are  hogs  or  wolves  in 
a  death  grapple/'  and  must  establish 
the  loftier  truth  that  "we  are  genuinely 
brothers  and  friends,  equally  children 
of  a  generous  All-Father  and  Gk)d." 

The  time  has  fully  come,  and  is  over- 
ripe, for  a  newer,  broader,  humaner, 
more  natural,  rational,  inspiring  and 
practical  education  of  our  young,  which 


shall  involve  a  saner  and  sweeter  so- 
cial relation;  a  cleaner  and  juster  eco- 
nomics; a  closer,  deeper,  serener  life 
with  Nature  and  comprehension  of  her 
Lessons ;  and  (most  of  all,  but  best  of 
all)  a  sincere,  reverent,  joyous  accep- 
tance of  her  Inspirations  and  Examples 
toward  Beautiful,  Helpful,  Practical 
and  Wise  Workmanship — by  its  very 
Principles  and  Conditions  made  noble, 
useful,  uplifting  and  divine. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS  AND  THE 
CHANGING  ORDER 


By  rev.  K  H.  BARRETT 


IN  making  the  above  title  a  theme 
for  a  paper,  one  encounters  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties — difficulties  in 
definition  and  difficulties  in  classifica- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  the  Religion 
of  Jesus?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Changing  Order"?  Can  the  two  sub- 
jects be  united  into  a  theme,  thereby 
showing  the  relation  between  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  died  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  ago  and  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  to-day 
who  live  in  an  entirely  changed  en- 
vironment ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  essential  thought  of  Jesus, 
and  the  dynamic  social  thought  of  our 
own  day,  but  I  will  not  seek  for  that 
relation  in  the  existing  dogmatic  teach- 
ings of  popular  Christianity,  concern- 
ing the  historical  Jesus.  Rather,  I  will 
discard  them  as  being  distorted  views 
of  him — views  that  the  Church  has  im- 
posed upon  the  laity  as  being  neces- 
sary to  individual  salvation — and  seek 
for  the  message  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptic 
gospel  accounts  of  him. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  first 
three  Gospels  reveals  the  fact  that 
Jesus  felt  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  eth- 
ics and  religion.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  gave  his  ideas  of  man's  re- 
lation to  God,  and  of  man's  relation  to 
his  fellows.  In  Mark,  12:29,  he  em- 
phasized this  relation  in  his  answer  to 
the   scribe,   by   repeating   the   law   of 


Moses:  "Hear,0  Israel!  the  Lord  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  One."  Love  to  God 
and  obedience  to  His  commands  were 
the  first  concern  of  the  human  souL 
The  other  command,  like  unto  the  first, 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  neglected, 
was,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  "There  is  none  other  com- 
mandment greater  then  these."  It  is 
recorded  that  the  scribe  assented  to 
these,  and  said  that  to  keep  them  was 
better  than  whole  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifice.  Jesus  saw  that  the  scribe 
answered  discreetly  and  said:  "Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
It  is  probably  true,  that  Jesus  made  his 
appeal  to  the  individual,  as  all  reform- 
ers must  do,  who  appeal  to  the  people 
away  from  authority  which  protects 
vested  rights.  It  was  all  he  could  do, 
for  Roman  authority  was  over  and 
above  all  else,  and  he  must  make  his 
appeal  for  individual  righteousness, 
and  that  was  to  be  the  leaven  which 
would  transform  the  world. 

The  individual  righteousness  was 
based  upon  love  to  God  and  service  to 
man,  as  the  supreme  law  of  life.  He 
insisted  upon  no  dogmatic  teaching  in 
regard  to  himself,  neither  did  he  pre- 
scribe any  religious  literature  as  being 
infallible,  nor  any  set  forms  of  wor- 
ship as  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
an  acceptance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God- 
Furthermore,  Jesus  became  a  Christ, 
not  in  his  conception  and  birth,  nor  in 
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his  baptism  by  John,  in  the  Jordan, 
but  when  he  accepted  the  Messiahship 
as  described  by  Isaiah.  He  made  an 
announcement  of  this  settled  purpose 
when  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
a  certain  sabbath  and  read  those  won- 
derful words  from  the  roll  of  Isaiah, 
and,  resuming  his  seat  said:  "To-day 
hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in 
your  ears."  Here  is  the  heart  and  sum 
of  the  teachings  and  religion  of  Jesus. 
It  is  so  simple  and  so  plain,  so  devoid 
of  all  mysticism  and  superstition,  that 
the  church  has  gone  far  afield  for  the 
source  of  inspiration ;  taken  the  legends 
and  accretions  that  clustered  around 
the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  in  doing 
so,  has  missed  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  great  Galilean  peasant.  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  was  an  appeal  to  the 
life  that  now  is;  the  orderings  of  con- 
duct on  the  sacrificial  plan ;  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  strong,  physically  and  spir- 
itually, for  the  weak;  the  surrender  of 
the  passions  on  the  lower  levels,  for  a 
passionate  love  for  humanity.  "Go, 
learn  what  this  meaneth;  I  desire 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice";  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  animals  in  the  Jewish  temple 
was  an  abomination  to  him.  Over  and 
over  again  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Life, 
to  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  sense 
of  brotherhood  and  of  a  common 
justice. 

Everywhere,  men  are  talking  of  the 
"Changing  Order."  College  professors, 
editors,  teachers,  preachers  and  the 
common  people  are  talking,  writing, 
speaking  of  the  "Changing  Order." 
What  do  they  mean  by  the  term? 

This,  and  nothing  more  nor  less, 
than  that  the  old  method  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  The  old 
method  was  the  hand  or  implement 
method,  where  one  or  at  most  a  few 
workers  produced  a  certain  line  of 
goods.  Instead  of  the  old  method  of 
our  fathers  has  come  the  machine 
method — machinery  driven  by  steam 
or  electricity. 

This  has  become  a  system,  wherein 
men  and  women  and  children  toil  for 
wages  and  have  no  part  in  the  products 
©f  that  toil;  wherein  workers  become 


machines,  automatons,  feeding  great 
dumb  monsters  of  steel  and  brass,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  work.  The  ma- 
chine age  is  upon  us,  and  we  are  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  the  masters  of 
the  machines,  for  the  masters  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  politics,  and  are 
seeking  to  control  the  Titanic  forces 
of  social  and  industrial  life,  through 
politics. 

But  the  changing  order  is  more  than 
that.  That  is  the  changing  order  on 
the  material  or  physical  side  of  Life, 
and  is  only  a  hemisphere.  The  other 
side  of  the  sphere  is  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  and  must  be  referred  to, 
thoue^h  briefly,  to  even  partially  under- 
stand the  great  Revolution  that  is 
upon  us. 

The  Copernican  theory  enlarged  the 
universe  for  man,  and  make  impossible 
the  old  belief  in  the  earth  as  the  center 
of  all  things.  The  invention  of  the 
telescope  opened  up  new  vistas  in  the 
boundless  space  above.  The  micro- 
scope, showed  a  new  universe  of  life 
at  man's  feet.  Astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology  and  anthropology  have 
changed  the  front  of  the  Universe,  and 
given  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Under  the  influence  of  modern 
scientific  thought,  human  history  has 
been  rewritten;  man's  conception  of 
himself  has  been  completely  changed. 
His  ideas  of  God  have  suffered  as  great 
a  change,  and  theology  has  had  to  be 
rewritten.  Man  sees  himself,  no  long- 
er a  fallen  and  despised  race,  under  the 
curse  of  an  angry  God.  The  world  is 
not  an  inhospitable  desert,  where 
thorns  and  brambles  grow,  and  where 
pestilences  walk  unchallenged,  and 
black  despair  broods  over  human 
hearts.  No!  A  thousand  times  no! 
Man  is  seen  to  be  a  child  of  God,  a 
co-worker  with  him,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  modern  scientific  democ- 
racy, a  confirmation  in  these  latter  days 
of  that  early  democracy  of  Jesus,  who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

Thus  the  changing  order  is  the 
passing  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  the  passing  of  the  era  of 
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special  privilege  and  the  ushering-in 
of  the  democratic  idea  in  government, 
industry  and  religion;  correlating  the 
social  forces  and  the  material  forces, 
and  transforming  them  into  higher 
intellectual  and  spiritual  forces,  eman- 
cipating the  race  from  slavery  to  a 
dead  and  worthless  past. 

Now,  in  the  li^ht  of  the  preceding, 
is  there  any  relation  between  the  facts 
of  the  changing  order  and  facts  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus?  Is  there  any  af- 
finity between  the  ideai»  of  the  great 
Galilean  and  the  ideals  involved  in  the 
process  of  the  present  struggle  for 
democracy?  Yes,  and  the  relation  is 
most  intimate,  for  it  involves  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vital  forces  of  the  race, 
fraternity,  solidarity,  mutualism  and 
the  feeling  of  assurance  that  we  are 


God's  children,  and  as  such  must  share 
with  all,  the  gifts  which  God  has  given 
to  all. 

The  real  reli|;ion  of  Jesus  is  in  the 
world  to-day,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight — for  Liberty,  Fraternity  and 
Equality,  inspiring  men  to  do  and  suf- 
fer and  die  for  human  rights;  seeking 
to  open  the  prisons  to  those  that  are 
bound,  and  is  preaching  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 

The  passing  of  the  Old  Order  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  lightning's  flash 
and  the  roar  of  the  storm.  The  Titanic 
forces  may  be  repressed  till  there  are 
convulsions  and  earthquake,  but  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus 
will  be  pole-star  and  compass  for  the 
great  leaders  of  men,  when  the  old 
order  passeth  and  all  things  are  new. 


C( 


MODERN   LIGHT  ON   IMMORTALITY''* 

A  BOOK  STUDY 
By     B.     O.     flower 


''pHIS  volume  is  thoroughly  rationalistic 
The  author  views  the  whole  subject 
through  the  glasses  of  the  modern  ma- 
terialistic physical  scientist,  and  for  this  reason 
his  final  conclusions  are  as  interesting  as  they 
are  surprising.  In  reading  the  work  one  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Frank  is  above  all  else  a  truth-seeker.  He  is 
thoroughly  sincere  and  absolutely  fearless. 
His  writings  display  the  splendid  enthusiasm 
and  tireless  industry  of  the  modern  scientific 
scholar  in  studying  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
philosophical  concepts  of  the  ages  and  the  de- 
ductions and  generalizations  of  the  master 
physical  scientists  of  our  day;  and  if  we  find 
it  impossible  at  times  to  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions it  is  because  in  the  study  of  the 
mighty  problems  of  man,  the  universe  and  the 
potential  immortality  of  the  soul  we  reason 
from  different  premises. 
II. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  history  of  the  problem  of 
the  future  life;  the  second  is  concerned  with 
the  latest  conclusions  of  the  physical  scientists 


*  Modtrn  Light  om,  Immoriality,    By  Henry  Frank.  Cloth. 
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as  they  relate  to  life  in  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality.  The  first  sixteen  chapters 
give  the  fruit  of  the  author's  extended  and 
painstaking  research  in  the  realms  of  history 
and  philosophy. 

If  we  go  hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  Frank, 
accept  his  premises  and  peer  through  his 
glasses,— that  is  to  say,  the  glasses  of  such 
materialistic  scientists  as  Haeckel,  we  will 
find  it  difficult  to  escape  his  conclusions  as 
he  brushes  aside  the  suggestive  arguments 
based  on  the  intimations  of  history  and 
the  deductions  of  metaphysical  philosophers 
of  the  past  as  inconclusive  and  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  twentieth  century 
thinkers.  But  for  the  man  who  accepts  the 
metaphysical  concept,  who  in  his  soul  of  souls 
knows  the  truth  of  things  that  are  hidden  from 
those  who  refer  all  matters  to  the  eye  and  ear 
of  sense — ^a  Browning  or  an  Emerson,  for  ex- 
ample— the  author's  rejection  of  the  combined 
intimations  of  history  and  the  inspiration  of 
earth's  loftiest  spiritual  teachers  and  the  de- 
ductions of  philosophy  will  be  inconclusive, 
because  to  these  thinkers  the  author  is  taking 
a  partial  view  of  the  subject  and  his  premises 
to  them  are  unwarranted  by  all  the  facts  and 
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legitimate  inferences  regarding  subjects  about 
which  the  greatest  human  mind  knows  rela- 
tively little. 

The  metaphysical  philosophers,  the  great 
prophets,  poets  and  master  thinkers  of  pro- 
found intuitive  insight,  view  life  from  so 
<lifferent  a  vantage-ground  from  that  occupied 
by  the  materialistic  physical  scientist  that 
though  both  may  be  equally  sincere,  equally 
deep  students,  equally  overmastered  by  a  pas- 
sion for  the  truth,  they  may  reach  entirely 
opposite  conclusions  in  regard  to  certain  great 
problems.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
will  be  found  if  the  reader  will  campare  the 
present  volume  with  The  Interpretation  of 
Life,  by  Gerhardt  C.  Mars,  Ph.D.,  B.D., 
which  contains  probably  the  most  luminous 
presentation  by  an  American  thinker  of  the 
profound  metaphysical  concepts,  reinforced  by 
the  legitimate  inferences  of  history  and  the 
lumious  inspiration  of  the  poets;  a  volume 
which  gives  in  outline  the  reasoning  and  the 
conclusions  of  many  of  earth's  master  minds 
throughout  the  ages,  from  the  seers  of  ancient 
India,  and  from  Plato,  down  through  the 
German  transcendentalists,  to  Emerson  and 
Browning.  Dr.  Mars  finds  in  history  the 
footprints  of  truth;  in  philosophy  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  life,  which  is  convincing  to 
those  who  possess  the  power  to  see  beyond 
the  veil  of  sense  perception.  The  poet  and 
artist  see  and  feel  what  is  absolutely  hidden 
from  the  view  of  thinkers  who  do  not  possess 
the  seeing  eye  and  hearing  ear.  And  so  is  it 
not  quite  possible  that  our  modern  materialistic 
scientists  of  the  Haeckel  school,  by  over- 
emphasizing the  the  testimony  of  the  physical 
senses,  shoulder  out  of  court  profound  truths 
that  bear  luminously  on  the  question?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  by  their  dogmatic  assumptions 
advanced  in  a  realm  where  what  the  wisest 
know  is  small  indeed  to  what  remains  to  be 
known,  they  have  locked  themselves  in  the 
basement  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  declar- 
ing that  here  alone  is  to  be  found  the  truth? 
Certain  it  is  that  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
master  thinkers  the  message  of  philosophy  is 
the  message  of  truth;  while  what  seem  to 
them  the  most  rational  interpretations  of 
history,  instead  of  throwing  no  helpful  light 
on  the  problems  of  the  soul's  destiny,  carry 
w'th  them  distinct  intimations  favoring;  an 
affirmative  answer. 

III. 

But  now  a  great  surprise  awaits  the  reader. 


who,  finding  the  author  so  little  impressed 
with  historical  intimations  of  immortality  and 
so  impatient  wth  the  theoretical  speculations 
and  subtle  reasonings  of  the  master  metaphy- 
sical thinkers  of  the  past,  will  be  entirely 
unprepared  for  what  follows  in  the  second 
division  of  this  work;  for  here  the  author 
proves  that  the  latest  demonstrations  and 
conclusions  of  physical  science  justify  the  hope 
that  this  department  of  research,  that  has  so 
long  been  regarded  as  hostile  to  all  claims  of 
immortality,  will  erelong  become  a  most  pow- 
erful, if  indeed  not  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
of  a  rationalistic,  science-supported  faith  in  a 
future  life. 

In  physical  science  and  psychology,  Mr. 
Frank  believes,  will  be  found  the  answer  to 
the  age-long  question  which  will  satisfy  twen- 
tieth century  intelligence.  In  the  present 
volume  he  considers  physical  science  alone, 
reserving  the  intimations  and  evidences  of 
psychology  for  a  future  work. 

Just  here  it  should  be  noted  that  though 
on  the  one  hand  Mr.  Frank  is  not  impressed 
with  the  historical  or  metaphysical  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  future  life,  yet  on  the  other 
he  has  been  led  through  his  research  to 
believe  in  immortality,  or  at  least  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  are  strong  scientific  and 
psychological  evidences  favoring  such  belief, 
he  is  not  inconsistent  in  his  position,  for  he 
believes  that  life  after  the  death  of  our  crude, 
materialistic  bodies  will  depend  on  our  having 
another  physical  body,  although  that  body 
may  be  and  doubtless  will  be  intangible  to  our 
gross  physical  senses.  The  apostle  Paul  de- 
clared that  there  is  a  physical  body  and  a 
spiritual  body.  Now  our  author  points  out 
the  fact  that  ancient  philosophers  and  physical 
scientists,  until  very  recently,  entertained  very 
limited  and  crude  ideas  of  matter.  In  the 
light  of  the  revolutionary  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern physical  science  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
soul  garmented  in  a  physical  body  quite  as 
ethereal,  if  indeed  not  more  so  than  that  in 
which  conventional  religious  thought  has  in 
fancy  garmented  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  gone  from  earth. 

Accepting  physical  science  as  his  lamp,  Mr. 
Frank  interprets  his  problem  from  the  light 
she  sheds,  and  his  conclusions,  being  based 
on  carefully  sifted  scientific  data,  are  of  spe- 
cial value,  since  he  does  not  bring  to  his 
investigation  any  bias  in  favor  of  belief  in 
another    life   based    on   the   historic    or    the 
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metaphysical  argument.  His  investigation 
shows  him  that  physical  science  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
the  metaphysical  thinkers  which  according 
to  the  physical  scientists  have  so  long  been 
regarded  as  empirical.  Thus,  for  example, 
our  author  tells  us  that : 

"More  and  more  science  is  coming  to  agree 
with  philosophy  in  its  interpretation  of  Nature 
and,  as  Huxley  says,  following  in  the  wake 
of  Descartes,  is  coming  to  see  that  the  real 
world  of  knowledge  is  in  the  mind  and  not 
in  external  substance.  The  most  elementary 
study  of  sensation  justifies  Descartes'  position, 
that  we  know  more  of  mind  than  we  do  of 
body;  that  the  immaterial  world  is  a  firmer 
reality   than   the   material.' 

"Huxley  himself  was  indeed  one  of  the 
world's  great  teachers  who  led  the  way  to 
a  consistent  apprehension  of  Nature  by  show- 
ing the  Unity  of  Thought,  and  that  the 
supposed  distincti6n  between  the  materialist 
and  the  idealist  was  unwarranted  and  untrue. 
His  contention  was  that  both  the  Materialist 
and  the  Idealist  assumed  something  that  had 
no  existence  whatever  and  that  it  was  this 
mutually  erroneous  assumption  which  caused 
all  the  warfare  between  them.  Remove  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  either  and  their 
quarrel  would  cease.  The  assumption  of  the 
Idealist,  which  Huxley  denounces,  is  that 
there  is  something  in  Nature  beyond  the  facts 
of  human  consciousness  and  the  substance  of 
the  mind.  The  materialistic  assumption  which 
he  disclaims  is  that  'only  material  phenom- 
ena and  the  substance  of  matter  are  the  sole 
primary  existences.' 

"We  shall,  however,  I  believe,  find  that 
science,  in  the  discoveries  which  it  has  made 
since  the  days  of  Huxley,  carries  us  a  stage 
even  beyond  his  negatively  reconciliatory 
effort,  by  showing  that  while  the  assump- 
tions of  both  these  schools  were  unwar- 
ranted, they  were  so  not  because  there  was 
not  an  underlying  verity  in  the  assumption, 
but  merely  because  they  were  made  to  ap- 
pear as  opposing  rather  than  confirming 
each  other.  For  we  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  assumption  that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
substance  of  mind  and  its  phenomena  is 
not  a  contradiction  of  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  substance  of  matter 
and  its  phenomena;  but  that  the  real  assump- 
tion is  one  that  combines  both  and  shows  how 


what  we  call  phenomena  of  matter  are  in 
point  of  fact  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
what  we  call  phenomena  of  consciousness  are 
states  or  conditions  of  material  substance. 
That  we  are  justified,  by  recent  discoveries, 
to  speak  of  matter  in  terms  of  mind  and  of 
mind  in  terms  of  matter ;  that  both  substances* 
the  material  and  spiritual,  are  interchangreable, 
that  the  mind  is  material  and  the  body  mental. 
wholly  according  to  the  point  of  view  by 
which  we  observe  them,  I  believe  we  are 
coming  to  recongnize  as  justifiable  conclu- 
sions  of   science." 

In  his  highly  interesting  chapter  on  "Recent 
Scientific  Analysis  of  Matter"  Mr.  Frank 
observes : 

"Because  matter  appeared  objective,  exten- 
sive, distant  and  projected  from  man,  he  was 
ever  led  to  believe  that  the  mind  which 
apprehended  it  was  in  its  nature  essentially 
different  from  the  substance  it  discerned. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  impassable  gulf  between 
a  phenomenon  and  a  state  of  consciousness; 
between  the  body  that  felt  the  sensation,  and 
the  mind  that  perceived  it  But  this  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  matter  was  always 
regarded  in  the  mass,  in  its  opaque,  crude, 
visible  and  manifest  form.  When  men  began 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  the  infinitesimal  minuteness  into 
which  it  might  be  reduced  and  the  enormous 
vastness  into  which  it  could  be  expanded,  the 
notion  of  its  volatility  came  to  be  emphasized 
and  from  that  its  possible  attenuation  into 
utter  invisibility. 

"The  microscopist  tells  us  that  in  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  water  there 
exists  a  world  of  animalculse  perfectly  formed, 
which  perform  all  the  functions  of  living 
beings,  and  with  apparent  sensation  and  will 
power.  These  micro-organisms  are  the  won- 
ders of  modern  science.  The  vibrioncs. 
microscopic  animals  of  the  minutest  type, 
appear  under  the  glass  as  heaps  of  tiny,  quiv- 
ering, scarcely  perceptible  points  of  threads, 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  twisted  like 
corkscrews,  and  of  these  it  is  calculated  that 
more  than  four  thousand  millions  would 
occupy  a  cubic  line.' 

"But  when  we  penetrate  the  inanimate  world 
we  find  spheres  of  such  infinitesimal  size  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  mentally  to  grasp  them. 
For  instance,  one  scientist  computes  that  in  a 
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thimble   full  of   hydrogen  gas   there   are   six 
trillion  molecules. 

"Professor  Crookes  succeeded,  by  reducing 
a  vacuum  to  the  millionth  atmosphere  and 
running  an  electric  stream  through  it,  in 
demonstrating  that  there  was  indeed  much 
matter  still  existing  in  the  supposed  vacuum; 
that  the  supposed  vacuum  indeed  afforded 
only  a  large  space  for  the  particles  of  matter 
to  move  more  freely  among  themselves,  thus 
revealing  what  is  known  as  'radiant  matter/ 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  give  more 
illustrations  of  the  infinity  of  matter  to  en- 
force the  assertion  that  what  we  are  wont  to 
differentiate  as  matter  and  mind  or  substance 
and  soul  are  essentially  the  same,  for  nowhere 
in  Nature  can  we  reach  the  end  of  matter 
and  nowhere  can  we  conceive  of  the  limita- 
tions of  mental  activity.  Thus  neither  by 
observation  nor  by  thought  can  we,  in 
contemplating  matter  in  minuteness,  reach  a 
point  at  which  we  can  stop,  and  there  is  no 
likehood  of  such  a  point  ever  being  reached. 

"The  achievements  of  physical  chemistry 
and  the  science  of  electricity,  in  analyzing 
matter  to  an  almost  vanishing  residual,  ap- 
proaches the  acme  of  the  marvelous  and  reads 
like  a  romance.  When  we  recall  that  some 
of  the  wisest  of  the  original  philosophers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt  could  think  of 
no  more  attenuated  condition  of  matter  than 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  which  to  them 
were  the  primal  substances  from  which 
Nature  evolved  her  multifarious  phenomena, 
and  then  see  how  modern  scientists  have 
resolved  the  universal  substance  into  a  subject- 
matter  as  refined,  attenuated  and  diaphanous 
as  ever  the  mystics  conceived  the  soul  of 
man  or  the  spirit  of  Nature  to  be,  we  are 
inclined  to  hold  our  breath  and  think  we  are 
reading  the  denouement  of  a  popular  romance. 
But  when  Modern  Science  proclaims  such 
a  conclusion  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  repkless  conjecture  of  ancient  spec- 
ulative philosophy,  falsely  called  Science,  but 
the  result  of  the  assiduous  toil  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  most  accurate  deductions 
of  chemical  analysis  and  mathematical  ver- 
ification. We  may  well  marvel,  then,  when 
we  learn  from  such  sources  that  even  the 
atom,  which  has  since  the  days  of  Democritus 
been  regarded  as  the  smallest  possible  unit 
of  matter,  is  itself  but  a  component  of  a  mass 


of  electrical  units,  each  of  which  is  so  small 
as  to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  imagination. 
If,  as  Lord  Kelvin  figures  out,  the  old  atom 
of  matter  measured  less  than  one  twenty-five 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as 
Snyder  states,  that  the  present  unit  of  mat- 
ter, the  electrical  corpuscle,  is  not  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  that,  where  is  the  mind 
that  can  conjure  the  infinitesimal  minuteness 
of  such  a  substance,  or  distinguish  between 
its  attenuateness  and  that  of  which  mystics 
in  all  ages  have  conceived  as  spirit?  Indeed 
it  is  the  contention  of  this  essay  that  chemical 
science  has  succeeded  in  reducing  matter 
into  a  pure  spiritual  substance,  and  that  what 
we  call  the  soul  of  man,  as  I  shall  soon 
attempt  to  show,  is  in  fact  of  a  semi-physical 
character,  if  not  indeed  ultimately  material; 
but  of  a  material  substance  so  refined  and 
rarefied  that  it  may  easily  defy  the  present 
apprehended  limitations  of  the  laws  of  matter. 

"When  crude  matter  in  its  last  analysis 
dissolves  into  pure  energy,  a  form  of  matter 
which  the  mind  can  construe  as  nothing  other 
than  spirit  (breath),  then  it  appears  to  the 
writer  that  the  long  contention  between  the 
physicist  and  the  spiritist,  the  sensationalist 
and  the  idealist,  has  come  to  an  end;  the 
battle  axe  of  contention  has  been  shivered, 
and  nothing  remains  but  for  both  contestants 
to  admit  that  they  have  been  quarreling  need- 
lessly over  a  subject  about  which  both  in 
times  past  had  been  ignorant.  But  this  con- 
clusion affords  us  the  most  effective  and 
convincing  realization  of  the  unity  of  Nature 
which  has  yet  been  presented  in  any  age  of 
history.  It  is  true  that  ancient  Vedantic 
philosophy  presents  the  same  unitary  theory 
of  he  universe,  but  what  ideas  these  mystics 
advanced  were  proffered  by  their  intuition, 
their  keen  innate  insight  into  the  reality  of 
natural  laws,  and  not  by  investigation,  analy- 
sis, laboratory  experimentation  and  the  abso- 
lute verification  of  mathematical  science,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  great  students  who  to-day 
are  revealing  the  world  anew  to  us. 

"The  physicists  are  evidently  themselves 
amazed  at  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
Sir  William  Crookes  in  his  address  delivered 
before  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
June  5th,  1903,  says,  with  manifest  astonish- 
ment: Tor  nearly  a  century  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  Science  have  been 
dreaming  of  atoms,  molecules,  ultramundane 
particles,    and    speculating   as    to    the    origin 
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of  matter;  and  now  to-day  they  have  got  so 
far  as  to  admit  the  possibihty  of  resolving  the 
chemical  elements  into  simpler  forms  of  mat- 
ter, or  even  of  refining  them  altogether  away 
into  ethereal  vibrations  of  electrical  energy' 
Yet  twenty-five  years  previous  to  this  lecture 
Crookes  had  seen  so  far  ahead  that  he  used 
these  wonderful  words  which  sound  more  like 
the  outburst  of  an  enthusiast  than  a  calm 
scientist:  'We  have  actually  touched  the 
borderland  where  matter  and  force  seem  to 
merge  into  one  another — ^the  shadowy  realm 
between  tjie  known  and  the  unknown.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  greatest  scientific 
problems  of  the  future  will  find  their  solution 
in  this  borderland,  and  even  beyond;  here,  it 
seems  to  me,  lie  ultimate  realities,  far- 
reaching,  wonderful/  Well,  since  these  words 
were  spoken  all  that  they  implied  has  come 
true,  and  not  only  have  far-reaching  conclu- 
sions been  drawn  from  this  borderland  in  the 
field  of  physical  chemistry  and  electricity,  but 
as  well  in  that  of  philosophy,  affecting,  in- 
deed, the  entire  scope  of  ethics  and  religion." 
In  his  closing  paragraph  of  this  interesting 
chapter,  Mr.  Frank  says: 

"If,  then.  Science  shall  also  be  able  to 
show  that  matter  is  not  only  always  alive, 
and  that  such  a  thing  as  death  is  unknown 
in  the  universe,  but  also  that  matter  thinks 
and  seems  to  be  functioned  with  the  capacity 
of  an  organized  brain,  she  would  apparently 
endow  it  with  all  the  powers  once  attributed 
alone  to  spirit,  and  would  present  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  soul,  and  even  of  God,  which 
would  be  in  accordance  with  natural  facts,  and 
therefore  scientific,  while  revolutionizing 
hiology,  ethics  and  eschatology. 

"Is  matter  endowed  with  sensibility, 
intellect,  consciousness;  that  is,  does  matter 
feel,  think,  will  and  know?  Startling  as 
such  assertions  seem  to  be,  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries  lead  to  their  assumption." 

In  his  chapter  on  "Sensation  and  Intelligence 
in  Matter,"  our  author  undertakes  to  show 
how  in  the  light  of  the  latest  accepted  con- 
clusions of  physical  scientists,  the  position 
of  the  physicists  and  the  metaphysicians  of 
olden  times  was  not  only  inconsistent,  but 
there  is  valid  ground  to  believe  that,  even 
assuming  that  the  soul  will  always  express 
itself  in  a  physical  body,  yet  that  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  continuous  life  in  more 
subtle  or  finer  physical  garmenting  after  the 


change  we  call  death.    In  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  chapter  he  says : 

"The  old  line  of  demarcation  was  Tcry 
sharply  drawn  between  matter,  substance, 
mechanical  structure,  physiology,  organic 
vitalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  spirit,  soul, 
mind,  thought,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand 
What  was  visible  in  the  structural  form  was 
regarded  as  purely  material  and  wholly  to 
be  differentiated  from  the  invisible  forces 
that  were  supposed  to  reside  in,  bat  to  be 
superior  to,  the  living  substance  which  they 
animated  and  sustained.  The  idea  of  unity 
or  identity  between  the  form  and  the  anima- 
ting spirit,  between  the  organic  brain  and  the 
thought  that  energized  it,  was  regarded  not 
only  as  untrue  but  religiously  offensive.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  physicist  insisted  that 
life  and  thought,  having  no  existence  except 
in  combination  with  organized  matter,  and 
ceasing  as  soon  as  such  matter  passed  into 
decay,  necessarily  the  organic  form  generated 
or  produced  the  vital  and  logical  faculties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysician  or 
meta-physicist  insisted  that  the  life  and 
mental  force  must  have  antedated  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  organic  living  form,  because 
the  soul  itself,  of  which  the  form  is  but  the 
result,  is  an  eternal  principle  temporarily 
incarnate  in  a  dying  body. 

"Now  we  are  enabled  to  see  where  both 
erred,  and  where  what  we  call  spirit  and 
thought  are  really  identical  with  matter  and 
form;  yet  that,  strange  to  say,  this  does 
not  imply  absolute  perishability  or  mere  me- 
chanical process,  but  presents  a  physical  basis 
for  the  spiritual  nature  and  an  intimation 
of  continued  existence." 

And  later  in  the  same  chapter,  after 
showing  how  the  primordial  cell  or  the 
germinal  life  that  has  risen  to  its  present 
expression  in  man  held  the  potency  of  all 
that  has  envolved,  he  says: 

"We  must  learn  that  the  germ  of  the  soul 
existed  in  the  primal  substance  opt  of  which 
all  material  forms  are  evolved;  that  every 
faculty  of  the  intelligent  mind,  such  as  per- 
ception, sensation,  memory,  and  even  reflection, 
had  its  genesis  in  the  germinal  mental  activity 
of  chemical  atoms  and  material  molecules. 
That  the  soul  already  existed  potentially  and 
genetically  in  the  atoms  that  aggregate  to  con- 
stitute the  body  and  brain  of  human  beings, 
and  that  what  we  call  the  mind  of  a  man 
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is  but  the  accumulation,  in  a  sort  of  common- 
wealth, of  an  infinite  number  of  minds 
resident  in  the  millions  of  cells  that  constitute 
the  organic  constituency  of  human  beings. 
These  statements  are  but  the  latest  and 
indisputable  deductions  of  biological  science/' 

In  the  next  eleven  chapters  the  author 
considers  such  subjects  as  "Intelligence  and 
Moral  Character  of  the  Lower  Animals," 
"The  Nature  and  Generation  of  Instinct," 
"The  Search  for  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,"  "The 
Fundamental  Thesis  of  the  New  Psychology," 
and  "The  Problem  of  the  Origin  of  Organic 
Life." 

In  chapter  XXXIV.  he  takes  up  the 
consideration  of  "The  Proofs  of  .the  Soul's 
Existence  and  Supremacy."  This  is  one  of 
the  njlost  interesting  discussions  of  the  volume. 
The  author  advances  seven  arguments  from 
which  we  make  some  extracts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  arguments 
in  the  space  at  our  command  for  quotations. 

"First,  we  are  to  observe  that  all  the  powers 
which  prevail  in  the  unfoldment  of  a  vital 
organism  exist  complete  in  the  primary  proto- 
plasm from  which  it  evolves.  We  have  seen 
that  although  the  spherical  ultimate  bits  of 
protoplasm,  or  bioplasm,  which  constitute 
the  undifferentiated  and  organized  state 
of  vital  substance,  were  all  indistinguishable, 
yet  that  each  finally  proved  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  distinct  individual  body  which  finally 
evolved  from  it 

"Although  the  primal  substance  or  bioplasm 
of  the  animal  and  the  plant  is  under  the 
microscope  absolutely  indistinguishable,  yet  the 
dog  will  always  come  from  the  canine  bioplasm 
and  the  oak  from  the  bioplasm  of  the  acorn. 

"There  exists  in  the  ultimate  bioplastic  cell 
an  inherent  and  irresistible  determining  force 
which  causes  that  cell  to  multiply  into  the 
millions  of  cells  that  will  produce  only  one 
of  all  the  possible  billions  of  organic  forms 
that  exist  in  Nature.  Now,  we  may  argue 
as  we  please  about  this,  but  the  fact  can- 
not be  denied.  There  is  something,  or  some 
power,  that  operates  invisibly  yet  effectually 
in  each  ultimate  cell  of  life  to  differentiate 
it  absolutely  from  all  others,  although  each 
cell  chemically,  under  the  microscope,  is 
precisely  like  every  other  cell  in  existence. 

"Here  then  is  the  first  problem  we  must 
try  to  answer,  in  discussing  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  soul.    We  certainly  violate  no 


scientific  postulate  when  we  declare  that 
whatever  it  is  that  thus  differentiates  the  in- 
dividualized cell,  we  may  justly  call  it  a 
faculty  of  that  sum  of  psychic  energies  we 
call  the  soul.  We  may  justly  assume  that 
the  significant  forces  which  individualize  and 
differentiate  the  ultimate  protoplsm  are  hered- 
itary, or  the  culmination  of  mental  energies 
which  have  co-operated  for  countless  ages, 
and  descended  finally  into  one  individual 
from  the  first  form  of  organized,  primordial 
life. 

"Second,  we  must  remember  that  each  bit 
of  bioplasm  has  an  seonic  history  of  its  own. 
It  has  descended  from  time  immemorial 
through  myriad  modes  of  expression,  till  it 
has  attained  its  present  form,  and  it  will 
continue  to  express  for  endless  ages  yet,  as 
its  force  is  indestructible  and  its  vital  ma- 
terial, as  we  have  seen,  is  itself  eternal. 
Therefore,  given  the  bioplasm,  or  vital  form 
of  matter,  it  is  not  only  possessed  of  the 
invisible  material  mould  of  the  living  sub- 
stance, but  it  also  embodies  the  invisible, 
impalpable  and  determing  energy,  which  rules 
and  controls  the  bioplast. 

"Third,  as  we  have  found  that  each  primal 
bioplasm  or  nucleated  cell  of  living  substance 
contains  its  own  determining  and  charac- 
terizing force  that  never  departs  from  it  and 
which  forever  decides  its  fate;  so,  as  the 
entire  animal  organism  is  composed  of  count- 
less millions  of  these  same  ultimate  bio- 
plasts or  living  cells,  which  in  their  union 
constitute  the  complete  organism,  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  united  sum  of  the  psychic 
energies  of  all  the  cells,  which  we  have 
already  agreed  to  call  the  soul  of  the  full 
formed  individual,  must  be  the  controlling, 
organizing,  determining  and  characterizing 
principle. 

"Fourth,  the  fact  that  what  we  call  the  soul, 
even  though  generated  by  the  functions  of  phy- 
sical matter  in  a  highly  complex  state  of 
organization,  manifests  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  the  nerves  and 
the  brain  of  the  organism,  affords  suggestive 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  may  be 
able  to  override  the  cast-off  limitations  of  the 
physical  body  in  the  state  of  dissolution. 
There  is  then  nothing  illogical,  even  from  the 
strictest  scientific  point  of  view,   in  regard- 
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ing  the  indestructible,  determining,  hereditary 
energies  which  unite  and  organize  for  the 
generation  of  a  physical  form  of  life,  as  hav- 
ing actual  existence,  though  invisible  to  the 
senses,  the  same  as  we  regard  the  multitu- 
dinous cells  which  compose  the  physical  body, 
and  which  are  equally  invisible  to  the  unaided 
human  eye,  or  the  highly  magnifying  micro- 
scopic eye.    For, 

"Fifth,  we  cannot  assume  that  an  energy 
has  no  existence.  We  must  admit  that  energy, 
or  the  correlation  of  motion  into  mutually 
transmutable  forces,  is  as  much  a  fact  in 
Nature  as  the  correlation  of  physical  sub- 
stances in  chemical  association.  The  associa- 
tion of  such  substances  or  elements  we  know 
results  in  the  expression  of  manifest  bodily 
forms.  Because  these  appeal  to  the  eye  we 
cannot  deny  their  existence.  But  neither,  in 
logic,  can  we  deny  the  actual  existence  of  what 
appeals  as  forcibly  to  the  reason,  even  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  see  it.  Therefore  just 
as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  heat,  light, 
chemical  affinity,  electricity,  etc.,  as  correlated 
forces  in  the  physical  world,  whose  associa- 
tion results  in  the  production  of  visible  and 
manifest  forms;  so  we  must  also  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  psychic  or  mental,  and  indeed 
ethical,  forces  in  the  world  of  organic  life, 
whose  association  results  in  the  production  of 
an  actual  psychic  organization,  and  none  the 
less  actual  although  invisible  to  the  senses. 

"Sixth,  we  have  seen  that  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  organisms  the 
more  complex  becomes  the  nervous  apparatus 
and  the  profounder  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  till  it  ascends  into  self -conscious- 
ness, and  still  higher  possible  forms  of  self- 
realization.  It  is  true  we  found  that  there 
also  developed  in  parallel  lines  a  more  com- 
plex system  of  nerves  and  cranial  cells.  We 
learn  from  the  modern  biologists  that  indeed 
the  human  brain  has  not  only  developed  a 
much  more  harmonious  and  complex  cellular 
organism  than  all  inferior  animals,  but  that 
there  has  developed  a  special  frontal  organ 
which  Haeckel  calls  the  phronema;  that  the 
presence  of  this  cellular  organ  makes  thought 
possible  to  a  highly  developed  human  being 
which  is  impossible  to  lower  forms  of  animal 
life. 

"Seventh,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Con- 
servation   of    Energy,    no    force   can    be    de- 


stroyed; it  can  only  be  transmuted;  but  in 
the  transmutation  it  does  not  itself  cease  to 
exist,  it  merely  transfers  its  impulse  to  some 
other  form  of  expression.  Therefore  once 
admit  that  the  psychic  energies  are  the  con- 
sistent expression  of  age-long  determining 
forces  which  decide  the  nature  and  character 
of  every  form  of  life,  and  that  they  them- 
selves must  be  as  rationally  organized  and 
associated  in  co-operation  as  the  physical 
forms,  which  both  give  them  expression  and 
through  which  they  operate;  then  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  conclude  that  those  forces 
continue  to  live  in  invisible  states  as  well 
as  the  forces  which  operate  in  the  physical 
organism  of  the  body.  When  the  body  dies, 
no  one  surmises  that  the  forces  of  chemical 
affinity,  heat,  electricity,  etc,  which  held  the 
component  parts  of  it  together,  have  also 
perished.  We  know  that  they  have  merely 
passed  into  other  forms  of  expression,  and 
have  been  dissipated  only  so  far  as  the  exist- 
ing form  was  concerned  in  which  they  had 
formerly  associated.  But  these  physical 
forms  of  force  were  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  material  substance  of  the  organic  body. 
They  could  manifest  as  an  animal  or  human 
body  only  so  long  as  they  could  cohere  in 
the  form  of  that  body.  When  their  coher- 
ence or  cohesion  ceased  the  body  fell  apart 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  psychic  forces 
which  have  through  endless  centuries  ag- 
gregated to  organize  the  vital  form  of  man 
or  animal,  or  that  found  in  such  an  organ- 
ization an  instrument  through  which  to  ex- 
press themselves,  become  superior  to  the 
temporary  form  which  they  actuate,  and  in 
certain  forms  of  expression  rise  independently 
above  it." 

The  succeeding  chapters,  dealing  with 
"Identity  of  Substance,  Energy  and  Spirit" 
and  "Scientific  Intimations  of  the  Soul's  Sur- 
vival," are  profoundly  suggestive.  In  the 
second   discussion   the   author   observes: 

"Why  should  not  such  a  wonderful  power 
as  that  which  is  capable  of  transforming 
lifeless  and  inert  matter  into  vital,  thinking, 
self-conscious  substance,  also  possess  suffi- 
cient persistency  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  invisible,  yet  material,  the  thinking,  yet 
purely  mechanical,  organism,  which  it  ac- 
tuates, into  an  indefinite  period?" 

Mr.  Frank  holds  that  while  physical  science 
has  not  yet  "demonstrated  the  actual  future 
existence  of  the  soul,"  if  we  "apply  our  nat- 
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ural  reasoning  powers  to  the  data  which 
science  is  speedily  furnishing  us,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  these  data  point  most 
effectually  in  that  direction." 

Space  forbids  further  extracts  or  amplifi- 
cation of  our  author's  thought.  In  many  re- 
spects the  discussion  in  the  second  half  of 
the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  recent  years 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  a  future  life, 
because  of  the  author's  unique  position  and 
because  every  assumption  is  well  thought  out, 
closely  reasoned  and  well  fortified  by  a 
wealth  of  authorities  cited  from  the  ranks 
of  recognized  leading  modern  physical  scien- 
tists. 


It  is  a  great  book  and  one  that  is  bound 
to  challenge  the  thoughtful  attention  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  been  dazzled  and 
won  over  by  the  modern  physical  scientists 
who  have  so  wonderfully  enriched  the  thought 
of  the  world  by  the  light  they  have  thrown 
on  dark  subjects,  and  especially  by  showing 
the  orderly  advance  and  processes  of  nature 
in  its  slow  but  ever  upward  sweep. 

The  student  of  this  great  problem  would 
do  well  to  read,  in  connection  with  this  book, 
Dr.  Mars'  The  Interpretation  of  Life,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  also  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk's 
The  Next  Step  in  Evolution, 


EDITORIALS 


By  B.  O.  flower 


NEW  ZEALAND  AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 
OF  LIBERAL  RULE 


The  Two  Chief  Strongholds  of  Progressive 
Democracy. 

New  Zealand  in  the  Southern  seas,  and 
Switzerland  nestling  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
are  the  two  most  democratic  governments  of 
our  time.  Just  as  Oregon  among  our  own 
commonwealths  and  Los  Angeles  among  our 
municipalities  are  the  most  important  ex- 
amples of  democracy  in  action  in  this  Republic, 
they  are  the  most  inspiring  and  illuminating 
experiment  stations  of  democracy  in  foreign 
lands. 

Switzerland  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
given  to  the  people  practical,  efficient  and 
easily  operated  methods,  perfectly  adapted  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present 
and  save  popular  sovereignty  or  democracy 
from  the  latest  and  most  dangerous  and  de- 
moralizing form  of  class-rule — ^the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth.  In  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Right  of  Recall,  supplemented  by 
Proportional  Representation,  the  people  have 
the  simple  tools  of  democracy  by  which  they 
can  peacefully  and  effectively  regain  and  pre- 
serve a  genuine  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

And  just  here  let  us  try  and  fix  in  the  mind 
of  the   reader  the  great  point  of  difference 


between  a  democracy  or  a  democratic  republic 
and  all  forms  of  class-rule.  In  a  democratic 
republic  the  people  are  the  sovereigns.  In 
all  forms  of  class-rule  the  people,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  are  the  subjects 
and  not  the  sovereigfns.  It  matters  not  what 
the  form  of  rule  may  be,  whether  it  be  an 
absolute  despotism,  a  bureaucracy,  an  aris- 
tocracy, a  dual  government  representing  the 
crown  and  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy  mas- 
querading under  the  robe  of  democracy,  as  in 
the  Republic  of  ancient  Venice,  a  dictatorship 
or  an  official  oligarchy  ruling  under  the  title 
of  a  republic,  as  in  Mexico  to-day,  or  a 
plutocracy  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  operating  under  the  robe  of  democracy, 
through  corrupt  tools,  political  bosses,  money- 
controlled  party  machines  and  public-opinion 
agencies,  as  in  the  United  States  to-day.  In 
each  instance  the  real  ruling  class  receives 
the  first  consideration  and  is  the  sovereign 
power. 

The  theory  on  which  a  democratic  republic 
rests  is  that  the  electors  are  the  sovereigns; 
the  officials  are  merely  their  servants  elected 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  or  desires  of  the 
real  sovereigns  and  are  at  all  times  subject  to 
their    sovereigns    or    principals.     Under   all 
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forms  of  class-rule  the  officials  are  the  mas- 
ters of  the  people,  acting  either  in  their  own 
interest  or  that  of  the  class  or  classes  who 
openly  or  secretly  arrogate  sovereign  power. 

In  the  old  New  England  town-meeting 
government  we  have  an  admirable  application 
of  genuine  democracy.  Boston  used  to  direct 
or  order  her  representatives  in  the  legislature 
how  to  vote;  and  Samuel  Adams  and  others 
of  the  early  statesmen  never  tired  of  re- 
minding the  electorate  of  the  importance  of 
always  retaining  this  necessary  right  of  the 
sovereign. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Switzerland  to 
adapt  the  New  England  town-meeting  prin- 
ciple to  state  and  national  government  by 
methods  at  once  simple,  practical  and  orderly 
and  which  also  at  one  sweep  removed  the 
grave  danger  of  mob  rule  or  the  peril  of 
forcible  revolution;  and  wherever  these 
measures  have  been  honestly  introduced  in  a 
practical  way,  as  in  Oregon  and  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  precisely  the  same  results  have 
followed  as  in  Switzerland.  The  reign  of 
corruption  has  been  overthrown  and  the 
people  have  again  become  the  real  sovereigns 
and  their  interests  have  become  paramount; 
while  simultaneously  with  these  practical  re- 
sults there  has  come  a  reawakening  of  the  old 
patriotism  and  civic  spirit  that  under  corpora- 
tion and  corrupt  boss  and  machine  rule  had 
given  place  to  general  apathy. 

So  to  Switzerland  belongs  the  high  meed  of 
praise  because  she  has  given  to  the  world 
methods  for  at  all  times  preserving  in  an 
efficient  manner  the  sovereignty  of  the  voter 
or  a  democratic  government.  Switzerland  has 
forged  the  tools  for  the  people  by  which  they 
can  preserve  and  enjoy  the  priceless  heritage 
of  free  institutions.  She  was  the  forge 
wherein  the  modem  Vulcan  of  democracy 
has  shaped  the  weapons  for  the  preservation 
of  the  people's  rule. 

New  Zealand:  A  Democracy  Embodying 
the  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
New  Zealand's  statesmanship  during  the 
past  score  of  years  has  given  the  world  a 
striking  and  concrete  illustration  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  officials  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  where 
popular  rights,  the  common  weal  or  the  de- 
velopment and  happiness  of  all  the  people 
.take  precedence  over  the  selfish  aims  of 
privilege-seeking   classes.     Here   we    find,   in 


a  larger  degree  than  anywhere  else,  a  govern- 
ment  marked  by  the  fraternalism  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  With  superb  couragre  New 
Zealand  took  up  the  gauntlet  cast  down  by 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  the 
reactionary  advocates  of  other  forms  of  class- 
rule  and  oppression,  and  proved  that  public 
utilities  can  best  be  operated  by  the  people's 
government;  that  when  the  great  motives  for 
greed,  the  great  sources  of  corruption,  arc 
removed,  the  interest  of  the  electorate  be- 
comes paramount,  all  the  people  benefit,  and 
the  unjust  tributes  levied  by  such  irrespon- 
sible modem  publicans  as  the  public-service 
corporations,  trusts  and  monopolies  disappear, 
and  in  the  place  of  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion comes  true  prosperity  in  which  industry 
receives  its  just  reward  and  the  nation  becomes 
a  magnificent  illustration  of  progress  based  on 
justice  and  fraternity. 

This  is  not  saying  that  in  this  almost  score 
of  years  of  progressive  democratic  rule  New 
Zealand  has  solved  all  her  problems  or  has 
become  a  full-orbed  example  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  justice,  or,  furthermore, 
that  there  are  no  citizens  in  the  Dominion 
that  are  not  discontented,  but  it  is  saying  that 
she  has  made  steady  and  rapid  progress  along 
the  highway  of  democracy  and  social  justice 
and  has  s^ccomplished  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  like  term  of  years,  without  the 
shock  of  revolution  that  would  have  destroyed 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  property  that 
could  not  be  replaced  in  fifty  years,  while 
arousing  hatreds  that  would  outlive  the  com- 
ing generation.  Furthermore,  in  every  pros- 
perous land  are  to  be  found  Tories — ^reac- 
tionaries and  upholders  of  class-rule  or 
privilege,  and  these  distrust  when  they  do 
not  hate  democracy.* 


•The  lateM  crltlclBro  of  the  progressive  demo- 
cratic erovernment  of  New  Zealand,  which  hA.8 
been  seized  upon  by  the  reactionarv  and  cor- 
poration press  and  used  in  its  boiler-plate 
propaganda,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Gibson,  a  New  Zealand  Tory  or  Conservative, 
whose  confessed  admiration  for  Sir  Harry  At- 
kinson clearly  indicates  his  point  of  view  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Sir  Harry  Atkin- 
son was  the  great  high -priest  of  high  protec- 
tion and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  taxation 
of  land  values  and  the  liberal  program  advo- 
cated by  such  great  progressive  statesmen  as 
Sir  George  Grey,  Premiers  Ballance  and  Sed- 
don  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  present  Premier 
of  the  Dominion.  Under  Mr.  Atkinson's  ad- 
ministration, extending  from  1886  to  18»0,  20.000 
people  fled  from  New  Zealand:  that  Is  to  say, 
20.000  in  excess  of  those  who  arrived.  The 
land  was  in  the  complete  grip  of  the  grasping 
monopolies.  It  was  the  halcyon  day  of  priv- 
ilege. "Land  monopoly,  a  money  ring,  a  tim- 
ber ring,  a  shipping  trust  and  other  combines'* 
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The  glory  that  belongs  to  Switzerland  and 
New  Zealand  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  land 
has  forged  the  invincible  weapons  of  democ- 
racy adapted  to  the  present  struggle,  and  the 
other  has  demonstrated  how  the  modern  key- 
note of  civilized  society — union  or  co-operation 
—can  be  so  utilized  in  popular  government  as 
to  bless*  develop  and  uplift  all  the  citizens 
instead  of,  as  in  America,  being  employed  by 
selfish  groups  or  classes  to  exploit  and  op- 
press the  millions  and  to  corrupt  government 

New  Zealand's  Golden  Age  of  Prosperity. 

When  the  Liberal  or  democratic  party 
swept  New  Zealand  in  1890,  the  nation  was 
prostrated  from  the  blight  of  monopoly  and 
the  domination  of  privileged  wealth.  Monop- 
oly in  land,  money,  timber,  shipping  and 
other  things,  and  grossly  unjust  methods  of 
taxation  had  brought  about  a  condition 
graphically  described  at  a  later  date  by  Prime 
Minister  Richard  Seddon  when  he  declared 
that: 

"We  had  soup  kitchens,  shelter  sheds, 
empty  houses,  men  out  of  work,  women  and 

held  the  people  In  the  iron  grasp  of  greed. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  owned 
no  land;  only  14  per  cent  of  the  white  people 
were  land -owners  at  the  time  when  ^tt^inson 
met  his  Waterloo  in  1K90.  And  this  statesman, 
under  whose  Premiership  this  condition  of 
affairs  reached  its  apogee  ard  who  resolutely 
opposed  the  statesmen  who  pledged  themselves 
to  destroy  and  who  have  destroyed  this  rule 
of  privilege  and  monopoly.  Is  Mr.  Gibson's  ideal 
statesman.  In  his  paper  Is  found  that  ever- 
present  and  totally  mlsleadlns  alarmist  cry 
of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand  being  so 
great.  '^'The  country  Is  mortgaged  up  to  the 
eyes!"  That  is  a  very  popular  shibboleth  In 
the  mouths  of  reactionaries.  It  sounds  bad; 
it  would  be  bad  if  the  debt  of  New  ZSealand  was 
like  the  debt  of  capitalistic  lands  under  the 
spell  of  militarism.  The  debt  of  capitalistic 
lands  represents  chiefly  smoke — the  waste  of 
war  and  the  burdens  of  armaments  and  mil- 
itarism. New  Zealand's  debt  has  behind  it 
assets  which  are  even  to-day  probably  worth 
far  more  than  the  debt  itself,  and.  more  than 
this,  assets  that  are  constantly  increasing  In 
value.  It  owns  its  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, etc..  and  vast  areas  of  the  land  which 
the  Liberal  government  has  condemned  and 
taken  over  to  sell  to  actual  settlers.  Is  there 
any  thinker  conversant  with  the  facts,  who 
has  a  particle  of  regard  for  his  reputation 
for  Intelligence  and  Integrity,  who  would  claim 
that  if  New  Zealand's  assets,  which  so  largely 
represent  the  national  debt,  placed  at  the  lowest 
and  most  conservative  flgure  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  were  subtracted  from  the  debt, 
this  Dominion  would  not  have  the  smallest 
public  indebtedness  of  any  civilized  land? 
The  probability  is  that  such  comparison  of 
public  assets  with  the  public  debt  would 
show,  even  barring  out  the  grrowing  value  of 
these  assets,  that  they  far  outweigh  the  entire 
Indebtedness  of  the  country.  And  yet  this  Is 
the  great  and  stock  alarmist  cry  constantly 
made  to  mislf'ad  the  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  New  Zealand's 
debts   and    those   of   other   lands. 


children  wanting  bread.  This  was  how  we 
found  New  Zealand  in  1890.  It  was  to  be 
a  country  where  the  few  were  to  be  wealthy 
and  the  many  were  to  be  degraded  and 
poverty-stricken." 

And  Professor  Parsons  adds,  in  speaking 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
advent  of  the  Liberal  government: 

"There  was  plenty  of  idle  land,  abundance 
of  idle  capital  and  quantities  of  idle  labor, 
but  these  three  factors  of  production  could 
not  be  brought  together  because  of  monopoly 
— monopoly  of  land,  monopoly  of  capital,  and 
monopoly  of  government  by  the  land  and 
moneyed  interests— ^the  greatest  monopoly  of 
all.  .  .  .  From  1885  to  1890,  20,000  people  left 
New  Zealand;  that  was  the  excess  of  de- 
partures over  arrivals  in  that  time." 

The  Liberals  changed  all  this  and  brought 
about  a  condition  of  prosperity  that  few  had 
dreamed  to  be  possible.  For  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  eighteen  years  the  people  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity  rarely  known  by  the 
people  of  any  land.  After  the  Wall  Street 
panic,  however,  had  paralyzed  our  business 
and  commercial  activity  ind  exerted  its  bale- 
ful influence  on  English  and  other  foreign 
markets,  the  Dominion  felt  the  effect  in  the 
sudden  lowering  of  prices  and  lessening  of 
foreign  orders.  It  was,  however,  only  a 
slight  depression  as  compared  with  previous 
periods  of  financial  stringency  in  New  Zea- 
land and  other  countries,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  statesmen  and  the  power  of  a  nation  not 
cursed  by  trusts  and  monopolies  to  quickly 
recuperate  were  probably  never  so  splendidly 
emphasized  as  in  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  recently  received,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Edward  Tregear,  Secretary  for 
Labor  for  New  Zealand,  the  last  annual  report 
of  his  department,  and  it  furnishes  so  striking 
and  suggestive  an  object-lesson  for  thought- 
ful Americans  that  we  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a  brief  examination 
of  some  of  the  facts  contained  therein. 

In  opening  his  report  to  Minister  Millar, 
Secretary  Tregear  calls  attention  to  the  de- 
pression still  felt  but  from  which  the  Dominion 
was  already  recovering. 

"In  spite,"  observes  Secretary  Tregear,  "of 
those  who  told  us  that  New  Zealand  was  too 
far  distant  from  the  great  centres  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  financial  crisis  which  was 
marked  by  the  'Wall  Street  panic,'  that  event 
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gradually  but  surely  wrought  its  effect  even 
on  our  small  and  distant  community.  The 
shortness  of  money  among  our  customers  in 
Europe  and  America  prevented  the  purchase 
of  our  exports,  or  rather,  lowered  the  ability 
to  give  the  high  prices  for  them  which  were 
obtained  in  former  years,  so  that  some  millions 
of  pounds  less  than  their  estimated  income 
were  received  by  the  producers  of  the  Do- 
minion. .  .  .  Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  "the 
Dominion  as  a  whole  has  not  suffered  except 
by  a  diminished  margin  of  profit;  work  and 
production  have  steadily  proceeded,  and  if 
some  hundreds  have  been  compulsorily  idle 
or  precariously  employed,  still  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  remained  steadily  and  profitably 
at  work.  In  some  localities  pressure  of  un- 
employment has  not  been  noticeable.  .  .  . 
Already  the  times  are  brightening,  exports 
and  revenue  are  increasing  in  quantity  and 
value,  the  harvest  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
good,  the  prices  of  wool  and  other  staples 
are  advancing,  and  there  appears  to  be  every 
prospect  of  good  times  in  the  near  future.  .  .  . 
Auckland  felt  some  pressure  from  unskilled 
labor  when,  on  the*  completion  of  the  con- 
struction-works of  the  Main  Trunk  Railway, 
some  hundreds  of  men  came  into  the  town; 
but  other  public  works  were  provided,  and 
the  labor  became  to  a  large  extent  absorbed 
therein." 

Such  are  the  facts  descriptive  of  the  recent 
financial  depression  of  New  Zealand,  about 
which  of  late  the  tainted  news  mongers  have 
manufactured  their  amazing  hysterical  stories 
in  the  interests  of  reaction  and  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  and  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening,  deceiving  and  prejudicing  the 
superficial  general  reader  against  the  rational 
extension  of  democratic  government  and  the 
pushing  forward  of  measures  for  the  breaking 
up  of  a  great  politico-commercial  oligarchy 
that  is  corrupting  government,  exploiting  in- 
dustry and  oppressing  and  plundering  the 
entire  nation.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  contains  facts  and  tables  relative  to 
the  steady  growth  of  factories  in  New  Zealand 
since  the  passage  of  the  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  Acts  in  1895. 

The    March    of    Creative    Industry    Under 
Liberal  Rule. 

In  1895  there  were  4,109  factories  in  New 
Zealand,  giving  employment  to  29,879  persons. 


Every  year  since  has  been  marked  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and  the 
persons  employed  therein.  Notwithstanding 
the  figures  for  1909  were  taken  when  New 
Zealand  was  under  the  effect  of  the  business 
depression  and,  indeed,  had  only  just  begun 
to  recover  from  it,  we  find  that  in  1909  the 
number  of  factories  had  risen  from  4,109  to 
12,040,  an  increase  of  almost  eight  thousand 
factories,  or  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent; 
while  the  number  of  employees  had  risen  from 
29,879  to  78,848,  or  an  increase  of  48,909. 

Again,  take  the  growth  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  1904,  for  example,  there  were  8,373 
factories  employing  63,968  persons,  and  on 
March  31,  1909,  when  the  report  was  made, 
there  were  12,040,  giving  employment  to 
78,848  persons.  Here  we  find  an  increase  in 
factories  of  3,667  and  a  rise  of  14,880  in  the 
number  of  employees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
business  depression  was  in  full  force  when 
these  figures  were  obtained. 

Statesmanship   Instinct   with   Wisdom, 
Justice  and  Humanism. 

No  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to-day  evinces  in  so  large  degree  as  does 
New  Zealand  the  three  things  that  are  the 
hall-marks  of  true  civilization, — ^wisdom,  jus- 
tice and  humanism.  From  the  advent  of  the 
Liberal  government  certain  great  ideals  have 
dominated  the  statesmen  who  have  represented 
the  people.  They  have  striven  to  secure  for 
all  the  citizens  the  right  of  the  great  gift  of 
the  Common  Father  to  His  common  children 
— the  use  of  the  land.  They  have  striven  to 
secure  equality  of  opportunities  for  all  the 
people.  They  have  adopted  and  resolutely 
carried  forward  a  policy  that  has  fostered 
self-respecting  manhood  and  iffbmanhood. 
The  government  has  made  it  its  constant 
endeavor  to  help  the  helpless  to  help  them- 
selves. At  all  times  these  Liberal  statesmen 
have  exhibited  a  degree  of  humanism  that  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  soulless  spirit 
of  modern  commercialism  which  prevails 
wherever  property  is  placed  above  manhood. 

One  of  the  first  great  works  undertaken  by 
the  Liberals  was  the  reversal  of  the  old  order 
of  taxation,  which  placed  the  burdens  on 
industry  and  a  premium  on  idleness.  In  1890 
the  vast  areas  of  land  on  every  hand  were 
held  idle  by  individuals  and  rich  corporations 
who  planned  to  earn  millions  through  land 
speculation.     Taxes  on  this  land  were  nomi- 
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nal,  while  those  on  industry  were  oppressive. 
The  Liberal  government  introduced  a  system 
of  taxation  which  exempted  buildings  and 
improvements  or  values  added  by  labor,  as 
well  as  live-stock  and  personal  property,  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land  being  taxed. 
And  here  again  the  homesteader  was  favored. 
On  a  farm  where  the  land  value  falls  below 
$25,000  no  taxes  are  paid.  The  heaviest  tax 
falls  on  the  wealthy  landlords  and  the  ab- 
sentees. Here  there  is  a  graduated  tax,  be- 
ginning when  the  unimproved  land  values  reach 
$25,000,  and  rising  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
on  the  pound  on  $25,000,  to  four  cents  on  the 
pound  on  a  million  dollars  or  more  of 
unimproved  values.  And  this  graduated 
tax  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  level  rate 
land  tax  levied  each  year,  which  is  two 
cents  on  the  pound.  A  still  heavier  tax 
is  levied  on  absentee  landlords.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  this  taxation  has  been 
to  wonderfully  increase  the  number  of  home- 
steaders and  enormously  increase  the  volume 
of  wealth  produced  from  the  land.  Where 
before  were  vast  areas  of  idle  land  held  for 
speculation  or  reserved  for  grazing,  now  are 
scores  and  hundreds  of  happy  homes,  yielding 
an  enormous  output  in  grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables,   live-stock   and    poultry. 

The  reform  in  taxation  in  regard  to  land 
and  property  was  supplemented  by  an  income 
tax  on  net  incomes  from  employment  and  net 
profits  from  business,  subject  to  an  absolute 
exemption  of  $1,500,  except  in  cases  of 
absentees  and  companies. 

The   Railroads  of  New  Zealand. 

The  railroads  and  other  public  utilities,  such 
as  telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  are  owned'  and 
operated  by  the  government  for  the  people. 
The  State  conducts  them  in  a  business-like 
way,  but  the  net  profits,  instead  of  going  as 
with  us  to  further  swell  fortunes  already 
swollen  to  dangerous  proportions,  are  in  the 
case  of  the  railways  returned  to  the  people 
chiefly  in  reduced  rates  and  passenger  service ; 
while  in  addition  to  this  they  are  also  made  to 
serve  to  raise  the  poor  from  a  condition  of 
dependence  to  that  of  independent  and  pros- 
perous citizenship  and  to  greatly  further  the 
cause  of  education. 

Tt  was  in  1895  that  the  railways  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Liberal  government  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  the   reductions 


in  freight  and  passenger  traflic  amounted  to 
$2,350,000,  "an  amount  nearly  equal  to  half  the 
total  receipts  in  1895."  On  the  eighth  of  July, 
1902,  Minister  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion,  announced  a  further  reduction 
of  $200,000  a  year.  This  was  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  preceding 
year.  Commenting  on  this  point,  Professor 
Parsons  observes  that:  "An  equivalent  re- 
duction in  the  United  States  would  mean  a 
concession  of  thirty  million  dollars  a  year 
to  the  railway  users,  but  our  roads  have 
been  increasing  the  rates  in  recent  years  in- 
stead of  diminishing  them,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  ton  mile  and  passenger  mile  have 
risen." 

More  than  this,  since  the  last  years  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessor, various  great  trunk  and  other  powerful 
railway  lines  in  America  have  by  votes  of  their 
directors  increased  their  bonded  indebtedness 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  with  no  ef- 
fective protest  on  the  part  of  the  people's 
supposed  representatives.  One  of  the  smallest 
of  these  recent  increases  in  bonded  indebted- 
ness was  accomplished  by  a  vote  last  autumn 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  amid  the  singing  of  the  merry 
directors  and  their  drinking  of  high-balls. 
This  vote  increased  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  road  fifty  million  dollars.  Other  roads 
have  made  much  greater  increases,  that  in 
one  instance  being  $150,000,000,  and,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  the  increase  in  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Burlington  after  the 
merger,  was  $300,000,000. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  these  cheerful,  high-ball-drinking  multi- 
millionaire railroad  magnates,  whose  throne- 
room  is.  Wall  Street,  are  imposing  bonded 
indebtedness  that  the  wealth-creators  and  con- 
sumers of  America,  of  our  generation  and  the 
next,  will  have  to  pay  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  of  millions;  for  the  dividends  on  these 
inflated  bonds  must  be  paid  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  roads.  And  herein  lies  an  added 
excuse  which  the  roads  will  doubtless  put 
forward  for  demanding  continued  extortionate 
rates  for  mail  service  as  well  as  for  picking 
the  threadbare  pocket  of  industry  that  the 
favored  few  may  enjoy  a  perpetual  golden 
harvest  made  possible  by  the  government 
placing  in  private  hands  this  arbitrary  taxing 
power. 

Our  nation  has  given  the  railways  an  empire 
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of  land  and  franchises  worth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  yet  has  she  safeguarded  the 
people's  rights  by  prohibiting  stock-watering, 
bond  inflation  or  a  riot  of  extravagance  in 
regard  to  salaries  and  expenses  of  chiefs  and 
favored  officials?  No,  she  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  wealth-creating  millions  of 
America  to  the  rapacity  of  the  public-service 
companies;  and  the  railways  have  been  in- 
dustriously assisted  in  their  farming  of  the 
people  by  the  express  companies,  the  telegraph 
corporations  and  the  telephone  monopolies. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of  the 
difference  between  a  government  administered 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  one  adminis- 
tered in  the  interests  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  can  be  found  than  that  of- 
fered by  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  railways  of  New  Zealand. 
We  have  already  seen  how  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  rapid  diminution  in  the  freight 
and  passenger  rates  since  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment commenced  its  system  of  operating  the 
railways.  But  under  this  liberal  democratic 
management  the  railways  have  also  become  a 
special  blessing  to  the  dependent  citizen 
struggling  to  reach  independence  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  the  ^hild  reaching  for  the  light 
of  education.  Thcii,  for  example,  workingmen 
desiring  to  own  little  homes  and  yet  remain 
at  work  in  the  cities,  can  live  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles  of  the  city  and  enjoy  a  four- 
cent  fare  each  way;  while  the  school  children 
enjoy  special  advantages  on  these  state- 
operated  roads,  children  in  the  primary  grades 
being  carried  absolutely  free.  Older  children 
pay  from  $2.50  to  $5.00,  according  to  age,  for 
three-months  tickets,  up  to  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  "This  gives  them,"  as  Professor 
Parsons  points  out,  "a  possible  120  miles  a 
day  for  three  to  six  cents,  or  twenty  to  forty 
miles  for  a  cent" 

Besides  this,  the  road  arranges  for  special 
school  excursions,  by  which  at  a  nominal  fig- 
ure children  are  taken  from  the  cities  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country 
to  study  geography  and  the  wonders  of  nature 
in  the  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys; 
while  the  children  from  the  country  districts 
are  brought  into  the  cities  and  taken  by  the 
teachers  over  the  printing  offices,  the  ships, 
through  the  gas  works,  and  various  other 
manufactures  and  objects  of  interest 
The   Parcel   Post. 

Another  example  of  the  wise  statesmanship 


of  New  Zealand,  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  statesmanship  of  our  own  country, 
that  has  been  grossly  neglectful  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  or  that  has  placed  the 
demands  of  the  dollar  above  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen,  is  found  in  the  parcel  post  We 
have  no  parcel  post  because  the  great  over- 
rich  and  extortionate  express  companies  have 
been  all-powerful,  whenever  attempts  have 
been  made  by  high-minded  statesmen  to  se- 
cure this  service  that  would  at  once  prove  an 
enormous  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  source 
of  almost  tabulous  income  to  the  postal  de- 
partment Postmaster-General  Wanamaker 
knew  full  well  what  he  was  saying  when  h? 
gave  to  an  English  statesman  the  fact  that  c 
was  the  four  great  express  companies  that 
furnished  the  explanatory  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  people's  representatives, 
or  rather  misrepresentatives,  at  Washington 
to  give  them  a  parcel  post 

And  why  have  the  express  companies  so 
strenuously  opposed  a  parcel  post?  Simply  be- 
cause they  wish  to  continue  to  farm  the 
American  people  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  levied  from  industry  as  extortionate 
tribute.  Do  you  question  this?  Then  read 
the  following  facts  as  given  in  an  editorial  in 
LaFolUtte's  Weekly  for  January  8th  of  the 
present  year: 

"The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  in  the 
fiscal  year  1909  earned  net  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses  and  taxes,  over  86  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  its  property,  and 
equipment  used  in  its  business,  and  received 
in  addition  $1,400,000  income  from  invest- 
ments of  the  accumulated  profits.  It  presented 
its  share  holders  with  a  special  Christmas 
dividend  of  300  per  cent  or  ,$24,000,000. 

"The  American  Express  Company  has  been 
paying  dividends  of  6  to  12  per  cent  for 
years,  on  a  capitalization  half  water;  and  last 
year  received  an  income  of  $1,178,000  from 
investments  of  its  additional,  accumulated 
profits. 

"The  Adams  Express  Company  with  a  total 
investment  of  about  $6,000,000.  has.  in  recent 
years,  in  addition  to  high  regular  dividends, 
distributed  additional,  accumulated  profits  in 
special  dividends,  amounting  to  $36,000,000  and 
last  year  received  from  its  accumulated  profits 
not  yet  distributed  an  income  of  over 
$1,000,000.  So  that  another  special  distribu- 
tion dividend  of  100  per  cent,  is  about  due  to 
the  Adams  share  holders. 
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"And  so  we  might  go  on  giving  the  statistics 
of  the  extravagant  profits  of  the  express 
carriers.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies 
earned  last  year  200  to  300  per  cent  net  on 
their  investment" 

Now  in  New  Zealand  the  parcel  post  will 
*  carry  a  package  up  to  eleven  pounds  in  weight, 
and  up  to  three  feet  in  length  and  three  feet 
in  circumference,  for  six  cents  a  pound,  any- 
where over  New  Zealand,  and  not  exceeding 
twelve  cents  a  pound  to  any  foreign  land. 

It  may  be  urged  that  distances  are  much 
shorter  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  true.    The  extreme  length 
of  New  Zealand  from  north  to  south  is  little 
over   a   thousand    miles;    while   its   greatest 
breadth  is  only  250  miles.    But  to  offset  this, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  New  Zealand  is 
comparatively  sparsely  settled  as  yet    It  has 
only  been  in  very  recent  years  that  the  present 
progressive  system  of   development  and  or- 
ganization   of    the    countr/s    transportation 
service  along  liberal  lines  has  been  under  way. 
Now  all  persons  conversant  with  the   facts 
know    that    the    cost    of    transportation    in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  especially  where  the 
transportation  systems  have  not  been  well  or- 
ganized  and   developed,   is   necessarily  high. 
But  with  population  and  organization  the  cost 
rapidly  diminishes  in  proportion  to  receipts. 
Thus  a  street-car  service  in  a  small  city  will 
often  be  run  at  a  loss  for  a  time.    After  the 
city   becomes   a   large   center,   however,   the 
street-car  service  becomes  a  great  and  per- 
petually growing  mine  of  wealth  to  the  city 
or  the  corporation  operating  it    The  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  railways  and  transportation 
service  in  general.    It  is  probable  that  if  New 
Zealand  were  anything  like  so  well  settled  and 
the  service  so  developed  as  in  older  countries, 
her  parcel  post  charges  would  be  not  more 
than  one-fourth  what  they  are  to-day.     To 
realize  that  this  is  a  reasonable  supposition, 
one  has  only  to  compare  the  physical  valuation 
of  the  express  companies  with  their  watered 
stock,  and  then  note  the  enormous  dividends 
that  have  been  paid  and  are  being  paid  on 
this  watered  stock.    In  New  Zealand,  where 
the  railways  are  owned  by  the  government, 
there   is    no    danger    of    extortionate    trafiic 
rates ;  while  the  parcel  post  would  only  require 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  money  actually  in- 
vested.   Hence  the  cost  of  service  would  be 
constantly  lessened. 
Again,  when  we  compare  the  parcel  post 


rates  with  foreign  lands  which  New  Zealand 
has  secured  for  her  people,  with  the  express 
rates  from  our  cotmtry,  we  have  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  ownership  of  natural 
monopolies. 

"New  Zealand,"  says  Professor  Parsons, 
"sends  a  ten-pound  package  12,000  miles  to 
London,  by  parcel  post,  for  seventy-five  cents. 
From  Boston  to  London,  3,000  miles,  our  ex- 
press companies  charge  one  dollar  for  such 
a  package.  A  New  Zealander  can  send  a 
three-pound  package  by  postal  express  to 
London  for  twenty-five  cents.  From  Boston 
to  London  the  company  rate  is  fifty  cents. 
From  Boston  to  New  Zealand  the  charge  for  a 
three-pound  package  is  thirty-six  cents  by 
parcel  post  and  $L05  by  express;  and  for 
eleven  pounds  the  charge  is  $L30  by  postal 
express  and  $2.35  by  corporation  express." 
The  Postal  Savings  Banks. 

The  postal  savings  banks  in  New  Zealand, 
as  in  all  nations  that  have  established  them, 
have  proved  a  tremendous  incentive  to  thrift 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  especially  of 
the  industrial  millions.  The  workingman  who 
can  go  to  the  post-ofiice  and  deposit  his  little 
savings  week  by  week,  and  know  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  stands  behind  it  so 
that  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  his 
waking  up  some  morning  to  find  his  money 
lost  on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  bank  or 
the  embezzlement  of  some  of  its  ofiidals,  soon 
acquires  the  habit  of  making  his  regular 
deposits. 

In  America  we  have  savings  banks  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  and  in  some  of  the  States 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  fairly  well 
safeguarded  by  stringent  legislation.  In  other 
States  there  are  no  such  proper  safeguards, 
while  in  numbers  of  small  cities  as  well  as 
towns  there  are  no  savings  banks  whatsoever. 
Hence  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  be  saved  for  old  age  or  which  would 
gradually  accumulate  until  the  laborer  had 
acquired  enough  to  purchase  a  home,  are 
frittered  away. 

In  1903  the  total  deposits  in  all  sorts  of 
banks  in  New  Zealand  amounted  to  $140  for 
each  inhabitant  In  the  United  States,  with 
no  postal  savings  banks,  the  total  bank  deposit 
amounted  to  only  $110  per  inhabitant 

In  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  this  wise 
governmental  action,  Professor  Parsons  ob- 
serves : 
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"Finally,  postal  banking  has  proved  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  equalization  of 
wealth,  aiding  the  small  beginnings  of  ac- 
cumulation at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other  or 
investment  end,  cutting  off  a  source  of  specu- 
lation and  profit  for  private  monopolists  by 
drawing  savings  deposits  into  public  banks 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  private  institutions 
where  they  would  be  manipulated  for  private 
gain," 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  we 
would  have  had  the  postal  savings  bank  long 
ere  this,  had  it  not  been  for  another  great 
privilege-seeking  and  privilege-enjoying  class 
^the  banking  interests.  Like  the  railroads, 
like  the  express  companies,  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  trusts,  this  great  interest  has  been 
able  to  prevent  the  people's  interests  being 
thus  conserved 

Helping  the  Helpless  to  Help  Themselves. 

In  this  country,  if  there  is  a  business 
depression  and  public  works  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed, or  the  corporations  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  cut  down  the  labor  force,  the 
workers  are  promptly  dismissed,  sometimes 
with  regrets  and  kind  words,  but  without  any 
intelligent  or  systematic  effort  being  made  to 
help  them  bar  their  doors  against  the  wolf  of 
IK  ant  Often  such  cutting  down  of  labor 
comes  in  the  winter  season,  or  when  it  is 
approaching,  and  always  after  a  panic  there 
is  an  army  of  once  self-respecting  and  in- 
dustrious men  and  women  forced  by  the  iron 
hand  of  fate  and  the  hard  heart  of  a  Christian 
society,  which  places  money  above  manhood, 
into  the  depths.  The  slums  of  the  city  enlarge 
their  borders  and  the  army  of  human  dere- 
licts is  largely  augmented.  Now  the  New 
Zealand  government  holds  that  it  is  the 
august,  solemn  and  inescapable  duty  of  a 
civilized  state,  no  less  than  the  proper  func- 
tion of  wise  statesmanship,  to  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  citizen  from  losing  his 
self-respect  or  becoming  a  human  derelict 
Therefore,  shortly  after  the  progressive  dem- 
ocratic party  came  into  office,  the  government 
organized  an  employment  bureau  to  secure 
positions  for  the  out-of-works  and  to  help  the 
helpless  workers  to  reach  a  field  of  profitable 
employment  Here  year  by  year  the  friendly 
hand  of  an  enlightened  state  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  seekers  after  labor,  and  never 
did  the  good  offices  of  a  fraternal  government 
shine  so  luminously  in  the  poor  man's  night- 


time as  during  last  year,  when  financial  de- 
pression reached  New  Zealand.     Before  that 
the  government  had  assisted  from  two  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  people  a  year  to  obtain 
good  positions  at  private  or  public  work,  but 
last   year    over    ten   thousand   persons    who 
would  have  fallen  into  the  slough  of  despond* 
were  taken  by  the  hand,  so  to  speak,  by  this 
civilized  state  and  given  positions  of   steady 
employment.    Four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety    of    these,    through   tiie   government's 
organized    effort,    secured    permanent     posi- 
tions in  private  works,  and  6,201  were  given 
government    employment      Of    this    number 
there   were   1,679   from    Great   Britain,    and 
485    from    Australia.      Since    the    organiza- 
tion of  the  government  employment  bureau 
positions  have  been  obtained  for  69,173  per- 
sons, and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  dependent  upon  the  toilers  for 
which  this  work  was  secured,  so  that  succor 
was  rendered  to  about  170,000  lives;  and  what 
is  more,  it  was  that  kind  of  aid  that  builds  up 
instead  of  tearing  down  self-respecting  man- 
hood.     The    soup-kitchen    and    conventional 
charity  assistance  exert  a  demoralizing  infla- 
ence,  but  secure  to  the  worker  employment, 
when  he  is  able  to  earn  his  living,  and  yoo 
help    him    to    tiie    highway    of    happiness, 
development  and  independence. 

Aiding  the  Homeless  to  Secure  Homes. 

New  Zealand's  statesmen,  realizing  that  a 
nation  of  homesteaders  under  just,  wise  and 
humane  government  will  be  a  happy  and  nobly 
patriotic  people,  have  aided  the  home- 
seeker  to  realize  his  dream.  To  do  this  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  for  when  the  Liberal 
government  came  into  power  in  1890,  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  no 
land.  Indeed,  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  were  land-holders,  while  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  over 
half  the  area  and  value  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  To  get  this  idle  land,  held  for  specu- 
lation and  in  some  instances  for  grazing,  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  required  radical 
changes  in  the  taxation  laws.  The  taxation 
of  land  values  and  measures  calculated  to 
encourage  industry  instead  of  fining  It,  as 
is  the  effect  of  the  unjust  laws  of  older 
countries,  and  the  condemnation  and  taking 
over  by  the  government  of  vast  idle  tracts, 
accomplished  the  first  step  necessary.     Next 
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the  government  encouraged  the  home-seekers 
to  secure  small  farms  by  letting  the  actual 
settler  buy  the  land  on  long-time  and  easy 
terms;  and  in  many  cases  money  was  also  ad- 
vanced to  enable  the  industrious  citizen  to 
build  and  to  stock  his  little  farm.  This  has 
proved  a  w^e  investment  as  well  as  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  noble  yet  patriotic 
humanitarian  statesmanship.  The  land  has 
been  rapidly  settled  around  the  centers  of 
wealth  and  the  nation's  riches  have  been 
thereby  enormously  augmented  through  in- 
creased production. 

The  government  owned  and  operated  the 
railroads,  and  so  they  were  run  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  few  millionaire  stock-gamblers, 
monopolists  and  captains  of  industry.  It  was 
therefore  in  a  position  to  encourage  the  people 
to  become  homesteaders  and  to  cultivate  the 
land  environing  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
that  otherwise  would  have  lain  vacant  for 
many  years.  Within  a  zone  extending  many 
miles  from  the  cities,  the  workers  and  the 
school  children,  as  we  have  seen,  are  carried 
to  and  from  their  labors  and  schools  at 
nominal  charges,  and  this  has  enormously 
stimulated  the  settlement  of  the  land.  Still, 
owing  to  the  number  of  immigrants  coming 
constantly  to  the  cities,  who  know  nothing 
of  agriculture,  the  rents  in  the  three  great 
centers  of  New  Zealand — Auckland,  Welling- 
ton and  Christchurch — ^have  been  abnormally 
high  and  oppressive  on  the  poor.  To  meet 
this  condition  the  government  has  erected 
model  dwellings  for  the  workers,  which  are 
leased  at  a  reasonable  price.  This  has  natur- 
ally had  an  admirable  effect  in  lessening  the 
rents  generally.  In  the  case  of  many  immi- 
grants who  wish  to  become  farmers,  the 
government  interests  itself  and  assists  them  to 
gain  positions  on  farms  for  a  year,  so  that 
they  can  acquire  the  elementary  information 
necessary  to  successful  farming. 

The    Interests    of    Honest    Industry    Ever 

Near  the   Heart  of  this  Fraternal 

State. 

Nothing  in  modern  government  is  more 
inspiring  or  beautiful  than  the  sleepless 
vigilance  and  interest  of  the  progressive  dem- 
ocratic statesmen  of  New  Zealand  in  behalf 
of  helpless  industry.  If  a  man  is  out  of  a 
position  and  finds  he  can  get  employment  at 
a  distant  point,  but  lacks  the  means  to  reach 


his  destination,  the  government  transports  him 
and  lets  him  pay  it  back  as  he  is  able  to  out 
of  his  earnings.  If  a  man  succeeds  in  getting 
steady  employment  at  some  distance  from  his 
home,  the  railroads  will  carry  his  family  to 
the  worker  under  the  same  conditions  as  it 
takes  the  toiler  to  his  place  of  employment. 
This  enables  the  families  to  be  kept  together, 
and  the  cost  charged  by  the  railroads  in  such 
instances  is  merely  the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  an  article 
from  the  Australian  Review  of  Retnews  which 
described  an  act  of  the  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernment since  the  period  of  financial  de- 
pression reached  the  Dominion,  which  is  so 
characteristic  an  illustration  that  we  quote  a 
part  of  it  again. 

"The  government,"  says  the  Australian 
Review  of  Reviews,  in  referring  to  New 
Zealand,  "is  setting  aside  a  large  block  of 
country  in  the  North  Island,  in  which  the 
civil  servants  who  are  being  retrenched  can 
settle — an  exceedingly  wise  and  kind  provision 
which  at  once  saves  the  unemployed  problem 
and  savors  of  the  humane." 

Protecting  the  Citizens  from  the  Rapacity 
of  the  Money-Crazed. 

One  of  the  things  in  New  Zealand  that 
stands  out  in  golden  radiance  against  the 
black  background  of  our  corporation-ruled 
government  is  its  vigilance  in  preventing  cor- 
porations and  monopolies  from  gaining  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  people.  A  few  years  ago 
the  coal  operators,  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  ring  with  some  shipping  interests,  began 
to  charge  extortionate  prices  for  coal.  The 
government  promptly  embarked  in  the  coal 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  at  the  same  time  bring  down  the 
price  of  coal  to  a  reasonable  figure,  developing 
the  commerce  and  enriching  the  people. 

New  Zealand  is  removed  from  the  great 
centers  of  civilization,  and  it  became  apparent 
to  her  progressive  statesmen  that  two  things 
were  necessary:  the  farming,  stock-raising 
and  fruit-growing  population  should  be  aided 
in  obtaining  the  latest  and  most  approved  facts 
relating  to  these  important  wealth-creating 
products,  and  also  in  securing  the  best  possible 
markets  for  what  they  produced.  Accordingly 
the  government  sends  trained  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  instruct  the  people  as 
to  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  their 
labor  and  to  prepare  their  products  for  the 
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markets.  Then  the  State  takes  the  produce 
and  places  it  in  its  own  storehouses,  from 
whence  it  is  carefully  graded,  packed,  exported 
and  marketed  in  Great  Britain.  The  farmers 
receive  the  full  return  save  the  actual  cost  to 
the  government  of  preparing  and  marketing 
the  products. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  wise,  far-sighted  and  hu- 
mane statesmanship  which  has  marked  the 
administration  of  the  Dominion  government 
since  the  progressive  democracy  has  taken  the 
reins  of  power.  The  various  innovations 
about   which   such    doleful    predictions    were 


made  by  alarmed  corporate  and  monopolistic 
interests  have  proved  eminently  successful. 
The  government  has  been  preserved  from  the 
debauching  influence  of  privileged  wealth.  The 
interests,  the  enrichment,  the  happiness  or 
true  development  of  all  the  people  has  from  the 
first  been  the  master  concern  of  the  people's 
representatives.  The  innovations  have  in 
many  instances  been  as  radical  as  they  have 
been  just,  and  at  all  times  manhood  has  been 
placed  above  money.  It  is  a  government  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule  has 
been  made  the  rule  of  national  life. 


SOME  PLAIN  FACTS  ABOUT  HIGH  PRICES 


Bradstreet's  Revelations  Showing  the  Amaz- 
ing Rise  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Under 
Trust  Domination. 

BRADSTREET'S  publication  of  the  prices 
of  fifty-seven  articles  of  daily  use  on  the 
first  of  January  of  the  present  year,  with 
comparative  figures  showing  the  prices  of  the 
same  articles  on  July  1,  1896,  settles  once 
and  for  all  the  cry  of  the  trust  and  corporation 
advocates,  that  the  present  high  prices  "are 
more  imaginary  than  real."  These  figures 
show  that  the  advance  between  the  dates  given 
has  been  70  per  cent;  that  is,  on  July  1,  1896, 
a  person  could  buy  for  one  dollar  as  much 
as  he  could  buy  on  January  1,  1910,  for  $1.70; 
or  for  one  thousand  dollars  a  family  could 
obtain  the  same  necessities  in  1896  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  $1700  for  at  the  present 
time. 

Now  thinking  people  know  that  fixed  sal- 
aries and  the  wages  of  the  wealth-creators  in 
general  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prices  paid 
for  the  raw  products,  such  as  the  farmer 
produces,  on  the  other,  have  not  begun  to 
keep  pace  with  this  amasing  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  There  has  been  a  steady  absorption 
of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  earned  by  others 
which  has  enormously  enriched  certain  small 
groups  who  through  monopoly  have  enjoyed 
arbitrary  taxing  power.  The  great  public- 
service  corporations,  the  trusts  and  other  mon- 
opolies have  been  veritable  blood-suckers,  day 
by  day  absorbing  the  wealth  that  under  just 
and  equitable  laws  and  conditions  would  have 
been  blessing  the  millions  of  industry's  faithful 


children.     Let  us  illustrate  by   two  or  three 
t3rpical  examples. 

The  Steel  Trust. 

After  fattening  on  the  American  Republic 
for  many  decades,  through  the  high  tariff, 
the  steel  interests  were  consolidated  into  a 
giant  trust  by  which  it  was  possible  greatly 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  at  the 
same  time  plunder  the  iron  and  steel  con- 
sumers of  America  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  each  year,  above  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  capital  invested.  The  stock  was  in- 
flated or  watered  in  a  manner  that  would  never 
have  been  even  for  a  moment  seriously 
considered  if  it  had  not  been  for  two  things 
enjoyed  by  the  favored  ones:  (1)  protection 
that  enabled  the  American  to  be  taxed  through 
extortionate  prices,  by  fencing  out  foreign 
competition;  and  (2)  monopoly  at  home  that 
placed  our  people  at  the  mercy  of  organized 
greed.  As  a  result  of  these  two  wrongs  against 
American  citizens,  the  Steel  Trust  has  been 
able  to  force  American  users  of  its  product  to 
pay  from  six  to  eleven  dollars  a  ton  more 
than  it  sold  the  same  products  for — and  sold 
at  a  profit  —  to  Englishmen  laid  down  in 
London.  Thus  through  the  tariff  and  the  tax- 
ing power  of  monopoly  every  American  who 
has  bought  the  trust  product  has  been  robbed 
of  from  six  to  eleven  dollars  a  ton.  Now  what 
is  the  ethical  distinction  between  such  plunder- 
ing and  usury,  which  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  a  moral  crime  and  against  which  stringent 
legislation  prevails? 

Through  this  systematic  robbing  of  the 
American  people  the  trust  has  been  able  to  pay 
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princely  salaries  and  dividends  on  its  inflated 
or  watered  capitalization,  and  indirectly  it  has 
materially  aided  the  general  rise  in  prices. 

The  Railroads  and  the  Wealth-Producing 
and  Consiuning  Masses. 

The  railroads  are  great  fortune  makers  for 
a  group  of  railway  stock  gamblers  and  certain 
master  spirits  in  the  modern  commercial 
feudalism.  But  these  fortunes  come  largely  as 
the  result  of  picking  the  pockets  of  struggling 
industry.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some 
facts,  as  they  bear  very  intimately  on  the 
question  of  recent  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

A  short  time  ago  we  sent  an  inquiry  to  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  railways  and 
commercial  securities  in  America,  asking  for 
certain  facts  relative  to  recent  increase  in 
stock  and  bond  issues  of  American  railways. 
Here  are  some  facts  given  by  this  correspon- 
dent, who  stands  probably  second  to  no  man 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject: 

"The  New  Haven  Railroad  has  enormously 
increased  its  bonded  indebtedness  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  now  over  800 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1899,  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  bond  obligations  on  the  system 
were  very  small.  The  New  Haven  recently 
authorized  a  fifty  million  dollar  increase  in  its 
capital  stock. 

"The  Union  Pacific  and  Atchison  roads 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  added  to 
their  indebtedness  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  In  fact,  all 
railroads  in  the  country  have  been  increasing 
their  capital,  in  both  capital  stock  and  bond 
issues,  for  many  years,  as  the  general  sta- 
tistics show.  For  example,  in  1890  the  gross 
capitalization  of  all  railroads  in  the  country 
was  about  ten  billions;  in  1900  it  was  about 
twelve  billions ;  in  1907  it  was  about  seventeen 
billions,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  probably 
close  to  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  Of  these 
totals  approximately  50  per  cent  are  repre- 
sented by  bond  issues,  indicating  that  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are 
bonded  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  billion 
dollars  at  the  present  time." 

Now  what  does  this  enormous  stock-watering 
and  bond-inflation  signify?  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  passed 
the  era  of  great  railroad  expansion,  so  that 
only  a  portion,  and  probably  a  small  portion, 
of  this  enormous  inflation  of  bonds  and  water- 


ing of  stock  can  have  been  used  in  building 
and  developing  railways  and  increasing  the 
physical  valuation  of  the  roads.  And  there  is 
no  question  but  what,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  of  the  taxing  power  which  the  great  trans- 
portation companies  possess — the  power  to 
compel  the  wealth-producers  and  consumers  to 
pay  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stock, 
far  in  excess  of  money  invested— swzYi  inflation 
would  not  for  a  moment  have  been  seriously 
considered. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  fact  that  vitally 
concerns  every  wealth-creator  and  consumer  in 
the  land.  This  vast  bond-inflation  and  stock- 
watering  mean  that  the  railroads,  possessing 
the  taxing  power,  will  now  proceed  to  levy 
additional  tariffs  on  industry  to  meet  the  in- 
terest and  dividends  on  this  enormous  increase 
in  their  indebtedness.  The  toiling  farmer  and 
the  hard-working  artizan,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  must  pay  this  perpetual  tax  on 
unearned  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  privileged  few. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  great  public-service 
corporations,  the  railways,  the  street-car  com- 
panies, the  telegraph  and  express  companies 
and  the  telephone  and  lighting  corporations, 
are  the  great  trusts  that  control  the  food 
supply  of  the  people.  Let  us  take  two  typical 
examples. 

Beef  Trust  Extortion. 
In  our  January  issue  we  showed  how  just 
at  the  time  when  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  was  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  the  great  campaign- 
contributing  Beef  Trust,  by  attempting  to 
show  that  the  increased  cost  for  meat  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  higher  prices  paid  the 
producers  and  the  extortion  charged  by  the 
retail  dealers.  Armour,  desiring  to  float  thirty 
million  dollars  of  bonds,  was  compelled  to 
divulge  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  business 
that  showed  at  once  the  master  cause  of  the 
high  prices  to  be  trust  extortion.  Armour, 
whose  firm  is  one  of  the  four  great  corpora- 
tions that  constitute  the  meat  monopoly  and 
are  able  to  tax  the  millions  at  will,  confessed 
that  his  net  earnings  for  the  past  year  were 
$7,127,926,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  dividend  of 
36.6  per  cent  on  his  entire  twenty  million  dol- 
lars stock  capitalization.  Some  idea  of  what 
this  means  will  be  gained  by  looking  at  the 
diagram  marked  Fig.  1.  Here  the  large 
square  represents  the  twenty  j^illion  dollars 
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FIG.  1 

total  capitalization  of  the  Armour  plant.  The 
shaded  squares  represent  the  net  earnings  for 
last  year.  The  square  marked  Fig.  2 
represents  the  $1,383,778  which  is  the  excess  of 
net  earnings  for  three  years  over  Armour's 
total  twenty  million  dollars  capitalization. 

Now  the  Armour  company,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  but  one  of  the  four  companies 
that  compose  the  Beef  Trust  The  claim  that 
these  net  earnings  are  not  extortionate  and  are 
but  a  small  percentage  on  the  money  turned 
over  each  year  is  clearly  absurd,  when  the  facts 
involved  are  considered.  In  a  field  of  free 
competition,  where  abnormal  profits  are  im- 
possible owing  to  sharp  rivalry  of  many  com- 
petitors, and  where  the  results  of  business  are 
necessarily  uncertain,  a  certain  percentage  on 
capital  turned  over  is  reasonable,  but  not  when 
the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  that, 
having  its  hands  on  the  throats  at  once  of 
the  producer  and  consumer,  runs  no  risk  of 
loss  and  can  at  will  plunder  the  one  and 
extort  from  the  other. 

The  risk  run  by  the  gambler  who  plays 
with    loaded    dice    or    marked    cards    is    far 


FIG  2 

greater  than  that  of  a  monopoly  like  the  Beef 
Trust,  which  is  the  complete  master  of  a 
great  food  commodity  and  which,  through  cold 
storage  can  keep  its  products  an  indefinite 
period  and  starve  the  public  into  paying  extor- 
tionate prices. 

That  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  has  risen 
along  with  the  high  prices  of  staple  products 
and  all  things  else  in  recent  years,  is  true; 
but  the  rise  is  very  slight  compared  with  the 
extortion  exacted  from  the  consuming  public. 
Our  people  at  every  turn  are  being  held  up 
by  trusts  and  monopolies  that  pick  the  pockets 
of  industry  to  enrich  the  favored  of  privilege. 
Here  is  a  typical  illustration. 

On  January  21st  the  Boston  Post  published 
a  list  of  meat  retail  prices  as  they  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  in 
Boston,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  sirloin 
steaks  and  the  upper  cut  of  the  rump  in 
Montreal  were  retailing  at  18  cents,  while  in 
Boston  the  same  identical  cuts  were  costing 
35  cents— a  difference  of  17  cents  a  pound. 
On  rib  roasts  the  people  of  Boston  were  pay- 
ing  10  cents  a   pound   more  than  those  of 
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Montreal.  Giickens  were  10  cents  a  pound 
more  in  Boston  than  in  Montreal,  legs  of 
mutton  8  cents  a  pound  more,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  meat  products. 

The  Reasons  Given  by  the  Trust  for  High 
Prices. 
The  trust  apologists  claim  that  the  cause 
of  high  prices  is  scarcity  of  cattle;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  tariff  fence,  that  enables  the 
trust  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  at  home,  more  than 
860,000  head  of  cattle  are  every  year  sent  to 
England  from  New  York  and  Boston,  to  be 
retailed  for  less  than  the  citizens  of  Boston 
pay  for  the  same  meat  And  it  is  said  that 
the  trust  to-day  has  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lion whole  beef  carcasses  in  cold  storage.  But 
the  subterfuges  and  falsehoods  used  as  a 
screen  to  hide  the  truth  from  the  consuming 
public  have  fallen  to  the  ground  before  Ar- 
mour's admission  that  his  share  of  the  loot  or 
extortion  for  last  year  was  over  seven  million 
dollars. 

Milk  Trust  Extortion. 

What  'ife  true  of  the  Beef  Trust  is  true 
of  the  -various  other  food  combines,  as  well 
as  of  the  public-service  corporations  and  other 
monopolies  that  are  farming  the  people.  In 
this  issue  we  give  the  illuminating  results 
of  the  Milk  Trust  investigation  recently  con- 
ducted by  New  York  State  officials,  and  in 
this  connection  we  call  attention  to  the  cut  of 
the  milk  bottle,  which  we  have  reproduced  in 
order  to  show  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
trust  rigime — ^the  farming  of  the  people  to 
pay  enormous  dividends  on  fictitious  values 
or  watered  stock.  Here,  in  the  case  of  the 
Borden  Company,  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of 
the  twenty  million  dollars  stock  capitalization, 
fifteen  million  dollars  represents  good- will, 
trade  markets,  etc.,  and  only  five  million 
dollars  is  represented  by  ''tangible  assets." 
Yet  the  company  pays  dividends  on  the  entire 
twenty  million  dollars  capitalization  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock 
and  ten  per  cent  on  its  common  stock.  And 
more  than  this,  during  »the  last  ten  years  the 
books  show  a  surplus  of  $8,824,230;  and  last 
year,  when  the  company  raised  the  price  of 
milk  another  cent  a  quart  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  not  afford  to  sell  it  at  eight  cents  a 
quart,  the  expert's  report  showed  that  the  net 
profits  for  the  nine  months  (up  to  the  time 
when  he  finished  his  examination  of  the  com- 
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pany)  on  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  amounted  to  $1,0767^- 

Now  we  have  cited  the  railways,  the  Beef 
and  Milk  Trusts  merely  as  typical  illustrations 
and  because  of  the  authoritative  character  of 
the  facts  illustrating  the  evils  that  are  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  prices  and 
that  year  by  year  are  making  for  inequality 
of  opportunities  while  widening  the  gulf  be- 
tween honest  industry  and  protected  interests 
or  privileged  wealth. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  above  corporations 
that  through  the  taxing  power  of  franchise 
privileges  and  monopoly  hold  the  wealth-crea- 
tors and  consumers  at  their  mercy,  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  whole  brood  of 
public-service  corporations,  trusts  and  monop- 
olies that  are  preying  on  America's  industrial 
millions  and  through  the  money-controlled 
political  machines  are  creating  an  all-powerful 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  as  autocratic 
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and  merciless  in  its  extortion  and  oppression 
as  it  is  corrupting  and  demoralizing  in  its 
influence  on  government 

For  years  the  people  have  been  promised 
necessary  legislation  and  stringent  enforcement 
of  law,  but  these  promises  have  never  been 
fulfilled,  nor  will  they  be  acted  upon  so  long 
as  a  party  is  in  power  beholden  to  the  cor- 
porations and  trusts  for  its  tenure  of  office. 
The  people  have  had  ample  proof  of  this  dur- 


ing the  last  three  administrations.  Surdy 
it  is  time  for  a  popular  revolt,  irrespective  of 
party;  time  for  the  voters  to  consider  Acir 
interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  politi- 
cal boss  and  the  money-controlled  machine 
which  is  the  engine  through  which  they  arc 
being  impoverished  and  a  government  of  the 
people  transformed  into  a  government  of 
privilege,  for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 


MILK    TRUST    EXTORTION:    THE    LATEST 
ILLUSTRATION    OF    HOW  THE 
MONOPOLIES  ARE  FARMING 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


FOLLOWING  in  the  wake  of  the  railways, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  the  Coal  Trust  *  come  the 
great  monopolies  that  deal  in  the  food-stuffs 
of  the  people.  The  Beef  Trust  has  long  occu- 
pied an  evil  eminence,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  offender;  while  the  latest  offender 
is  the  Milk  Trust,  which  holds  in  its  hands, 
as  it  were,  the  life  and  health  of  an  army 
of  little  ones  as  well  as  of  those  of  maturer 
years. 

The  Milk  Trust,  noting  how  complacent  was 
the  government  to  the  great  campaign-con- 
tributing trusts;  how  the  great  daily  papers, 
outside  of  spasmodic  campaigns,  were  thor- 
oughly, complacent  and  usually  ready  to 
apologize  and  explain  the  alleged  necessity  for 
each  extortionate  advance  in  the  taxes  levied 
on  the  people  by  the  grasping  and  insatiable 
monopolies,  determined  to  add  a  few  millions 
more  by  sheer  extortion,  even  though  in  so 
doing  babes  and  littie  children  should  be  in- 
sufficiendy  nourished  and  slain  as  a  result  of 
its  avarice.  The  poisoned  press  and  tainted 
news  mongers  became  active  and  the  people 
were  gravely  informed  that  the  milk  com- 
panies were  losing  money  on  eight-cent  milk, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  price  to  nine 
cents  a  quart.  When,  as  they  supposed,  the 
easy-going  public,  so  enamored  of  corporation- 
controlled  party  machine  rule,  was  ready  to 
give  up  another  golden  harvest  for  the  few 
over-rich  who  constitute  the  commercial  feu- 
dalistic  lords,  the  advance  was  made. 

But  just  then  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York   ordered   an    investigation   of    the   Milk 


Trust,  to  see  if  the  alleged  claims  were  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Marvyn  Scudder,  an  expert 
accountant,  was  appointed  to  go  over  the  books 
of  the  two  large  companies  and  see  if  it  was. 
not  possible  for  them  still  to  sell  milk  at 
eight  cents  and  make  a  reasonable  fh-ofit  on 
the  money  invested.  The  revelations  were 
well  calculated  to  astound  those  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  there  was  any  truth  in  the  false 
claims  put  forth  by  the  milk  dealers.  The 
Borden  Company,  being  the  greatest  milk  sup- 
ply corporation,  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Scudder,  with  the  result  that  he  found 
that  instead  of  losing  money  at  eight  cents,  it 
was  making  an  enormous  profit.  Thus,  for 
the  nine  months  of  the  past  year,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  he  found  that  the  Borden  Com- 
pany had  made  a  net  profit  on  fluid  milk  and 
cream  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  of  $1,076,772. 
The  accountant  made  other  highly  illuminat- 
ing statements.  For  example,  he  found  that 
the  books  of  the  company  showed  that  fifteen 
million  dollars  of  their  twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  capital  stock  represented  "trade  mar- 
kets and  good-will,"  which,  Mr.  Scudder 
observes,  "represent  nothing  tangible  in  the 
way  of  assets."  The  accountant  further 
stated  that  the  books  showed  a  surplus  of 
$8,824,230  made  in  ten  years.  This  company 
pays  six  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and 
ten  per  cent  on  its  common  stock. 

The  other  large  corporation,  the  Sheffield 
Company,  Mr.  Scudder  found  to  be  capitalized 
for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
three  hundred  thousand  was  good-will.     The 
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books  of  the  company  showed  that  it  paid 
fifteen  per  cent  dividends  in  1908,  and  to  date 
of  investigation  in  1909,  twenty-two  per  cent 
-on  the  capital  stock;  and  that  its  surplus  was 
^962,672,  nearly  double  its  capital  stock. 

The  Boston  Post  of  December  30th,  in  an 
•editorial  that  summarized  the  findings  of  Mr. 
Scudder,  thus  aptly  sets  forth  this  latest  reve- 
lation of  how  the  trusts  are  farming  the 
wealth-producing  millions  or  taxing  the 
workers  out  of  their  earnings  that  in  a  land 
like  New  Zealand  would  go  into  homes  and 
savings  for  old  age,  but  that  in  corporation- 
ruled  America  go  to  enrich  a  few  multi- 
millionaires and  to  debauch  government: 

"In  New  York  City  there  are  two  enormous 
companies  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
milk  consumed  by  the  people.  Not  long  ago 
they  raised  the  price  of  the  necessity  from  8  to 


9  cents  a  quart,  insisting  that  they  could 
make  no  money  unless  they  did  so. 

"Happily  that  claim  was  not  accepted  do- 
cilely, as  such  claims  too  often  are.  New 
York  State  has  an  attorney-general  who  is 
rather  fond  of  knowing  the  why  of  certain 
ccrporation  doings,  and  he  set  a  deputy  to 
work  on  this.  The  result  reveals  a  state  of 
affairs  that,  while  highly  suggestive,  is  not  so 
very  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  ways 
of  trusts,  milk  or  others. 

"One  of  the  concerns  whining  of  its  poverty 
is  found  to  be  paying  6  and  10  per  cent  on 
preferred  and  common  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000,000  capitalization,  $15,000,000  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  absolute  water,  and  to 
have  made  a  surplus  of  $8,000,000  in  ten  years. 
The  other  paid  15  per  cent  dividends  last  year 
and  has  earned  22  per  cent  this." 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  SUGGESTED  BY 
MR.  PINCHOrS  DISMISSAL 


President  Taft  and  the  Demands  of 
Propriety. 

PRESIDENT  Taft,  in  dismissing  Mr. 
Pinchot,  advanced  as  one  of  the  reasons, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so 
"because  he  was  charged  with  maintaining  the 
•dignity  of  his  high  office  and  with  enforcing 
respect  therefor  from  his  subordinates.  It  is 
4  pity  that  Mr.  Taft's  sensitiveness  in  regard 
to  dignity  and  the  respect  demanded  by  officials 
^as  not  in  evidence  at  an  earlier  moment,  or 
-that  he  should  regard  himself  and  his  position 
as  demanding  so  much  more  respect  than 
should  be  bestowed  upon  a  great  sovereign 
State.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  speech 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Mr.  Taft  went  out  of  his 
^ay  to  sneer  at  and  calumniate  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  commonwealths  in 
the  United  States,  presumably  solely  because 
that  commonwealth  insisted  upon  placing  in 
its  constitution  or  organic  law  provisions 
which  would  prevent  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth,  corrupt  bosses  and  a  money- 
•controlled  party  machine  from  debauching  the 
:government  and  destroying  popular  rule  in  the 
interests  of  trusts,  monopolies  and  public- 
service  corporations. 

No  United  States  Senator  is  permitted  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  a  sovereign  State,  and 


yet  the  President  of  the  United  States  so  far 
forgot  all  sense  of  propriety  and  dignity  as  to 
shamefully  reflect  upon  Oklahoma.  President 
Taft  may  be  as  anxious  as  Boss  Cox,  Cannon, 
Aldrich  and  the  great  Wall  Street  gamblers, 
the  public-service  chiefs  and  the  heads  of  the 
monopolies  and  trusts  to  prevent  the  people 
possessing  the  tools  of  democracy,  by  which 
they  can  safeguard  themselves  from  extortion 
and  oppression ;  but  that  is  no  justification  for 
his  casting  such  a  reflection  as  he  did  on  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  while  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Dangerous  Precedents  that  would  Follow 
Bureaucratic  Corruption  Such  as  Marks 
Russia   To-day. 

In  dismissing  Mr.  Pinchot  he  removed  from 
a  vitally  important  position  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  incorruptible  and  efficient  officials  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  thid  re- 
moval suggests  a  very  serious  question  for 
American  patriots  to  consider.  If  brave  of- 
ficials are  to  be  forbidden  to  give  facts  to 
United  States  Senators  which  indicate  in- 
efficiency or  corruption  in  government;  if  the 
mouths  are  to  be  gagged  and  the  hands  tied 
of  subordinates  in  the  presence  of  concerted 
efforts  of  campaign-contributing  interests  to 
plunder  a  nation,  then  it  will  only  be  a  short 
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time  before  our  government  will  degenerate 
into  a  corrupt  bureaucracy  very  similar  to  that 
which  marks  Russia  to-day. 

Roosevelt's   Round-Robin. 

In  this  connection  the  American  people  will 
call  to  mind  the  famous  round-robin  issued 
by  President  Roosevelt  while  in  Cuba,  which 
so  aroused  the  indignation  of  Secretary  Alger 
and  was  denounced  as  demoralizing  to  the 
service.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
was  talk  about  disciplining  Roosevelt  for  his 
act,  but  the  American  people  refused  to  go 
with  the  Administration  in  its  desire  to  enforce 
discipline  and  what  it  claimed  to  be  the  re- 
quirements of  dignity  and  propriety,  because 
the   American   people   felt   that  Roosevelt   in 


that  instance  was  right  and  that  he  helped 
rather  than  hurt  the  public  service,  even 
though  apparently  his  act  was  a  violation  of 
the  military  rules. 

Mr.  Pinchot  elected  to  be  bravely  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  to  speak  out  when 
such  speaking  threatened  his  official  life,  and 
the  American  people  will  not  forget  his  cour- 
ageous act. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  a  leading  Republican 
organ,  in  speaking  of  the  President's  action, 
asserts  that  the  country  will  stand  by  Pinchot, 
and  urges  that  though  the  people  may  not 
understand  the  legal  technicalities  of  a  ques- 
tion like  this,  they  are  "able  to  distinguish  men 
who  arc  honest  and  those  who  are  moved  by 
moral  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
interests  against  private  privilege." 


A  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 


WHEREVER  the  postal  savings  banks 
have  been  introduced  they  have  enor- 
mously increased  the  savings  of  the 
people  and  thus  rendered  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  aged  persons  independent 
when  no  longer  able  to  toil,  who  otherwise 
would  have  become  the  charges  of  the  com- 
munities. So  long  as  the  savings  banks  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  there  will  be 
enough  failures  to  prevent  a  large  proportion 
of  the  poor  from  risking  their  hard-earned 
pennies  in  such  institutions.  When,  however, 
it  is  known  that  the  government  is  behind 
the  banks  and  that  savings  are  absolutely  safe, 
a  vast  army  immediately  begins  to  deposit. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
blessings  of  the  postal  savings  banks,  but  it 
is  an  important  reason  for  their  establishment 
and  one  that  a  wise  nation  cannot  afford  to 
ignore. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  supposed  to 
be  particularly  favored  in  her  savings  bank 
legislation.  The  interests  of  the  depositors 
are  supposed  to  be  exceptionally  well  safe- 
guarded; and  yet  there  are  sufficient  failures 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  many  thousands 
of  people  from  depositing.  Only  a  few  weeks 
since  a  failure  occurred  in  the  town  of  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  which  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  insecurity  of  the  people's 
savings  in  private  institutions.  This  bank  was 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  safe  and  great  num- 


bers of  poor  immigrants  working  in  factories, 
and  others  who  had  toiled  for  years  and  with 
great  difficulty  had  saved  a  few  thousand 
dollars  against  helpless  age,  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  that  the  bank  was  reported  to 
be  hopelessly  insolvent  through  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  treasurer.  A  friend  in  describing 
to  us  the  spectacle  in  front  of  the  bank  after 
the  news  of  the  failure  was  announced,  stated 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  pitiful  and  tragic 
scenes  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  South- 
bridge.  A  great  number  of  poor  Poles,  who 
had  their  all  in  the  bank,  had  gathered  out- 
side of  the  closed  doors,  clamoring,  expostu- 
lating and  in  various  ways  manifesting  their 
grief  and  despair.  Numbers  of  others,  some 
of  them  Americans,  were  among  the  heavy 
losers.  And  what  is  true  of  this  recent  failure 
is  true  of  numbers  of  cases  where  savings 
banks  go  down. 

Now  no  such  wrong  against  the  industrial 
poor  would  be  possible  had  we  postal  savings 
banks  such  as  are  found  in  ciyilized  lands 
where  a  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  is  not 
able  to  dominate  the  political  situation  and 
render  inefficient  and  oppressive  to  the  people 
a  post-office  department  that  should  be  self- 
sustaining  and  thoroughly  efficient 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  England, 
visiting  this  country,  expressed  to  us  his 
amazement  at  the  spectacle  of  the  United 
States  becoming  the  camp-follower  of  civilized 
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nations  in  the  march  of  rational  progress. 
He  said:  "During  the  first  half  century  of 
your  nation's  history  the  United  States  was 
the  leader  along  lines  of  rational  progress 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  earth;  but 
to-day  it  is  lagging  behind  almost  all  the 
other  nations  that  make  any  pretense  at 
civilization  in  its  interest  and  concern  for  the 
people.  How  can  you  account  for  this  strange 
spectacle  in  a  land  where  the  people  are 
supposed  to  be  the  sovereign  power?" 

We  replied  that  so  long  as  the  interests 
of  the  people  were  paramount,  the  United 
States  was  dominated  by  moral  idealism  and 
was  indeed  the  moral  leader  among  the  na- 
tions; but  in  recent  years  a  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  had  arisen  in  the  nation 
that  had  more  and  more  dominated  our 
political  life,  substituting  for  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people"  a  government  of  public-service  cor- 
porations, trusts  and  monopolies,  operating 
through  political  bosses,  their  henchmen  and 
representatives  in  government,  and  the  money- 
controlled  political  machine;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  corporations  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine  had  become  dominant  the 


interests  of  the  people  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  privileged  wealth,  and  there- 
fore the  torch  of  democracy,  so  long  held 
aloft  by  the  Republic,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  governments  more  responsive  to 
the  people  and  more  faithful  to  the  ideals  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Switzerland  in  Europe  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  Southern  Seas  carry  to-day  the  shekinah 
of  democracy  or  popular  rule;  while  various 
European  nations — all,  indeed,  that  were  in 
any  large  degree  responsive  to  the  people — 
were  following  in  the  wake  of  these  coun- 
tries, just  as  in  former  years  they  gained 
inspiration  from  the  United  States. 

The  postal  savings  bank  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  reforms  that  European  nations 
have  long  since  successfully  introduced,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  people. 

Has  not  the  hour  arrived  for  the  long- 
suffering  electorate  of  America  to  assert  its 
independence,  to  break  the  bonds  of  party 
subserviency,  since  the  party  has  become  the 
tool  of  political  manipulators,  who  in  turn  are 
the  servants  of  privileged  interests  that  prey 
upon  industry  and  defeat  efficient  government 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people? 


SENATOR  GORE^S  ADMIRABLE  REPLY  TO 
PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  ATTACK   ON   OKLAHOMA 


IT  will  be  remembered  that  under  President 
Roosevelt's  administration,  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  succeeded  in  getting  the  grant 
of  statehood  and  through  their  representatives 
proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
approval  of  the  electorate.  The  constitution 
aimed  to  safeguard  the  people  against  the 
recent  undemocratic  developments  which  are 
in  effect  destroying  the  popular  sovereignty 
and  placing  our  government  under  class  rule 
more  in  fact  than  many  other  nations  which 
are  frankly  class-rule  governments.  In  other 
words,  they  strove  to  secure  for  the  people 
the  tools  of  democracy,  by  which  they  should 
be  able  to  render  popular  government  efficient 
under  the  changed  conditions  which  have  lieen 
brought  about  since  the  rise  of  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  wealth — ^tools  which  have 
proved  perfectly  successful  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  olden  times  under 
the  New  England  town-meeting  government 


and  elsewhere  where  popular  sovereignty  had 
been  exercised  to  the  immense  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth,  the  trusts,  corporations  and 
public-service  companies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  political  boss  and  the  manipulators 
of  the  money-controlled  machine,  on  the  other, 
dread  so  much  as  Direct  Legislation,  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  these  interests  would 
strive  to  prevent  the  ratification  by  the  elec- 
torate of  the  admirable  constitution  framed 
by  the  statesmen  entrusted  with  this  work. 
It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  lend  its  influence  to  try 
to  defeat  popular  government;  yet  such  was 
the  case.  Secretary  Taft  was  sent  to  Okla- 
homa to  urge  the  people  to  reject  the  con- 
stitution. The  intelligent  electorate,  in  its 
overwhelming  majority  for  the  constitution, 
administered  a  rebuke  which  voiced  the  spirit 
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of  the  elder  patriotism— the  patriotiim  that 
founded  and  builded  the  Republic. 

Since  the  election  of  President  Taft,  hit 
attitude  toward  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  friends  of  funda- 
mental democracy  or  popular  government  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  in  his  eulogy  of 
such  men  as  Aldrich  and  Tawney  and  his 
hostility  toward  the  insurgent  Republicans, 
and  by  his  attack  on  the  constitution  of  Okla- 
homa which  he  made  in  Arizona.  In  answer 
to  the  latter,  United  States  Senator  Gore,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to-day,  replied  in  the  following  masterly  man- 
ner: 

"It  is  but  natural  that  different  men  and 
different  interests  will  view  the  President's 
volcanic  verbal  eruption  in  different  lights. 
There  are  several  great  interests  not  the  least 
avaricious  or  venal  that  will  applaud  all  that 
the  President  was  pleased  to  say.  These  in- 
terests will  have  an  easier  triumph  in  Ari^ 
zona  and  New  Mexico  since  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  challenge  the  spirit  of  progress 
there,  as  he  challenged  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  The  ene- 
mies of  good  government  everywhere  will 
approve  the  President's  denunciation  as  heart- 
ily as  they  disapprove  the  Constitution  itself 
and  its  salutary  restraints.  Our  Constitution, 
of  course,  must  be  opposed  by  all  those  who 
oppose  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  to 
labor  and  capital  alike.  It  must  be  opposed 
by  all  those  judges  and  ex- judges  who  favor 
the  imprisonment  of  the  citizen  without  a 
trial  by  jury.  It  must  be  opposed  by  all  those 
who  favor  special  privileges,  protections,  sub- 
sidies, gratuities,  gifts  and  graft  to  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  by  all  those 
who  believe  that  the  jewelled  hand  of  greed 
should  be  licensed  to  pick  the  threadbare 
pockets  of  the  needy. 

''Our  Constitution  must  be  favored  and  is 
favored  by  the  lovers  of  liberty,  equal  laws 
and  just  government  everywhere  and  by  all 
those   who  believe   with   Lincoln   in   a  gov- 


ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people. 

'The  objections  which  the  President  urg^ed 
against  the  adoption  of  our  constitaticm  won 
for  it  thousands  of  loyal  friends  in  the  Pres- 
ident's own  party  and  vastly  augmented  its 
overwhelming  majority.  Those  objections 
now  reiterated  will  aid  in  extending  its  ben- 
eficent influence  unto  other  commonwealths. 
The  President's  condemnation  of  our  organic 
law  is  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  his 
approval  and  condemnation  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law,  which  is  an  admitted  compound 
of  injustice  and  infidelity,  of  party  perfidy  and 
dishonor.  There  is  not  a  Republican  official 
in  the  State  who  holds  a  commission  from 
the  people  who  will  venture  to  approve,  jus- 
tify or  excuse  the  President's  unprovoked 
assault  upon  our  Constitution.  The  latter  is 
a  grant  of  power,  the  former  a  limitation  of 
power,  and  liberty  has  always  been  lost  and 
tyranny  enthroned  through  the  abuse  of 
power  and  the  disregard  of  its  limitations. 

"The  rules  of  the  Senate  forbid  any  Sen- 
ator to  make  a  disrespectful  allusion  to  any 
State.  This  rule  is  the  plain  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  decency,  as  well  as 
of  patriotism,  and  should  be  observed  even 
if  it  were  not  an  expressed  requirement  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  wise  precedent  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  the  officials  of  the  government, 
whether  legislative,  judicial  or  executive.  The 
influence  and  prestige  of  the  President  should 
always  be  used  for  the  upbuilding  of  every 
State  and  should  never  be  abused  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  any  State  in  our  splendid  sist^- 
hood.  I  regret  that  the  President  so  far 
forgot  both  his  dignity  and  duty  as  to  assail 
the  fundamental  law  of  an  equal  and  sov- 
ereign State,  over  whose  destiny  he  has  been 
temporarily  (thanks  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion) called  to  preside.  It  seems  to  me,  to 
say  the  most  of  it,  that  his  denunciations  were 
as  undignified  as  they  were  undeserved  and 
as  unnecessary  as  they  were  unavailing." 


"  Speak  out  by  action  thy^soul's  deep  belief ; 
Be  true  to  all  by  faith  to  thine  own  sooth  ;- 
Amid  whatever  night  of  doubt  and  grief 

Hold  high  the  ever-blazing  torch  of  truth  !  " 

From   The  TorchbearerSy  by  Arlo  Bates 
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NEWS  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  ADVANCE 

DIRECT    LEGISLATION 

Bt   KATHARINE  B.  MILLS 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Indottrial  Rcfca^h 


The  Short  BaUot.* 

Direct  legislation  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  questions  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  cities.  There  is  a  widespread 
movement  to  revise  the  charters  of  American 
cities  and  to  establish  direct  legislation.  Both 
theoretically  and  practically  this  movement 
appears  justified  in  its  aims.  It  gives  the 
best  promise  of  helping  the  ultimate  solution 
of  our  municipal  problems.  No  instance  is 
recorded  of  any  city  rejecting  direct  legislation 
after  having  once  adopted  it  and  tried  it. 

South  DaKota  was  the  first  state  to  embody, 
November,  1896,  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  In  the 
following  year  the  legislature  fixed  the  per- 
centage at  5  per  cent  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  municipalities. 

In  Oregon,  under  the  direct  legislation  pro- 
vision of  their  constitution  the  people  initiated 
a  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  June  4, 
1906,  by  a  vote  of  47,678  to  16,735,  to  es- 
tablish local  direct  legislation,  with  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  required  in  any  city  or 
town  to  order  the  referendum  or  15  per  cent 
to  propose  any  measure  by  the  initiative. 

In  Montana,  under  the  direct  legislation  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  1906,  the  legislature 
provided  for  a  municipal  referendum  on  the 
petition  of  5  per  cent  and  for  the  initiative 
on  8  per  cent,  with  15  per  cent  required  in 
either  case  to  demand  a  special  election. 

Oklahoma  in  its  new  constitution  of  1907 
provided  for  a  local  referendum  and  initiative 
with  the  percentage  fixed  for  cities  at  25  per 
cent 

The  direct  legislation  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  Maine  in  1908  provides  that 
any  city  may  establish  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum through  an  ordinance  ratified  by  the 
popular  vote. 

In  Illinois,  under  the  public  opinion  law,  a 
vote  was  taken  at  the  state  election  in  No- 
vember, I902t  upon  the  popular  petition  for  a 
local  referendum  law  and  resulted  in  a  favor- 
able vote  of  390,972  to  83,377.  This  expression 
of  opinion  was  ignored  by  the  legislature. 
A  second  vote  was  taken  November  8,  1904,  on 
a  similar  question  of  establishing  a  local  5 
per  cent  people's  veto  and  resulted  in  an  even 
more  overwhelming  vote  in  its  endorsement 
—535,501  to  95,420.  The  people's  representa- 
tives, however,  have  paid  no  attention  to 
these  and  other  similar  expressions  of  the 
people's  wishes. 


*  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr..  ia  iffm^jt  for  Jfnaanr. 


The  earliest  local  develppment  of  direct 
legislation  wa9  witnessed  in  the  Pacific  States. 
San  Francisco  under  the  provision  of  the 
California  constitution  adopted  May  26,  189%, 
a  new  charter  providing  for  an  initiative  on 
15  per  cent  of  the  voters  to  apply  either  to 
ordinances  or  to  charter  amendments;  while 
franchises  for  waterworks  or  lighting  plants 
or  ordinances  for  the  purchase  of  land,  must 
be  referred  to  the  next  election.  Her  example 
was  imitated  by  Vallejo  in  1896  and  Fresno 
in  1899. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  system  gen- 
erally thought  of  when  reference  is  made  to 
it  is  that  of  Los  Angeles,  adopted  at  a  special 
election  December  1,  1902,  by  a  vote  of  12,105 
to  1955.    The  legislature  ratified  it  in  1903. 

The  movement  thus  started  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. Sacramento  following  in  1903  and  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Pasadena  and  Eureka 
in  1905,  at  special  elections  adopted  either 
amendments  or  new  charters  and  embodied 
provisions  for  direct  legislation.  Santa  Monica 
and  Alameda  in  1906,  and  Santa  Cruz,  Long 
Beach,  Riverside,  and  Santa  Barbara  in  1907, 
adopted  new  charters  in  like  manner;  with 
Palo  Alto,  Richmond,  and  Berkeley  doing  the 
same  in  1909. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  have  been 
given  a  great  impetus  through  another  move- 
ment which  has  aimed  by  establishing  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  to  lessen  in- 
efficiency, waste,  and  corruption  through  con- 
centrating power  and  responsibility  upon  a 
small  body  of  men.  The  commission  system 
was  first  authorized  for  Galveston  in  a  charter 
granted  by  the  Texas  legislature  in  1901.  The 
referendum  is  obligatory  on  proposed  issues  of 
bonds,  which  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  qualified  tax-paying  voters.  The  example 
of  Galveston  has  been  followed  by  many  cities 
in  Texas.  San  Antonio,  I^OMSton,  £1  Paso, 
Ft.  Worth,  Dallas,  Greenville,  Denison,  Waco, 
Austin,  Amarillo,  Beaumont  and  Corpus 
Christi  have  varying  provisions  for  direct  legis- 
lation, some  following  the  iJoa  Angeles  model 
and  others  contenting  themselves  with  a  ref- 
erendum 01^  franchises  on  the  petition  of  a 
definite  number  of  tax-paying  voters. 

The  final  form  by  which  the  commission 
plan  of  government  is  at  the  present  time 
being  combined  with  direct  legislation,  and 
often  with  the  recall  of  the  Los  Angeles  type, 
has  been  made  prominent  bv  Des  Moines. 
By  a  law  passed  Ma.rch  29,  1907,  Iowa  per- 
mitted all  the  cities  in  the  State  with  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  25,000  to  adopt  by  popular 
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vote  on  a  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
number  voting  at  the  previous  city  election, 
a  charter  which  is  set  forth  in  the  act. 

Des  Moines  adopted  this  charter  June  20, 
1907,  by  6,044  to  4,143,  and  it  went  into  effect 
the  following  March.  The  initiative  requires 
a  10  per  cent  petition  for  the  general  election 
and  25  per  cent  for  a  special  election.  The 
referendum  may  be  demanded  by  a  25  per 
cent  petition  presented  within  ten  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  objected  to. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Keokuk  and  Burlington  have 
adopted   similar  charters. 

South  Dakota  passed  a  general  law  in  1907 
allowing  cities  to  adopt  a  commission  form 
of  charter  at  special  elections  under  a  15  per 
cent  initiative  petition,  while  the  initiative  and 
referendum  under  these  charters  arc  brought 
into  use  on  a  5  per  cent  petition.  Sioux  Falls 
incorporated  under  this  charter  in  1908. 

Kansas  in  1907  passed  an  act  which  might 
be  adopted  by  cities  of  the  first  class  for 
a  commission  form  of  government  with  pro- 
visions for  a  franchise  referendum.  In  1909 
new  laws  were  passed  applying  to  first  and 
second-class  cities  and  auUiorizing  direct  legis- 
lation with  percentages  vanring  from  10  to  25. 
In  rapid  succession  cities  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  new  privilege,  beginning  with 
Leavenworth  and  followed  by  Anthony,  Inde- 
pendence, Hutchinson,  Wichita,  Kansas  City, 
Coffeyville,  Topeka,  and  Parsons,  while  a 
dozen  others  are  now  preparing  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  its  acceptance. 

Minnesota  in  1909  authorized  cities  with 
home  rule  charters  to  provide  for  government 
by  commission  and  to  establish  direct  legisla- 
tion. A  5  per  cent  petition  may  bring  up 
these  charter  amendments. 

Wisconsin  in  1909  authorized  a  commission 
form  of  government  and  provided  for  the 
referendum. 

In  Illinois  in  1909  a  somewhat  similar  gen- 
eral law  for  commission  government  with 
provisions  for  direct  legislation  just  failed 
of  enactment  through  disagreement  between 
the  senate  and  assembly.  The  mayors  of  the 
twenty  largest  cities  have  joined  in  a  petition 
to  the  governor  for  such  a  law. 

North  Dakota  and  Missippi  in  1907  pro- 
vided that  a  10  per  cent  popular  initiative 
should  bring  before  a  special  election  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  cities. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  which  in  1907  adopted  a 
charter  the  very  opposite  in  character  from 
the  commission  form  of  government,  having  a 
representative  council  of  195  members  elected 
by  wards,  has  provided  for  an  initiative  and 
referendum  on  the  petition  of  a  fixed  number 
of   electors. 

Nebraska  by  chapter  32  of  1897  provided 
that  in  any  city  which  accepted  the  act  peti- 
tions of  15  per  cent  may  initiate  or  refer  any 
ordinance  (with  certain  exceptions  as  to  the 
immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
etc.)  to  the  next  regular  election,  while  20 
per  cent  calls  for  a  special  election.     Omaha 


in  1906  and  Lincoln  in  1907  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute. 

Portland,  Or^on,  by  its  charter  of  1902, 
provided  for  a  15  per  cent  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, and  in  the  elections  since  then  very 
full  use  has  been  made  by  the  voters  of  this 
provision. 

In  Washington  under  a  law  of  1903,  a  IS 
per  cent  petition  causes  a  proposed  charter 
amendment  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  mu- 
nicipal election.  Everett  in  1907,  Seattle  in 
1908,  and  Spokane  and  Tacoma  in  1909  have 
adopted  charter  amendments  for  direct  legis- 
lation. 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  in  1907,  was  given  a  new 
charter  with  direct  legislation  provisions. 

Denver,  under  the  home  rule  provision  of 
the  Colorado  constitution,  adopted  a  charter 
in  1904  with  direct  legislation  provisions  and 
with  special  safeguards  surrounding  franchise 
grants.  Colorado  Springs  adopted  a  charter 
in  1909  with  liberal  provisions  for  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum. 

In  conservative  Massachusetts  two  cities, 
Haverhill  and  Gloucester,  have  charters  adopt- 
ed in  1908  with  provisions  for  direct  legisla- 
tion. Lynn  has  submitted  a  new  charter 
modeled  on  the  Des  Moines  plan  to  the 
legislature.  Cambridge  has  the  most  advanced 
charter  bill  before  the  house  that  has  yet 
been  compiled. 

Kansas  City  under  the  home  rule  provision 
of  the  Missouri  constitution  adopted  a  charter 
in  1908  with  direct  legislation  provisions.  St 
Joseph  followed  suit  in  1909. 

In  Oklahoma,  in  the  charter  of  Ardmore 
and  other  cities  direct  legislation  provisions 
are  being  embodied. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  last  November  voted  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment with  direct  legislation,  but  its  appeal 
must  go  to  the  legislature,  where  its  fate  is 
doubtful. 

Rochester  also  asked  the  legislature  to  so 
amend  its  charter  as  to  give  the  people  com- 
mission government.  The  referendum  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  neighboring  town  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  has  its  charter,  modeled  on  the  Des 
Moines  plan  and  providing  for  a  system  of 
non-partizan  primaries,  the  referendum,  the 
initiative  and  recall,  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it 
shall  become  a  city. 

In  the  development  of  short  ballot  govern- 
ment, progress  has  been  made  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  plan,  noticeably  by 
the  changes  inaugurated  at  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, where  the  Two  Election  System  was  intro- 
duced, and  more  recently  at  Grand  Junction 
where  the  usual  plan  has  been  combined  with 
proportional  representation.  This  new.  form  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  proposed  charter  for 
Cambridge. 

This  is  really  a  remarkable  showing — ^an 
advance  that  could  hardly  have  been  looked 
for,  a  few  years  ago.  The  people  have  only 
to  become  informed  as  to  the  simplicity  of 
direct  legislation  when  they  will  adopt'  it 
and  attain  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
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Proposed  Cambridge  Charter. 

(As  framed  by  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson, 
Lawrence  G.  Brooks,  F.  Lowell  Kennedy  and 
Rep.  Russell  A.  Wood.) 

No  movement  is  so  prevalent  among  our 
cities  to-day  as  charter  reform.  To  the  many 
who  are  working  to  bring  about  a  decent 
rational  form  of  local  self-government,  the 
proposed  Cambridge  Charter,  which  is  based 
on  the  results  of  our  experiments  and  ex- 
perience in  the  short  ballot  form  of  govern- 
ment, holds  much  of  interest. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  this  new 
plan  are  in  the  main  similar  to  the  Des  Moines' 
plan.     The  more  distinctive  features  follow. 
Article  II. 

Section  3.  A  municipal  election  shall  be 
held  in  the  city  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Monday  in  March,  1911,  and  in  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in 
March  on  every  year  thereafter,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  general  municipal  election.  All 
other  municipal  elections  that  may  be  held  shall 
be  known  as  special  municipal  elections. 

Section  4.  The  mode  of  nomination  and 
election  of  all  elective  officers  of  the  city  to 
be  voted  for  at  any  municipal  election  shall 
be  as  follows  and  not  otherwise: 

Section  5.  The  name  of  a  candidate  shall 
be  printed  upon  the  ballot  when  the  petition 
of  nomination  shall  have  been  filed  in  his 
behalf,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  under  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Section  6.  The  petition  of  nomination  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  individual 
certificates  which  shall  read  substantially  as 
follows : 

Individual  Certificate. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of 

Middlesex,  City  of  Cambridge,  ss. 

I  do  hereby  join  in  a  petition  for  the  nomin- 
ation of   ,  whose  residence  is  at  No... 

Street,  Cambridge,  for  the  office  of , 

to  be  voted  for  at  the  municipal  election  to 

be  held  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  on  the 

day  of  19. . ;  and  I  certify  that  I  am 

qualified  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  said 
office,  and  am  not  at  this  time  a  signer  of 
any  other  certificate  nominating  any  other 
candidate  for  the  above-named  office,  that  my 
residence  is  at  No Street,  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  my  occupation  is  

I  also  certify  that  I  believe  the  above-named 
person  is  especially  qualified  to  fill  the  said 
office  and  is  of  good  moral  character.  I 
further  certify  that  I  join  in  this  petition  for 
the  nomination  of  the  above-named  person  be- 
lieving that  he  has  not  become  a  candidate 
as  the  nominee  or  representative  of,  or  because 
of  any  promised  support  from  any  political 


party,  or  any  committee  or  convention  repre- 
senting or  acting  for  any  political  party. 

(Signed) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of 
Middlesex,  City  of  Cambridge,  ss. 

,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 

says  that  he  is  the  person  who  signed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  that  the  statements 
therein  are  true. 

(Signed) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 

day  of A.D.  19... 

My  commission  expires  

Notary  Public  or 
Justice  of   the   Peace. 

The  petition  of  nomination,  of  which  this 
certificate  forms  a  part,  shall,  if  found  in- 
sufficient, be  returned  to at  No 

Street,  Cambridge. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city 
clerk  to  furnish  upon  application,  a  reasonable 
number  of  forms  of  such  individual  cer- 
tificates, and  of  acceptances  or  rejections  of 
nominations. 

Section  8.  Each  certificate  must  be  a  sep- 
arate paper.  All  certificates  must  be  of  a 
uniform  size  as  determined  by  the  city  clerk. 
Each  certificate  must  contain  the  name  and 
signature  of  one  signer  thereto  and  no  more. 
Each  certificate  must  contain  the  name  of  one 
candidate  and  no  more.  In  case  a  voter  has 
signed  two  or  more  conflicting  certificates,  all 
such  conflicting  certificates  shall  be  rejected. 
Each  signer  must  make  oath  to  his  certificate 
before  a  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace 
substantially  in  the  form  prescribed  in  section 
6   of   this   charter. 

Section  9.  Fifty  or  more  of  such  individual 
certificates  shal^  constitute  a  petition  of  nom- 
ination for  any  one  candidate,  and  shall  be  - 
presented  to  the  city  clerk,  not  earlier  than 
fifty  nor  later  than  twenty  days  before  the 
ejection.  The  clerk  shall  endorse  thereon 
the  date  upon  which  the  petition  was  presented 
to  him,  and  by  whom  presented. 

Section  10.  When  a  petition  of  nomination 
is'  presented  to  the  city  clerk  for  filing,  he  shall 
forthwith  examine  Uie  same,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  this 
charter.  If  found  not  to  conform  thereto, 
he  shall  then  and  there  in  writing  on  said 
petition  state  the  reason  why  such  petition 
cannot  be  filed,  and  shall  within  three  days 
return  the  petition  to  the  person  presenting 
the  same,  named  as  the  person  to  whom  it 
shall  be  returned  in  accordance  with  section 
6.  The  petition  may  then  be  amended  and  ' 
again,   but  not  later  than  three   days   after 
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said  petition  shall  have  been  returned,  pre-  substantially   the     following    form    with    tiie 

sented  to  the  city  clerk,  as  in  the  first  instance,  cross   (X)   omitted  when  there  are    four  or 

The    city   clerk    shall    forthwith   proceed   to  more  candidates  for  any  office.     (When  there 

examine  the 'amended  petition  as  hereinbe|ore  are  three  and  no  more  candidates    for   any 

provided.  office,   then   the   ballot   shall   give    first    and 

Section    11.      If    either    the    original    or  second  choice  onW;   when  there  are  less  than 

amended    petition    of    nomination    be    found  three  candidates  for  any  office,  ail  distin^^sh- 

sufficiently  signed,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  ing  columns  as  to  choice,  and  all  reference 

the  cit^  clerk  shall  file  the  same  forthwith.  to  choice,  ma;^  be  omitted.) 

Section  12.     Aiw  person  nominated  under  Section  17.    General  (Or  Special)  Municipal 
this  article  shall  nle  his  acceptance  with  the  Election,  City  of  Cambridge, 

city  clerk  not  later  than  fourteen  days  before  (Inserting  date  thereof) 

the  day  of  election,  and  in  the  absence  of  such         Instructions. — ^To  vote  for  any  person,  make 

acceptance  the  name  of  the  candidate  shall  a  cross  (X)  in  the  square  in  the  appropriate 

not  appear  on  the  ballot.  column  according  to  your  choice,  at  the  rig^ht 

Section   13.     The  acceptance  mentioned  in  of  the  name  voted  for.    Vote  your  first  choice 

the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  substantially  in  the  first  column ;  vote  your  second  choice  in 

in  the  following  form :  the  second  column ;  vote  any  other  choice  in 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  the  third  column ;  vote  only  one  first  and  only 

Middlesex,  City  of  Cambridge,  ss.  one  second  choice.     Do  not  vote  more   than 

I having  heretofore  been  nominated  one  choice  for  one  person,  as  only  one  choice 

for  the  office   of    in   said   city,   do  will  count  for  any  candidate  by  this  ballot. 

hereby  accept  said   nomination,   and   I   have  Omit  voting  for  at  least  one  name  for  each 

not  become,  and  am  not  a  candidate  as  the  office,  if  more  than  one  candidate  therefor. 

nominee  or  representative  of,  or  because  of  All  distinguishing  marks  make  the  ballot  void. 

any  promised  support  from  an^  political  party.  If   you   wrongly   mark,   tear,  or  deface  this 

or  any  committee  or  convention  representing  ballot,  return  it,  and  obtain  another, 
or    acting    for    any    political    party.  Section  18.     One  space  shall  be  left  below 

(Signed)    the  printed  names  of  the  candidates  for  each 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ....  office  to  be  voted  for,  wherein  the  voter  may 

day  of A.  D.,  19. .  write  the  name  of  any  person  for  whom  he 

My  commission  expires  may  wish  to  vote. 

Section    19.     AH   ballots   printed   shall    be 

Notary  Public,  or  identical,   so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  guish  one  ballot  from  another.     Space  shall 

Section  14.    The  city  clerk  shall  preserve  in  be  provided  on  the  ballot  for  charter  amend- 

his   office,    for   a   period   of   two  years,   all  ments  or  other  questions  to  be  voted  on  at 

petitions  of  nomination,  and  all  certificates,  ac-  the  municipal   elections,  as  provided  by  this 

ceptances,    and    rejections    belonging    thereto  charter.     The   names   of   candidates   for  the 

filed  under  this  charter.  same  office  shall  be  printed  in  the  order  in 

Section   15.     The  city  clerk  shall,   on  the  which  they  may  be  drawn  bv  the  city  clerk, 

twelfth  day  before  every  city  election,  certify  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such  drawing 

a  list  of  candidates  so  nominated  for  office  and  to  give  each  candidate  an  opportunity  to 

at  such  election,  whose  names  are  entitled  to  be  present  thereat  personally  or  by  one  repre- 

appear   on   the   ballot,   as   being   the   list   of  sentative.      Nothing   on    the   ballot   shall   be 

candidates  nominated  as  required  by  this  char-  indicative  of  the  source  of  the  candidacy,  or 

ter,  together  with  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  of  the  support  of  any  candidate.     No  ballot 

such  election,  designating  whether  such  elec-  shall  have  printed  thereon  any  party  or  politi- 

tion   is   for  a   full   or   unexpired  term;   and  cal  designation  or  mark,  and  there  shall  not 

Ve  shall  file  in  his  office  said  certified  list  of  be  appended  to  the  name  of  any  candidate 

names   and   the   offices   so   to   be   filled,   and  any    such    party    or    political    designation    or 

he  shall  cause  to  be  published,  in  two  successive  mark,    or   anything   indicating   his    views   or 

issues  before  such  election,   in  at  least  two  opinions,  except  that  his  place  of  residence 

newspapers  of  general  circulation,   and  pub-  may  be  added  if  necessary  to  distinguish  him 

lished  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  an  election  from  another  candidate   for  the  same  office 

notice,  which  said  notice  shall  contain  a  list  bearing  the  same  name,  and  that  districts  may 

of  said  names  of  candidates,  the  offices  to  be  be  designated  for  candidates  for  three  of  the 

filled,  and  the  time  and  the  places  of  holding  places  in  the  school  committee  as  hereinafter 

such    election.  provided. 

Section  16.    The  city  clerk  shall  cause  ballots         Section  20.     The  city  clerk  shall,  at  least 

for  each  general  and  special  election  to  be  ten    days   before    the    election,   cause   to   be 

prepared,  printed,  and  authenticated,  as  pro-  printed   not  less  than   one   thousand  sample 

vided   by   the   constitution   and   laws   of   the  ballots,    upon   paper   of    different   color,    but 

commonwealth,  except  as  otherwise  required  otherwise  identical  with  the  ballot  to  be  used 

in  this  charter.    The  ballots  shall  contain  the  at  the  election,  and  shall  distribute  the  same 

fuU  list  and  correct  name  of  all  the  respective  to  registered  voters  at  his  office, 
offices  to  be  filled,  and  the  names  of  the  can-         Section  21.    As  soon  as  the  polls  are  closed, 

didates    nominated    therefor.    It   shall   be   in  the  precinct  officers  shall  immediately  open  the 
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ballot  boxes,  take  therefrom  and  count  the 
ballots,  and  enter  the  total  number  thereof 
on  the  tally  sheet  provided  therefor.  They 
shall  also  carefully  enter  the  number  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  choice  votes  for  each 
candidate  on  said  tally  sheet  and  make  return 
thereof  to  the  city  clerk  as  provided  by  law. 
No  vote  shall  be  counted  for  any  candidate 
more  than  once  on  any  ballot,  all  subsequent 
votes  on  that  ballot  for  that  candidate  being 
void.  The  city  clerk  shall  then  determine  the 
successful  candidates  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  person  receiving  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such 
election  as  the  first  choice  of  the  voters  for 
any  office  shall  be  elected  to  that  office;  pro* 
vided,  that  if  no  candidate  shall  receive  such 
a  majority  of  the  first  choice  votes  for  such 
office,  then  and  in  that  event,  the  name  of 
the  candidate  printed  on  the  ballot  having  the 
smallest  number  of  first  choice  votes,  and  all 
names  written  on  the  ballot  having  a  less 
number  of  votes  than  such  last  named  candi- 
date, shall  be  excluded  from  the  count,  and 
votes  for  such  candidate  or  persons  so  ex- 
cluded shall  not  thereafter  be  counted.  A 
canvass  shall  then  be  made  of  the  second 
choice  votes  received  by  the  remaining  can- 
didates for  said  office;  said  second  choice 
votes  shall  then  be  added  to  the  first  choice 
votes  received  by  each  remaining  candidate 
fof  such  office,  and  the  candidate  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  said  first  and  second 
choice  votes  combined,  if  such  votes  constitute 
a  majoritv  of  all  ballots  cast  at  such  election 
shall  be  elected  thereto ;  and  provided,  further, 
that  if  no  such  candidate  shall  receive  such 
a  majority  after  adding  the  first  and  second 
choice  votes,  then  and  in  that  event,  the 
name  of  the  candidate  then  having  the  smallest 
number  of  first  and  second  choice  votes  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  count,  and  no  votes  for 
such  candidate  so  excluded  shall  thereafter  be 
counted.  A  canvass  shall  then  be  made  of  the 
third  choice  votes  received  by  the  remaining 
candidates  for  such  office;  said  third  choice 
votes  shall  then  be  added  to  the  first  and 
second  choice  votes  received  by  each  remain- 
ing candidate  for  such  office,  and  such  remain- 
ing candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
first,  second,  and  third  choice  votes  shall  be 
elected  thereto.  When  the  name  of  but  one 
person  remains  as  a  candidate  for  any  office, 
such  person  shall  be  elected  thereto  regardless 
of  the  number  of  votes  received. 

A  tie  between  two  or  more  candidates  is  to 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  one  having  the 
greatest  number  of  first  choice  votes.  If  all 
are  equal  in  that  respect,  then  the  greatest 
number  of  second  choice  votes  determines  the 
result  If  this  will  not  decide,  then  the  tie 
shall  be  determined  by  lot,  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  clerk. 

Whenever  the  word  "majority"  is  used  in 
this  section,  it  shall  mean  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such 
election. 

Section  22.     No  informalities  in  conducting 


municipal  elections  shall  invalidate  the  same*, 
if  they  have  been  conducted  fairly  and  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  charter. 

Article  III. 
Recall  Authorised, 

Section  23.  Any  holder  of  an  elective  office 
whether  elected  thereto  or  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  may  be  recalled  and  removed  there- 
from by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  as 
herein  provided. 

Section  24.  Any  qualified  voter  of  the  city 
may  make  and  file  with  the  city  clerk  an 
affidavit  containing  the  name  of  the  officer 
sought  to  be  removed,  and  a  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  removal.  The  clerk  shall 
thereupon  deliver  to  the  voter  making  such 
affidavit,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  peti- 
tions for  such  recall  and  removal,  printed 
forms  of  which  he  shall  keep  on  hand. 

Recall  Petition  Requires  Signatures  of  Twenty 
Per  Cent  of  Voters. 

Section  26.  If  the  petition  or  amended  peti- 
tion shall  be  found  and  certified  by  the  clerk 
to  be  sufficient,  he  shall  submit  the  same  with 
his  certificate  to  the  city  council  without  delay, 
and  the  city  council  shall,  if  the  officer  sought 
to  be  removed  does  not  resign  within  five 
days  thereafter,  thereupon  order  an  election 
to  be  held  on  a  Tuesday  fixed  by  it,  not  less 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  clerk's  certificate  that  a  suffi- 
cient petition  is  filed;  provided,  however,  that 
if  any  other  municipal  election  is  to  occur 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  clerk's 
certificate,  the  city  council  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, postpone  the  holding  of  the  removal 
election  to  the  date  of  sudi  other  municipal 
election.  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  said  omce 
after  a  removal  election  has  been  so  ordered, 
the  election  shall  nevertheless  proceed  as 
herein  provided. 

Section  27.  Any  officer  sought  to  be  re- 
moved may  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
and  unless  he  requests  otherwise  in  writing,  the 
clerk  shall  place  his  name  on  the  official 
ballot  without  nomination.  The  nomination 
of  other  candidates,  the  publication  of  the 
warrant  for  such  removal  election,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  same,  shall  all  be  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  charter  relating 
to  elections. 

Section  29.  No  recall  petition  shall  be  filed 
against  anv  officer  until  he  has  actually  held 
his  office  for  at  least  six  months,  nor,  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  re-elected  in  a  removal  elec- 
tion until  six  months  after  that  election. 

Section  30.  No  person  who  has  been  re- 
moved from  an  office  by  recall,  or  who  has 
resigned  from  such  office  while  recall  pro- 
ceedings were  pending  against  him,  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  office  within  one  year  after 
such  removal  by  recall  or  resignation. 

Section  31.  In  the  warrant  for  a  removal 
election,  there  shall  be  printed,  in  not  more 
than  two  hundred  words,  the  reasons  for  de- 
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manding  the  recall  of  the  officer  as  set  forth 
in  the  recall  petition,  and  in  not  more  than 
two  hundred  words  the  officer  may  justify  his 
course  in  office. 

Supervisors  and  Members  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Section  32.  The  elective  officers  of  the  city 
shall  consist  of  five  supervisors  (together  con- 
stituting the  city  council)  and  five  members 
of  the  school  committee,  and  no  others. 

Section  33.    Supervisors: 

One  of  the  supervisors  shall  be  supervisor 
of   administration   and   ex-officio   mayor; 

One  shall  be  supervisor  of  finance; 

One  shall  be  supervisor  of  health; 

One  shall  be  supervisor  of  highways; 

One  shall  be  supervisor  of  public  property. 

Each  of  these  five  supervisors  shall  be 
elected  at  large  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
whole  city,  and  each  shall  have  charge  of  the 
department  indicated  by  his  official  title,  sub- 
ject to  the  reservations  of  power  and  duty  to 
the  school  committee  as  elsewhere  provided  in 
this  charter.  Each  supervisor  shall  give  full 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Section  34.  For  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  school  committee,  the  city 
shall  be  divided  into  three  districts. 

The  qualified  voters  of  each  district  shall 
elect  from  among  their  number  one  member 
of  the  school  committee;  and  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  whole  city  shall  elect  from 
among  their  number  two  members  of  the 
school  committee. 

At  each  regular  election  (including  the 
first)  after  the  adoption  of  this  act,  the  voters 
of  the  city  and  of  the  respective  districts  shall 
choose  from  among  their  number  in  place  of 
those  members  of  the  school  committee  whose 
terms  are  about  to  expire,  an  equal  number  of 
members  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Section  35.  The  terms  of  all  elective  officers 
shall  be  for  three  years  each. 

Section  36.  The  mayor  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $5,000,  payable  in  equal 
monthly  installments. 

Each  supervisor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $4,000,  payable  in  equal  monthly 
installments. 

No  elective  officer  shall  receive  any  further 
compensation  for  any  service  he  may  render 
the  city  during  his  term  of  office  other  than 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

Section  37.  No  elective  officer  shall,  during 
the  term  for  which  he  was  chosen,  be  eligible, 
either  by  appointment  or  by  election  by  the 
city  council,  to  any  other  office  than  that  for 
which  he  was  chosen,  the  salary  of  which  is 
payable  by  the  city,  or  shall,  during  such  term, 
hold  any  such  other  office. 

Article  X. 
Section  71.  Any  proposed  ordinance  may 
be  submitted  to  the  city  council  by  petition 
signed  by  qualified  voters  of  the  city,  equal  in 
number  to  the  percentage  hereinafter  required. 
The  procedure  in  respect  of  such  petition  shall 


be  the  same  as  provided  in  sections  24,  2^ 
and  26  of  this  charter,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  except  tiiat 
no  blank  forms  shall  be  furnished  or  prelim- 
inary affidavit  made. 

Section  72.  If  the  petition  accompanjrin^  tbe 
proposed  ordinance  be  signed  by  qualified 
voters  equal  in  number  to  at  least  ten  per 
centum  of  the  last  preceding  vote  in  the  city 
for  all  candidates  for  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  contains  a  request  that  said  pro- 
posed ordinance  be  submitted  to  a  wote  of 
the  people,  if  not  passed  by  the  city  council, 
the  clerk  shall  thereupon  ascertain  and  certify 
its  number  of  qualified  signers;  whereupon,  if 
such  certificate  shows  the  required  number  of 
qualified  signers,  the  council  shall  within 
twenty  days  thereafter,  either — 

(a)  Pass  said  ordinance  without  alteration 
(subject  to  the  referendum  vote  provided  by 
this  article) ;  or 

(b)  (3all  a  special  election  unless  a  general 
or  special  municipal  election  is  to  be  held 
withm  ninety  days  thereafter,  and  at  such 
general  or  special  municipal  election  said  pro- 
posed ordinance  shall  be  submitted  without  al- 
teration to  the  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  city. 

Section  73.  If  the  petition  be  signed  by 
qualified  voters  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
five  per  centum  but  less  than  ten  per  centum 
of  the  last  preceding  vote  cast  in  the  city 
for  all  candidates  for  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, as  shown  in  the  manner  herein- 
before provided,  and  said  proposed  ordinance 
be  not  passed  without  alteration  by  the  city 
council  within  twenty  days,  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  then  such  proposed  ordi- 
nance, without  alteration,  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  council  to  popular  vote  at  the  next 
municipsd  election. 

Section  74.  No  ordinance  passed  by  the 
council  shall  take  effect  before  thirty  days 
after  its  final  passage  and  final  publication, 
except  an  emergency  ordinance,  as  provided 
in  section  49  of  this  charter.  If,  within  said 
thirty  days,  a  petition  signed  by  qualified  vo- 
ters of  the  city  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
ten  per  centum  of  the  last  preceding  vote 
cast  in  the  city  for  all  candidates  for  governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  be  presented  to  the 
council,  protesting  against  such  ordinance  or 
any  part  thereof  taking  effect,  the  same  shall 
thereupon  and  thereby  be  suspended  from 
taking  effect,  the  council  shall  immediately 
reconsider  such  ordinance,  and  if  the  same  be 
not  entirely  repealed,  the  council  shall  submit 
it,  by  the  method  herein  provided,  to  a  vote 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city,  either  at 
the  next  general  municipal  election,  or  at  a 
special  election,  which  may,  in  their  discretion, 
be  called  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and  such 
ordinance  shall  not  take  effect  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  qualified  voters  voting  on  tfie 
same  at  such  election,  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof. 

The  procedure  in  respect  to  such  referen- 
dum petition  shall  be  the  same  as  provided 
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in  sections  24,  25  and  26  of  this  charter,  with 
such  modifications  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires,  except  that  no  blank  forms  shall  be 
furnished  or  preliminary  affidavit  made. 

Section  75.  The  council  may,  of  its  own 
motion,  submit  to  popular  vote  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  a  general  or  special  municipal 
election,  any  proposed  ordinance  or  measure, 
or  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  any  ordinance,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  herein 
provided  for  submission  on  petition.  If  the 
provisions  of  two  proposed  ordinances  or 
measures  at  the  same  election  are  inconsistent, 
then  the  ballot  shall  be  so  printed  that  the 
voter,  (first)  can  choose  between  any  measure 
or  none,  and  (secondly),  can  express  his 
preference,  between  one  and  the  other.  If 
a  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  first  question 
is  affirmative,  then  the  measure  receiving  the 
larger  number  of  votes  shall  become  law. 

The  city  clerk  shall  print  and  distribute  to 
each  voter  a  sample  ballot  together  with  the 


text  of  every  measure  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

The  ballots  used  when  voting  upon  such 
proposed  ordinance  shall  state  the  nature  of 
the  ordinance  in  terms  sufficient  to  show  the 
substance  thereof.  If  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  voting  on  said  proposed  or- 
dinance shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  the  same 
shall  thereupon  become  an  ordinance  of  the 
city. 

Section  76.  Provision  shall  be  made  on 
each  ballot  for  voting  upon  all  proposed  or- 
dinances submitted  at  that  election. 

Section  77.  There  shall  not  be  held  under 
sections  71-79  inclusive  more  than  one  special 
election  in  any  period  of  six  months. 

Section  78.  An  ordinance  adopted  by  popu- 
lar vote  cannot  be  repealed  or  amended  except 
by  popular  vote. 

Section  79.  The  city  council  may,  by 
ordinance,  make  such  regulations  not  in  conflict 
herewith  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  71-78  inclusive. 
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The  Hare  System  Adopted  in  South  Africa. 

Two  well-known  cities,  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  have  adopted  the  Hare  system  of 
Proportional  Representation  in  their  munici- 
pal elections,  and  the  new  plan  was  used  for 
the  first  time  on  the  28th  of  October  last 
That  seems  a  long  time  ago,  in  these  days 
of  cablegrams  and  speedy  news  service.  But 
this  kind  of  news  does  not  come  through  the 
ocean  cables,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  days  that  I  have  heard  anything  about  it, 
when  the  news  came  from  three  sources: 
namely  in  a  letter  direct  from  Mr.  John  H. 
Humphreys,  who  had  just  returned  from 
South  Africa ;  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Catherine 
Helen  Spence  of  South  Australia;  and  in  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  Labor  Press,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Denton  Cridge ; 
whose  information  came  from  South  Africa 
newspapers  sent  by  Miss  Spence.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys is  the  Secretary  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  went  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to 
assist  in  conducting  these  elections.  The  para- 
graph of  his  letter  relating  to  this  subject  is 
as  follows: 

"The  Municipal  elections  in  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria  were  a  complete  success.  In  the 
former  city  there  were  twenty-two  candidates 
for  ten  vacancies,  and  the  system  of  the 
Single  Transferable  Vote  was  therefore  put 
to  a  very  severe  test.     The  whole  city  was 


polled  as  one  constituency;  but  even  so,  the 
system  proved  quite  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it." 

Miss  Spence  says  of  Johannesburg:  "Ten 
of  the  twenty-two  candidates  figured  on  a 
ticket  selected  by  the  Commercial  Chambers, 
and  other  public  bodies;  three  stood  together 
in  the  interests  of  Labor,  and  nine  were 
nominally  independent.  Under  the  ordinary 
system  of  multiple  voting,  the  list  of  ten  se- 
lected by  the  Commercial  Chambers  would  all 
have  been  elected;  but  as  they  could  not 
command  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  vote, 
under  the  Hare  system  they  could  only  elect 
the  strongest  six  of  their  ticket 

"The  Labor  votes  were  -not  two  full  quotas, 
but  the  best  two  received  so  many  transfers 
from  defeated  candidates  that  they  were 
elected. 

"The  Independents  fared  well.  Only  two 
of  the  nine  candidates  were  elected,  but  the 
aggregate  of  first-choice  votes  given  to  the 
nine  only  made  up  two  quotas  and  they  were 
entitled  to  no  more. 

"It  is  most  satisfactory  that  the  three  daily 
newspapers  are  of  one  mind  about  these  elec- 
tions. They  see  that  the  representation  is 
fair  to  all  parties,  that  the  filling  up  of  the 
ballot  papers  is  simple  for  the  voter,  that  the 
scrutiny  and  counting  has  done  credit  to 
an  efficient  staff,  and  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings were  orderly  and  educative. 

"Two  of  the  newspapers  express  hope  that 
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the  system  might  be  extended  to  all  political 
elections.  Both  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg 
tried  municipalists  w^|-e  recognized;  and  the 
papers  point  out  that  no  good  man  can  be 
defeated  by  a  local  clique,  or  for  ^  locally 
unpopular  act,  whereas  under  the  ward  sys- 
tem he  r^n  great  risks." 

Inspiring  Newt  from  Prance. 

During  the  last  month  or  two  the  cause 
of  Proportional  Representation  has  made  in 
France  an  advance  so  sudden  and  so  far- 
reaching  that  it  has  created  astonishment  as 
well  as  gratification  in  the  hearts  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  ot  1909  successful  mission  work  has 
been  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Electoral  Reform  Committee  with  M.  Giarles 
Benoist  at  its  head.  There  were  signs  of 
growing  interest  on  every  hand,  but  the 
general  feeling  was  that  nothing  definite 
would  result  from  the  promised  debate  on 
electoral  reform.  The  debate  opened  quietly, 
but  as  it  advanced  it  attracted  ever-increasing 
attention.  Replying  to  M.  Paul  Deschanel, 
M.  Millerand,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
M.  Jaures,  who,  in  stirring  speeches  had 
urged  the  need  for  immediate  action,  the 
Premier,  though  an  avowed  supporter,  would 
not  contemplate  any  active  measures  of  re- 
form in  the  last  busy  months  of  his  Ministry. 
He  admitted  that  the  subject  of  debate  called 
for  the  most  earnest  consideration  from 
every  citizen,  and  {promised  to  put  it  first 
upon  his  program  if  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  lead  the  Chamber  in  the  spring, 
suggesting  meanwhile  that  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  acquaint  the  electorate  with  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  change.  M.  Briand's 
speech  made  a  profound  impression.  Though 
it  entailed  the  carrying  out  of  the  approaching 
elections  on  a  now  discredited  system,  yet 
coming  from  the  highest  quarter  his  state- 
ment was  seen  to  be  an  extremely  important 
pronouncement  in  favor  of  reform,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  have  it  printed  as 
a  pamphlet  and  have  it  circulated  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  recommended  to 
the  Chamber  by  the  Commission  du  Suffrage 
Universel  reads  as  follows:  "The  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  by 
scrutin  de  liste  according  to  the  rules  for 
Proportional  Representation."  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  clause,  "The  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  I^eputies  are  elected  by  scrutin 
de  liste"  was  voted  by  379  against  142  votes, 
or  a  majority  of  23/.  The  second  portion, 
"according  to  the  rules  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation," was  carried  by  281  votes  to  235, 
or  a   majority  of  46.     The   Prime   Minister, 


M.   Briand,   urged  by  many  of  his   Radical 
supporters,  then  intervened,  and  amid  a  scene 
of  great  excitement,  declared  that  he  would 
resign   o0ice   if   the   Chamber  insisted   ap<»i 
proceeding  with  the  measure.     Three   times 
m    his    speech    he    raised    the    question    of 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  this  decided 
the  fate  of  the  measure.    The  whole  clanae 
when  put  to  the  vote  was  defeated  by  291 
votes    to    225.      Perhaps    the    most    striking 
feature    of    these    votes    was    the    enormous 
majority    by    which    the    present    system    of 
election — ^that  of  single-member  constituencies 
— ^was  condemned.    The  next  Parliament  will,. 
as  a  consequence,  be  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position.     Pledged   to   abolish   the   evils   em- 
bodied in  the  method  of  its  election,  it  will 
be  self -condemned  before  its  birth,  and  the 
only  reasonable  course  would  seem  to  be  an 
immediate  dissolution  after  passing  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform.    Some  of  the  parties  are 
already  insisting  upon  this.    In  the  meantime 
advocates  of  Proportional  Representation  have 
been    stirred   throughout   France   to   a    state 
of  unprecedented  activity.    Lectures,  speeches,, 
travelling  vans,   literature   of   every   descrip- 
tion,  all   possible   devices   are   being  utilized 
by  energetic  devotees  to  spread  their  gospel, 
and   the   whole   attention   of   the  nation   has 
been  directed  to  this  single  issue.    It  will  be 
the  leading  question  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that  ere  long 
France   will  have  joined  the  ranks  of    Pro- 
portionalist  countries. 

An  excellent  little  pamphlet,  "La  Represen- 
tation Proportionelle  has  been  prepared  by 
M.  Etienne  Flandin,  the  distinguished  French 
Senator  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Electoral  Methods,  for  ex- 
tensive circulation  among  the  electors  of 
France.  The  pamphlet  is  i>ublished  by  H.  Le 
Soudier,  174  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 

Italy. 

The  enthusiasm  for  electoral  reform  which 
lately  set  France  ablaze  is  finding  a  counter- 
part in  Italy.  A  strong  party  of  Deputies, 
headed  by  the  Prince  of  Teano,  have  deter- 
mined to  bring  a  Bill  into  the  Chamber  pro- 
posing Proportional  Representation  as  a  meas- 
ure of  reform.  Signor  Luzzatti,  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  now  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  the  new  Cabinet  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  who  has  long  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  Proportional  Representation,  is 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  campaign.  Mean- 
while an  active  propaganda  is  being  set  on 
foot  in  the  country,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for  the  best  results  if  the  new  Min- 
istry can  hold  its  own. 


"And  all  is  well,  though  faith  and  form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm." 

Tennyson. 
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WOMAN'S    PROGRESS 

Bt  ETHEL  C.  MACOMBER 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Reaearch 


Australian  Parliament  Speaks. 

Both  Houses  of  the  National  Parliament  of 
Federated  Australia  have  just  endorsed 
unanimously  the  following  resolutions: 

"1.  That  this  House  testifies  to  the  facts 
that  after  sixteen  years*  experience  of  woman 
suffrage  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  and 
nine  years'  experience  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  reform  has  justified  the  hopes  of  its  sup- 
porters and  falsified  all  the  fears  and  proph- 
ecies of  disaster  voiced  by  its  opponents. 

"2.  That,  as  foreseen  by  its  advocates,  its 
effects  have  been:  (a)  to  gradually  educate 
women  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
public  affairs;  (b)  to  give  more  prominence 
to  social  and  domestic  legislation. 

"3.  That  Australasian  experience  convinces 
this  House  that  to  adopt  woman  suffrage  is 
simply  to  apply  to  the  political  sphere  that 
principle  of  government  that  secures  the  best 
results  in  the  domestic  sphere — ^the  mutual 
co-operation  of  men  and  women  for  the 
individual  and  general  welfare." 


The  Woman's  Political  Association  of  Vic- 
toria has  nominated  Miss  Vida  Goldstein  as  a 
candfdate  for  the  Senate  at  the  election  for 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  which  will  be 
held  in  March  or  April.  Miss  Goldstein  will 
stand  as  a  non-party  candidate,  and  will  seek 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  electors  for  a 
Federal  Equal  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law. 
and  against  the  development  of  the  military 
spirit  in  the  boys  of  Australia,  as  the  new 
Defence  Bill  provides  for  military  training, 
by  means  of  the  cadet  movement,  from  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Although  women  have  had  the  Parliamen- 
tary franchise  in  the  Commonwealth  for  nine 
years.  Miss  Goldstein  is  the  first  woman 
candidate.  She  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  having  accepted  the  nomination: 

"Because  even  the  men  most  sympathetic 
toward  women's  interests  cannot  understand 
them  as  a  woman  can. 

"Because  the  Women's  Political  Association 
will  make  a  Federal  Equal  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Law  and  equal  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  Federal  Public  Service  the  test 
question  for  candidates,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  woman  candidate  explain  these 
measures  and  the  need  for  them. 

"Because  it  is  desirable  that  politics,  which 
is  the  reflex  of  national  life,  should  reflect 
the  opinions  of  women  as  well  as  those  of 
men. 

"Because    the    non-party    attitude    toward 


national  legislation  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion. Party  adherents.  Conservative,  Liberal, 
and  Labor,  have  thirty-six  representatives  in 
the  Senate;  non-party  adherents  are  entitled 
to  at  least  one  voice  in  national  affairs. 

"Because  Finland,  where  women  were 
enfranchised  in  1906,  has  twenty-one  women 
members  of  Parliament,  and  Norway,  which 
granted  votes  to  women  as  late  as  1907,  is 
running  three  candidates  for  Parliament. 
Australia,  which  led  the  world  in  granting 
national  suffrage  to  women,  should  not  lag 
behind  European  countries  in  recognizing  the 
claims  of  women  to  direct  parliamentary  rep- 
resentation." 

The  Wasteful  HousewiTes. 

We  quote  from  the  San  Francisco  Star: 

"E.  P.  Ripley,  railroad  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  household  economy,  takes  the  floor 
to  say  that  high  prices  of  food  are  due  as 
much  to  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  of 
American  housewives  as  to  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  the  tariff -protected  trusts. 

"Let  us  admit  that  much  food  is  wasted  in 
America.  Let  us  confess  that  sin  to  Ripley. 
Let  us  admit,  further,  that  high  freight  rates 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  high  prices 
of  food;  for  why  attempt  to  argue  with 
Ripley? 

"The  American  housewife  has  no  vote.  If 
she  has  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  cast  a 
ballot,  how  can  she  be  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  economize?  If  she  knew  as  much  about 
'thrift'  and  'saving*  as  Ripley  and  other 
railroad  men  know,  she  would  buv  a  printing 
press  and  issue  bonds  and  preferred  stock 
while  the  bread  is  -baking  in  the  oven  and 
the  family  lingerie  is  flapping  on  the  clothes- 
line. Then,  perhaps,  she  could  cut  some 
melons  like  unto  those  cut  by  the  insurance 
companies,  the  express  companies,  the  rail- 
roads, the  Meat  Trust  and  the  Steel  Trust. 

"Yes,  the  /imerican  housewife  is  wasteful— 
of  her  time  and  opportunities.  She  should 
incorporate  herself  as  a  *good'  trust,  as  a 
public  utility.  Then  would  she  be  able  to  sit 
with  Ripley  and  Jim  Hill  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful." 

The  Strike  Ended. 

The  demands  of  the  Shirtwaist  Makers' 
Union  have  been  accepted  by  practically  all 
the  New  York  manufacturers,  and  the  girls 
have  returned  to  work. 

In  Phialdelphia,  where  a  similar  struggle 
took  place,  a  settlement  has  also  been  effected, 
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by  which  disagreements  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  board  of  arbitrators  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Shirtwaist  Makers'  Union. 


Bernard  Shaw  was  asked  recently  to  char- 
acterize the  following  remark  of  a  New  York 
magistrate  to  a  striker:  "You  are  on  strike 
against  God  and  nature,  whose  principle  is 
that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.    You  are  on  strike  against  God." 

Shaw  cabled  this  reply : 

"Women's  Trade  Union  League,  N.  Y. 

"Delightful,  mediaeval  America  always  in 
the  intimate  personal  confidence  of  the 
Almighty.  Bernard  Shaw." 

Lady  Lytton's  Test. 

As  a  protest  against  the  forcible  feeding 
of  a  working  woman,  imprisoned  for  taking 
part  in  a  suffragette  demonstration,  Lady 
Constance  Lytton  took  part  in  a  similar  dem- 
onstration, and  was  similarly  imprisoned. 
She  went  on  the  usual  hunger-strike—but  in- 
stead of  being  forcibly  fed,  at  the  end  of 
fifty-six  hours  a  specialist  was  sent  down  by 
the  Home  Office  to  examine  her,  and  upon  his 
declaring  that  she  had  a  serious  heart  dis- 
ease, she  was  released.  Meanwhile,  women 
of  lower  social  standing  were  being  forcibly 


fed   in    Newcastle   and   in   other    prisons    of 
the   country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone had  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
asserted  that  Lady  Constance  Lytton's  re- 
lease had  nothing  to  do  with  her  rank  or 
social  position,  she  determined  to  expose  the 
injustice  involved  in  this  "respect  of  per- 
sons." 

Disguised  as  a  working,  girl,  under  the 
name  of  Jane  Warton,  she  led  a  protest 
against  a  prison  in  Liverpool,  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  gaol  for  a  fortnight.  No  spe- 
cialist was  sent  to  see  her,  no  examination 
of  her  heart  was  made  until  after  she  had 
been  fed  by  force  three  times,  and  then  after 
a  perfunctory  examination,  she  was  pro- 
nounced all  right.  Meanwhile  she  was  treated 
to  gross  and  cruel  indignities,  besides  the 
agony  of  the  forcible  feeding. 

Finally  her  identity  became  known,  and  the 
Home   Office   had   her   immediately   set    free 
—but  Jane  Warton  had  found  out  the  rela- 
tion between  heart  disease  and  release. 
Present  Policy  of  the  Suffragettes. 

Christabel  Pankhurst  announces  that  mil- 
itant tactics  will  be  laid  aside  until  after 
the  new  cabinet  has  been  peacefully  ap- 
proached. H  the  cabinet  refuses  to  let  the 
suffrage  bill  be  brought  to  a  vote,  militant 
methods  will  be  resumed. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 

By   BRUNO  BECKHARD 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research 


San  Francisco  —  Again. 

The  vote  validating  the  grant  of  the  right 
to  use  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  was  passed 
by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  on  January 
14th  by  95  per  cent.  The  proposal  to  pur- 
chase the  Spring  Valley  Company's  system, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Sierra 
supply,  received  only  64  per  cent  and  there- 
fore failed  to  meet  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment 

Just  News. 

The  following  items  are  selected  from  an 
ordinary  week's  news  in  the  Municipal  Jour- 
nal  and  Engineer,  a  technical  paper,  by  the 
way,  that  appeals  to  a  good  many  laymen. 
They  are  reproduced  here  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  particular  news  they  contain,  but 
because  they  illustrate  the  fact  that  public 
ownership  is  not  a  freak  or  a  fad,  but  is 
a  distinct  factor  in  our  present-day  organ- 
ization. It  seems  to  be  rather  difficult  for 
some  people  to  conceive  of  direct  legislation 
or  public  ownership  as  anything  but  a  Theory, 
and  it  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  them 
to  find  these  measures  in  actual  operation. 


These  notes  from  an  impartial  source 
should  be  enlightening: 

City  Water  Plant  Pays. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — In  their  first  quarterly 
statement  of  the  operation  of  the  plant  bought 
last  fall  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Com- 
pany, the  Commissioners  say  the  plant  has 
paid  well.  After  receiving  revenues  from 
hydrant  rentals  for  three  months  and 
paying  interest,  operating  expenses  and  $4,000 
for  permanent  improvements,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  $32,153  on  hand.  Of  this,  $9,000 
represented  customers'  deposits  for  meters. 
The  $4,000  expended  for  improvements,  the 
Commissioners  say,  properly  should  be 
charged  to  permanent  investment  So  they 
figure  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  first  three 
months  of  municipal  ownership  was  $27,153. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  improved  the 
water  service  and  are  now  serving  pure 
water,  instead  of  mud.  On  the  basis  of 
$108,000  earnings  a  year  the  Commissioners 
figure  that  they  can  pa^  the  $67,500  annual  in- 
terest on  the  1%  million  of  water  works 
bonds,  pay  all  operating  expenses  and  have 
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$40,500  left  each  year  for  the  sinking  fund. 
By  enlarging  the  plant  and  extending  the 
hydrant  service  to  the  new  territory  recently 
annexed,  including  Argentine,  the  Commis- 
sioners say  the  revenue  and  the  earning 
capacity  will  be  very  largely  increased.  To 
do  this  properly,  however,  will  require  an 
issue  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  of  bonds, 
which  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  plant 
to  about  $2,000,000. 

Municipal  Water  Works  Saves  Money  for 
Gadsden. 

Gadsden,  Ala. — Through  the  city  owning 
the  water  works  plant  $960  is  being  saved 
to  the  city  each  year  in  the  fire  water  plugs. 
There  are  now  in  operation  130  fire  plugs 
— under  the  contract  the  city  had  with  the 
old  water  works  company  $4(6  was  paid  for 
the  use  of  each  plug,  making  $5,980  a  year. 
The  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to  purchase 
the  water  works  plant  is  $5,000  a  year,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  is  saving  $980 
a  year.  More  plugs  are  to  be  installed  and 
if  a  company  owned  the  plant  this  would  be 
an  additional  expense  to  the  city,  but  under 
municipal  ownership  it  costs  nothing  after 
the  plug  has  been  installed. 

New  Water  and  Light  Plant. 

Elgin,  111. — An  improvement  costing  be- 
tween $75,000  and  $100,000  will  be  added  to 
Elgin's  equipment  when  the  proposed  new 
water  and  light  station  is  completed. 
This  will  radically  alter  the  front  view  of 
the  present  plant.  The  floor  space  will 
be  increased  from  one- third  to  one-half, 
thus  allowing  sufficient  room  for  both  water 
and  light  departments,  which  will  share  the 
space  equally.  The  present  building  is  100 
feet  long,  and  when  completed  will  be  135 
feet.  The  original  building  was  erected  in 
1887  and  additions  erected  in  1895  and  1904. 
Work  on  the  addition  and  new  building  will 
start  as  soon  as  contracts  can  be  let  after 
the  1910  appropriation  ordinance  is  passed. 
Water  Superintendent  Parkin  says  he  believes 
that  Elgin  citizens  can  be  supplied  at  lower 
prices  both  for  light  and  water  by  the  in- 
stallation of  the  latest  models  of  light  pro- 
ducing and  water  pumping  machinery. 

Boaz,  Ala. — City  is  considering  construc- 
tion of  water  works. — R.  E.  Boroughs,  E. 
G.  Williamson  and  J.  P.  Gillespie,  Special 
Committee. 

Mobile,  Ala. — C.  W.  Soost,  Superintendent 
of  Water  Department,  has  recommended  use 
of  meters,  substitution  of  concrete  or  brick 
walls  in  place  of  wood  sluiceway  curbing  at 
Spring  Hill  Station,  and  continuance  of 
cross-connections  between  mains  of  two  sys- 
tems throughout  city. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Council  authorized  pur- 
chase of  site  for  construction  of  proposed 
reservoir  and  installation  of  electrically  oper- 
ated water  pump. 

Hartford,   Conn. — ^Water  Board  has  voted 


that  citizens  vote  April  5  on  preference  for 
addition  to  water  supply;  it  is  planned  to 
take  water  either  from  Connecticut  River 
and  purify  it  or  from  Nepaug  River. 

Shellman,  Ga. — Town  will  expend  $8,000  in 
water  works   improvements  and   extensions. 

Benton,  111. — Hamilton  Utilities  Co.  will 
construct  a  water  and  light  plant 

Greenview,  111. — Citizens  are  considering 
$3,000  appropriation  for  water  main  exten- 
sions. 

Moline,  111. — City  is  considering  laying  of 
2,666  ft.  of  water  main  at  cost  of  $3,685.— 
C.  G.  Anderson,   City  Civil   Engineer. 

Peoria,  111.— Council  has  selected  Benezet 
Williams,  Chicago,  to  appraise  pumping  plant 
and  system  of  Peoria  Water  Works  Co. 

Salem,  111. — City  will  install  a  municipal 
water  works  this  spring. — C.  E.  Hull,  Mayor. 

Vermont,  111. — Town  has  issued  water 
works  bonds. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.— Board  of  Public  Works 
will  soon  let  contracts  for  new  material, 
equipment  and  supplies  for  municipal  water 
works.  * 

Richmond,  Ind.-^Mayor  Zimmerman  has 
recommended  municipal  ownership  of  water 
works. 

Burlington,  la. — Des  Moines  County  Super- 
visors will  erect  pumping  station,  including 
buildings  and  machinery. 

Mil  ford,  la. — City  will  take  bids  on  water 
works  Feb.  28;  cost,  $11,000.— Chas.  P.  Chase, 
Clinton,  Engineer. 

Pocahontas,  la. — Citizens  have  voted  to 
construct  municipal  lighting  plant. — Geo. 
Schnieders,  Town  Clerk. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan. — Council  has  decided 
to  call  election  on  $55,000  bonds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  city  water  works  plant. 

Frontenac,  Kan. — Construction  of  water 
works   system   is   being  considered. 

Junction  City,  Kan. — Captain  Whetman, 
Constructing  Quartermaster,  has  received  or- 
ders to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
remodeling  and  repairing  of  entire  water 
works  system  at  Fort  Riley. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Citizens  will  vote  March 
10  on  $1,000,000  water  works  bonds.— P.  W. 
Goeble,  Chairman,  Water  Commissioners. 

Owensboro,  Ky. — Effort  will  be  made  by 
Mayor  and  Water  Commission  to  vote  $30,000 
for  improvements  in  city  water  works. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Mayor  C.  L.  Davidson  has 
recommended  purchase  of  water  works,  also 
the  calling  of  an  election  on  bonds  for  build- 
ing concrete  dam  at  Central  ave.  crossing  of 
Little  River. 

Attleboro,  Mass.— City  has  sold  $15,000 
water  bonds  to  Estabrook  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. — Mayor  Hibbard  will  ask 
Legislature  for  permission  to  expend  $1,000,- 
000  for  high  pressure  water  system  for  fire 
protection. 

Lowell,  Mass. — Appropriation  Committee 
has  voted  to  recommend  $200,000  appropria- 
tion for  Water  Board. 

Middleboro,   Mass. — Municipal   Light  Com- 
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niissioners  have  decided  to  extend  lighting 
service  to  North  Middleboro,  distance  five 
miles. 

Springfield,  Mass. — City  has  awarded 
1378,000  water  bonds  to  Perry,  Coffin  &  Burr. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — City  has  purchased 
new  pump  for  water  works  station  to  sup- 
plant  two   old   pumps. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Council  is  considering  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  charter  so  as  to  allow 
city  to  enter  field  of  competition  for  commer- 
cial lighting. 

Flint,  Mich. — Council  is  considering  prop- 
osition to  purchase  new  pump  with  capacity  of 
7,000,000-gals.   daily. 

Lansing,  Mich. — Enlargement  of  municipal 
electric  light  plant  is  being  considered. 

Mendon,  Mich. — Citizens  have  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  Stofflet  Mill  and  develop  the  water 
power  for  operating  city  lighting  plant. — ^T. 
2.  Eveland,  Village  Clerk. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Citizens  will  vote  in  Feb. 
on  bonds  for  reconstruction  of  water  system. 
— D.  C.^  Bell,  City  Qerk. 

Beatrice,  Neb. — ^Wymore  Council  is  searching 
for  pure  water;  wells  will  be  sunk. 

Falls  City,  Neb.— City  is  considering  im- 
provements to  its  water  works  system;  cost 
SIO.OOO.— Hiram  Phillips,  Frisco  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Consulting  Engineer. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Council  is  considering  plans 
for  extension  and  improvements  to  municipal 
electric  light  plant;  cost  $32,500. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.— Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  Woodruff  has  recommended  sinking 
of  more  wells  which  would  mean  changes  to 
suction  storage  tank  and  treatment  of  water 
between  pumpings;  C.  S.  Potts  has  been 
recommended   as   engineer. 

Dover,  N.  J. — Water  Commissioners  are 
considering  installation  of  large  electric  motor 
and  laying  another  pipe  line  to  reservoirs. 

Newark,  N.  J.— Board  of  Works  will  ask 
Council  for  $100,000  bond  issue  for  extension 
of  high  pressure  and  water  mains. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— -Committee  will  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  cost  of  electric  and 
gaslight   plant.— J.   J.    Morrison,    Mayor. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— Mayor  McBride  has  asked 
Mayor  Crawford,  of  Montclair,  to  join  with 
him  and  Mayors  of  several  other  municipali- 
ties in  trying  to  secure  Wanaque  Valley  supply. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — ^Water  Board  is  considering 
plans  for  placing  feed  mains  in  Eighth  Ward. 

Farmington,  N.  M.— Town  Board  will  call 
•election  on  $25,000  water  works  bonds. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M.— Special  Committee,  R. 
P.  Porter,  Chairman,  has  recommended  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  water  plant. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Bids  will  be  received  Feb. 
7,  by  Wm.  G.  Justice,  City  Comptroller,  for 
$500,000  water  bonds. 

Durham,  N.  C— Durham  Traction  Co.  will 
erect  addition  to  power  house  and  install  slow- 
speed  Corliss  engine  of  1,500  h.  p. 

Kenmare,  N.  D.— Bids  will  be  received  Feb. 
7,  8  p.  m.,  for  water  main  extensions. — A.  G. 
Engdahl,    City    Auditor. 


Akron,  O. — ^Bids  have  been  ordered  adver- 
tised for  lighting  with  gas  and  gasoline  lamps, 
streets,  alleys,  etc. — D.  W.  Harter,  Council 
Clerk. 

Ashtabula,  O. — Council  has  appropriated 
$13,500  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  for 
municipal  electric  lighting  plant.  —  Chase 
Palmer,  Superintendent. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Council  has  passed  ordi- 
nance providing  for  issuance  of  $200,000  bonds 
for  improvements  of  water  works. 

Cincinnati,  O. — City  is  considering  issuance 
of  $200,000  bonds  for  betterment  of  water 
works. 

Geneva,  O. — Council  has  had  plans  prepared 
for  water  works  dam  at  pumping  station  on 
Grand  River  and  for  making  other  improve- 
ments;  cost  $10,500, — Henry   Means,   Mayor. 

Sandusky,  O. — Council  has  appropriated 
$7,000  for  about  one-half  mile  of  12-in.  and 
one-quarter  mile  of  6-in.  water  main. 

Springfield,  O. — Mayor  C.  J.  Bowlus  is 
urging  that  city  take  steps  to  install  electric 
lighting  plant  that  will  furnish  light  for  public 
buildings  and  streets.  Service  Director  Jacob 
Klein  and  City  Solicitor  R.  V.  Smith  have 
been  asked  for  data  regarding  lighting. 

Qaremont,  Okla.— City  is  considering  issu- 
ance  of   $17,500   water   works   bonds. 

Krebs,  Okla. — City  will  advertise  for  bids  for 
furnishing  and  constructing  complete  water 
system ;  cost  $50,000.— R.  E.  Seamans,  Mayor. 

Ralston,  Okla.— Bids  will  be  received  Feb.  7 
for  proposed  light  and  water  plant  T.  £. 
Bryant,  City  Clerk;  M.  A.  Earl  &  Co.,  Mus- 
kogee, Engineers. 

Emporium,  Pa. — Enlargement  of  municipal 
light  plant  is  being  considered ;  one  150-h.  p. 
gas  engine  and  a  60-c3rcle  generator,  150-kw. 
j-phase,  also  transformers  and  meters  will  be 
purchased.— Robt  Green,  Manager. 

Newberry,  S.  C. — City  will  expend  $5,000  on 
water  works  extensions. 

White  Lake,  S.  D.— Citizens  will  vote  Feb.  8 
on  $11,500  bonds  for  construction  of  water 
system. 

Rogersville,  Tenn. — City  will  take  up  matter 
of  installing  water  system  during  year. 

Austin,  Tex. — City  is  considering  increasing 
of  water  supply. 

Harlingen,  Tex. — Lakeside  Water  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  R.  S.  Chambers,  F.  B. 
Chambers  and  H.  L.  Hopkins. 

Paris,  Tex. — Citizens  will  vote  Feb.  24  on 
$20,000  bonds  for  extension  of  water  mains. 

Rosenberg,  Tex. — City  is  considering  exten- 
sion of  water  works. 

Tremonton,  Utah. — Citizens  will  vote  Feb. 
8  on  bonds  for  installation  of  water  works. 

Brandon,  Vt— Fire  District  No.  1  has  de- 
cided to  extend  water  system  at  cost  of  $8^000. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Board  of  Control  has  asked 
for  bids  for  stationary  and  electrical  supplies 
for  electrical  department 

Pulaski,  Va.— City  proposes  to  install  150- 
h.  p.  boiler,  150-h.  p.  engine  and  105-kw.  gen- 
erator,   and    change    system    from    133-cycle 
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single-phase  to  60-cycle  3  phase.— S.  S.  Wall, 
Superintendent  Light  &  Water  Works. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va, — Bids  will  be  received 
Feb.  7  for  $40,000  water  works  bonds.— P.  W. 
Leitcr,  City  Recorder. 

Clintonville,  Wis. — Extensions  and  improve- 
ments to  municipal  electric  light  plant  are 
being  considered,  including  the  installation  of 


district  steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. — 
John  Kuester,  Superintendent. 

Worland,  Wyo. — ^Town  will  soon  vote  on 
$40,000  bond  issue  for  modern  system  of 
water  works. — C.  F.  Robertson,  Mayor. 

Fort  William,  Ont.,Can.— Ratepayers  have 
voted  to  spend  $19,000  for  lamps  and  line  work 
in  connection  with  electric  light  system. 
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Washington  the  White    (Wash)    City. 

Washington  is  struggling  with  two  com- 
mittees, the  Taft-Aldrich-Cannon  Committee, 
and  the  Taft-Aldrich-Lodge  Committee.  The 
people  want  to  believe  in  the  President.  But 
certain  glaring  discrepancies  stare  them  in 
the  face.  Congressional  "investigation"  is 
urged  by  the  President  to  approve  his  Sec- 
retary's conduct  in  the  matter  of  "the  Na- 
tional grab-bag."  With  the  approval  of  the 
President  a  committee  from  the  Senate  was 
appointed  by  the  Vice-President,  a  committee 
of  men  who  are  known  to  have  done  a  little 
grabbing  themselves  in  a  modest  way.  And 
the  house  committee  though  not  ostensibly 
arranged  by  the  Speaker  has  yet  been  re- 
arranged by  the  President  and  the  Speaker, 
so  that  no  disturbing  element  shall  mar  the 
decorum  of  the  investigation.  And  now  comes 
a  brand  new  investigation — ^that  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  or  the  "cost  of  high  living." 
This  investigation  is  also  to  be  quite  impar- 
tial. And  who  is  to  be  Chairman?  Someone, 
doubtless,  of  impartial  views  on  the  tariff. 
It  was  a  toss-up  between  Lodge  and  Elkins. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said.  As  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  investigation  committee,  though 
we  cannot  say  who  will  compose  it,  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  who  will  not.  Senator 
LaFollctte  will  not  be  there,  nor  Senator 
Cummins,  nor  Senator  Bristow,  nor  even 
Senator  Beveridge,  yet  it  will  be  a  thorough 
and  impartial  investigation;  and,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  prices  have  risen  since  last  sum- 
mer, perhaps  the  tariff  may  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  searching  and  disinterested  gaze 
of  Senator  Aldrich. 

The  Ballinger-Pinchot  Inquiry. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Jones  and  into  the  House  by  Representative 
Humphrey  on  January  5th,  offered  a  joint 
resolution  ordering  investigation  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and — ^by  request  of  Sec- 
retary Ballinger— the  Forest  Service  also. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Vice-President  was  thereby  authorized  to  se- 
lect the  investigating  committee.  In  the 
House   the   resolution   was  adopted  with   the 


provision  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
should  not  be  chosen  by  the  Speaker  but  be 
elected  from  the  floor  of  the  House — ^thus 
striking  a  direct  blow  at  Cannonism;  then, 
the  defeat  of  the  Speaker  by  the  Insurgents. 
In  the  House  the  method  of  caucus,  by  the 
advice  of  President  Taft,  was  finally  re- 
sorted to.  The  members  from  the  Senate  are 
Nelson,  Chairman;  Flint,  Sutherland,  Root, 
Purcell  (in  place  of  Paynter  resigned)  and 
Fletcher.  The  members  from  the  House  are 
McCall,  Olmstead,  Denby,  Madison,  James 
and  Graham. 

On  January  26th  the  inquiry  began,  the 
Committee  having  the  powers  of  a  federal 
court.  The  counsel  for  the  "prosecution"  is- 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston,  Joseph  B.  Col- 
ton  of  New  York  for  Glavis,  and  George  W. 
Pepper  of  Philadelphia  for  Mr.  Pinchot,  Mr- 
Price,  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior resolutely  refused  to  have  counsel  until 
the  third  of  February.  His  decision  so  late 
in  the  day  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  hearing 
which  will  now  be  resumed  the  fourteenth  of 
February.  Up  to  the  adjournment  Mr.  Glavis- 
had  been  the  only  witness.  He  gave  his 
testimony  and  was  then  turned  over  to  cross 
examination.  No  one  of  the  defense  was- 
there  to  cross  question.  His  statements  were 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  and  his  conten- 
tions stand  unrefuted.  His  case  involves 
prominent  Washington  officials,  yet  they  have 
been  content  to  exclaim  periodically  in  the 
press — "false,"  "ridiculously  false,"  etc.  So^ 
far  the  testimony  has  dealt  with  the  Alaska 
coal  cases.  With  Mr.  Pinchot  on  the  stand,. 
we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  the  water  power 
sites  and  other  charges  brought  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Excitement  has  prevailed  in  Washington;: 
the  Senate  Committee  room  opened  to  the 
public  has  been  crowded  each  day  of  the 
hearing.  Additional  excitement  has  come 
from  the  decision  in  the  Wilson  land  suit, 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Court.  Judge  Cor- 
nelius H.  Hanford  on  the  27th  of  January 
returned  to  the  government  title  of  1024  acres 
of  coal  land  in  the  State  of  Washingtoi> 
claimed  by  the  R.  S.  Wilson  family  of  Seattle. 
The  day  the  hearing  began  excitement  was. 
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rife  over  the  offer  of  John  E.  Ballaine  of 
Seattle  who  offered  to  the  government  a 
royalty  of  fifty  cents  for  each  ton  of  coal 
mined  in  Alaska.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency since  Glavis  has  given  his  testimony 
for  the  officials  involved  to  throw  dust.  The 
attitude  of  the  Committee  has  seemed  luke- 
warm in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Ballinger  de- 
layed until  the  5th  of  February  to  send  the 
evidence  demanded  by  Glavis's  counsel.  The 
Committee  used  no  influence  until  a  public 
appeal  for  such  evidence  was  made  on  the 
4th  of  February  by  Brandeis.  The  Committee 
has  been  widely  advertised  as  beginning  with 
a  "clean  slate."  However  that  may  be,  and 
it  is  still  too  early  to  judge,  the  Rainey  incident 
seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  behind  the  Committee  to 
apply  the  whitewash  brush. 

Pinchot  Still  on  the  "  Firing  Line." 

President  Taft  in  his  letter  of  dismissal 
to  the  Forester  wrote,  "By  your  own  accord 
you  have  destroyed  your  usefulness  as  a  help- 
ful subordinate  of  the  Government."  Presi- 
dent Eliot  is  of  a  different  opinion  as  to 
Mr.  Pinchot's  usefulness,  and  immediately 
when  he  knew  the  forester  would  be  free  to 
accept  the  position,  resigned  as  President  of 
the  National  Conservation  Association  in  be- 
half of  the  former  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

As  President  of  this  organization,  Mr. 
Pinchot  has  a  new  opportunity  to  explain 
through  the  medium  of  the  Association  the 
value  of  the  Conservation  measures  proposed 
and  introduced  into  Congress.  As  champion 
of  the  people  he  interprets  to  them  these  laws. 
Of  the  bills  framed  by  Ballinger  and  recently 
introduced  into  Congress  only  one  out  of 
eight  met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
ex-Forester.  In  the  others,  Mr.  Pinchot  saw 
evidences  of  neglect  to  properly  safeguard  the 
people,  and  gives  in  a  few  pithy  paragraphs  the 
evidences  of  this  neglect.  The  withdrawal 
bill,  which  Mr.  Pinchot  favors,  known  as  the 
"Nelson  bill,"  he  says,  "makes  easy  the  pro- 
tection of  all  natural  resources  on  the  public 
domain  until  good  laws  can  be  passed.  It 
should  have  the  whole  influence  of  the  Con- 
servation Association  behind  it." 

The  Pinchot  Rangers. 

The  sudden  and  secret  attack  on  the  Forest 
Service  by  the  man  who  for  three  days  oc- 
cupied the  Chief's  position  until  the  new 
Forester  received  the  office,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  desultory  talk  in  the  press,  with  one 
spirited  speech  by  Pinchot  on  the  matter. 
Two  hundred  young  men  in  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice were  officially  ordered  to  schools  for 
instruction,  their  tuition  to  be  free,  only  their 
travelling  expenses  and  their  pay — averaging 
from  $900.00  to  $1300.00  a  year— to  be  paid  by 
the  government.  The  courses  they  were  at- 
tending were  known  as  the  "short"  courses  in 
certain  Western  State  Universities,  and  took 
of  their  time  from  two  to  three  months, — the 


rest  of  their  time  being  given  to  the  Service. 

By  a  hasty  decision  of  Solicitor  McCabe  re- 
inforced by  an  opinion  obtained  secretly  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  these  two 
hundred  young  men  woke  up  to  find  them- 
selves cut  off  from  government  funds,  their 
pay  from  the  Service  lost  and  their  travelling 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Half  of  them  have  stayed  on  at  their  own 
expense,  the  other  half  could  not  afford  it. 
Pinchot  praises  their  "fine  loyalty^  and  "de- 
votion to  duty,"  and  points  out  that  were  they 
of  the  caliber  of  Washington's  politicians  the 
Service  would  suffer  irreparable  harm  from 
the  hasty  decision  of  Solicitor  McCabe.  They 
concur  in  the  former  opinion.  There  is  a 
conspiracy  in  Washington  to  belittle  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
conspiracy  is  seen  in  the  secret  and  sudden 
move  of  Solicitor  McCabe;  in  the  tirade  of 
Mandell  on  the  floor  of  the  House  against  the 
"extravagance"  of  the  Forest  Service;  in  the 
uninteresting  and  unsolicited  views  of  one 
Willis  L.  Moore  of  the  Weather  Bureau  on  a 
subject  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Pinchot  can  make  himself 
heard  and  the  press  will  report  him,  we  need 
have  no  fear  that  such  attacks  will  go  unno- 
ticed or  unrebuked.  The  attacks,  by  the  way, 
have  all  been  made  since  Mr.  Pinchot  retired 
from  office. 

Action  —  Inaction  '  Reaction  in  Congress. 

The  Springfield  Republican's  laconic  com- 
ment on  Congress,  "Two  months.  Nothing 
done.  Nothing  doing,"  is  pertinent  Congress 
by  its  inaction  where  action  is  imperative  is 
true  to  its  principle  of  reaction.  The  country 
is  crying  for  protection  of  water  power  sites 
and  protection  of  coal  lands.  "No  action," 
says  Pinchot,  referring  to  this  very  matter, 
"will  be  equivalent  to  bad  action  and  will  have 
the  same  result." 

Spitzbergen. 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate  January  5th  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  which  proposes 
to  attach  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  to  the 
United  States  because  of  a  group  of  coal 
claims  now  being  worked  there  by  two  Boston 
multimillionaires.  Here  is  new  food  for 
thought  and  material  for  controversy.  -Were 
not  the  "Arctic  Coal  Company"  already 
formed  and  in  operation,  the  country  might 
say  to  the  temporarily  disappointed  gentlemen 
in  Alaska,  "Go  to  Spitzbergen.  There  are  no 
land  laws  there,  nor  enthusiastic  special  in- 
agents  to  trouble  you."  But  it  is  too  late.  If 
man  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there 
shall  he  find  the  corporation  and  the  trust's 
right  hand  will  grip  him.  Beside  involving  us 
in  a  diplomatic  tangle  with  Denmark,  already 
threatened,  we  may  find  that  the  process  of 
"benevolent  assimilation"  practiced  upon  these 
uninhabited  Arctic  islands  may  turn  out  for 
us  no  better  than  it  has  with  the  Philippines. 
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The  Massachusetts  Tax  Law. 

Massachusetts  is  reproducing  in  miniature 
the  English  Budget  controversy.  The  special 
Tax  Commission  which  had  under  considera- 
tion a  change  in  the  State  constitution  that 
would  allow  the  legislature  to  classify  property 
for  taxation  purposes,  reported  agamst  the 
measure,  largely  on  the  Massachusetts  doc- 
trine that  "the  real  trouble  is  not  so  much 
with  the  system  of  taxation  as  the  amount  of 
public  expenditures."  The  report  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  report  of  a  previous  Commission 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "inconsistent  with 
all  its  predecessors" — and  straightway  rectifies 
this  dangerous  tendency  in  legislation. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission: 

"The  report  of  the  special  Tax  Commission 
against  the  pending  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  is  the  most  bourbonish  docu- 
ment of  an  economic  sort  which  has  appeared 
in  years.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  amendment 
merely  removes  the  word  'proportional*  from 
the  tax  section  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus 
permits  the  Legislature  to  classify  property 
for  taxation  purposes.  It  commits  that  body 
to  nothing;  it  forces  nothing  upon  the  people 
of  the  State ;  it  merely  gives  to  the  State  and 
its  Legislature  larger  liberty  than  now  exists  in 
following  what  may  seem  to  the  public  mind 
desirable  courses  in  the  way  of  tax  reform. 

"And  the  great  argument  of  the  Commis- 
sion against  such  a  change  is  that  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  first  instance,  and  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  second  instance,  can- 
not safely  be  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  any 
such  degree  of  liberty  in  taxation.  There  is 
democracy  for  you,  with  a  vengeance!  As 
a  fine  example  of  whipping  the  devil  around 
a  stump,  we  commend  the  Commission's  ar- 
gument in  relation  to  the  tax  on  intangible 
personal  property.  But  never  mind  this 
argument  just  now.  What  has  it  got  to  do 
with  the  proposed  amendment?  That  amend- 
ment says  nothing  about  the  matter  or  any 
other  which  the  Commission  argues  about  at 
length.  It  will  remain  for  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  back  of  the  Legislature,  after 
the  amendment'  has  been  adopted,  to  decide 
whether  intangible  property  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  three-mill  tax  only,  or  to  no  tax,  or  to 
some  other  rate  or  form  of  taxation.  The 
question  here  is  whether  the  Legislature  and 
people  shall  have  the  power  to  do  what  they 
may  want  to  do,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
held  bound  by  the  dead  hand  of  a  past  gener- 
ation. 

"And    the    Commission    decides    that   they 


should  remain  bound — which  is  in  effect  a 
decision  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are 
no  longer  fit  to  govern  themselves.  The  real 
reason  for  the  Commission's  attitude  appears 
to  be  revealed  in  the  following  from  its  report : 

"  'Finally  the  door  would  be  opened  wide  to 
socialistic  tax  legislation  designed  to  discrim- 
inate against  wealth  per  se,  and  to  force 
artificial  redistribution  of  wealth  by  a  violent 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  If  the  word 
"proportional"  were  taken  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution there  would  be  no  effective  check  upon 
discriminate  taxation  adequate  to  prevent 
gradation  of  rates  to  points  absolutely 
confiscatory.' 

"Which  is  curious  as  appearing  to  indicate 
that  the  Commission  has  confused  the  matter 
of  uniformity  of  rates  with  that  of  'pro- 
portional' taxes  on  'all  estates/  etc.,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  door  is  now  just 
as  wide  open  to  such  socialistic  taxation  as 
the  Commission  fears  it  would  be  after  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  The 
principle  of  gradation  enters  into  the  present 
inheritance  taxes,  and  no  one  now  questions 
its  constitutionality;  and  it  would  be  equally 
constitutional  to  apply  it  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  it  is  now  applied.  The  commission 
has  clearly  been  following  the  wrong  trail 
here  with  somewhat  amusing  results.  Its 
whole  report,  however,  ought  to  be  ignored  by 
the  Legislature  in  considering  the  submission 
of  the  pending  amendment.  It  may  properly 
be  studied  when  the  time  comes  to  discuss 
a  three-mill  tax  bill,  but  that  time  is  not  now. 
The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  Massa- 
chusetts shall  have  the  liberty  to  adopt  any 
such  reforms  should  they  ever  appear  desir- 
able." 

The  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Laws  recently  sent  out  the 
following  comparison  between  the  English  and 
Massachusetts   situations : 

"The  English  Budget  which  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected,  and  the  people  supported  at 
the  polls,  has  been  called  'socialistic'  and 
used  as  a  bogie  to  scare  supporters  of  the 
Amendment  to  our  State  Constitution  permit- 
ting classified  direct  taxation.  Our  opponents 
cite  it  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  kind  of 
discriminative  or  confiscatory  taxation  that 
will  be  levied  if  the  sacred  word  'propor- 
tional' is  taken  from  our  Constitution.  Re- 
member that  it  is  only  direct  taxes  on  prop- 
erty which  our  Constitution  requires  to  be 
proportional  as  well  as  reasonable;  that  is, 
levied  at  the  same  rate  on  all  kinds  of 
property.    Excise  taxes  in  this  State  need  not 
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be  proportional.  Excise  taxes  include  all 
kinds  of  taxes  which  are  not  levied  directly 
on  property.  Roughly  defined,  excises  are 
taxes  on  privileges,  e.g.,  the  corporation  tax 
and  the  inheritance  tax. 

"Now,  what  are  the  taxes  in  the  English 
Budget  that  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
servative House  of  Lords? 

"1.  Increased  liquor  licenses.  These  had 
been  scandalously  low.  The  English  brewers 
and  distillers  are  aristocratic  and  conservative. 

"2.  An  increased  inheritance  tax. 

"3.  A  tax  on  mining   royalties. 

"4.  A  tax  on  land  transfers  intended  to 
take  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  capital 
value  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

"all  four  of  these   are   excise  taxes. 

"5.  A  progressive  income  tax.  Our  States 
are  now  opposing  a  grant  of  Federal  power 
to  levy  such  a  tax  on  the  ground  that  they 
want  power  themselves. 

"6.  A  tax  of  about  $2  on  $1,000  of  the 
value  of  unimproved  real  estate.  This  had 
previously  been  untaxed,  and  had  permitted 
retaining  vast  landed  estates.  We  have  al- 
ways taxed  such  land  like  any  other  land. 
Our  rate  now  averages  over  $17  on  $1,000. 

"The  horrible  example  when  analyzed 
amounts  simply  to  this: — 


"One  Direct  Tax  which  we  already  assess 
at  a  higher  rate. 

"A  Tax  which  Congress  wishes  to  levy. 

"Four  Taxes  which  we  would  levy,  if  at  all, 
under  the  excise  clause  of  our  Constitution, 
and  not  under  the  clause  which  is  to  be 
amended. 

"The  word  'proportional'  affords  no  real 
protection  against  radical  taxes.  It  has  be- 
come merely  an  antiquated  obstruction  ta 
industrial  progress." 

Mr.  Joseph  Fels  comments  briefly  on  the 
situation : 

"England  is  a  land  of  dead  people.  New 
England  is  also  a  land  of  dead  people.  Most 
of  the  land  in  Boston  belongs  to  dead  people 
and  is  managed  by  trustees."  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  true  import  of  Mr.  Fels'  remarks 
is  not  yet  grasped,  but  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  that  the  proposed  amendment,  whatever  its 
legislative  treatment,  has  a  large  measure  of 
popular   support. 

A  number  of  organizations  are  actively 
working  for  the  reform.  The  most  significant 
act  was  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  took  exception  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  and  favored  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 


CO-OPERATIVE    NEWS 

By  HAZEL  HAMMOND  ALBERTSON 

Of  the   Bureau   of  Civic   and   Industrial    Research 


Co-operative  Lodges  in  Ljmn. 

In  the  city  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  new 
plan  has  been  developed  for  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  by  co-operation, 
rather  than  by  the  old  methods  of  warfare- 
strikes,  lockouts,  etc.  A  fraternal  body  is 
organized  in  which  both  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  members,  and  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  this  body  is  to  have  the  power  to  settle 
all  questions  of  disagreement  that  may  arise 
between  the  workmen  and  the  owners  of  the 
factories.  The  organization  is  to  be  in  sec- 
tions known  as  Co-operative  Lodges,  and 
this  is  in  a  measure  to  take  the  place  of  the 
labor  unions.  These  lodges  are  to  bring  all 
their  disputes  and  difficulties  to  the  grand 
lodge  for  settlement.  While  not  all  the  unions 
have  taken  part  in  the  conferences,  the  ne- 
gotiations have  progressed  so  far  that  it  is 
exijected  that  the  30,000  Lynn  operatives  will 
actively  join  the  organization  before  long.  An 
accident  and  life  insurance  fund  is  to  be 
formed  which  shall  be  contributed  to  by  both 
the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives.  Equal 
representation  in  the  grand  lodge  shall  be 
given  to  the  operatives  and  manufacturers  and 
all  matters  relating  to  wages  and  other  con- 


ditions of  work  are  to  be  settled  by  the  grand 
lodge. 

Grange  Co-operation. 

A  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  co-operation  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange  is  worth  quoting  because  instead 
of  writing  the  history  of  the  grange  co- 
operation as  a  failure,  it  is  given  the  credit 
due  it  not  only  as  an  educative  factor  but 
also  as  an  actual  industrial  achievement.  In 
speaking  of  the  co-operative  stores  the  report 
says:  "It  is  true  that  some  failed  because 
of  incompetent  management,  but  generally 
speaking  these  stores,  which  marked  a  brief 
period  of  transition,  proved  a  triumph  for 
the  principle  they  represented.  Previous  to 
the  period  of  their  establishment  the  farmers 
have  been  struggling  for  existence,  while  the 
middlemen — that  is  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns 
— ^have  been  prospering  amazingly.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  the  farmers  were  growing 
wealthy  in  comparision  while  the  tradesmen 
were  engaged  in  a  fierce  competitive  battle 
for  a  livelihood.  The  day  of  large  profits  in 
the  retail  business  had  passed  forever,  and 
as  the  farmers  could  then  afford  to  deal  with 
the  tradesmen  again  the  co-operative  stores 
disappeared,    leaving    their    object    fully    ac- 
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compltshed."  While  this  may  be  true  for  that 
period  it  does  not  mean  that  the  mission 
of  the  co-operative  store  is  over  with  at  all. 
There  is  yet  to  come  a  still  larger  period  of 
growth  when  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  shall 
be  the  actuating  basis  of  progress. 

Industrial  Courses. 

A  phase  of  co-operation  which  is  not  exactly 
industrial  and  yet  which  leads  to  industrial 
efficiency  is  the  co-operative  courses  which 
were  initiated  in  the  Engineering  School  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  by  Professor 
Schneider,  and  which  are  being  generally 
copied  throughout  the  country.  A  branch  of 
the  Y.M.  C.A.  in  Detroit  opened  last  fall  a 
co-operative  engineering  school,  the  first  to  be 
established  by  die  Association  in  this  country. 
Seventeen  manufacturers  agreed  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Detroit  Technical  Insti- 
tute, one  position  each,  and  each  position  will 
serve  for  two  students,  one  working  in  the 
shop  while  the  other  is  in  the  school,  and 
alternating  each  week.  The  course  will  cover 
a  period  of  five  years. 

The  high  school  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  has  done  the  same  thing  for 
a  year  or  more.  The  first  year  is  spent 
wholly  in  school,  but  during  the  last  three 
•ears  the  boy  may  elect  shop  work. 

Harperley  Hall. 

The  co-operative  apartment  house  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  New 
York,  and  has  become  one  of  the  fixed  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  During  the  past  year 
a  building  containing  sixty-four  apartments 
has  been  erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Central  Park  West  and  Sixty-fourth  Street, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  old  English  name 
of  Harperley  Hall.  These  apartments  are 
to  be  real  homes,  for  each  one  is  planned  with 
respect  to  the  tastes  and  characteristics  of 
the  individual  owner,  and  from  the  big  en- 
trance court  to  the  last  detail  of  the  sumn#r 
garden  on  the  roof  everything  in  the  power  of 
the  architect  has  been  done  to  achieve  the 
simplicity  and  quiet  which  the  occupants  of 
the  homes  desire.  In  fact  the  architect  him- 
self, Henry  Wilhelm  Wilkinson,  has  an  apart- 
ment in  die  building.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  in  a  gray  and  green  scheme  with 
windows  admitting  a  flood  of  sunshine  and 
air,  and  many  of  them  open  on  balconies  wide 
enough  to  be  really  useful.  And  there  are 
closets,  huge  closets,  for  every  apartment, 
the  largest  offering  the  bliss  of  fourteen 
closets,  while  even  the  smallest  one  has  a 
closet  like  one  of  our  grandmother's  store- 
rooms as  well  as  a  basement  trunk  room. 

Harperley  Hall  has  for  one  of  its  co- 
operating tenants,  Dwight  Tryon  the  artist, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  first  co-operative 
apartment  house  established  in  New  York 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Tryon's  apart- 
ment has  for  its  chief  feature  the  big  studio 
with  its  great  north  light;  while  Wallace 
Irwin,  of   Hashimura  Togo   fame,  has  sub- 


ordinated his  living  rooms  to  the  big  secluded 
study.  Loudon  Qiarlton,  the  impresario,  has 
his  music  room  for  the  central  theme  of  his 
plan,  while  the  first  idea  of  Professor  Wen- 
dall  T.  Bush  of  Columbia  was  to  provide  for 
his  library. 

Colorado  Home  for  Printers. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  progress  and 
corruption  go  hand  in  hand  and  I  suppose 
we  might  easily  grant  that  it  is  so,  for  the 
greatest  evils  need  the  greatest  good  to  cor- 
rect them,  to  preserve  the  balance  as  it  were. 
Colorado  seems  an  exemplification  of  this — 
for  that  state  which  has  produced  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  fight  between  the  forces  of  union 
labor  and  capital  and  militarism  has  also  pro- 
duced the  Juvenile  Court  and  Judge  Lindsey, 
and  woman  suffrage,  and  there  also  is  a 
home  maintained  by  the  union  printers  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  and  feeble  fellow  workmen 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since  the 
dedication  of  the  main  building  in  May,  1892, 
the  home  has  grown  phenomenally.  In  these 
eighteen  years  the  total  expenditures  have  been 
$8()0,000  and  the  property  is  now  valued  at 
$1,000,000.  Of  this  amount  just  $11,000  has 
been  donated — ^the  original  gift  of  $10,000 
by  G.  W.  Childs  and  A.  J.  Drexel  and  an 
endowment  of  $1,000  by  Julia  A.  Ladd.  The 
running  expenses  of  the  home  are  furnished 
by  a  fifteen-cent  monthly  assessment,  which 
means  that  each  member  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  gives  to  the  home  one 
minute  of  his  working  time  every  day.  This 
assessment  furnishes  an  annual  income  of 
$90,000  for  maintenance  and  improvements. 
There  are  now  six  buildings,  including  the 
heating  plant,  laundry  and  dairy.  The  aver- 
age number  of  residents  is  150,  and  the  cost 
per  resident  a  month  $30.  Inspired  by  the 
success  of  the  printers,  many  labor  unions  and 
fraternal  organizations  are  planning  to  start 
co-operative  homes  for  the  care  of  their 
members,  and  the  Letter  Carriers  have  al- 
ready selected  a  site  near  Colorado  Springs 
for  their  national  home. 

Canning  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Co-operative  Canning 
Company  of  New  Jersey  of  last  summer's 
work  is  indeed  a  vindication  of  the  saying  that 
true  co-operation  wins.  The  company  is  a 
stock  company,  all  of  the  stock  being  held 
by  farmers,  and  is  also  officered  by  farmers 
and  controlled  by  farmers  exclusivelv.  A 
hundred  acres  of  tomatoes  were  planted, 
about  eighty-five  of  which  produced  a  crop, 
wet  weather  in  the  spring  having  caused  the 
failure  of  the  remaining  fields  either  through 
poor  cultivation  or  late  planting.  The  harvest, 
however,  totalled  a  yield  of  679  tons  for  which 
was  paid  nine  dollars  a  ton,  or  $6,011  to  the 
members  of  the  company.  The  wages  paid 
out,  not  including  salaries,  were  $4,050.  This 
was  compan/s  expense  and  went  for  labor 
in  putting  up  the  product;  248,000  cans  were 
filled   and   109  persons  employed. 
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Actions  and  Reactions,  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  324.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

This  volume  contains  eight  short  stories  and 
eight  poems,  carefully  selected  by  Mr.  Kipling 
from  his  later  work.  Wc  may  therefore  safely 
assume  that  it  represents  the  standard,  both 
in  regard  to  style  and  tendency  of  thought,  by 
which  he  is  willing  that  his  mature  genius 
should  be  measured. 

To  those  of  us  who  admired  and  hoped  for 
great  things  from  the  earlier  Kipling— the 
Kipling  of  Soldiers  Three,  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills  and  The  Jungle  Book— the  later  Kip- 
ling has  been  a  distinct  disappointment,  both  m 
the  purely  literary  character  of  his  work  and  in 
his  attitude  toward  vital  present-day  problems 
and  issues. 

A  very  marked  illustration  of  his  reactionary 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  story  in  the  present 
volume  entitled  "The  Mother  Hive."  It  is  as 
vicious  as  it  is  sophistical  and  affords  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  methods  employed  by 
many  reactionary  upholders  of  the  old  order. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  bee-hive  into  which  has 
entered  the  destructive  wax-moth.  She  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  hive.  These  hatch 
out  and  result  in  a  breed  of  hybrid  creatures 
that  bring  about  the  absolute  demoralization 
and  destruction  of  the  bees  and  their  work. 
Mr.  Kipling  makes  it  plain  that  these  eggs 
laid  by  the  wax-moth  are  intended  to  typify 
the  new  and  progressive  ideas  which  are  to-day 
at  work  in  the  social  and  political  organism 
and  which  will  slowly  but  none  the  less  surely 
eventuate  in  a  juster  and  happier  condition 
for  mankind.  The  story  is  thoroughly  falla- 
cious in  its  reasoning.  The  author  takes  the 
bee,  a  non-progressive,  non-reasoning  creature, 
which  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  centuries 
ago,  and  compares  it — by  inference,  at  least — 
with  man,  a  reasoning,  thinking,  developing 
entity  whose  advance  has  been  characterized 
and  rendered  possible  only  by  new  ideas 
which  have  been  persistently  opposed  by  sloth- 
ful conservatism.  Furthermore,  tfie  analogy 
falls  to  the  ground  because  the  wax-moth  is 
not  a  bee  but  an  entirely  different  insect.  If 
the  masses  were  trained  to  think  closely  and 
logically  there  would  be  no  damage  done  by 
such  sophistical  and  fallacious  comparisons; 
but  in  the  absence  of  an  education  that  de- 
velops independent  thinkers,  such  writing 
tends  to  poison  the  public  mind. 

"Garm,  A  Hostage"  is  a  thoroughly  charm- 
ing tale  of  a  dog's  affection  for  his  master, 


and  both  it  and  the  little  poem  which  follows 
it  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  animals. 

"Little  Foxes,"  a  story  of  life  in  Indiai,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  and  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  the  early  Kipling  at  his 
best. 

"An  Habitation  Enforced,"  the  opening  story 
of  the  volume,  is  a  delightful  account  of  the 
adventures  of  two  Americans  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  England,  where  they  have  many  amus- 
ing experiences  while  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  century-old  customs  of  their  cotmtry 
neighbors  and  tenants. 

"The  House  Surgeon,"  which  appeared  in 
two  installments  in  one  of  our  leading  maga- 
zines, is  so  mediocre  in  character  that  we  are 
surprised  that  Mr.  Kipling  should  have 
admitted  it  to  this  collection. 

AMY  C.  RICH. 

The  Up  Grade,  By  Wilder  Goodwin.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  321.  Price  $1.50. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  is  a  vivid,  virile,  realistic  and  at  times 
highly  dramatic  tale  of  the  rough  life  of  the 
mining  country  of  Arizona.  Though  at  times 
almost  photographic  in  its  descriptive  details, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  gross  or  sensual 
realism  that  has  brought  discredit  upon  this 
expressive  word.  It  is  a  wholesome  novel, 
despite  the  rugged  and  oftentimes  rough 
speech  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  pioneer  mining-camp  life.  The  descrip- 
tlins  of  the  country  are  wonderfully  faithful, 
and  those  of  the  life  as  a  whole  are  admirable ; 
while  as  a  story  of  human  suffering  and  re- 
demption it  will  grip  and  hold  the  interest 
of  all  normal  readers  who  enjoy  true  pictures 
of  present-day  life.  And  apart  from  these  ex- 
cellences, it  has  an  ethical  value  in  the  in- 
spiring chronicle  of  the  brave  and  at  length 
successful  struggle  of  a  cultivated  young  man 
with  a  modest  fortune,  who  had  become  a 
modern  prodigal  and,  reaching  the  husks  stage 
when  the  story  opens,  descends  even  lower 
into  the  depths;  a  human  derelict  whose 
wrecked  life  at  length  leads  to  the  death  of 
others,  but  who,  after  the  supreme  crisis  and 
steadied  by  a  girl's  faith,  toilsomely  ascends 
from  the  pit  to  the  heights.  How  he  struggled 
back  into  a  life  of  usefulness  and  gained  a 
place  of  influence  and  power,  and  at  last  how 
he  gained  that  which  crowned  his  heart's  de- 
sire, is  here  told  in  excellent  style  and  with 
compelling  power. 


•  All  books  iatended  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Passirs'By,  By  Anthony  Partridge.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  323.  Price  $1.50. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  story  by  the  author  of  The  Kingdoms 
of  Earth  deals  with  the  life  of  an  English 
nobleman  who  becomes  a  cabinet  minister  in 
middle  life;  but  in  early  youth,  having  no 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  title  and  in- 
heritance, he  drifts  into  a  wild  and  reckless 
life  and  finally  joins  a  band  of  criminals  in 
Paris,  after  having  married  the  widowed 
sister  of  a  viscount,  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
band  The  wife  has  a  beautiful  daughter 
named  Christine,  by  her  former  husband. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Paris  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  lived  in  a  quiet  country  hamlet 
where  their  existence  had  passed  in  serenity 
and  purity.  The  child  had  for  her  playmate 
an  adoring  little  fellow,  who  unhappily  was 
a  hunchback.  When  Christine  goes  to  Paris 
the  youth,  after  pining  for  a  time,  sets  out 
in  search  of  her.  Christine's  mother  dies  a 
short  time  after  her  marriage  and  the  girl, 
abhorring  the  life  of  her  uncle  and  step- 
father, joins  the  hunchback,  who  has  acquired 
a  monkey  and  a  hand-organ.  The  three  earn 
a  precarious  livelihood.  The  beautiful  voice 
and  the  modesty  of  the  girl  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  rich  young  Englishman.  Shortly 
after  this  the  headquarters  of  the  criminals 
are  raided  by  the  police  and  the  Viscount  is 
caught  and  sent  to  prison  for  life,  but  the 
stepfather  escapes.  Christine  and  the  hunch- 
back then  journey  through  many  lands,  sing- 
ing for  a  livelihood  and  searching  for  the 
relative  who  was  supposed  to  have  escaped 
with  rich  booty.  In  London  the  principal 
characters  again  meet  and  a  succession  of 
exciting  and  dramatic  events  lead  up  to  a 
surprising  but  not  unpleasant  climax. 

The  story,  which  is  told  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner and  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  nction  of  the 
Oppenheim  and  Partridge  school,  is  however, 
we  think,  very  inferior  to  The  Kingdoms  of 
Earth. 

The  Kingdom  of  Slender  Swords.  By 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives.  Illustrated.  Goth. 
Pp.  436.  Price  $1.50.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
This  novel  is  in  some  respects  stronger 
and  more  involved  than  Satan  Sanderson,  by 
the  same  author,  though  we  do  not  think  it 
is  so  good  a  romance.  The  element  of  im- 
probability which  is  so  frequently  present,  and 
a  lack  of  nice  discrimination  in  employing 
descriptive  terms,  born  apparently  of  the 
author's  desire  to  avoid  using  language  that 
has  been  employed,  lessen  the  interest  and 
literary  excellence  of  a  story  that  has  in  it 
much  to  commend  it  if  one  inclines  to  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  is  ingenius  in  its  invention. 
There  are  many  stirring  scenes  and  some 
highly  dramatic  episodes,  while  beyond  and 
above  these  things,  the  author's  love  for  Japan 
and  desire  to  faithfully  interpret  the  life  of 
its  people  have  enabled  her  to  give  an  ad- 
mirable portrayal.     The  self-sacrifice  of  the 


beautiful  Japanese  maiden  on  the  altar  of  an 
American's  gross  lust,  in  order  to  win  from 
the  man  a  secret  that  would  save  Japan  from 
disgrace,  is  faithful  to  the  life  and  civilization 
of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Some  of  the 
American  characters  are  admirably  drawn, 
while  the  love  romance  of  Barbara  and  Daunt 
is  sufficiently  checkered  and  full  of  stress  and 
storm,  preceding  the  sunburst  at  the  end,  to 
suit  the  taste  of  every  lover  of  exciting 
romantic  fiction. 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America,  By  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson.  Illustrated. 
Goth.  Price  $1.20  net.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

This  story  by  the  popular  authors,  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson,  recounts  the  adven- 
tures of  Lord  Loveland,  a  young,  handsome 
and  on  the  whole  lovable  but  impecunious 
English  marquis.  He  has  been  brought  up 
by  his  mother  to  believe  that  the  world  owes 
him  a  living.  Financial  matters  at  last  reach 
such  a  crisis  that  he  determines  to  go  to 
America  in  search  of  a  rich  wife  whose 
money  shall  pay  his  debts  and  restore  his 
ancestral  estates.  On  reaching  America  he 
finds  that  his  wardrobe  has  been  stolen  by 
his  valet  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  unaccountable  delay  of  his  remittances 
from  home,  throws  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  a  strange  country.  His  experiences 
in  earning  a  living  for  a  few  short  weeks  are 
varied  and  interesting  and  they  develop  and 
bring  to  the  surface  the  real  latent  strength 
and  nobility  of  the  young  man's  character. 
The  story  is  well  written  and  wholesome  in 
tone.  AMY  C.  RICH. 

The  Christ  of  the  Centuries,  By  Rev.  James 
Davidson  Dingwell.  Goth.  Pp.  60. 
Price  $1.00.    Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger. 

This  work  tells  the  story  of  Jesus  in  a 
manner  to  grip  the  heart  of  the  most  mature 
of  His  followers  or  to  please  the  most  fas- 
tidious literary  critic.  Its  portrayal  of  Jesus 
is  sweet  and  tender,  and  in  nobleness  of 
utterances  there  are  many  stanzas  that  rise 
to  the  height  of  /ft  Memoriam,  The  Christ 
is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  present-day 
philosophy,  science  and  literary  research,  but 
with  a  touch  so  warm  and  sympathetic  that 
the  most  rigid  could  find  nothing  to  object  to, 
unless  it  were  the  doubt  cast  upon  the  Virgin 
Birth. 

"The  laws  of  life  He  knew  on  earth 
Were  normal  laws  of  love  and  care; 

The  world  in  which  he  came  and  lived 
His  manhood  shaped,  and  helped  prepare." 

All  the  forces  that  beat  upon  the  great  soul 
of  Christ  are  given  their  due  credit  Es- 
pecially beautiful  is  the  statement  showing  the 
influence  of  nature.  It  reminds  us  of  Whittier, 
and  it  is  very  just,  for  Jesus  was  one  of  the 
great  nature  lovers. 
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"He  roamed  the  fields  and  climbed  the  hills. 
He  watched  the  corn-blades'  natural  modes, 

He  studied  lilies'  sumptuous  garbs, 
Surpassing  royal  purple  robes." 

As  a  poet,  we  think  Mr.  Dingwell  cramped 
himself  by  following  so  closely  the  "imagery 
of  the  gospel  record/'  as  he  says  in  hii 
foreword  he  intends  to  do.  As  poetry,  the 
chapters  where  he  had  no  such  record  to  fol- 
low excel  those  where  he  followed  such,  and 
show  the  author's  power  to  invest  his  character 
with  his  own  imaginative  quality. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Jesus,  the  author  shows 
a  mind  broadened  by  the  modem  learning, 
and  he  rescues  the  Master  from  the  mass  of 
theological  clap-trap  of  the  centuries,  and  that 
is  doing  a  good  deal. 

We  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Dingwell  were 
a  little  more  of  a  social  radical,  for  then  we 
believe  he  would  have  detected  how  Jesus 
detested  all  the  class  barriers  in  life.  Had 
Mr.  Dingwell  seen  this  as  Whitman,  Tolstoi 
and  Crosby  have  seen  it,  he  would  have  given 
us  a  poem  to  stand  beside  Blake's  Everlasting 
Gospel.  But  the  poem  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Congregational  clergy  of  the  state,  as  showing 
to  us  one  clergyman  at  least  in  whom  am- 
bition for  professional  success  has  not  ruined 
his  idealism;  who  has  emancipated  himself 
from  so  much  ecclesiastical  rubbish;  and  who 
has  the  ability  to  write,  between  his  weekly 
sermons,  such  a  poem  as  this. 

ROLAND  D.  SAWYER. 

The  Primitive  Fundamental  By  William 
Colby  Cooper,  M.D.  Paper.  Pp.  63. 
Price  50  cents.  Published  by  the  author, 
Qeves,  Ohio. 

This  is  on  the  whole  a  very  closely  reasoned 
argument  in  which  the  audior,  after  stating 
that  he  has  followed  his  reason  to  the  limit, 
observes : 

"The  study  of  philosophy  has  always  con- 
sisted in  a  rational  seeking  for  the  bottom 
principle  of  things.  It  has  always  had  special 
reference  to  consciousness  and  being.  Phil- 
osophy itself  is:  'A  rational  system  of  funda- 
mental principles.'"  This  is  Stuckenberg's 
definition,  and  I  know  of  none  better." 

His  "fundamental  of  fundamentals"  is  thus 
stated : 

"'AH  that  is,  excepting  as  to  form,  always 
was,  and  always  will  be.'  This  comprehends 
all  the  categories  of  all  logic  and  philosophy, 
and  is  the  prime  fact  of  all  being  and  all 
possibility.  It  splits  into  data  and  subdata, 
which  are  the  bases  of  all  rational  speculation. 
This  great  fundamental  is  the  First  Fact — ^it  is 
not  a  postulate — but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  not  studied  it,  it  is  well  that  I  show 
why  it  is  the  fundamental  of  fundamentals. 

"That  the  universe  never  had  beginning  is 
unthinkable — ^that  is  true.  But  that  it  had  a 
beginning,  is  even  more  unthinkable,  so  to 
speak.  Each  of  these  facts  counters  the  other 
in  the  case,  and  so  quiets  useless  contention. 
That  one  of  these  hypotheses  is  true,  is  un- 
deniable within  sanity.    There  is  not  even  the 


fraction  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  the  universe  had  a  beginning;  there  is  as 
irrefutable  argument  for  the  opposite  posxti<Ki. 
This  is  it:  Matter  is  indestructible.  It  fol- 
lows in  inevitable  corollary  that  matter  is  an- 
creatable.  If  something  cannot  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  something  cannot  be  evolved  from 
nothing.  The  universe,  then,  was  not  created. 
and  therefore  it  had  no  beginning.  Nothing 
was  ever  created.  Hard  thought  at  last  brings 
the  superstitious  and  childish  theories  of  v^ 
benighted  past  into  contempt  But  we  most 
be  tolerant  of  difference  and  charitable  toward 
that  uncounted  majority  of  fellow  beings  into 
the  very  fibres  of  whose  constitutions  has  been 
tamped  the  notion  of  creation  since  time  be- 
gan. The  Relative  is  bursting  with  beginnings 
and  endings,  and  we  live  very  mudi  more 
closely  to  it  than  to  the  Absolute;  why  then 
should  the  prevailing  feeling  that  the  cosmos 
had  a  beginning  be  wondered  at?" 

Again,  the  auth6r  observes: 

"Irresistibly  confirmatory  of  the  master 
fundamental  are  the  mighty  facts  of  involution 
and  evolution.  They  flow  out  of  that  primi- 
tive fundamental  as  naturally  as  light 
emanates  from  the  sun.  This  great  basis  of 
being  pays  itself  out  in  a  vast  cosmic  certi- 
tude which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
discussed  by  sny  writer.  All  hard  thought 
has  led  out  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cosmic 
process  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
expressed  in  a  measureless  series  of  involving 
and  evolving  <^cles.  This  has  been  recognized 
as  a  philosophic  fact  by  different  philosophers, 
specially  including  Herbert  Spencer.  But  they 
all  seem  to  have  felt  that  diey  had  reached 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  for  none  of 
them  attempted  to  go  any  furtlier." 

He  then  advances  his  concept  as  to  the  true 
explanation  of  the  cyclical  feature.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  concepts  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
secret  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins — the  day  and 
night  of  Brahm — ^is  practically  the  same  as 
Dr.  Cooper's  involution  and  evolution.  The 
author  holds  to  the  unity  of  spirit  and  matter. 
He  further  holds  that: 

"The  true  God  is  the  way,  and  the  wav  is 
the  meaning  and  method  of  the  Absolute. 
True  religion  is  seeking  the  way,  and  per- 
taining to  this  are  the  amenities  and  the 
humanities.  We  habitually  think  of  God  as 
distinct  from  the  universe.  Simply,  God  and 
the  universe  are,  which  is  to  say  «." 

Revolution,  By  Jack  London.  A  pamphlet 
Price  5  cents.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Company. 

This  is  a  militant  essay  by  Jack  London. 
In  it  he  points  out  that  there  are  to-day 
throughout  the  world  7,000,000  conarades,  or- 
ganized in  an  international,  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Jack  London  is  always 
vigorous,  always  interesting,  though  we  be- 
lieve that  as  an  advocate  of  Socialism  he  is 
far  less  effective  than  Mr.  Spargo. 
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LYRIC    GRAND 

Is  the  best  small  grand  yet  produced: — 
a  broad  statement,  but  verified  every  day 
by  the  sale  of  these  pianos  to  fine  mu- 
sicians for  their  own  use  or  as  selections 
for  their  friends.  We  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  grand  pianos  in  New  England, 
allowing  at  all  times  a  genuinely  choice 
selection. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER 
LYRIC  GRAND 


Henry  F.  Miller  Sl  Sons  Piano  Co. 

395  Boylston  Street         -        -         Boston,  Mass. 
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A  New  Idea  in  Watch  Construction 

A  moderate-priced  watch  of  high-price  excellence 

Here  is  a  7 -jewel  watch  having  a  bridge -model 
movement  like  the  very  best  models  of  the  fine 
American  watches.  No  other  7 -jewel  watch  is 
made  in  this  type. 

The  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  the  competitor  of  all 
fine  watches.  Its  movement  is  strictly  high-grade, 
but  without  unnecessary  jewels.  It  contains  7 
ruby,  sapphire  and  garnet  jewels,  protecting  the 
points  of  principal  wear,  and  will  give  20  years 
of  service. 

It   embodies   every   essential  feature  found   exclusively    in   the   most   expensive   American 
movements. 

Other  watches  have  increased  in  price  since  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  was  passed.     The    *I-T" 
prices  are  the  same  as  they  ha\'e  always  been  advertised. 

This  is  the  only  fine  watch  that  gives  you  the  full  worth  of  your  money. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THE  NEW 


The  Best  7-Jewel  Watch 


One  grade  of 
moyement  only 


Note  **I.T" 
Monogram  on  Dial 


in  solid 
nickel  case 


^•■f    in  10-year 


gold-filled  case 


4it\   in  20-year 
^2^   ffold-BUed 


You  Can  Buy  the  "I-T"  Only  at 
Responsible  Jewelers 

Tt  is  handled  only  by  jewelers  competent  to  repair  it,  and 
who  sell  it  at  the  moderate  prices  advertised  by  us. 

Jewelers  who  demand  exorbitant  profits  or  those  considered 
undesirable  as  sales  agents  may  recommend  something  else. 

But  simply  insist  upon  examining  the  "I-T"  side  by  side 
with  what  is  offered  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Our  booklet  "How  to  Judge  a  Watch"  free  upon  request. 

The  Ingersoll  Watches  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  are 
Sold  by  60,000  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro*  nsFmikdind^jI^TorkCiij 
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